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I N 1764 and 1765 it should seem that Dr. Johnson was so 
busily employed with his edition of Shakspeare, as to have 
had little leisure for any other literary exertion, or, indeed, even for 
private correspondence'. He did not favour me with a single 
letter for more than two years, for which it will appear that he 
afterwards apologised. 

He was, however, at all times ready to give assistance to his 
friends, and others, in revising their works, and in writing for 
them, or greatly improving their Dedications. In that courtly 
species of composition no man excelled Dr. Johnson. Though 
the loftiness of his mind prevented him from ever dedicating in 
his own person he wrote a very great number of Dedications 


' Had he been ‘btisily employed’ 
he would, no doubt, have finished the 
edition in a few inonths. He himself 
had recorded at Easter, 1765; ‘My 
time has been unpi'ofitably spent, and 
seems as a dream that has left no¬ 
thing behind.’ Pr. and Med., p. 61. 

“ Dedications had been commonly 
used as a means of getting money by 
flattery. I. D’Israeli in his Calatni- 
ties of Authors, i. 64, says ;—‘Fuller’s 
Church History is disgraced by 
twelve particular dedications. It was 
an expedient to procure dedication 
fees; for publishing books by sub¬ 
scription was an art not yet dis¬ 
covered.’ The price of the dedica¬ 
tion of a play was, he adds, in the 
time of George I, twenty guineas. 
So much then, at least, Johnson lost 
by not dedicating Ire 7 ie. However, 
when he addressed the Plan of his 
Dictionary \a Lord Chesterfield {ante, 
i, 183) he certainly came very near a 
VOL. If. B 


dedication. Boswell, in the Hypo- 
chondriack, writes:—‘For my own 
part, 1 own I am proud enough. But 
I do not relish the stateliness of not 
dedicating at all. I prefer pleasure to 
pride, and it appears to me that there 
is much pleasure in honestly express¬ 
ing one's admiration, esteem, or affec¬ 
tion in a public manner, and in thus 
contributing to the happiness of an¬ 
other by making him better pleased 
with himself.’ London Mag. for 1782, 
p. 454, His dedications were dedica- 
tions of friendship, not of flattery or 
servility. He dedicated his Tour to 
Corsica to Paoli, his Tour to ike 
Hebrides to Malone, and his Life of 
fohnson to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Goldsmith, in like manner, dis- 
trest though he so often was, dedi¬ 
cated his Traveller to his brother, 
the Deserted Village to Sir Joshua, 
and She Stoops to Conquer to John¬ 
son. 


for 



once dedicated some Musick for the German Flute to Edward, 
Duke of York. In writing Dedications for others, he considered 
himself as by no means speaking his own sentiments. 

Notwithstancfing his long silence, I never omitted to write 
to him when I had any thing worthy of communicating. I 
generally kept copies of my letters to him, that I might have a 
full view of our correspondence, and never be at a loss to under¬ 
stand anjs'reference in his letters ^ He kept the greater part of 
mine very carefully; and a short time before his death was 
atteiftive enough to seal them up in bundles, and order them to 
be delivered to me, which was accordingly done. Amongst them 
I found one, of which I had not made a copy, and which I own 
I read with pleasure at^the distance of almost twenty years. It is 
dated November, ,1765, at the palace of Pascal Paoli, in Corte, 


' A passage in Boswell’s letter to 
Malone of Jan. 29, 1791 (Croker’s 
Boswell^ p. 829), shows that it is 
Reynolds of whom he is writing. ‘ I 
am,’ he writes, ‘ to cancel a leaf of 
the first volume, having found that 
though Sir Joshua.certainly assured 
me he had no objection to my mention¬ 
ing diat J ohnson wrote a dedication 
for him, he now thinks otherwise. In 
that leaf occurs the mention of John¬ 
son having written to Dr. Leland, 
thanking the University of Dublin 
for their diploma.’ In the first 
edition, this mention of the letter is 
followed by the passage above about 
dedications. It was no doubt Rey- 
polds’s Dedication of his Discourses 
to the King in the year 1778 that 
Johnson wrote. The first sentence is 
in a high degree Johnsonian. ‘The 


regular progress of cultivated life is 
from necessaries to accommodations, 
from accommodations to ornaments.’ 

“ ‘ That is to say,’ he added, ‘ to 
the last generation of the Royal 
Family.’ See fast, April 15, 1773. 
We may hope that the Royal Family 
were not all like the Duke of Glou¬ 
cester, who, when Gibbon brought 
him the second volume of the Declina 
and Fall, ‘ received him with much 
good nature and affability, saying to 
him, as he laid the quarto on tho 
table, “Another d—d thick, square 
book! Always scribble, scribble, 
scribble I Eh I Mr. Gibbon ?” ’ Best’s 
Memorials, p. 68. 

Such care was needless. Boswell 
complained [^post, June 24, 1774), 
that Johnson did not answer his 
letters, but only sent him returns, 

the 



'I'lu's Ifllrr pn.uUurd Uu' ft.lli»\viiig answer, which I found on 
ni)' arrival at I’aris. 


lUrav'i\i,iv, r/frs A/f*, WA'mus, Jhi/tf/ui^ty A 

'I>r.\a SiK, 

' AjHilitjtifH are •.etdmii tif any ime. We will delay till your arrival 
the re.e.uie.. patd t.r li.uJ. whit h liavc made me such a sparing and 
unKnurfitl (-.irn-ipitmlent, lie assured, fttr the iirestenL, that nothing has 
lessened either the esteem ttr love with which I dismissed you at 
Ilarwit h. Itoth have heeti tnt reased hy all that I have itcen told 
of ymi hy yourself t»r iithers ; and' when you return, you will return to 
an unaltereil, ami, t hojie, nnalterahle friend. 

' AH tit.tl you have t«» (ear from me is the vexation of disa])pointing 
me. N«i man lovw i<» frustrate expeetalions which have heen formed 
in his favour; and the pleasure whieh I promise myself from your* 


' * (in one of the days that my ague 
disturhfil me least, I u.dked ftnm the 
<iiuvenl to C one. |iUi|i!i-.elv to wiiie 
H li'llei to Mi. ^l.tloot'| |>cliif,iiii. 1 
told )iiv‘ (ru'inl liiill'l, lli.il (loiii ;i 
kniii ol -.oixi■aiOnii .i,;iir.i!ile in u 
(erlani drgiee lii loin a-i well .e> to 
inya'lf, 1 li.ul, diiou,; my tiaiels, 
wtillen to lout (tom |.o<,t Holrittua, 
places in ‘.ume measuie sat letl. 
‘llirtt, its I hall wrilleii to hint flolll 
the toliih of MehiHtihoii <See 
June 3 iH, I'/yyi, sa<ir*l to leaitiing 
anil piety, I now ttoHe to hiitt from 
the palaieof Past at p.t.ili, sai red (o 
wtsiintit and hl*eir(, ’ Poswell's /‘ewr 
/a I't’Uhti, p jtJ! How dritghled 
wtniUI Uitstvrll have tw-rn had he 
lived to see dte way in vthiih lie is 
ipnkrn of hy the |ii>»j;ia|<her of Paoli: 
'Kn travelsaiil la MednnraniV sin de 
Wlw navires venit s’.tsseoii' iitl 
foyer de U naSionalti»* l o«sr, i/et 
Jfwrv'f feJs »(tie Ilostt-el rt 
Vohiey ettrfi-mirru sans ilinttr A u» 
MtUiineBl h}«« j»lu« ylov^ i|u' an 


hesnin vulgfiirft d'tinc pudrllc r.uri- 
ositd.' //ix/otri; (/<■ Pineal Paoh\ 
par A. Arrighi, i. 3;ti. ISy every 
l iifsii .01 Ilf liny l•(luI■alion the name, 
of Hostvell is known and lunioiircd, 
tine of them told me that it was in 
Hoswell'h pages that Paoli still lived 
fttr tliein. lie informed me also of a 
fiimily whit It still lu tsserved hy tradi¬ 
tion the reineinhrancc of HohwcII’h 
visit to their ancestral htinu!. 

' The twelve follinving line.s of this 
letter were ]HtliliNhc(l hy Ikiswell in 
his f <ir.inr«(p. 3ty)willimit Johnson’s 
leave, (See jdiwf, March 33, 1768,) 
Temple, to whom the. hook had heen 
sUeviti before |iulilienlion, had, it 
should seem, iuivtsed Hemwell to omit 
this extract. Hostvell i'c’|)lied ■ 
' Voiir remarks nre of great service 
to me ., , hut I must have my great 
preceiitor, Mr. Johnson, introduced,’ 
letlfix af HartwUy p. 122. In writing 
In exMise liiinself to Jolinson {/losi, 
April 2ti, 1768), he Rn)'8, ‘ the tempta- 
ihm to iioblisliing it was so strong.’ 
a journal.s 


1 have no news to tell you that can deserve your notice; nor would 
I willingly lessen the pleasure that any novelty may give you at your 
return. I am afraid we shall find it difficult to keep among us a mind 
which has been so long feasted with variety. But let us try what esteem 
and kindness can effect. 

‘ As your father’s liberality has indulged you with so long a ramble, 
I doubt not but you will think his sickness, or even his desire to see 
you, a sufficient reason for hastening your return. The longer we live, 
and the more we think, the higher value we learn to put on the friend¬ 
ship and tenderness of parents and of friends. Parents we can have but 
once; and he promises himself too much, who enters life with the 
expectation of finding many friends. Upon some motive, I hope, that 
you will be here soon; and am willing to think that it will be an 
indutement to your return, that it is sincerely desired by, dear Sir, 

‘ Your affectionate humble servant, 

. ‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

Johnson’s Court, Fleet-street, 

, January 14, 1766.’ 


I returned to London in February, and found Dr. Johnson in 


* ‘ Tell your Court,’ said Paoli to 
Boswell, ‘ what you have seen here. 
They will be curious to ask you. A 
man come from Corsica will be like a 
man come from the Antipodes.’ 
Boswell’s Corsica, p. 188. He was 
not indeed the first ‘native of this 
country’ to go there. He found in 
Bastia ‘an English woman of Pen¬ 
rith, in Cumberland, When the 
Highlanders marched through that 
country in the year 1745, she had 
married a soldier of the French 
picquets in the very midst of all the 
confusion and danger, and when she 
could ^ hardly understand one word 
he said.’ Jb., p. 226. Boswell no¬ 
where quotes Mrs. Barbauld’s fine 


lines on Corsica. Perhajjs he was 
ashamed of the praise of,the wife of 
‘a little Presbyterian parson who 
kept an infant boarding school.’ (See 
post, under Dec. 17, 1775.) Yet he 
must have been pleased when he 
read:— 

‘ Such were the working thouglits 
which swelled .the breast 
Of generous Boswell; when with 
nobler aim 

And views beyond the narrow 
beaten track 

By trivial fancy trod, he turned 
his course 

From polished Gallia’s soft de¬ 
licious vales,’ &c. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s Poems, i. 2. 

a 
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a good house in Johnson’s Court, Fleet-street', in which he had 
accommodated Miss Williams with an apartment on the ground 
floor, while Mr. Levett occupied his post in the garret; his faith-, 
ful Francis was still attending upon him. He received me with 
much kindness. The fragments of our first conversation, which 
I have preserved, are these: T told him- that Voltaire, in a 
conversation with me, had distinguished Pope and Dryden 
thus:—‘ Pope drives a handsome chariot, with a couple of neat 
trim nags ; Dryden a coach, and six stately horses.’ JOHNSON. 
‘ Why, Sir, the truth is, they both drive coaches and six ; but 
Dryden’s'horses are either galloping or stumbling; Pope’s go at 
a steady even trot“.’ Pie said of Goldsmith’s Traveller^ which 
had been published in my absence, ‘ There has not been so fine 
a poem since Pope's time.’ 

And here it is proper to settle, with authentick precision, what 
has long floated in publick report, as to Johnson’s being himself 
the authour of a considerable part of that poem. Much, no doubt. 


' Murphy, in the Monthly Review, 
Ixxvi. 376, thus describes Johnson’s 
life in Johnson’s Court after he had 
received his pension. ‘His friend 
Levett, his physician in ordinary, 
paid his daily visits with assiduity; 
attended at all hours, made tea all 
the morning-, talked what he liad to 
say, and did not expect an answer; 
or, if occasion required it, was mute, 
officious, and ever complying.... 
There Johnson sat every morning, 
receiving visits, hearing the topics 
of the day, and indolently trifling 
away the time. Chymistiy afforded 
some amusement.’ Hawkins (Life, 
p, 452), says:—‘ An upper room, 
which had the advantages of a good 
light and free air, he fitted up for a 
study. A silver standish and some 
useful plate, which he had been pre¬ 
vailed on to accept as pledges of 
kindness from some who most 
esteemed him, together with furniture 
that would not have disgraced a 
better dwelling, banished those ap¬ 
pearances of squalid indigence which. 


in his less happy days, disgusted 
those who came to see him.’ Some 
of the plate Johnson had bought. See 
fast, April 15, 1781, 

“ It is remarkable, that Mr. Gray 
has employed somewhat the same 
image to characterise Dryden. He, 
indeed, furnishes his car with but 
two horses, but they are of ‘ethereal 
race:’ 

‘ Behold where Dryden’s less pre¬ 
sumptuous car. 

Wide o’er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race, 
With necks in thunder cloath’d, 
and long resounding pace.’ 

Ode on the Progress of Poesy. Bos¬ 
well. In the Life of Pope { Works, 
viii. 324) Johnson says:—‘The style, 
of Dryden is capricious and varied; 
that of Pope is cautious and uniform., 
Dryden obeys the motions of his 
own mind; Pope constrains his mind 
to his own rules of composition. 
Dryden is sometimes vehement and 
rapid; Pope is always smooth, uni¬ 
form, and gentle.’ 


both 


and the concluding ten lines, except the last couplet but one, 
which I distinguish by the Italick character: 

‘ How small of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which kings or laws* can cause or cure. 

Still to ourselves in every place consign’d, 

Our own felicity we make or find“; 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 

Glides the smooth current of domestick joy: 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke's iron cro 7 vn, and Damien’s bed of steel, 

To men remote from power, but rarely known. 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own.’ 


He added, * These are all of which I can be sure V They beat* a 
small proportion to the whole, which consists of four hundred 
and thirty-eight verses. Goldsmith, in the couplet which he 
inserted, mentions Luke as a person well known, and superficial 
readers have passed it over quite smoothly ; while those of more 


* In the original laws or kings. 

' ‘ The mind is its own place, and 
in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a 
hell of heaven.’ 

Paradise Lost, i. 234. 
‘Caelum, non animum, mutant qui 
trans mare currunt.’ 

Horace, Epis. i. 11. 27. 
See also ante, i. 381. note 2. 

^ ‘ I once inadvertently put him,’ 
wrote Reynolds, ‘ in a situation from 
which none but a man of perfect in¬ 
tegrity could extricate himself. I 
pointed at some lines in The Traveller 
which I told him I was sure he wrote. 
He hesitated a little; during this 
hesitation I recollected myself, that, 
as I knew he would not lie, I put him 
in a cleft-stick, and should have had 


but my due if he had given me a 
rough answer; but he only said, ‘Sir, 
I did not write them, but that you 
may not imagine that I have wrote 
more than I really have,'the utmost I 
have wrote in that poem, to the best 
of my recollection, is not more than 
eighteen lines. [Nine seems the 
actual number.] It must be observed 
there was then an opinion alsout town 
that Dr. Johnson wrote the whole 
poem for his friend, who was then in 
a manner an unknown writer.’ Tay¬ 
lor’s Reynolds, ii. 45?. See also post, 
April 9, 1778. For each line of 
The Traveller Goldsmith was paid 
{ante, i. 193, note). John¬ 
son’s present, therefore, of nine 
lines was, if reckoned in money, 
worth 8/5 X. 


attention 
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attention have been as much perplexed by Luke, as by Lydiat^, 
in I'/ie Vanity of Human Wishes. The truth is, that Gold¬ 
smith himself was in a mistake. In the Rcspublica Hungarica'^, 
there is an account of a desperate rebellion in the year 
headed by two brothers, of the name of Zeck, George and Luke, 
When it was quelled, George, not Luke, was punished by his 
head being encircled with a red-hot iron crown: ‘ corond candcs- 
cente ferred coronatur^.' The same severity of torture was 
exercised on the Earl of Athol, one of the murderers of King 
James I. of Scotland. 

Dr. Johnson at the same time favoured me by marking the 
lines which he furnished to Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, which 
are only the last four: 

'That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the labour'd mole away ; 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky.’ 

Talking of education, ‘People have now a-days, (said he,) got 
a strange opinion that every thing should be taught by lectures. 
Now, I cannot see that lectures can do so much good as reading 
the books from which the lectures are taken. 1 know nothing 
that can be best taught by lectures ■*, except where experiments 


’ See ante, i. 194, note. 

“ Respublica et Status Regni Him- 
gariae. Ex Officina Elzeviriana, 
1634, p. 136. This work belongs to 
the scries of Republics mentioned by 
Johnson, post, under April 29, 1776. 

^ ‘ “ Luke ” had been taken simply 
for the euphony of the line. He was 
one of two brothers, Dosa. . . . The 
origin of the mistake [of Zeck for 
Dosa] is curious. The two brothers 
belonged to one of the native races of 
Transylvania called Szeklers or Zeek- 
lers, which descriptive addition fol¬ 
lows their names in the German bio¬ 
graphical authorities j and this, 
through abridgment and misappre¬ 
hension, in subseciuent books came 
at last to be substituted for the family 


name.’ Forster’s Caldsmith, i. 370. 
The iron crown was not the worst of 
the tortures inflicted. 

' .See April 15, 1781. In 1748 
Johnson had written {Works, v. 231): 
‘At a time when so many schemes of 
education have been projected,... so 
many schools opened for general 
knowledge, and so many lectures in 
particular sciences attended.’ Gold¬ 
smith, in his 0/Nas/i (published 

in 1762), describes the lectures at 
Bath ‘ on tlie arts and sciences, which 
are frequently taught there in a 
pretty, superficial manner, so as not 
to tease the understanding, while they 
afford the imagination some amuse¬ 
ment.’ Cunningham’s Goldsmith's 
Works, iv. 59. 


are 



only water, or lemonade ^ 

I told him that a foreign friend of his , whom I had met wi 
abroad, was so wretchedly perverted to infidelity, that he treated 
the hopes of immortality with brutal levity; and said, ‘ As rnan 
dies like a dog, let him lie like a dog.’ . JOHNSON, ‘//he che.s 
like a dog, let him lie like a dog.’ I added, that this man said to 
me, ‘ I hate mankind, for I think myself one of the best of them, 
and I know how bad I am.’ JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, he must be very 
singular in his opinion, if he thinks himself one of the best of 
men • for none of his friends think him so.’—He said, no honest 


man could be a Deist; for no man 
tion of the proofs of Christianity. 

' ’ Perhaps Gibbon had read this 
passage at the time when he wrote in 
his Memoirs :—‘ It h^ indeed been 
observed, nor is the observation 
absurd, that, excepting in experi¬ 
mental sciences which demand a 
costly apparatus and a dexterous 
hand, the many valuable treatises 
that have been published on every 
subject of learning may now super¬ 
sede the ancient mode of oral instruc¬ 
tion.’ Gibbon’s Misc. Works, i. 50. 
See;)tfr<, March 20, 1776, note. 

’ See ante, i. 103. 

^ Baretti was in Italy at the same 
time as Boswell. That they met 
seems to be shewn by a passage in 
Boswell’s letter {post, Nov, 6, 1766). 
Malone wrote of him;—‘ He appears 
to be an infidel.’ Prior’s Malone, p. 
399- 

* Lord Charlemont records (Li/e, 
i. 235) that ‘Mrs. Mallet, meeting 
Hume at an assembly, boldly ac¬ 
costed him in these words :—Mr. 


could be so after a fair examina- 
I named Hume •*. J 0HN.SON. 

Hume, give me leave to introduce 
myself to you; we deists ought 
to know each other.” “Madame,” 
replied Hume, “ I am no deist. 

I do not style myself so, neither 
do 1 desire to be known by that 
appellation.’” Hume,in 1763 or I764 j 
wrote to Dv. Blair about the men of 
letters at Paris ;—‘ It would give 
you and Robertson great satisfaction 
to find that there is not a single 
deist among them.’ J. H. Burton’s 
Hume, ii, 181. There was no deist, 

I suppose, because they were all 
■atheists. Romilly (Life, i. 179) re¬ 
cords the following anecdote, which 
he had fromDiderot in 1781;—‘Hume 
dina avec une grande compagnie 
chez le Baron d’Holbach. II dtait 
assis k c6t6 du Baron; on parla de la 
religion naturelle. “ Pour les Athdes,” 
disait Hume, “je ne crois pas qu’il 
en existe; je n’en ai jamais vu.” 
“ Vous avez dtd un peu malhenreux,” 
rdpondit I’autre, “vous voici k table 

‘No, 



Aetat. 67.] Equcclity tfi happimss. g 

‘ No, Sir; Hume owned to a clergyman in the bishoprick of 
Duiham, that he had never read the New Testament with 
attention.’ I mentioned Hume’s notion that all who are happy 
are equally happy; a little miss with a new gown at a dancing 
school ball, a general at the head of a victorious army, and an 
orator, after having made an eloquent speech in a great assembly. 
Johnson. ‘Sir, that all who arc happy, are equally happy, is 
not true. A peasant and a philosopher may be equally satisfied, 
but not equally happy. Happiness consists in the multiplicity of 
agreeable consciousness. A peasant has not capacity for having 
equal happiness with a philosopher.’ I remember this very question 
very happily illustrated in opposition to Hume, by the Reverend 
Mr. Robert Brown°, at Utrecht. ‘A small drinking-glass and a 
large one, (said he,) may be equally full ; but the large one holds 
more than the small.’ 

Dr. Johnson was very kind this evening, and said to me, ‘You 
have now lived five-and-twenty years, and you have employed 
them well.’ ‘ Alas, Sir, (said I,) I fear not. Do I know history? 
Do I know mathematicks? Do I know law?’ Johnson.. 
IWhy, Sir, though you may know no science so well as to be 
able to teach it, and no profession so well as to be able to follow 
it, your general mass of knowledge of books and men renders 
you very capable to make yourself master of any science, or fit 
yourself for any profession.’ I mentioned that a gay friend had 


avec dix-sept pour la premiere 
fois.’” It was on the same day 
that Diderot related this that he 
said to Romilly, ‘ II faut sabrer la 
th^ologie.” 

' ‘The inference upon the whole is, 
that it is not from the value or worth 
of the object which any person pur¬ 
sues that we can detennine his en¬ 
joyment ; but merely from the passion 
with which he pursues it, and the’ 
success which he meets with in his 
pursuit. Objects have absolutely no 
worth or value in themselves. They 
derive their worth merely from the 
passion. If that be strong and 
steady and successful, the person is 
happy. ■ It cannot reasonably be 


doubted but a little miss, dressed in 
a new gown for a dancing-school 
ball, receives as complete enjoyment 
as the greatest orator, who triumphs 
in the splendour of his eloquence, 
while he governs the passions and 
resolutions of a numerous assembly.’ 
Hume’s Essays, i. 17 {The Sceptic). 
Pope had written in the Essay on 
Man (iv. 57) : 

* Condition, circumstance, is not the 
thing; 

Bliss is the same in subject or in 
King.’ 

See also/ojit, April 15, 1778. 

“ In Boswelliana, p. 220, a brief 
account is given of his life, which was 
not altogether uneventful. 


advised 



advised me against being a lawyer, because I should be excelled 
by plodding block-heads. JOHNSON. ‘ Why, Sir, in the formu¬ 
lary and statutory part of law, a plodding block-head may excel; 
but in the ingenious and rational part of it a plodding block¬ 
head can never excel.’ 

I talked of the mode adopted by some to rise in the world, by 
courting great men, and asked him whether he had ever sub¬ 
mitted to it. Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, I never was near enough 
to great men, to court them. You may be prudently attached to 
great men and yet independent. You are not to do what you 
think wrong ; and, Sir, you are to calculate, and not pay too dear 
for what you get. You must not give a shilling’s worth of court 
for six-pence worth of good. But if you can get a shilling’s 
worth of good for six-pence worth of court, you are a fool if you 
do not pay court 

He said, ‘ If convents should be allowed at all, they should 
only be retreats for persons unable to serve the publick, or who 
have served it. It is our first duty to serve society, and, after we 
have done that, we may attend wholly to the salvation of our 
own souls. A youthful passion for abstracted devotion should 
not be encouraged Y 

I introduced the subject of second sight, and other mysterious 
manifestations; the fulfilment of which, I suggested, might 
happen by chance. JOHNSON. ‘Yes, Sir; but they have hap¬ 
pened so often, that mankind have agreed to think them not 
fortuitous 

' We may compare with tliis what ’ See Boswell’s Hebrides^ Aug. 19, 
he says in The Rambler., No. 21, 1773. 

about the ‘cowardice which always ’Johnson {Works, ix. 107) thus 
encroaches fast upon such as spend sums up his examination of second- 
their time in tlie company of persons sight;—‘ There is against it, the 
higher than themselves.’ In No. 104 seeming analogy of things confusedly 
he write's:—‘It is dangerous for seen, and little understood} andfor it, 
mean minds to venture diemselves the indistinct cry of natural per- 
within the sphere of greatness.’ In suasion, which may be, perhaps, re- 
the court that Boswell many years solved at last into prejudice and tra- 
later paid to Lord Lonsdale, he suf- dition. I never could advance my 
fered all the humiliations that the curiosity to conviction; but came 

brutality of this petty greatness can away at last only willing to believe,’ 

inflict. Letters of Boswell, p. 324. See alsoy><?jr, March 24,1775. Hume 

See alsoySuj/, Sept. 22, 1777. said of the evidence in favour of 

I talked 
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I talked to him a great deal of what I had seen in Corsica, 
and of my intention to publish an account of it. He encouraged 
me by saying, ‘You cannot go to the bottom of the subject; but 
all that you tell us will be new to us. Give us as many anec¬ 
dotes as you can 

Our next meeting at the Mitre was on Saturday the 15th of 
February, when I presented to him my old and most intimate 
friend, the Reverend Mr. Temple^ then of Cambridge. I having 
mentioned that I had passed some time with Rousseau in his 
wild retreat^, and having quoted some remark made by Mr. 
Wilkes, with whom I had spent many pleasant hours in Italy, 
Johnson said (sarcastically,) ‘It seems. Sir, you have kept very 
good company abroad, Rousseau and Wilkes!’ Thinking it 
enough to defend one at a time, I said nothing as to my gay 
friend, but answered with a smile, ‘ My dear Sir, you don’t call 
Rousseau bad company. Do you really think him a bad man?’ 
Johnson. ‘Sir, if you are talking jestingly of this, I don’t talk 
with you. If you mean to be serious, I think him one of the 
worst of men ; a rascal who ought to be hunted out of society, 
as he has been. Three or four nations have expelled him ; and 
it is a shame that he is protected in this country BOSWELL. 
‘ I don’t deny. Sir, but that his novel* may, perhaps, do harm ; 


second-sight:—‘As finite added to 
finite never approaches a hair’s 
breadth nearer to infinite, so a fact 
incredible in itself acquires not the 
smallest accession of probability'by 
the accumulation of testimony.’ J. 
H. Burton’s Hume, i. 480. 

’ ‘ I love anecdotes,’ said J ohnson. 
Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 16,1773. Bos¬ 
well said that ‘Johnson always con¬ 
demned the word anecdotes,-a.?: used in 
the sense that the French, and we 
frorn them, use it, as signify ingparticu- 
lars.’ Letters of Bosevell, p. 311. In 
his Dictiotiary, he defined ^Anecdote 
Something yet unpublished; secret 
history.’ In the fourth edition he 
added; ‘ It is now used, after the 
French, for a biographical incident; 
a minute passage of private life.’ 


° See ante, July 19, 1763. 

* Boswell, writing to Wilkes in 
1776, said:—‘Though we differ widely 
in religion and politics, il y a des 
points oil 710 s dmes so/it U7ties, as 
Rousseau said to me in his wild re¬ 
treat.’ Ahnon’s Wilkes, iv. 319. 

* Rousseau fled from France in 
1762. A few days later his arrest 
was ordered at Geneva. He fled from 
Neufchatel in 1763, and soon after¬ 
wards he was banished from Berne, 
Nouv. Biog. Gin., xlii. 750. He had 
come to England with David Hume 
a few weeks before this conversation 
was held, and was at this time in 
Chiswick. Flume’s Private Corres., 
pp. 125, 145. 

^ Rousseau had by this time pub¬ 
lished his Nouvelle Hiloisetmdi Emile. 

but 
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but I cannot think his intention was bad.’ JOHNSON. ‘Sir, 
that will not do. We cannot prove any man’s intention to be 
bad. You may shoot a man through the head, and say you 
intended to miss him ; but the Judge will order you to be 
hanged. An alleged want of intention, when evil is committed, 
will not be allowed in a court of justice. Rousseau, Sir, is a 
very bad man. I would sooner sign a sentence for his transpor¬ 
tation, than that of any felon who has gone from the Old 
Bailey these many years. Yes, I should like to have him work 
in the plantations BOSWELL. ‘ Sir, do you think him as bad 
a man as Voltaire?’ JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, it is difficult to 
settle the proportion of iniquity between them 

This violence seemed very strange to me, who had read many 
of Rousseau’s animated writings with great pleasure, and even 
edification ; had been much pleased with his society^, and was 
just come from the Continent, where he was very generally 
admired. Nor can I yet allow that he deserves the very severe 
censure which Johnson pronounced upon him. His absurd 
preference of savage to civilised life'*, and other singularities, 
are proofs rather of a defect in his understanding, than of any 
depravity in his heart. And notwithstanding the unfavourable 
opinion which many worthy men have expressed of his 'Pro¬ 
fession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard^ I cannot help admiring it as 
the performance of a man full of sincere reverential submission 


' Less than three months after the 
date of this conversation Rousseau 
wrote to General Conway, one of the 
Secretaries of State, thanking: him 
for the pension which George HI 
proposed secretly to confer on him. 
Hume’s Private Corres., p. 165. 
Miss Burney, in her preface to 
Evelina, a novel which was her in¬ 
troduction to Johnson’s strong affec¬ 
tion, mentioning Rousseau and John¬ 
son, adds in a footnote:—‘However 
superior the capacities in which these 
great writers deserve to be con¬ 
sidered, they must pardon me that, 
for the dignity of my subject, I here 
rank the authors of Rasselas and 
'Eloise as novelists.’ . 


’ Rousseau thus wrote of himself; 
—‘Hieu est juste; il veut que je 
souffre; et il sait que je suis inno¬ 
cent. Voilk le motif de ma confi- 
ance, mon coeur et ma raison me 
orient qu’elle ne me trompera pas. 
Laissons done faire les hommes et la 
destinde; apprenons k souffrir sans 
murmure; tout doit k la fin rentrer 
dans I’ordre, et mon tour viendra 
t6t ou tard.’ Rousseau’s Works, 
XX. 223. 

^ ‘ He entertained me very cour¬ 
teously,’ wrote Boswell in his Corsica, 
p. 140. 

‘ In this preference Boswell pre¬ 
tended at times to share. See post. 
Sept. 30, 1769. 


to 
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to Divine Mystery, though beset with perplexing doubts ; a state 
of mind to be viewed with pity rather than with anger. 

On his favourite subject of subordination, Johnson said, ‘So 
far is it from being true that men are naturally equal that no 
two people can be half an hour together, but one shall acquire 
an evident superiority over the other.’ 

I mentioned the advice given us by philosophers, to console 
ourselves, when distressed or embarrassed, by thinking of those 
who are in a>worse situation than ourselves. This, I observed, 
could not apply to all, for there must be some who have nobody 
worse than they are. JOHNSON. ‘Why, to be sure. Sir, there 
are; but they don’t know it. There is no being so poor and 
so contemptible, who does not think there is somebody still 
poorer, and still 'more contemptible.’ 

As my stay in London at this time was very short, I had not 
many opportunities of being with Dr. Johnson ; but I felt my 
veneration for him in no degree lessened, by my having seen 
nmltorum hominum mores et nrbes^. On the contrary, by 
having it in my power to compare him with many of the most 
celebrated persons of other countries my admiration of his 
extraordinary mind was increased and confirmed. 

The roughness, indeed, which sometimes appeared in his 
.manners, was more striking to me now, from my having been 
accustomed to the studied smooth complying habits of the 
Continent; and I clearly recognised in him, not without respect 
for his honest conscientious zeal, the same indignant and 


^ Johnson seems once to have held 
this view to some extent; for, writ¬ 
ing of Savage’s poem On Public 
Spirit, he says ( Works, viii. 156):— 
‘ He has asserted the natural equality 
of mankind, and endeavoured to sup¬ 
press that pride which inclines men 
to imagine that right is the conse¬ 
quence of power.’ See also post. 
Sept. 23, 1777, where he asserts :— 
‘ It is impossible not to conceive that 
men in their original state were equal.’ 
For the opposite opinion, see ante, 
June 25, 1763. 

” ‘Qui mores hominum multorum 


vidit et urbes.’ ‘ Manners and 
towns of various nations viewed.' 
Francis. Horace, Ars Poetica, 1. 
142. 

^ By the time Boswell was twenty- 
six years old he could boast that he 
had made the acquaintance of 'Vol¬ 
taire, Rousseau, and Paoli among 
foreigners; and of Adam Smith, 
Robertson, Hume, Johnson, Gold¬ 
smith, Garrick, Florace 'Walpole, 
Wilfcqs,and perhaps Reynolds, among 
Englishmen. He had twice at least 
received a letter from the Earl of 
Chatham. 


sarcastical 
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Boswell talks shtff. 


[A.D, 1760. 


sarcastical mode of treating every attempt to unhinge or weaken 
good principles. 

One evening when a young gentleman' teized him v'ith an 
account of the infidelity of his servant, who, he said, would not 
believe the scriptures, because he could not read them in the 
original tongues, and be sure that they were not invented. ‘Why, 
foolish fellow, (said Johnson,) has he any better authority for 
almost every thing that he believes?’ BOSWELL. ‘Then the 
vulgar, Sir, never can know they are right, but must submit 
themselves to the learned.’ JOHNSON. ‘To be sure. Sir. The 
vulgar are the children of the State, and must be taught like 
children’.’ BosWELL. ‘Then, Sir, a poor Turk must be a 
Mahometan, just as a poor Englishman must be a Christian ’?’ 
Johnson. ‘ Why, yes. Sir ; and what then ? This now is such 
stuff as I used to talk to my mother, when I first began to think 
myself a clever fellow; and she ought to have whipt me for it.’ 

Another evening Dr. Goldsmith and I called on him, with the 
hope of prevailing on him to sup with us at the Mitre. We 
found him indisposed, and resolved not to go abroad. ‘Come 
then, (said Goldsmith,) we will not go to the Mitre to-night, 
since we cannot have the big man'* with us.’ Johnson then 
called for a bottle of port, of which Goldsmith and I partook, 
while our friend, now a water-drinker, sat by us. GOLDSMITH. 
‘ I think, Mr. Johnson, you don’t go near the theatres now. You 
give yourself no more concern about a new play, than if you had 
never had any thing to do with the stage.’ JOHNSON. ‘ Why, 
Sir, our tastes greatly alter. The lad does not care for the 
child’s rattle, and the old man does not care for the young 
rhan’s whore.’ GOLDSMITH. ‘Nay, Sir, but your Muse was 
not a whore.’ JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, I do not think she was. But as 
we advance in the journey of life, we drop some of the things 
which have pleased us ;• whether it be that we are fatigued and 


' In such passages as this we may 
generally assume that the gentleman, 
whose name is not given, is Boswell 
himself. See ante, i. 4, and post, 
Oct. 16, 1769. 

“ See post, 1780, in Mr. Langton’s 
‘ Collection,’ where- this assertion is 
called ‘his usual remark.’ 


^ See^or^, April 15, 1778. 

* These two words may be ob¬ 
served as marks of Mr. Boswell’s 
accuracy. It is a jocular Irish 
phrase, which, of all Johnson’s 
acquaintances, no one probably, but 
Goldsmith, would have used. — 
CROKER; 
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don’t choose to carry so many things any farther, or that we 
find other things which we like better.’ BO.SWELL. ‘ But, Sir, 
why don’t you give us something in some other way?’ GOLD¬ 
SMITH. ‘ Ay, Sir, we have a claim upon you h' JOHNSON. ‘ No, 
Sir, I am not obliged to do any more. No man is obliged to do 
as much as he can do. A man is to have part of his life to 
himself. If a soldier has fought a good many campaigns, he is 
not to be blamed if he retires to ease and tranquillity. A 
physician, who has practised long in a great city, may be 
excused if he retires to a small town, and takes less practice. 
Now, Sir, the good I can do by my conversation bears the same 
proportion to the good I can do by my writings, that the 
practice of a physician, retired to a small town, does to his 
practice in a great city ^’ BosWELL. ‘ But I wonder. Sir, you 
have not more pleasure in writing than in not writing.’ JOHN¬ 
SON, ‘ Sir, you may wonder.’ 

He talked of making verses, and observed, ‘The great diffi¬ 
culty is to know when you have made good ones. When 
composing, I have generally had them in my mind, perhaps 
fifty at a time, walking up and down in my room ; and then I 
have written them down, and often, from laziness, have written 
only half lines. I have written a hundred lines in a day. I 
remember I wrote a hundred lines of The Vanity of Human 
Wishes in a day^ Doctor, (turning to Goldsmith,) I am not 
quite idle; I made one line t’other day; but I made no more.’ 
Goldsmith. ‘ Let us hear it; we’ll put a bad one to it.’ JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘No, Sir, I have forgot itk’ 


' See ante, May 24, 1763. 

“ Johnson’s best justification for 
the apparent indolence of the latter 
part of his life may be found in his 
own words: ‘Every man of genius 
has some arts of fixing the attention 
peculiar to himself,by which,honestly 
exerted, he may benefit mankind. . . . 
To the position of Tully, that if virtue 
could be seen she must be loved, may 
be added, that if truth could be heard 
she must be obeyed.’ T/ie Rambler, 
N0.87. He fixed the attention best by 
his talk. For ‘the position of Tully,’ 
see post, under March 19, 1776. 


^ See ante, i. 192, and post. May i, 
1783. Goldsmith wrote The Traveller 
and Deserted Village on a very dif¬ 
ferent plan. ‘ To save himself the 
trouble of transcription, he wrote the 
lines in his first copy very wide, and 
would so fill up the intermediate 
space with reiterated corrections, 
that scarcely a word of his first cflTu- 
sions was left unaltered.’ Goldsmith’s 
Misc. Works, i. 113. 

Mrs. Thrale in a letter to Dr. 
Johnson, said :—‘ Don’t sit making 
verses that never will be written.’ 
PlosziJLefters, ii. 183. Baretti'noted 

Such 




minute knowledge of his character and modes ot thinking. 


I Xo Bennet Langton, Esq., at Langton, near Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

' Dear Sir, 

‘ What your friends have done, that from your departure till now- 
nothing has been heard of you, none of us are able to inform the rest; 
but as we are all neglected alike, no one thinks himself entitled to the 
privilege of complaint. 

‘ I should have known nothing of you or of Langton, from the time 
that dear Miss Langton left us, had not I met Mr. Simpson, of Lincoln, 
one day in the street, by whom I was informed that Mr. Langton, 
your Mamma, and yourself, had been all ill, but that you were all 
recovered. 

‘ That sickness should suspend your correspondence, I did not 
■wonder; but hoped that it would be renewed at your recovery. 

‘ Since you will not inform us where you are, or how you live, I know 
not whether you desire to know any thing of us. However, I will tell 
you that the club subsists; but we have the loss of Burke’s company 
since he has been engaged in publick business ’, in which he has gained 
more reputation than perhaps any man at his [first] appearance ever 
gained before. He made two speeches in the House for repealing the 
Stamp-act, which were publickly commended by Mt. Pitt, and have filled 
the town with wonder 

‘ Burke is a great man by nature, and is expected soon to attain civil 


opposite this in the margin of his 
copy : ‘Johnson was always mak¬ 
ing Latin or English verses in his 
mind, but never would write them 
down.’ 

* Burke entered Parliament as 
member for Wendover borough on 
Jan. 14th, 1766. William Burke, 
writing to Barry the artist on the 
following March 23, says :—‘ Ned’s 
success has exceeded our most san¬ 
guine hopes; all at once he has 
darted into fame. He is full of real 
business, intent upon doing real good 


to his country, as much as if he was 
to receive twenty per cent, from the 
commerce of the whole empire, which 
he labours to improve and extend.’ 
Barry’s Wor^s, i. 42. 

’ It was of these speeches that 
Macaulay -wrote :—‘ The House of 
Commons heard Pitt for the last time, 
and Burke for the first time, and was 
in doubt to which of them the palm 
of eloquence should be assigned. It 
was indeed a splendid sunset and a 
splendid dawn.’ Macaulay’s Essaj/s 
(edition 1874), 'v. 330, 
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greatnessI am grown greater too, for I have maintained the news¬ 
papers these many weeks and what is greater still, I have risen every 
morning since New-year’s day, at about eight; when I was up, I have 
indeed done but little; yet it is no slight advancement to obtain for so 
many hours more, the consciousness of being. 

‘ I wish you were in my new study ^; I am now writing the first letter 
in it. I think it looks very pretty about me. 

‘ Dyer‘s is constant at the club ; Hawkins is remiss; I am not over 
diligent. Dr. Nugent, Dr. Goldsmith, and Mr. Reynolds, are very 
constant. Mr. Lye is printing his Saxon and Gothick Dictionary ®; all 
THE CLUB subscribes. 

‘ You will pay my respects to all my Lincolnshire friends. I am, 
dear Sir, 

‘ Most affectionately your’s, 


‘March g, 1766. 
Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street 


‘Sam. Johnson.’ 


‘To Bennet Langton, Esq., at Langton, near Spilsbv, 
Lincolnshire. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ In supposing that I should be more than commonly affected by the 
death of Peregrine Langton you were not mistaken; he was one of 
those whom I loved at once by instinct and by reason. I have seldom 
indulged more hope of any thing than of being able to improve our ac¬ 
quaintance to friendship. Many a time have I placed myself again at 
Langton, and imagined the pleasure with which I should walk to Part- 
ney® in a summer morning; but this is no longer possible. We must 
now endeavour to preserve what is left us,—his example of piety and 
cficonomy. I hope you make what enquiries you can, and write 
down what is told you. The little things which distinguish domestick 
characters are soon forgotten : if you delay to enquire, you will have 
no information; if you neglect to write, information will be vain 


‘ See/aj/, March 20, 1776. 

“ Boswell has already stated (ante, 
Oct. 1765) that Johnson’s Shake¬ 
speare was ‘virulently attacked’ by 
Kenrick. No doubt there were 
other attacks and rejoinders too. 

’Two days earlier he had drawn up 
a prayer on entering Atovnm Museum. 
Pr. and Med., p. 69. 

^ See post, 1780, in Mr. Langton’s 
Collection.’ 
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’ Dictionarium Saxonico et Go- 
thico-Latumm, London, 1772. Lye 
died in 1767. O. Manning completed 
the work. 

‘ See Appendix A. 

'Mr. Langton’s uncle. BOS¬ 
WELL. 

“ The place of residence of Mr, 
Peregrine Langton. Boswell. 

’ Mr. Langton did not disregard 
this counsel, but wrote the following 

‘His 
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Mr. Peregrine Langton. 


[A.D. 1760. 


‘His art of life certairrly deserves to be known and studied. He 
lived in plenty and elegance upon an income which, to many would 


account, which he has been pleased 
to communicate to me; 

‘ The circumstances of Mr. Pere¬ 
grine Langton were these. He had 
an annuity for life of two hundred 
pounds per annum. He resided in a 
village in Lincolnshire; the rent of 
his house, with two or three small 
fields, was twenty-eight pounds; the 
county he lived in was not more than 
moderately cheap; his family con¬ 
sisted of a sister, who paid him 
eighteen pounds annually for her 
board, and a niece. The servants 
were two maids, and two men in 
livery. His common way of living, 
at his table, was three or four 
dishes; the appurtenances to his table 
were neat and handsome; he fre¬ 
quently entertained company at 
dinner, and then his table was well 
served with as many dishes as were 
usual at the tables of the other gentle¬ 
men in the neighbourhood. His own 
appearance, as to clothes, was gen¬ 
teelly neat and plain. He had always 
a post-chaise, and kept three horses. 

‘ Such, with the resources 1 have 
mentioned, was his way of living, 
which lie did not suffer to employ his 
whole income : for he had always a 
sum of money lying by him for any 
extraordinary expences that might 
arise. Some money he put into the 
stocks; at his death, the sum he had 
there amounted to one hundred and 
fifty pounds. He purchased out of 
his income his household-furniture 
and linen, of which latter he had a 
very ample store; and, as I am as¬ 
sured by those that had very good 
means of knowing, not less than die 
tenth part of his income was set apart 
for charity: at the time of his death, 
the sum of twenty-five pounds was 
found, with a direction to be employed 
in such uses. 

‘ He had laid down a plan of living 


proportioned to his income, and did 
not practise any extraordinary degree 
of parsimony, but endeavoured that 
in his family there should be plenty 
without waste; as an instance that 
this was his endeavour, it may be 
worth wliilc to mention a method he 
took in regulating a proper allowance 
of malt liquor to be drunk in his 
family, that there might not be a de¬ 
ficiency, or any intemperate pro¬ 
fusion: On a complaint made that 
his allowance of a hogshead in a 
month, was not enough for his own 
family, he ordered the quantity of a 
liogshcad to be put into bottles, had 
it locked up from the servants, and 
distributed out, every day, eight 
quarts, wliich is tlie quantity each 
day at one hogshead in a month ; and 
told his servants, that if that did pot 
suffice, he would allow them more; 
but, by this method, it appeared at 
once that the allowance was much 
more than sufficient for his small ■ 
family; and this proved a clear con¬ 
viction, that could not be answered, 
and saved all future dispute. He 
was, in general, very diligently and 
punctually attended and obeyed by 
his servants; he was very considerate 
as to the injunctions he gave, and ex¬ 
plained them distinctly; and, at their 
first coming to his service, steadily 
exacted a close compliance with them, 
without any remission; and the ser¬ 
vants finding this to be the case, soon 
grew habitually accustomed to the 
practice of their business, and then 
very little furtlier attention was neces¬ 
sary. On extraordinary instances of 
good behaviour, or diligent service, 
he was not wanting in particular 
encouragements and presents above 
their wages; it is remarkable that he 
would permit their relations to visit 
them, and stay at his house two or 
three days at a time. 


appear 



appear indigent, and to most, scanty. How he lived, therefore, every 
man has an interest in knowing. His death, I hope, was peaceful; it- 
was surely happy. 

‘ I wish I had written sooner, lest, writing now, I should renew your 
grief; but I would not forbear saying what I have now said. 

‘ This loss is, I hope, the only misfortune of a family to whom no 
misfortune at all should happen, if my wishes could avert it. Let me 
know how you all go on. Has Mr. Langton got him the little horse 
that I recommended ? It would do him good to ride about his estate 
in fine weather. 

‘ Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. Langton, and to dear 
Miss Langton, and Miss Di, and Miss Juliet, and to every body else. 


‘ The wonder, with most that hear 
an account of his oeconomy, will be, 
how he was able, with such an in¬ 
come, to do so much, especially when . 
it is considered that he paid for 
everything he had; he had no land, 
except the two or three small fields 
which 1 have said he I'cnted; and, 
instead of gaining any thing by their 
produce, I have reason to think he 
lost by them; however, they furnished 
him with no further assistance towards 
his housekeeping, than grass for his 
horses, (not hay, for that I know he 
bought,) and for two cows. Every 
Monday morning he settled his family 
accounts, and so kept up a constant 
attention to the confining his expences 
within his income; and to do it more 
exactly, compared those expences 
with a computation he had made, 
how much that income would afford 
him every week and day of the year. 
.One of his oeconomical practices was, 
as soon as any repair was wanting in 
or about his house, to have it imme¬ 
diately performed. When he had 
money to spare, he chose to lay in a 
provision of linen or clothes, or any 
other necessaries; as then, he said, 
he could afford it, which he might not 
be so well able to do when the actual 
want came; in consequence of which 
method, he had a considerable supply 
of necessary articles lying by him, 
beside what was in use. 

C 


‘But the main particular that seems 
to have enabled him to do so much 
with his income, was, that he paid 
for evei-y thing as soon as he had it, 
except, alone, what were cuvrent 
accounts, such as rent for his house 
and seiwants’ wages; and these he 
paid at the stated times with the ut¬ 
most exactness. He gave notice to 
the tradesmen of the neighbouring 
market-towns that they should no 
longer have his custom, if they let 
any of his servants have anything 
without their paying for it. Thus he 
put it out of his power to commit 
those imprudences to which those 
are liable that defer their'payments 
by using their money some other 
way than where it ought to go. 
And whatever money he had 
by him, he knew that it was not 
demanded elsewhere, but that he 
might safely employ it as he 
pleased. 

‘His example was confined, by the 
sequestered place of his abode, to the 
observation of few, though his pru¬ 
dence and virtue would have made it 
valuable to all who could have known 
it.—These few particulars, which I 
knew myself, or have obtained from 
those who lived with him, may afford 
instruction, and be an incentive 
to that wise art of living, which 
he so successfully practised.’ Bos¬ 
well. 
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‘ The 
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30 T/usis in Civil Law. 


‘ 1m: CtCfl holds vcr)' well together. Monday is ray night’. I con- 
tiTiM SO nse tolerably well, and read more than I did. I hope some- 
SfcjRg ®i;i jet coMe on it’. I am, Sir, 

‘ Your most affectionate servant, 

‘May so, 1766, ‘ SASf. JOHNSON. 

F !eet-strect.’ 

After I kid been some time in Scotland, I mentioned to him 
in a letter that ‘On my first return to my native country, after 
s»«ic years absence, I was told of a vast number of my 
acr|iaint.ince who were ail gone to the land of forgetfulness, and 
f Jcarid mym:]f like a man stalking over a field of battle, who 
every moment perceives some one lying dead.’ I complained of 
irrewIuttDn, and mentioned my having made a vow as a security 
fci' good conduct. I wrote to him again, without being able to 
move his indolence; nor did I hear from him till he had-received 
a oipy fif rny inaugural Exercise, or Thesis in Civil Law, which 
i published at my admission as an Advocate, as is the custom in 
b<<:t'and. He then wrote to me as follows; 


‘l>t« Sl«, -BOSWELL, hSQ. 

P"* of my debt to you 

, i I wjII punish you for ft, by 

teLiag y«i that your Lahn wants correctionb In the beginning, sJi 

'O^prima, is not grammatical ; alterce 
aCuA In the next line you seem to use absolutely, 

read to acquire more knowledge.’ 

^ The passage omitted alluded to 
a private transaction. Boswell. 

This censure of my Latin relates 
to the Dedication, which was as 
toUows : 


' Of hrj being in the chair of The 
IJI l-SiAMY Cl.t'B, which at this time 
iJ* m€s a week in the evening. 
Bo-jWiLL. SetimU, Feb. 1764, note. 
paf, Feb, 1767, where he 
tke King that ‘be must now 


VIRO NOBIUSSIMO, ORNATISSIMO, 

JO.MVNI, 

VICECOMITI MOUNTSTUART, 

.VTAV1.S EDITO REOISVS ' 

EXCELS* FAMIU* DE BUTE SPEI ALTERS • 
LABENTE SECULO, ’ 

omomis 

List, .tyUARE OPIBUS AGGREDIUNTUR 
SAXGL-I.N-tS A.XTIQUt ET ILLUST^ 
•SEMPER MEMORL 

N.<.TU,11M SPLENOOREm VIRTUTIBUS AOGENTI : 


for 


■%'H/ xj/ 
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for what we call fa 7 nily, that is, for illustrious extraction, I doubt 
without authority. Hommes nullius originis, for Niillis orti majorilnis, 
or, Nullo loco fiati, is, I am afraid, barbarous.—Ruddiman is dead*. 

‘ I have now vexed you enough, and will try to please you. Your 
resolution to obey your father I sincerely approve; but do not accustom 
yourself to enchain your volatility by vows : they will sometime leave 
a thorn in your mind, which you will, perhaps, never be able to extract 
or eject. Take this warning, it is of great importanceh 

‘ The study of the law is what you very justly term it, cojjious and 
generous^; and in adding your name to its professors, you have done 
exactly what I always wished, when I wished you best. I hope that 
you will continue to pursue it vigorously and constantly'*. You gain, at 
least, what is no small advantage, security from those troublesome and 
wearisome discontents, which are always obtruding themselves upon a 
mind vacant, unemployed, and undetermined. 


AD rUBLICA POPUI.I COMITIA 
JAM LEGATO; 

IN OPTIMATIUM VERO MAGNA5 BRITANNIA: SENATU, 

JURE HAtREDITARIO, 

OLI.M CONSESSURO : 

VIM INSITAM VARIA DOCTRINA PROMOVENTE, 

NEC TAMEN SE VENDITANTE, 

PRAIDITO : 

PRISCA FIDE, ANIMO LIBERRIMO, 

ET MORUM ELEGANTTA 
IN.SIONI ; 

. IN ITALt/E VISITANDA: ITINERE, 

.SOCIO SUO HONORATISSIMO, 

HASCE jurisprudentia: PRIMITIAS \ 

devinctissima: amicitia: et observantia: ) 

MONUMENTUM, 

D. D. C Q. 

JACOBUS BOSWELL. Boswell, 


. *.See ante,]. 211. 

° Seepost, May 19, 177S. 

^ This alludes to the first sentence 
of the T Promrnium of my Thesis. 
‘Jurisprudentia: studio nullum 
uberius,.nullum generosius: iiv legi- 
bits enim agUandis,populorum mores, 
variasque fortunce vices ex quibus 
leges oriuniur, cofiternplari simul 
solemusl Boswell. 

■* ‘Mr.Boswell,’ says Malone,‘pro¬ 
fessed the Scotch and the English 
law ; but had never taken very great 


pains on the subject. His father, 
Lord Auchinleck, told liim one clay, 
that it would cost him more trouble to 
hide his ignorance in these profes¬ 
sions than to show his knowledge,- 
This Boswell owned he had found 
to be true.’ European Magazine, 
1798, p. 376. Boswell wrote to 
Temple in 1775: — ‘You are very 
kind in saying that I may overtake 
you in learning. Believe me though 
that I have a kind of impotency of 
study.’ Letters of Boswell,^. 181. 

‘ You 
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‘ Yon ought to think it no small inducement to diligence nnd perse¬ 
verance, that they will please your father. We all live upon the hope of 
pleasing somebody; and the pleasure of pleasing ought to be greatest, 
and at last always will be greatest, when our endeavours are exerted in 
consequence of our duty. 

‘ Life is not long, and too much of it must not pass in idle delibera¬ 
tion how it shall be spent; deliberation, which those who begin it by 
prudence, and continue it with .subtilty, must, after long cxpence of 
thought, conclude by chance'. To prefer one future mode of life to 
another, upon just reasons, requires faculties which it has not pleased 
our Creator to give us. 

‘ If, therefore, the profession you have chosen has some unexpected 
inconveniencies, console yourself by reflecting that no profession is 
without them; and that all the importunities and perplexities of busi¬ 
ness are softness and luxury, compared with the incessant cravings of 
vacancy, and the unsatisfactory expedients of idleness. 

“ H(ec sunt qua: nosird potui ie voce monere V 
Vade^ age." 

‘As to your History of Corsica, you have no materials which others 
have not, or may not have. You have, somehow, or other, warmed 
your imagination. I wish there were some cure, like the lover’s leap, 
for all heads of which some single idea has obtained an unreason¬ 
able and irregular possession. Mind your own affairs, and leave the 
Corsicans to theirs. I am, dear Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘London, Aug. 21, 1766.’ 


To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

‘Auchinicek, Nov. 6, 1766, 

‘Much Esteemed and Dear Sir. 


‘ I plead not guilty to® * 

’ This is a tntth that Johnson often 
enforced. ‘ Very few,’ said the poet; 
‘ live by choice; every man is placed 
in his present condition by causes 
which acted without his forcsiglu, 
and with which he did not always 
willingly co-operate.’ Rasselas, chap. 
16. ‘ To him that lives well,’ 

answered the hennit, ‘every fonn 
of life is good ; nor can I give any 




Other nilo for choice than to remove 
from all apparent evil,’ Jh,, chap, 
21. ‘Young man,’ said Omar, ‘it 
is of little use to form plans of life.’ 
Tke Idler, No. loi. 

” ‘I-Irec stmt quae nostra Uceat te 
voce moncri.’ ALneid, iii. 4fii. 

® The passage omitted explained 
the transaction to which the preced¬ 
ing letter had alluded. HoswKl.L, 

‘ Having 
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‘ Having thus, I hope, dearecl myself of llic eluuge brought agaiu.st 
me, I presume you will not be disiilea.sed if [ eseape the punishiuent 
which you have tlcereecl for me uiihearil. If you liavi- ilisi hargetl the 
arrows of criticism against an innocent man, you must n joice to fiiul 
they have missed him, or have not been poinieil so as to wound bim. 

‘To talk no longer in allegory, I am, with all defercitte, going to 
ofler a few observations in defence of my Huin, which you have lound 
fault with. 

‘You think T should have used .f/f/ //v'/z/fC, insteatl of a/c/ nikr.r, 
Spes is, indeed, often used to cxpire.ss something on which we have a 
future dependence, as in Virg. Kclog. i. 1. i.|, 

“ -- zzwzfzi namque f’cmet/os: 

Spem ah silke in mniti emnixa reliquit." 

and in Georg, iii. 1 . 473, 

“ Spemtpic gnj:^cmqHe simnt," 

for the lambs and the sheej). Vet it is also used to express any tiling 
on which we have a |)resent tlependcnrc, and is well aiipliecl to a man 
of distinguished infhtcncc, our support, our refuge, our prmidium, as 
Horace calls Masccnaa. So, .dtneirl xii. 1 . 57, C,)ueen Amaui atldresses 
her son-in-law Tttrnus ; —" Spes lu nunc unax" and he w;us then no 
future hope, for she adds, 

(hrus inipciiunique i.aiiui 
Tc penes 

which might have been said of my T.ord llute stiine yeans ago, Now I 
consider the present ICsirl of Iluic to be ' Jx.whte JamUm tie {lute sftc'i 
primaj’ and my l.ord MoimlHluarl, iis bis eldest suit, to be ' \peMilkrti.' 
So in H?neid xii. 1 , rfiS, after having mentioned Pater .'b'.neas, who was 
the/zwzz/spes, the zv^Tozzjt;-.spes, as my Clennan Ifieridn would say, the 
spes prima, the poet adds, 

“ El juxla Aseanius, mapue sjies altera Romte." 

‘ 'You think a/kne ungrammatical, and you tell me it should have 
been alleri. You must recollect, that in old times a/kt was declined 
regularlyj and when the ancient fragments [treserved in the Juris Cinith 
Ean/es were wriuan, it was certainly declined in tlie way that I use it. 
This, I should tliink, m.ay itroted a lawyer wlio writes a/km in a dis¬ 
sertation upon part of his own si icme. but as I toiild hardly venture 
to quote fragments of old haw to so classical a man us Mr, Johnson, I 
have not made an accurate search into these retmaimi, to find examples 

of 



‘You doubt my having authority for using genus absolutely, for what 
■we call family, that is, for illustrious extraction. Now I take genus in 
Latin, to have much the same signification with birth in English ; both 
in their primary meaning expressing simply descent, but both made to 
stand Kar f'^oxn for noble descent. Genus is thus used in Hor. lib. ii. 
Sat. V. 1 . 8, 

“ Et genus et virtus, 7 iisi cum re, vilior alga est.” 

‘And in lib. i. Epist. vi. 1 . 37, 

“ Et genus et formam Eegina penuiia dojiat." 

‘ And in the celebrated contest between Ajax and Ulysses, Ovid 3 
Metamorph. lib. xiii. 1 . 140, 

“ JVam genus et froavos, et quce non fecimus ipsi, 

Vix ea nostra voco.” 

‘ Homines nullius originis, for mtllis orti majortbus, or nullo loco natt, 
is, you are “ afraid, barbarous.” 

■ ‘ Origo is used to signify extraction, as in Virg. .lEneid i. 1 . 286, 

“ Nascetur pilch 7 -d Trojantcs origine Cccsar.” 

And in ^Eneid x. 1 . 618, 

“file ta7nen 7 iostrd deducit origine 7W7iien," 

And as nullus is used for obscure, is it not in the genius of the Latin 
language to write nullius originis, for obscure extraction ? 

‘ I have defended myself as well as I could. 

‘ Might I venture to differ from you with regard to the utility of vovls ? 
I am sensible that it wolild be very dangerous to make vows rashly, 
and without a due consideration. But I cannot help thinking that they 
may often be of great advantage to one of a variable judgement and 
irregular inclinations. I always remember a passage in one of your 
letters to our Italian friend Baretti; where talking of the monastick life, 
you say you do not wonder that serious men should put themselves under 
the protection of a religious order, when they have found how unable 
; they 


‘JAMES JBOSWELL/ 


It appears from Johnson’s diary, that he was this year at Mr. 
Thrale’s, from before Midsummer till after Michaelmas, and that 
he afterwards passed a month at Oxford. He had then con¬ 
tracted a great intimacy with Mr. Chambers of that University, 
afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, one of the Judges in India^ 
He published nothing this year in his own name; but the noble 
dedication^* to the King, of Gwyn’s London and Westminster 
Improved, written by him; and he furnished the Preface,f 
and several of the pieces, which compose a volume of Mis¬ 
cellanies by Mrs. Anna Williams, the blind lady who had an 
asylum in his house. Of these, there are his ‘ Epitaph on Philips'*,’* 
‘Translation of a Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas Hanmer®,’t 
‘ Friendship, an Ode®,’* and, ‘The Ant,’* a paraphrase from the 
Proverbs, of which I have a copy in his own hand-writing ; and, 

from internal evidence, I ascribe to him, ‘ To Miss-, on her 

giving the Authour a gold and silk net-work Purse of her own 
weaving'^;’t and, ‘The happy LifeVf 


“ See ante, June lo, 1761. 

“Mr. Croker says;—‘It was by 
visiting Chambers, when a fellow of 
University College, that Johnson be¬ 
came acquainted with Lord Stowell 
[at that time William Scott]; and 
when Chambers went to India, Lord 
Stowell, as he expressed it to me, 
seemed to succeed to his place in 
Johnson’s friendship.’ Croker’s Dos- 
ivell, p. go, note. John Scott (Earl 
of Eldon), Sir William Jones and 
Mr. Windham, were also members 
Of University College. The hall is 
adorned with the portraits of these 
five men. An engraving of Johnson 
is in the Common Room. 


’ It is not easy to discover any¬ 
thing noble or even felicitous in this 
Dedication. Works, v. 444. 

‘ See ante, i. 148. 

5 Sec ante, i. 177, note 2. 

‘ See ante, i. 158. 

' See ante, i. 178, note 2. 

° This poem is scarcely John¬ 
son’s, though all the lines but the 
third in the following couplets may 
be his. 

‘ Whose life not sunk in sloth is free 
from care. 

Nor tost by change, nor stagnant in 
despair; 

Wlio with wise authors pass the in¬ 
structive day, 


Most 
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Most of the pieces in this volume have evidently received 
additions from his superiour pen, particularly ‘Verses to Mr. 
Richardson, on his Sir Charles Grandison;’ ‘The Excursion;’ 
‘ Reflections on a Grave digging in Westminster Abbey’.’ There 
is in this collection a poem ‘On the Death of Stephen Grey, the 
Electrician;’* which, oh reading it, appeared to me to be 
undoubtedly Johnson’s. I asked Mrs. Williams whether it was 
not his. ‘Sir, (said she, with some warmth,) I wrote that poem 
before I had the honour of Dr. Johnson’s acquaintance.’ I, 
however, was so much impressed with my first notion, that I 
mentioned it to Johnson, repeating, at the same time, what Mrs. 
Williams had said. His answer was, ‘ It is true. Sir, that she 
wrote it before she was acquainted with me; but she has not told 
you that I wrote it all over again, except two lines”.’ ‘The 
Fountains,’t a beautiful little Fairy tale in prose, written with 
exquisite simplicity, is one of Johnson’s productions; and I can¬ 
not with-hold from Mrs. Thrale the praise of being the authour of 
that admirable poem, ‘The Three Warnings.’ 

He wrote this year a letter, not intended for publication, which 
has, perhaps, as strong marks of his sentiment and style, as any 
of his compositions. The original is in my possession. It is 
addressed to the late Mr. William Drummond, bookseller in 
Edinburgh, a gentleman of good family, but small estate, who 
took arms for the house of Stuart in 1745; and during his 


And wonder liow the moments stole 
away ; 

Wlro not retired beyond the sight of 
life 

Behold its weary cares, its noisy 
strife.’—p. i8. 

‘ J ohnson’s additions to these tliree 
poems are not at all evident. 

” In a note to the poem it is 
stated that Miss Williams, when, 
before her blindness, she was assist¬ 
ing Mr. Grey in his experiments, 
was the first that observed the emis¬ 
sion of the electrical spark from 
a human body. The best lines are 
the following :— 

-‘.Now, hoai-y Sage, pursue thy happy 
■ flight. 


With swifter motion haste to purer 
light. 

Where Bacon waits with Newton 
and with Boyle 

To hail thy genius, and applaud thy 
toil; 

Where intuition breaks through time 
and space, 

And mocks experiment’s successive 
race'; 

Sees tardy Science toil at Naturels 
laws. 

And wonders how th’ effect obscures 
the cause. 

Yet not to deep research or happy 
guess 

Is owed the life of hope, the death 
of peace,’ p, 42. 

concealment 





concealment in London till the act of general pardon came out 
obtained the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson, who justly esteemed 
him as a very worthy man. It seem.s, some of the members of 
the society in Scotland for propagating Christian knowledge, had 
opposed the scheme of translating the holy scriptures into the 
Erse or Gaelick language, from political considerations of the 
disadvantage of keeping up the distinction between the tligh- 
landers and the other inhabitants of North-Britain. Dr. Johnson 
being informed of this, I suppose by Mr. Drummond, wrote with 
a generous indignation as follows: 


‘To Mr. WiLLim Drummond. 

‘Sir, 

‘ I did not expect to hear that it could be, in an assembly convened 
for the propagation of Christian knowledge, a question whether any 
nation uninstructed in religion should receive instruction; or whether 
that instruction should be imparted to them by a translation of the holy 
books into their own language. If obedience to the will of God be 
necessary to happiness, and knowledge of his will be necessary to 
obedience, I know not how he that with-holds this knowledge, or delays 
it, can be said to love his neighbour as himself. He that voluntarily 
continues ignorance, is guilty of all the crimes which ignorance pro¬ 
duces; as to him that should extinguish the tapers of a light-house, 
might Justly be imputed the calamities of shipwrecks. Christianity is 
the highest perfection of humanity; and as no man is good but as he 
wishes the good of others, no man can be good in the highest degree 
who wishes not to others the largest measures of the greatest good. To 
omit for a year, or for a day, the most efficacious method of advancing 
Christianity, in compliance with any purposes that terminate on this 
side of the grave, is a crime of which I know not that the world has yet 
had an example, except in the practice of the planters of America', a 
race of mortals whom, I suppose, no other man wishes to resemble 
‘ The Papists have, indeed, denied to the laity the use of the bible; 
but this prohibition, in few places now very rigorously enforced, is 


’ A gentleman, writing from Vir¬ 
ginia to John Wesley, in 1755, about 
the need of educating the negro 
slaves in religion, says :—‘ Their 
masters generally neglect them, as 
though immortality was not the privi¬ 
lege of their souls in common with 
their own.’ Wesley’s Journal, ii. 
288. But much nearer home Johnson 


might have found this criminal 
enforcement of ignorance. Burke, 
writing in 1779, about the Irish, 
accuses the legislature of ‘ condemn¬ 
ing a million and a half of people to 
ignorance, according to act of parlia¬ 
ment.’ Burke’s Corres. ii. 294. 

” See post, March 21, 1775, and 
Appendix. 

defended 
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defended by arguments, which have for their foundation the care of 
souls. To obscure, upon motives merely political, the light of revela¬ 
tion, is a practice reserved for the reformed; and, surely, the blackest 
midnight of popery is meridian sunshine to such a reformation. I am 
not very willing that any language should be totally extinguished. The 
similitude and derivation of languages afford the most indubitable proof 
of the traduction of nations, and the genealogy of mankind'. They add 
often physical certainty to historical evidence; and often supply the 
only evidence of ancient migrations, and of the revolutions of ages 
which left no written monuments behind them. 

‘ Every man’s opinions, at least his desires, are a little influenced by, 
his favourite studies. My zeal for languages may seem, perhaps, rather 
over-heated, even to those by whom I desire to be well-esteemed. To 
those who have nothing in their thoughts but trade or policy, present 
power, or present money, I should not think it necessary to defend my 
opinions ; but with men of letters I would not unwillingly compound, 
by wishing the continuance of every language, however narrow in its 
extent, or however incommodious for common purposes, till it is repo- 
sited in some version of a known book, that it may be always hereafter 
examined and compared with other languages, and then permitting its 
disuse. For this purpose, the translation of the bible is most to be 
desired. It is not certain that the same method will not preserve the 
Highland language, for the purposes of learning, and abolish it from 
daily use. When the Highlanders read the Bible, they will naturally^ 
wish to have its obscurities cleared, and to know the history, collateral 
or appendant. Knowledge always desires increase; it is like fire, which 
must first be kindled by some external agent, but which will afterwards 
propagate itself. When they once desire to learn, they will naturally 
have recourse to the nearest language by which that desire can be grati¬ 
fied ; and one will tell another that if he would attain knowledge, he 
must learn English.' 

‘This speculation may, perhaps, be thought more subtle than the 
grossness of real life will easily admit. Let it, however, be remembered,- 
that the efficacy of ignorance has been long tried, and has not produced 
the consequence expected. Let knowledge, therefore, take its turn 
and let the patrons of privation stand awhile aside, and admit, the 
operation of positive principles. 

‘ You will be pleased. Sir, to assure the worthy man who is employed 
in the new translationthat he has my wishes for his success; and if 


'Johnson said very finely:— 
* Languages are the pedigree of 
nations.’ Boswell’s Hebrides, Sept. 

18, 1773. 


“ The Rev; Mr. John Campbell, 
Minister of the Parish of Kippen, 
near Stirling, who has lately favoured 
me with a long, intelligent, and very 

here 
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here or at Oxford I can be of any use, that I shall think it more than 
honour to promote his undertaking. 

‘ I am sorry that I delayed so long to write. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, 

; Aug. 13, 1766.’ 

The opponents of this pious scheme being made ashamed of 
their conduct, the benevolent undertaking was allowed to go 
onh 

The following letters, though not written till the year after, 
being chiefly upon the same subject, are here inserted. 


‘To Mr. William Drummond. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘That my letter should have had such effects as you mention, 
gives me great pleasure. I hope you do not flatter me by imputing to 
me more'good than I have really done. Those whom my arguments 
have persuaded to change their opinion, shew such modesty and 
.candour as deserve great praise. 

‘ I hope the worthy translator goes diligently forward. He has a 
higher reward in prospect than any honours which this world can 
bestow. I wish I could be useful to him. 

‘ The publication of my letter, if it could be of use in a cause to 
which all other causes are nothing, I should not prohibit. But first, I 
would have you consider whether the publication will really do any 


obliging letter upon this work, makes 
the following remark :—‘Dr. Johnson 
has alluded to the worthy man em¬ 
ployed in the translation of the New 
Testament. Might not this have 
afforded you an opportunity of pay¬ 
ing a proper tribute of respect to the 
memory of the Rev. Mr. James Stuart, 
late Minister of Killin, distinguished 
by his eminent Piety, Learning and 
Taste? The amiable simplicity of 
his life, his warm benevolence, his 
indefatigable and successful exer¬ 
tions for civilizing and improving the 
Parish of which he was Minister 
for upwards Of fifty years, entitle him 


to the gratitude of his countiy, and 
the veneration of all good men. It 
certainly would be a pity, if such a 
character should be permitted to sink 
into oblivion.’ BOSWELL. 

‘ Seven years later Johnson re¬ 
ceived from the Society some religious 
works in Erse. See ^ost, June 24, 
1774. Yet in his journey to the 
Hebrides,in 1773 {Works, loi),he 
had to record of the parochial schools 
in those islands that ‘ by the rule of 
their institution they teach only 
English, so that the natives read a 
language which they may never use or 
understand.’ 


good ; 
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good; next, whether by printing and distributing a very small number, 
you may not attain all that you propose ; and, what perhaps I should 
have said first, whether the letter, which I do not now perfectly remem¬ 
ber, be fit to be printed. 

‘ If you can consult Dr. Robertson, to whom I am a* little known, I 
shall be satisfied about the propriety of whatever he shall direct. If he 
thinks that it should be printed, I entreat him to revise it; there mhy, 
perhaps, be some negligent lines written, and whatever is amiss, he 
knows very w'ell how to rectify*. 

‘ Be pleased to let me know, from time to time, how this excellent 
design goes forward. 

‘ Make my compliments to young Mr. Drummond, whom I hope you 
will live to see such as you desire him. 

‘ I have not lately seen Mr. Elphinston^ but believe him to be pros¬ 
perous. I shall be glad to hear the same of you, for I am, Sir, 

‘Your affectionate humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.* 

‘Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, 

April 2r, 1767.’ 

‘To THE Same. 

‘Sir, 

‘ I returned this week from the country, after an absence of neat 
six months, and found your letter with many others, which I should have 
answered sooner, if I had sooner seen them. 

‘ Dr. Robertson’s opinion was surely right. Men should not be told 
of the faults which they have mended. I am glad the old language is 
taught, and honour the translator as a man whom God has distinguished 
by the high office of propagating his word. 

‘ I must take the liberty of engaging you in an office of charity. 
Mrs. Heely, the wife of Mr. Heely, who had lately some office in your 
theatre, is ray near relation, and now in great distress. They wrote me 
word of their situation some time ago, to which I returned them an 
answer which raised hopes of more than it is proper for me to give them. 
Their representation of their affairs I have discovered to be such as 
cannot be trusted; and at this distance, though their case requires 
haste, I know not how to act. She, or her daughters, may be heard of 
at Canongate Head. I must beg. Sir, that you will enquire after them, 
and let me know what is to be done. I am willing to go to ten pounds, 

* This paragraph shews Johnson’s ment of caprice, he may have spoken 
real estimation of the character and of his works. BoswELL. 
abilities of the celebrated Scottish » See i. 210, 

Historian, however lightly, in a mo- 

and 
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and will transmit you such a sum, if upon examination you find it likely 
to be of use. If they are in immediate want, advance them what you 
think proper. What I could do, I would do for the women, having no 
great reason to pay much regard to Heely himself*. 

‘ I believe you may receive some intelligence from Mrs. Baker, of the 
theatre, whose letter I received at the same time with yours; and to 
whom, if you see her, you will make my excuse for the seeming neglect 
of answering her. 

‘ Whatever you advance within ten pounds shall be immediately re¬ 
turned to you, or paid as you shall order. I trust wholly to your judge¬ 
ment. 

‘ I am, Sir, &c. 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘London, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, 

Oct. 24, 1767.’ 

Mr. Cuthbert Shaw“, alike distinguished by his genius, misfor¬ 
tunes, and misconduct, published this year a poem, called ‘ The 
Race, by Mercurius Spur, Esq.^,’ in which he whimsically made 
the living poets of England contend for pre-eminence of fame by 
running: 

‘Prove by their heels the prowess of the head.’ 

In this poem there was the following portrait of Johnson: 

‘Here Johnson comes,—unblest with outward grace. 

His rigid morals stamp’d upon his face. 

While strong conceptions struggle in his brain j 
(For even wit is brought to-bed with pain:) 

To view him, porters with their loads would rest. 


‘ This is the person concerning 
whom Sir John Hawkins has thrown 
out very unwarrantable reflections 
both against Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Francis Barber. Boswell. See 
^ost, under Oct. 20, 1784. In 1775, 
Heely, it appears, applied through 
Johnson for the post that was 
soon to be vacant of ‘master of 
the tap’ at Ranelagh House. ‘He 
seems,’ wrote Johnson, in forward¬ 
ing his letter of application, ‘ to liave 
a genius for an alehouse.’ Pioasi 
Letters, i. 210. See also ^ost, Aug. 
12, 1784. 


“ See an account of him in the 
EtiropcanMaga 3 ine,]M\. 1786. Bos¬ 
well. There we learn that he was 
in his time a grammar-school usher, 
actor, poet, the puffing partner in a 
quack medicine, and tutor to a youth¬ 
ful Earl. He was suspected of levy¬ 
ing bl.ackmail by threats of satiric 
publications, and he suffered from a 
disease which rendered him an 
object almost offensive to sight, He 
was born in 1738 or 1739, and died 
in 1771. 

^ It was republished in The Re¬ 
pository, ii, 227, edition of 1790. 

And 








Aught human with so horrible a mien, 

Debating whether they should stay or run, 

Virtue steps forth, and claims him for her son: 

With gentle speech she warns him now to yield, 

Nor stain his glories in the doubtful field j 
But wrapt in conscious worth, content sit down. 

Since Fame, resolv’d his various pleas to crown. 

Though forc’d his present claim to disavow. 

Had long reserv’d a chaplet for his brow. 

He bows, obeys; for time shall first expire. 

Ere Johnson stay, when Virtue bids retire.’ 

The Flonourable Thomas Hervey” and his lady having un¬ 
happily disagreed, and being about to separate, Johnson intei fci ed 
as their friend, and wrote him a letter of expostulation, which I 
have not been able to find; but the substance of it is ascertained 
by a letter to Johnson in answer to it, which Mr. Hervey printed. 
The occasion of this corre.spondence between Dr. Johnson and 
'Mr. Hervey, was thus related to me by Mr. Beauclerk”. Torn 
Hervey had a great liking for Johnson, and in his will had left 
him a legacy of fifty pounds. One day he said to me, “ Johnson 
may want this money now, more than afterwards. I have a 
mind to give it him directly. Will you be so good as to Carry a 
fifty pound note from me to him?” This I positively refused to 
do, as he- might, perhaps, have knocked me down for insulting 
him, and have afterwards put the note in his pocket. But I said, 
if Hervey would write him a letter, and enclose a fifty pound 
note, I should take care to deliver it. He accordingly did write 
him a letter, mentioning that he was only paying a legacy a little 
sooner. To his letter he added, “F.S. I am going to part with my 
wife'.' Johnson then wrote to him, saying nothing of the note, 
but remonstrating with him against parting with his wife.’ 


‘ The Hon.Thomas Hervey, whose 
Letter to Sir Thomas Hanmer in 
1742 was much read at that time. 
He was the second son of John, first 
■Earl of Bristol, and one of the 
brothers of Johnson’s early friend. 


Henry Hervey. He died Jan. 20^ 
1775. Malone. See post, April 6, 
1775 - 

“ See post, under Sept. 22, 1777, 
for another story told by Beauclerk 
against Johnson of a Mr Hervey. ; 

When 


was not printed®. 

In Febnuuy, 1767, there happened one of the most remarkable 
incidents of Johnson’s life, which gratified liis monarchical enthu¬ 
siasm, and which he loved to relate with^all its circumstances, 
when requested by his friends. Thi.s was his being honoured by 
a private conversation with his Majesty, in the library at the 
Queen’s house-'. Me had frequently visited those siilendid rooms 
and noble collection of books'*, which he used to say was more 
numerous and curious than he .siqipo-scd any person could have 
made in the time which the King had employed. Mr. Barnard, 
the librarian, took care that he should have every accommodation 


' Essays pulilishctl in the Daily 
GasMeer and itCtcrwards coUectccl 
into two vols. (rent. Ufaff. for 1748, 
1). 48. 

“ Mr. Crokcr velvets that Johnson 
employed his pen for hire: in 1 Icrvcy’s 
‘ disgusting'aqiuil)l)lc.‘i,’ and in a long 
note describes Ilervcy’s leliev to Sir 
Thomas Haninor with whose wife he 
had eloped. Jktt the attack to which 
Johnson was hived to reply was not 
made by Hanmer, but, as was sup¬ 
posed, liy Sir C. JI. Williams. J(c- 
causo a man has wronged another, 
he is not therefore to aulnnit to tlie 
attacks of a third. Williams, more¬ 
over, it must be remembered, was 
himself a man of licentious diameter. 

^ Buckingham House, liought in 
1761, by George 111 , and settled 
on Queen Charlotte, The present 
Buckingham Palace occupies the 
site. P, Cunningham. Here, ac¬ 
cording to Hawkins {.l.ife, [). 470), 
Johnson met tiie Prince of Wales 
(George W.) when a child, ‘and civ 
VOL, n. 


quired as to liis knowledge of the 
Scriptures ; die prince in his answers 
gave liim great Miitisfaelion.’ Horace 
Walpole, writing of ilu; I’rinee at 
tlte age. of niueU-en, says {J.iurinU 
of the J\ei}'ii o/tieori'e Iff ii. 503): • 

‘ Nothing wiis t-oarser timn Ids con¬ 
versation and iiltrases ; anti it tnade 
men smile to find ilial in tlie imlace 
of jiicty ami pride Ids Royal Higlv 
ness had learnt notldng but the 
dialect of footmen and gi-ooms.’ 

■* f)r, Johnson Imd the honour of 
contributing his assistance lowarda 
the formation of this lil.irary ; for I 
have read a long letter from him to 
Mr. Barnard,giving the most masterly 
inslrueiions cm the subject. I wished 
much to have gniiidccl my renders 
with the perusal of tills letter, and 
have reason to think that his Majesty 
would have been graciously pleased 
to permit its publication 1 but Mr. 
Ilarnarcl, to whom I applied, declined 
it‘on Ids own account.’ BosWKU,. It 
is given in Mr. Crokeris eclitton, p. 196. 

that 
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that could contribute to his ease and convenience, while indulging 
his literaiy taste in that place; so that he had here a very agree¬ 
able resource at leisure hours. 

His Majesty having been informed of his occasional visits, was 
pleased to signify a desire that he should be told when Dr. 
Johnson came next to the library. Accordingly, the next time 
that Johnson did come, as soon as he was fairly engaged with a 
book, on which, while he sat by the fire, he seemed quite intent, 
Mr. Barnard stole round to the apartment where the King was, 
and, in obedience to his Majesty’s commands, mentioned that 
Dr. Johnson was then in the library. His Majesty said he was at 
leisure, and would go to him; upon which Mr, Barnard took one 
of the candles that stood on the King’s table, and lighted his 
Majesty through a suite of rooms, till they came to a private door 
into the library, of which his Majesty had the key. Being entered, 
Mr. Barnard stepped forward hastily to Dr. Johnson, who was 
still in a profound study, and whispered him, ‘ Sir, here is the 
King.’ Johnson started up, and stood still. His Majesty ap¬ 
proached him, and at once was courteously casyh 


■■ The particulars of this conversa¬ 
tion I have been at great pains to 
collect with the utmost authenticity 
from Dr. Johnson’s own detail to my¬ 
self ; from Mr. Langton who was 
present when he gave an account 
of it to Dr. Joseph Warton, and 
several other friends, at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s; from Mr. Barnard; from 
the copy of a letter written by the late 
Mr. Strahan the printer, to Bishop 
Warburton; and from a minute, 
the original of which is among 
the papers of the late Sir James 
Caldwell, and a copy of which was 
most obligingly obtained for me from 
his son Sir John Caldwell, by Sir 
Francis Lumm, To all these gentle¬ 
men I beg leave to make my gr ateful 
acknowledgements, and particularly 
to Sir Francis Lumm, who was 
pleased to take a great deal of trouble, 
and even had the minute laid before 
the King by Lord Caermarthen, now 
Duke of Leeds, then one of his 


Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State, who announced to Sir Francis 
the Royal pleasure concerning it by 
a letter, in these words : ‘ I have 
the King’s commands to assure you. 
Sir, how sensible his Majesty is of 
your attention in communicating the 
minute of the conversation previous to 
its publication. As there appears no 
objection to your complying with 
Mr. Boswell’s wishes.on the subject, 
you are at full liberty to deliver it to 
that gentleman, to make such use of 
in his Life of Dr. Johnson, as he may 
think proper. Boswell. In 1790, 
Boswell published in a quarto sheet 
of eight pages A Conversation between 
His Most Sacred Majesty George III. 
and Samuel Johnson, LLD. Illus¬ 
trated with Observatio 7 i 5 . By James 
Boswell, Esq. London. Printed by 
Henry Baldwin, for Charles Dilly in 
the Poultry. MDCCXC. Price Half- 
a-Guinea. Entered in the Hall-Book 
of the Company of Stationers,' It is 

His 







His Majesty began by observing, that he understood he came 
sometimes to the library; and then mentioning his having heard 
that the Doctor had been lately at Oxford', asked him if he was 
not fond of going thither. To which Johnson answered, that he 
was indeed fond of going to Oxford sometimes, but was likewise 
glad to come back again. The King then asked him what they 
were doing at Oxford. Johnson answered, he could not much 
commend their diligence, but that in some respects they were 
mended, for they had pitt their press under better regulations, and 
were at that time printing Polybius. He wa§ then asked whether 
there were better libraries at Oxford or Cambridge. He answered, 
he believed the Bodleian was larger than any they had at Cam¬ 
bridge; at the same time adding, ‘ I hope, whether we have more 
books or not than they have at Cambridge, we shall make as 
good use of them as they do.’ Being asked whether All-Souls or 
Christ-Church library” was the largest, he answered, ‘All-Souls 
library is the largest we have, except the Bodleian.’ ‘Aye, (said 
the King,) that is the publick library.’ 

His Majesty enquired if he was then writing any thing. He 
answered, he was not, for he had pretty well told the world what 
he knew, and must now read to acquire more knowledgel The 
King, as it should seem with a view to urge him to rely on his 
own stores as an original writer, and to continue his labours'', then 
said ‘ I do not think you borrow much from any body.’ Johnson 
said, he thought he had already done his part as a writer. ‘ I 
should have thought so too, (said the King,) if you had not 
written so well.’—Johnson observed to me, upon this, that ‘No 
man could have paid a handsomer compliment; and it was fit 
for a King to pay. It was decisive.’ When asked by another 
friend, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, whether he made any reply to 
this high compliment, he answered, ‘ No, Sir. When the King 
had said it, it was to be so. It was not for me to bandy civilities 
with my Sovereign h’ Perhaps no man who had spent his whole 

of the same impression as the first read more than I did. 1 hope some- 
edition of the Life of Joh 7 ison. thing will yet come on it.’ Ante, ii. 

‘ After Midraclmas, 1766. See 20. 
ante, ii. 25. ^ Boswell and Goldsmith had in 

” Se&post, May, 31, 1769, note. like manner urged him ‘to continue 

^ Writing to Langton, on May 10, his labours.’ See i. 398, and ii. 15. 
of the year before he had said, ‘ I ® Johnson had written to Lord 

D % life 
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life in courts could have shewn a more nice and dignified sense of 
true politeness, than Johnson did in this instance. 

His Majesty having observed to him that he supposed he 
must have read a great deal; Johnson answered, that he thought 
more than he read'; that he had read a great deal in the early 
part of his life, but having fallen into ill health, he had not been 
able to read much, compared with others: for instance, he said 
he had not read much, compared with Dr. Warburton". Upon 
which the King said, that he heard Dr. Warburton was a man of 
such general knowledge, that you could scarce talk with him on 
any subject on which he was not qualified to speak; and that his 


Chesterfield in the Pla 7 t of his 
Dictionary {Works, V. 19), ‘Ausonius 
thought that modesty forbade him to 
plead inability for a task to which 
Cassar had judged him equal :— Cur 
me ^osse negem posse quod ilk 
putatf' We may compare also a 
passage in Mme. D’Arblay’s Diary 
(ii. 377 ):—‘The King. “I believe 
there is no constraint to be put upon 
real genius j nothing but inclination 
can set" it to work. Miss Burney, 
however, knows best.” And then 
hastily returning to me he cried; 
“What ? what?” “ No, sir, I—I—be¬ 
lieve not, certainly,” quoth I, very 
awkwardly, for' I seemed taking a 
violent compliment only as my due ; 
but I knew not how to put him off as 
1 would another person.’ 

' In one part of the character of 
Pope {Works, viii. 319), Johnson seems 
to be describing himself:—‘ He cer¬ 
tainly was in his early life a man of 
great literary curiosity; and when he 
rvrote his Essay on Criticism had for 
his age a very wide acquaintance with 
books. When he entered into the 
living world, it seems to have 
happened to him as to many others, 
that he was less attentive to dead 
masters; he studied in the academy 
of Paracelsus, and made the universe 
his favourite volume ... His frequent 
references to history, his allusions to 


various kinds of knowledge, and his 
images selected from art and nature, 
with his observations on the opera¬ 
tions of the mind and the modes of 
life, show an intelligence perpetually 
on the wing, excursive, vigorous, and 
diligent, eager to pursue knowledge, 
and attentive to retain it.’ See ante, 
i. 57 . 

' Johnson thus describes War- 
burton {Works, viii. 288):—‘About 
this time [1732] Warburton began to 
make his appearance in the first ranks 
of learning. He was a man of vigor¬ 
ous faculties, a mind fervid and 
vehement, supplied by Incessant and 
unlimited enquiry, with wonderful 
extent and variety of knowledge.’ 
Cradock {Meinoirs, i. 188) says that 
‘ Bishop Hurd always wondered 
where it was possible for Warburton 
to meet with certain anecdotes with 
which not only his conversation, but 
likewse his writings, abounded. “ I 
could have readily informed him,” 
said Mrs. Warburton, “ for, when we 
passed our winters in London, he 
would often, after his long and severe 
studies, send out for a whole basket 
ful of books from the circulating 
libraries ; and at times I have gonf 
into his study, and found him laugh 
ing, though alone.” ’ Lord Macaula; 
was, in this respect, the Warburtoi 
of our age. 


learning 





he thought of it. Johnson answered, ‘Warburton has most 
general, most scholastick learning; Lowth is the more correct 
scholar. I do not know which of them calls names best.’ The 
King was pleased to say he was of the same opinion; adding, 
‘You do not think, then. Dr. Johnson, that there was much argu¬ 
ment in the ease.’ Johnson said, he did not think there was^". 
‘ Why truly, (said the King,) when once it comes to calling names, 
argument is pretty well at an end.’ 

His Majesty then asked him what he thought of Lord Lyttel- 


‘ The Rev. Mr. Strahan dearly 
recollects having been told by 
Johnson, that the King observed that 
Pope made Warburton a Bishop. 
‘True, Sir, (said Johnson,) but War- 
burton did more for Pope ; he made 
him a Christian ; ’ alluding, no doubt, 
to his ingenious Comments on the 
Essay on Ma 7 t. Boswei.i,. The 
statements both of the King and 
Johnson are supported by two 
passages in Johnson’s Life of Pope. 
{Works, viii. 289, 290). He says 
of Warburton’s Comments;—‘ Pope, 
who probably began to doubt the 
tendency of his own work, was glad 
that the positions, of which he per¬ 
ceived himself not to know the full 
meaning, could by any mode of in¬ 
terpretation be made- to moan well. 

... From this time Pope lived in the 
closest intimacy with his comment¬ 
ator, and amply rewarded his kind¬ 
ness and his zeal; for he introduced 
him to Mr. Murray, by whose interest 
he became preacher at Lincoln’s Inn; 
and to Mr. Allen, who gave him his 
niece and his estate, and by con- 
.sequence a bishoprick.’ See also 
the account given by Johnson, in 
Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 21, 1773. 
Bishop Law in his Revised Preface 
to Archbishop King’s Origin ofE-uil 
(1781), p. xvii, writes:—I had now 


the satisfaction of seeing that those 
very principles which had been main¬ 
tained by Archbishop King were 
adopted by Mr. Pope in his Essay 
on Man; this I used to recollect, 
and sometimes relate, with pleasure, 
conceiving that such an account did 
no less honour to the poet than to 
our philosopher ; but was soon made 
to understand that anything of that 
kind was taken highly amiss by one 
[Warburton] who had once held the 
doctrine of that same Essay to be 
rank atheism, but afterwards turned 
a warm advocate for it, and thought 
proper to deny the account above- 
mentioned, with heavy menaces 
against those who presumed to in¬ 
sinuate that Pope borrowed anything 
from any man whatsoever.’ See post, 
Oct. 10, 1779. 

“ In Gibbon’s Memoirs, a fine 
passage is quoted from Lowth’s 
Defence of the University of Oxford, 
against Warburton’s reproaches. ‘I 
ti'anscribc with pleasure this eloquent 
passage,’ writes Gibbon, ‘ without in¬ 
quiring whether in this angry con¬ 
troversy the spirit of Lowth himself 
is purified from the intolerant zeal 
which Warburton had ascribed to 
the genius of the place.’ Gibbon’s 
Misc. Works, i. 47 . ' See Boswell’s 
Hebrides, Aug. 28, 1773. 

ton’s 
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ton’s History, which was then just published b Johnson said, he 
thought his style pretty good, but that he had blamed Henry the 
Second rather too much. ‘ Why, (said the King), they seldom do 
these things by halves.’ ‘No, Sir, (answered Johnson), not to 
Kings.’ But fearing to be misunderstood, he proceeded to explain 
himself; and immediately subjoined, ‘That for those who spoke 
worse of Kings than they deserved, he could find no excuse; but 
that he could more easily conceive how some might speak better 
of them than they deserved, without any ill intention; for, as 
Kings had much in their power to give, those who were favoured 
by them would frequently, from gratitude, exaggerate their 
praises; and as this proceeded from a good motive, it was cer¬ 
tainly excusable, as far as errour could be excusable.’ 

The King then asked him what he thought of Dr. HilD, 
Johnson answered, that he was an ingenious man, but had no 
veracity; and immediately mentioned, as an instance of it, an 
assertion of that writer, that he had seen objects magnified to a 
much greater degree by using three or four microscopes at a 
time, than by using one. ‘ Now, (added Johnson,) every one 


‘ Sta j>ost, April 15, 1773, where 
Johnson says that Lyttelton ‘ in his 
I{istorymat& the most vulgar Whigg- 
istn,’ and April 10, 1776. Gibbon, 
who had reviewed it this year, says 
in Vis Memoirs {Misc. Works, i. 207): 
‘ Tlte public has ratified my judgment 
of that voluminous work, in which 
sense and learning are not illuminated 
by a ray of genius.’ 

’’ Hawkins says of him {Life, p. 
211):—‘He obtained from one of 
those universities which would scarce 
refuse a degree to an apothecary’s 
horse a diploma for that of doctor 
of physic.’ He became a great com¬ 
piler and in one year earned;^ 1500. 
In the end he turned quack-doctor. 
He was knighted by the King of 
Sweden ‘ in return for a present to 
that monarch of his Vegetable Systemi 
He at least thrice attacked Garrick 
(Murphy’s Garrick, pp. 136,189, 212), 
who replied with three epigrams, of 
which the last is well-known ;— 


‘For Farces and Physic his equal 
there scarce is ; 

His Farces are Physic, his Physic a 
Farce is.’ 

Horace Walpole [Letters iii. 372), 
witing on Jan. 3,1761, said:—‘Would 
you believe, what I know is fact, that 
Dr. Hill earned fifteen guineas a week 
by working for wholesale dealers? 
He was at once employed on six 
voluminous works of Botany, Hus¬ 
bandry, &c., published weekly.’ 
Churchill in the Rosciad thus writes 
of him :— 

‘ Who could so nobly grace the 
motley list. 

Actor, Inspector, Doctor, Botanist? 
Knows any one so well—sure no one 
knows— 

At once to play, prescribe, compound, 
compose ?’ 

Churchill’s Poems, i. 6. In the 
Gent. Mag. xxii. 568, it is stated that 
he had acted pantomime, tragedy and 
comedy, and had been damned in all. 

acquainted 








acquainted with microscopes knows, that the more of them he 
looks through, the less the object will appear.’ ‘ Why, (replied 
the King,) this is not only telling an untruth, but telling it 
clumsily; for, if that be the case, every one who can look through 
a microscope will be able to detect him’.’ 

‘I now, (said Johnson to his friends, when relating what had 
passed) began to consider that I was depreciating this man in 
the estimation of his Sovereign, and thought it was time for me“ 
to say something that might be more favourable.’ He added, 
therefore, that Dr. Hill was, notwithstanding, a very curious 
observer; and if he would have been contented to tell the world 
no more than he knew, he might have been a very considerable 
man, and needed not to have recourse to such mean expedients 
to raise his reputations 

The King then talked of literary journals, mentioned particu¬ 
larly the Journal des Savans, and asked Johnson if it was well 
done. Johnson said, it was formerly very well done, and gave 
some account of the persons who began it, and carried it on for 
some years; enlarging, at the same time, on the nature and use 
of such works. The King a.sked him if it was well done now, 
Johnson answered, he had no reason to think that it was^. The 
King then asked him if there were any other literary journals 
published in this kingdom, except the Montldy and Critical 
Revieivs^] and on being answered there were no other, his 


' Mr. Croker quotes Bishop Elring- 
ton, who says, ‘ Dr. Johnson was un¬ 
just to Hill, and showed that he did 
not understand the subject.’ Crokeds 
Boswell, p. 186. 

” D’Israeli {Curiosities of Litera- 
Itire, ed. 1834, i. 201) says that ‘Hill, 
once when he fell sick, owned to a 
friend that he had over-fatigued him¬ 
self with writing seven works at once, 
one of which was on architecture and 
another on cookery.’ D’lsraeli adds 
that Hill contracted to translate a 
Dutch work on insects for fifty 
guineas. As he was ignorant of the 
language, he bargained with another 
translator for twenty-five guineas. 
This man, who was equally ignorant, 


rebargained with a third, who per¬ 
fectly understood his original, for 
twelve guineas. 

^ Gibbon {Misc, Works, v. 442), 
writing on Dec. 20, 1763, of the 
Journal des Savans, says:—‘ I can 
hardly express how much I am de¬ 
lighted with this journal; its charac¬ 
teristics are erudition, precision, and 
taste.... The father of all the rest, 
it is still their superior. . .. There is 
nothing to be wished for in it but a 
little more boldness and philosophy; 
but it is published under the Chan¬ 
cellor’s eye.’ 

Goldsmith, in his Present State 
of Polite Learning (ch. xi.), published 
iu I 759 i says;—‘We have two literary 
Majesty 
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Majesty asked which of them was the best: Johnson answered, 
that the Monthly Review was done with most care, the Critical 
upon the best principles; adding that the authours of the Monihly 
Review were enemies to the Church'. This the King said he 
was sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions, when Johnson observed, that they had now a better 
method of arranging their materials than formerly. ‘Aye, (said 
the King,) they are obliged to Dr. Johnson for that;’ for his 
Majesty had heard and remembered the circumstance, which 
Johnson himself had forgot 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have the literary biography 
of this country ably executed, and proposed to Dr. Johnson to 
undertake it. Johnson signified his readiness to comply with his 
Majesty’s wishes. 

During the whole of this interview, Johnson talked to his 
Majesty with profound respect, but still in his firm manly 
•manner, with a sonorous voice, and never in that subdued tone 
which is commonly used at the levee and in the drawing-room^ 
■After the King withdrew, Johnson shewed himself highly pleased 
with his Majesty’s conversation, and gracious behaviour. He 
said to Mr. Barnard, ‘Sir, they may talk of the King as they will; 
but he is the finest gentleman I have ever seen'*.’ And he after¬ 
reviews in London, wldi critical kindly examined the records of the 
newspapers and magazines without Royal Society, but has not been able to 
number. The compilers of these discover what the‘circumstance’was. 
resemble the commoners of Rome, Neither is any light thrown on it by 
they are all for levelling property, not Johnson’s reviews of Birch’s History 
•by increasing their own, but by of the Royal Society and Philoso- 
diminishing that of others. . . . The phical Transactions, vol. xlix. [ante, 
most diminutive son of fame or of i. 309), which I have examined, 
•famine has his and his ?<.!■, his ’ ‘Were you to converse with a 
■firstlys and his secondlys, as methodi- King, you ought to be as easy and 

cal as if bound in cow-hide and closed unembarrassed as with your own 
• with clasps of brass. Were these valet-de-chambre ; but yet every 
Monthly • Re'views and Magazines look, word, and action should imply 
■ frothy, pert, or absurd, they might the utmost respect. What would be 
•find some pardon, but to be dull and proper and well-bred with others 
•dronish is an encroachment on the much your superior, would be absurd 
prerogative of a folio.’ and ill-bred with one so very much 

' Seepost, April to, 1766. so.’ Chesterfield’s Letters, iii. 203. 

” Mr. White, the Librarian of the ■* Imlac thus described to Rasselas 
■“Royal Society, has, at my request, his interview with the Great Mogul: 

wards 





wards observed to Mr. Langton, ‘ Sir, his manners arc those of as 
fine a gentleman as we may suppose Lewis the Fourteenth or 
Charles the Second.’ 

At Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, where a circle of Johnson’s friends 
was collected round him to hear his account of this memorable 
conversation, Dr. Joseph Warton, in his frank and lively manner', 
was very active in pressing him to mention the particulars. 


—‘The emperor asked me many 
questions concerning my counti'y and 
my travels; and though I cannot now 
recollect anything that he uttered 
above the power of a common man, 
he dismissed me astonished at his 
wisdom, and enamoured of his good¬ 
ness.’ Rasselas, chap. ix. Wraxall 
{Memoirs, edit, of 1884, i. 283) says 
that Johnson was no judge of a fine 
gentleman. ‘George III,’ he adds, 

‘ was altogether destitute of these 
ornamental and adventitious endow¬ 
ments.’ He mentions ‘the oscilla¬ 
tions of his body, the precipitation of 
his questions, none of which, it was 
said, would wait for an answer, and 
the hurry of his articulation.’ Mr. 
Wheatley, in a note on this passage, 
quotes the opinion of ‘Adams, the 
American Envoy, who said, the “King 
is, I really think, the most accom¬ 
plished courtier in his dominions.” ’ 

‘ ‘Dr. Warton made me a most 
obsequious bow.. . . He is what Dr. 
Johnson calls a rapturist, and I saw 
plainly he meant to pour forth much 
civility into my ears. He is a very 
•communicative, gay, and pleasant 
converser, and enlivened the whole 
day by his readiness upon all sub¬ 
jects.’ Mmc. D’Arblay’s Diary, ii. 
236. It is very likely that he is ‘ the 
ingenious -writer’ mentioned post, 
1780, in Mr. Langton’s ‘ Collection,’ 
■of whom Johnson said, ‘ Sir, he is an 
enthusiast by rule.’ Mr. Windham 
records that Johnson, speaking of 
Warton’s admiration of fine passages,' 
said ;—‘ His taste is amazement ’ 


(misprinted atnuseme 7 it). Windham’s 
Diary, p. 20. In her Memoirs of Dr. 
Burney (ii. 82), Mme. D’Arblay says 
that Johnson ‘at times, when in gay 
spirits, would take off Dr. Warton 
with the strongest humour ; describ¬ 
ing, almost convulsively, the ecstasy 
with which he would seize upon the 
person nearest to him, to hug in his 
arms, lest his grasp should be eluded, 
while he displayed some picture or 
some prospect’ In that humourous 
piece. Probationary Odes for the 
Laureateship (p. xliii), Dr. Joseph is 
made to hug his brother in his arms, 
when he sees him descend safely 
from the balloon in which he had 
composed his Ode. Thomas Warton 
is described in the same piece (p. 
116) as ‘a little, thick, squat, red¬ 
faced man.’ There was for some time 
a coolness between Johnson and Dr. 
Warton. Warton,* writing on Jan. 
22, 1766, says :—‘ I only dined with 
Johnson, who seemed cold and indif¬ 
ferent, and scarce said anything to 
me ; perhaps he has heard what I 
said of his Shakespeare, or rather 
was offended at what I wrote to him— 
as he pleases.’ Wood’s Warto?t, p. 
312. Wooll says that a dispute took 
place between the two men at Rey¬ 
nolds’s house. ‘ One of the company 
overheard the following conclusion of 
the dispute. Johnson. “ Sir, I am 
not used to be contradicted." War- 
TON. “ Better for yourself and friends, 
Sir, if you were; our admiration 
could not be increased, but our love 
might.” ’ Ib. p. 98. 


‘ Come 
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‘Come now, Sir, this is an interesting matter; do favour us with 
it.’ Johnson, with great good humour, complied. 

He told them, ‘ I found his Majesty wished I should talk, and 
I made it my business to talk. I find it does a man good to be 
talked to by his Sovereign. In the first place, a man cannot be 
in a passion—.’ Here some question interrupted him, which is 
to be regretted, as he certainly would have pointed out and illus¬ 
trated many circumstances of advantage, from being in a situa¬ 
tion, where the powers of the mind are at once excited to vigorous 
exertion, and tempered by reverential awe. 

During all the time in which Dr, Johnson was employed in 
relating to the circle at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s the particulars of 
what passed between the King and him. Dr. Goldsmith remained 
unmoved upon a sopha at some distance, affecting not to join in 
the least in the eager curiosity of the company. He assigned as 
a reason for his gloom and seeming inattention, that he appre¬ 
hended Johnson had relinquished his purpose of furnishing him 
with a Prologue to his play', with the hopes of which he had 
been flattered; but it was strongly suspected that he was fretting 
with chagrin and envy at the singular honour Dr. Johnson had 
lately enjoyed. At length, the frankness and simplicity of his 
natural character prevailed. He sprung from the sopha, advanced 
to Johnson, and in a kind of flutter, from imagining himself in 
the situation which he had just been hearing described, exclaimed, 
‘Well, you acquitted yourself in this conversation better than I 
should have done; for I should have bowed and stammered 
through the whole of it"'.’ 

* The Good-Natured Man, post, and if he had thought less of Dr. 
p. 45. Johnson, he would have been more 

’ ‘ It has been said that the King willing to risk the encounter.’ Haz- 
only sought one interview with Dr. litt’s Conversations of Nortkeote, p. 
Johnson. There was nothing to com- 45. It should seem that Johnson had 
plain of; it was a compliment paid a second interview with the King thir- 
hy rank to letters, and once was teen years later. In 1780, Hannah 
enough. The King was more afraid More records {JStemoirs, i. 174):— 
of this interview than Dr. Johnson ‘Johnson told me he had been with 
was ; and went to it as a schoolboy the King that morning, wlio enjoined 
to his task. But he did not want to him to add Spenser to his Lives of 
have this trial repeated every day, nor the Poets! It is strange that, so far 
was it necessary. The very jealousy as I know, this interview is not men- 
of his self-love marked his respect; tioned by any one else. It is perhaps 

I received 




Aecat, oo.j 
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I received no letter from Johnson this year; nor have I dis¬ 
covered any of the correspondence* he had, except the two 
letters to Mr. Drummond, which have been inserted, for the sake 
of connection with that to the same gentleman in 1766. His 
diary affords no light as to his employment at this time. He 
passed three months at Lichfield and I cannot omit an affect¬ 
ing and solemn scene there, as related by himself^: 


‘Sunday, Oct. 18, 1767. Yesterday, Oct. 17, at about ten in the 
morning, I took my leave for ever of my dear old friend, Catharine 
Chambers, who came to live with my mother about 1724, and has been 
but little parted from us since. She buried my father, my brother, and 
my mother. She is now fifty-eight years old. 

‘I desired all to withdraw, then told her that we were to part for 
ever; that as Christians, we should part with prayer; and that I would, 
if she was willing, say a short prayer beside her. She expressed great 
desire to hear me; and held up her poor hands, as she lay in bed, with 
great fervour, while I prayed, kneeling by her, nearly in the following 
words; 

‘ Almighty and most merciful Father, whose loving kindness is 
over all thy works, behold, visit, and relieve this thy servant, who is 
grieved with sickness. Grant that the sense of her weakness may add 
strength to her faith, and seriousness to her repentance. And grant 
that by the help of thy Holy Spirit, after the pains and labours of this 
short life, we may all obtain everlasting happiness, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord; for whose sake hear our prayers. Amen. Our 
Father, &c. 

‘ I then kissed her. She told me, that to part was the greatest pain 
that she had ever felt, and that she hoped we should meet again in a 
better place. I expressed, with swelled eyes, and great emotion of 


alluded to,post, Dec., 1784, when Mr. 
Nichols told Johnson that he wished 
‘ he would gratify his sovereign by a 
Life of Spenser! 

' It is proper here to mention, that 
when I speak of his correspondence, 
I consider it independent of the vo¬ 
luminous collection of letters which, 
in the course of many years, he 
wrote to Mrs. Thrale, which forms 
a separate part of his works; and 
as a proof of the high estimation 
set on any thing which came from 


his pen, was sold by that lady for 
the sum of five hundred pounds. 
Boswell. 

He was away from London ‘near 
six months.’ See ante, ii. 30. 

^ On August 17 he recorded :—‘I 
have communicated with Kitty, and 
kissed her. I was for some time dis¬ 
tracted, but at last more composed. 
I commended my friends, and Kitty, 
Lucy, and I were much affected. 
Kitty is, I think, going to heaven.’ 
Pr. and Med., p. 75. 


tenderness, 
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Lexipha^ies. 


[A.D. 1707. 


tenderness, the same hopes. We kissed, and parted. I humbly hope 
to meet again, and to part no more'.’ 

By those who have been taught to look upon Johnson as a man 
of a harsh and stern character, let this tender and affectionate 
scene be candidly read; and let them then judge whether more 
warmth of heart, and grateful kindness, is often found in human 
nature. 

We have the following notice in his devotional record; 

‘August 2, 1767. I have been disturbed and unsettled for a long 
time, and have been without resolution to apply to study or to business, 
being hindered by sudden snatches 

He, however, furnished Mr. Adams with a Dedication* to the 
King of that ingenious gentleman’s Treatise on the Globes, con¬ 
ceived and expressed in such a manner as could not fail to be 
very grateful to a Monarch, distinguished for his love of the 
sciences. 

This year was published a ridicule of his style, under the title 
of Lexiphanes. Sir John Hawkins ascribes it to Dr. Kenrick^; 
but its authour was one Campbell, a Scotch purser in the navy 
The ridicule consisted in applying Johnson’s ‘words of large 
meaning"* ’ to insignificant matters, as if one should put the armour 
of Goliath upon a dwarf. The contrast might be laughable; but 
the dignity of the armour must remain the same in all considerate 
minds. This malicious drollery, therefore, it may easily be sup¬ 
posed, could do no harm to its illustrious object^ 

' Pr. and Med., pp. 77 and 78. of his heart as his terrific counten- 
Bosweli,. ance, was called horrible Campbell.’ 

=■ Pr. and Med., p. 73. Boswell. '' See ante, i. 218. 

^On Aug. 17, he recorded:—‘ By ab- ® The book is as dull as it is in 

stinence from wine and suppers I decent. The ‘ drollery ’ is of the fol 
obtained sudden and great relief, and lowing kind. Johnson is represented 
had freedom of mind restored to me, as saying:—‘ Without dubiety yoi 
which I have wanted for all this year, misapprehend this dazzling scintilla' 
without being able to find any means tion of conceit in totality, and hadyoi 
of obtaining it.’ Ib. p. 74. had that constant recurrence to mj 

’ Hawkins, in his second edition oraculous dictionary which was in 
'(P- 347 )» assigns it to Campbell, ‘who,’ cumbentuponyoufromtheveheinenc< 
he says, ‘as well for the malignancy of my monitory injunctions,’ &c. p. 3 


Tc 













‘ To Bennet Langton, Esq., at Mr, Rothwell’s, perfumer, in 
New Bond-street, London. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘That you have been all summer in London, is one more 
reason for which I regret my long stay in the country. I hope that 
you will not leave the town before my return. We have here only the 
chance of vacancies in the passing carriages, and I have bespoken one 
that may, if it happens, bring me to town on the fourteenth of this 
month; but this is not certain. 

‘ It will be a favour if you communicate this to Mrs. Williams: I 
long to see all my friends. 

‘ I am, dear Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Lichfield, Oct, lo, 1767.’ 

1768: 7 ETAT. 59.— It appears from his notes of the state of his 
mind', that he suffered great perturbation and distraction in 1768. 
Nothing of his writing was given to the publick this year, except 
the Prologue* to his friend Goldsmith’s comedy of The Good- 
natured Man'^. The first lines of this Prologue are strongly 
characteristical of the dismal gloom of his mind; which in his case, 
as in the case of all who are distressed with the same malady of 
imagination, transfers to others its own feelings. Who could 
suppose it was to introduce a comedy, when Mr. Bensley solemnly 
began, 

‘ Press’d with^ the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toil of human kind.’ 

’ Pr. andMed.,p. 81. Boswell, tioned. ‘That’s from Paoli of Cor- 

‘This day,’he wrote on his birthday, sica,’ said Lofty. Act v. sc. I. 

‘ has been passed in great per- ^ In the original, ‘ Pressed by.' 
turbation ; I was distracted at church Boswell, in thus changing the prepo- 
in an uncommon degree, and my dis- sition, forgot what Johnson says in 
tress has had very little intermission, his Plan of an English Dictionary 
. . . This day it came into my mind {Works, v. 12):—‘ We say, according 
to write the history of my melan- to the present modes of speech. The 
choly. On this I purpose to deliber- soldier died of his wounds, and the 
ate; I know not whether it may sailor perished with hunger; and 

not too much disturb me.’ ^teefost, every man acquainted with our lan- 

April 8, 1780. guage would be offended with a 

“ It is strange that Boswell no- change of these particles, which 
where quotes the lines in The Good- yet seem originally assigned by 
Nattered Man, in which Paoli is men- chance.’ 


But 
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Boswells book on Corsica. 


[A.D. 1708. 


But this dark ground might make Goldsmith’s humour shine the 
more. 

In the spring of this year, having published my Account of 
Corsica^ with the Journal of a Tour to that Island'^, I returned to 
London^ very desirous to see Dr. Johnson, and hear him upon 
the subject. I found he was at Oxford, with his friend Mr. 
Chambers^, who was now Vinerian Professor, and lived in New 
Inn Hall. Having had no letter from him since that in which he 
criticised the Latinity of my Thesis, and having been told by 
somebody that he was offended at my having put into my Book 


' Boswell, writing to Temple on 
March 24, says :—‘ My book has 
amazing celebrity; Lord Lyttelton, 
Mr. Walpole, Mrs. Macaulay,and Mr. 
Garrick have all written me noble 
letters about it. There are two 
Dutch translations going forward.’ 
Letters of BosxvelI, p. 145. It met 
with a rapid sale. A third edition 
was called for within a year. Dilly, 
the publisher, must have done very 
well by it, as he purchased the copy¬ 
right for one hundred guineas. /A, 
p. 103. ‘ Pray read the new account 
of Corsica,’ wrote Horace Walpole to 
Gray on Feb. 18, 1768 {Letters., v. 
85). ‘ The author is a strange being, 
and has a rage of knowing everybody 
that ever was talked of. He forced 
himself upon me at Paris in spite of my 
teeth and my doors.’ To this Gray 
replied;—‘ Mr. Boswell’s book has 
pleased and moved me strangely; 
all, I mean, tliat relates to Paoli. 
He is a man born two thousand years 
after his time 1 The pamphlet proves, 
what I have always maintained, that 
any fool may write a most valuable 
book by chance, if he will only tell us 
what he heard and saw with veracity.’ 
In The Letters of Boswell (p. 122) 
there is the following under date of 
Nov. 9, 1767 :—‘ I am always for fix¬ 
ing some period for my perfection, as 
far as possible. Let it be when my 
account of Corsica is published; I 
shall then have a character which I 


must support.’ In April 16 of the 
following year, a few weeks after the 
book had come out, he writes ;—‘ To 
confess to you at once. Temple, I 
have since my last coming to town 
been as wild as ever.’ (p. 146.) 

“ Boswell used to put notices of his 
movements in the newspapers, such 
as—‘James Boswell, Esq., is expected 
in town.’ Public Advertiser, Feb. 
28, 1768. ‘ Yesterday James Boswell, 
Esq., arrived from Scotland at his 
lodgings in Half-Moon Street, Picca¬ 
dilly.’ lb. March 24, 1768. Prior’s 
Goldsmith, i. 449. 

^ Johnson was very ill during this 
visit. Mrs. Thrale had at the same 
time given birth to a daughter, and 
had been nursed by her mother. His 
thoughts, therefore, were turned on 
illness. Writing to Mrs. Thrale, he 
says :—‘ To roll the weak eye of 
helpless anguish, and see nothing on 
any side but cold indifference, will, 
I hope, happen to none whom I love 
or value ; it may tend to withdraw 
the mind from life, but has no ten¬ 
dency to kindle those affections 
which fit us for a purer and a nobler 
state. . , . These reflections do not 
grow out of any discontent at C’s 
[Chambers’s] behaviour; he has been 
neither negligent nor troublesome | 
nor do I love him less for having been 
ill in his house. This is no small 
degree of praise.’ Pioz^i Letters, 

i. 13. 
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an extract of his letter to me at Paris', I was impatient to be 
with him, and therefore followed him to Oxford, where I was 
entertained by Mr. Chambers, with a civility which I shall ever 
gratefully remember. I found that Dr. John.son had sent a letter 
to me to Scotland, and that I had nothing to complain of but his 
being more indifferent to my anxiety than I wished him to be. 
Instead of giving, with the circumstances of time and place, such 
fragments of his conversation as I preserved during this visit to 
Oxford, I shall throw them together in continuation ^ 

I asked him whether, as a moralist, he did not think that the 
practice of the law, in some degree, hurt the nice feeling of 
honesty. JOHNSON. ‘Why no, Sir, if you act properly. You 
are not to deceive your clients with false representations of 
your opinion: you are not to tell lies to a judge.’ BOSWELL. 
‘ But what do you think of supporting a cause which you know 
to be bad?' JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, you do not know it to be good or 
bad till the Judge determines it. I have said that you are to 
state facts fairly; so that your thinking, or what you call know¬ 
ing, a cause to be bad, must be from reasoning, must be from 
your supposing your arguments to be weak and inconclusive. 
But, Sir, that is not, enough. An argument which does not 
convince yourself, may convince the Judge to whom you urge 
it: and if it does convince him, why, then. Sir, you are wrong, 
and he is right. It is his business to judge; and you are not to 
be confident in your own opinion that a cause is bad, but to say 
all you can for your client, and then hear the Judge’s opinion.’ 
Boswell. ‘ But, Sir, does not affecting a warmth when you have 
no warmth, and appearing to be clearly of one opinion when you 
are in reality of another opinion, does not such dissimulation 
impair one’s honesty ? Is there not some danger that a lawyer 
may put on the same mask in common life, in the intercourse 
with his friends?’ JOHNSON. ‘Why no. Sir. Everybody knows 
you are paid for affecting warmth for your client; and it is, 
therefore, properly no dissimulation: the moment you come from 
the bar you resume your usual behaviour. Sir, a man will no 

' See ante, ii. 3, note. scanty about this period; dissipation, 

’ The editor of the Letters of Bos- the History of Corsica, wife-hunting, 
well justly says (p. 149):—‘ The de- ... interfered perhaps at this time 
tail in the Life of Johnson is rather with Boswell's pursuit of Dr. Johnson.’ 

more 



natured Man \ said, it was the best comedy that had appeared 
since The Provoked Husband^, and that there had not been of 
late any such character exhibited on the stage as that of Croaker. 
I observed it was the Suspirius of his Rambler. He said, 
Goldsmith had owned he had borrowed it from thenceh ‘ Sir, 
(continued he,) there is all the difference in the world between 
characters of nature and characters of manners; and there is the 
difference between the characters of Fielding and those of 


’ See BoswelPs Hebrides, Aug. 15, 
1773, for a discussion of the same 
question. Lord Eldon has recorded 
{Life, i. 106), that when he first went 
tire Northern Circuit (about 1776- 
1780), he asked Jack Lee {fast, 
March 20, 1778), who was not scru¬ 
pulous in his advocacy, whether his 
method could be justified. ‘ Oh, yes,’ 
he said, ‘ undoubtedly. Dr. Johnson 
had said that counsel were at liberty 
to state, as the parties themselves 
would state, what it was most for 
their interest to state.’ After some 
interval, and when he had had his 
evening bowl of milk punch and two 
or three pipes of tobacco, he suddenly 
said, ‘ Come, Master Scott, let us go 
to bed. I have been thinking upon 
the questions that you asked me, and 
1 am not quite so sure that the con¬ 
duct you represented will bring a man 
peace at the last.’ Lord Eldon, after 
stating pretty nearly what Johnson 
had said, continues:—‘ But it may be 
questioned whether even this can be 
supported.’ 

° Gai-rick brought out Hugh Kelly’s 
False Delicacy at Drury Lane six 
days before Goldsmitli’s Good-Na¬ 
tured Man was brought out at Covent 
Garden. ‘ It was the town talk,’ says 


Mr. Forster {Life of Goldsmith, ii. 93), 
some weeks before either perform¬ 
ance took place, that the two comedies 
were to be pitted against each other.’ 
False Delicacy had a great success. 
Ten thousand copies of it were sold 
before the season closed. {Ib. p. g6.) 
‘Garrick’s prologue to False Delicacy,’ 
writes Murphy {Life of Garrick, p. 
287), ‘ promised a moral and senti¬ 
mental comedy, and with an air of 
pleasantry called it a sermon in five 
acts. The critics considered it in the 
same light, but the general voice was 
in favour of the play during a run of 
near twenty nights. Foote, at last, by 
a little piece called Piety in Pattens, 
brought that species of composition 
into disrepute.’ It is recorded in 
Johnson’s Works (1787), .\i. 20J, that 
when some one asked Johnson 
whether they should introduce Hugh 
Kelly to him, ‘No, Sir,’ says he, 
‘ 1 never desire to converse with 
a man who has written more than 
he has read.’ See post, beginning 
of 1777. 

^ The Provoked Husbatid, or A 
fourney to London, by Vanbrugh and 
Colley Cibber. It was brought out 
in 1727-8. See/w/, June 3, 1784. 

* See ante, i. 213. 


Richardson. 




Richardson. Charactcr.s of nuinncr.s arc very cMitcrlainiiij^; but 
they arc to be uiidcr.stood, by a more .suiicrficial olwcrvcr, lhan 
characters of nature, v'hcro a man imi.sl dive into the rcc;c.s.sc.s of 
the human heart.’ 

It always appeared to me that he estimaled the eompo.siiitm.s 
of Richard.son too hipdrly, and that lie laid an uureasoiialile 
prejudice against Fielding *. In comiiartiig tlmse two writers, 
he used this e.xjire.ssion ; ‘that there was as great a tlifleieiu e 
between them as between a man who knew how a watch was 
made, and a man wlio could tell the hour by looking on the 
clial-platcV This was a short and figurative .stale of his dislinc 
tion between drawing charactm-s of nature and eluiraeters only of 
manners. Hut I cannot help being of opinion, that the neat 
W'atchcs of Fielding are as well constructed as the large cliHfks 
of Richardson, and that his dial-plates are brighter. iMehling's 
characters, though they do not expand themselves .so widely in 
dissertation, arc as just pieliires of human nature, and I will 
venture to say, Iiave more striking feature.s, aiul nicer touche.s of 
the pencil; and tlunigh John.son u.sed to quote willi approbalicm 
a .saying of Richardson's, ‘that the virtues of h’ieldiitg'.s heroes 
were the vices of a truly good man,’ I will venliirc to aild, that 
the moral tendency of In'elcling's writings, though it tlot-i not 
encourage a strained and rarely p<issible viiliie, is ever f.ooni 
able to honour and honest)', and eherishes the heiunoleiil and 
generous affections. He who is as good as Fielding wouhl 
make him, is an amiable mertdier of soeiely, and may Iw led 
on by more regulated instructors, to a higher sl.ile of ethical 
perfection. 

’ See April f), 1773, and April 
12, 1776. 

“ Richardson, writintf on Dec. 7, 

1756, to Mias PicldinKi alioiu lier 
Familiar Letters, saysWhat a 
knowledge of the human Iteart! 

Well might a critical judge of writing 
say, as he did to me, that your late 
brother’s knowledge, of it was not 
(fine writer as he was) cninparalilc to 
yours. His was hut as the know¬ 
ledge-of the outside of a dock-work 
madfinc, while yours was that of all 
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the liner springs and innveiiwni't of 
the inside.' tWrfr. it. 

104. Mrs. t'ahlerwnod, rvriling i»f 
her visit in the Low fnuniries 
in lyjri, says. ‘All Rithisfw’s 
I Kit liar«lsnn's| Itiatk-i me trmW' 
laleel, and imiih mliuirwl atiroaclj 
Inn for l■■iel^lillg'>i, the fureignew 
liave mi nuiinti of them, «mt tin 
mu understand them, a* the 
inminera arc sn entirely Englisli.' 
I.flten, lif Mrt, CMfm'flmt, 
p. mH, 


Johllsnll 



Johnson proceeded; ‘Even Sir Francis Wronghead is a 
character of manners, though drawn with great humour.' He 
then repeated, very happily, all Sir Francis’s credulous account 
to Manly of his being with ‘ the great man,’ and securing a 
placeh I asked him, if The Suspicious Husband'^ did not 
furnish a well-drawn character, that of Ranger. JOHNSON, ‘No, 
Sir; Ranger is just a rake, a mere rake^, and a lively young 
fellow, but no character'. 

■ The great Douglas Cause was at this time a very general 
subject of discussion. I found he had not studied it with much 
attention, but had only heard parts of it occasionally. He, 
however, talked of it, and said, ‘ I am of opinion that positive 
proof of fraud should not be required of the plaintiff, but that 
the Judges should decide according as probability shall appear 
to preponderate, granting to the defendant the presumption of 
filiation to be strong in his favour. And I think too, that a good 
deal of weight should be allowed to the dying declarations, 
because they were spontaneous. There is a great difference 
between what is said without our being urged to it, and what is 


' In The Provoked Husband, act 
iv, sc. t. 

’ By Dr. Hoadley, brought out in 
1747. ‘This was the first good 
comedy from the time of The Pro¬ 
voked Husband in 1727.’ Murphy’s 
Garrick, p. 78. 

^ Madame Riccoboni, witing to 
Garrick from Paris on Sept. 7, 1768, 
says ;—‘ On ne supporterait point ici 
I’inddcence de Ranger. Les trj;s- 
inddeens Frangaisdeviennent ddlicats 
sur leur tliddtre, h mesure qu’ils le 
sont moins dans leur conduite.’ Gar¬ 
rick's Corres. ii. 548. 

■' ‘ The question in dispute was as 
tg the heirship of Mr. Archibald 
Douglas. If he were really the son 
of Lady Jane Douglas, he would in¬ 
herit large family estates ; but if he 
were supposititious, then they would 
descend to the Duke of Hamilton. 
The Judges of the Court of Session 
had been divided in opinion, eight 
against seven, the Lord President 


Dundas giving the casting vote in 
favour of the Duke of Hamilton; and 
in consequence of it he and several 
other of the judges had, on the re¬ 
versal by the Lords, their houses at¬ 
tacked by a mob. It is said, but not 
upon conclusive authority, that Bos¬ 
well himself headed the mob whidi 
broke his own father’s windows,’ 
Letters of Boswell, p. 86. See post, 
April 27,1773, and Boswell’s AfifiSnV/M, 
Oct. 24-26, 1773. Mr. J. H. Burton, 
in his Life of Hume (ii. 150), says - 
‘ Men about to meet each other in 
company used to lay an injunction 
on themselves not to open their 
lips on the subject, so fruitful was 
it in debates and brawls.’ Bos¬ 
well, according to the Bodleian 
catalogue, was the author of Dor- 
ando, A Spanish Tale, J767. In 
this tale the Douglas cause is nar¬ 
rated under the thinnest disguise. 
It is reviewed in the Gent, Mag. for 
1767, p, 361, 


said 





said from a kind of compulsion. If I praise a man’s book 
without being asked my opinion of it, that is honest praise, to 
which one may trust. But if an authour asks me if I like his 
book, and I give him something like praise, it must not be taken 
as my real opinion,’ 

‘ I have not been troubled for a long time with authours 
desiring my opinion of their works’. I used once to be sadly 
plagued with a man who wrote verses, but who literally had no 
other notion of a verse, but that it consisted of ten syllables. 
Lay yotir knife and your fork, aa-oss your plate, wa.s to him 
a verse; 

Lay your knife and your fork, across your plate. 

As he wrote a great number of ver.se.s, he sometimes by chance 
made good ones, though he did not know it.’ 

He renewed his promise of coming to Scotland, and going 
with me to the Hebrides, but said he would now content him¬ 
self with seeing one or two of the most curious of them. He 
said, ‘ Macaulay °, who writes the account of St. Kilda, set out 
with a prejudice against prejudices, and wanted to be a smart 
modern thinker ; and yet he affirms for a truth, that when a ship 
arrives there, all the inhabitants are seized with a cold^.’ 

Dr. John Campbellthe celebrated writer, took a great deal 
of pains to ascertain this fact, and attempted to account for it oil 
physical principles, from the effect of effluvia from human 
bodies. Johnson, at another time’, praised Macaulay for his 
'magnanimity', in asserting this wonderful story, because it was 

' See ^ost, under April tg, 1772, and myself was heard to doubt of the 

March 15, 1779, and June 2, 1781. truth of it, which is plainly demon- 

" Revd. Kenneth Macaulay. See strated upon tlie landing of every 
Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 27, 1773. boat.’ Tlie usual ‘infected cough, 
He was the great-uncle of Lord came, he says, upon his visit. Mac- 
Macaulay. aulay {History of St. Kilda, p. 204) 

^ Martin, in his St. Kilda (p. 38), says that he had gone to the island a 
had stated that the people of St. disbeliever, but that by eight days 
Kilda ‘ are seldom troubled with a after his arrival all the inhabitants 
cough, except at the Steward’s land- were infected with this disease, 
ing. I told them plainly,’ he con- Sec also post, March, 21, 1773, 
tinues, ‘ that I thought all this notion and Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 3, 
of infection was but a mere fancy, at 1773. 
which they seemed offended, saying, '• See ante, July i, 1763- 

that never any before the minister ® Post, March 21, 1772. 
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Wind indispensably necessary before a stranger can land b The 
wind, not the stranger, occasions an epidemic cold.” If I am not 
mistaken, Mr. Macaulay is dead; if living, this solution might 
please him, as I hope it will Mr. Boswell, in return for the many 
agreeable hours his works have afforded us.’ 

Johnson expatiated on the advantages of Oxford for learning’. 
‘There is here. Sir, (said he,) such a progressive emulation. The 
students are anxious to appear well to their tutors ; the tutors 
are anxious to have their pupils appear well in the college ; the 
colleges are anxious to have their students appear well in the 
University; and there are excellent rules of discipline in every 
college. That the rules are sometimes ill observed, may be 
true; but is notliing against the system. The members of an 
University may, for a season, be unmindful of their duty. I am 
arguing for the excellency of the institution 

Of Guthrie^, he said, ‘Sir, he is a man of parts. He has no 
great regular fund of knowledge; but by reading so long, and 
writing so long, he no doubt has picked up a good deal.’ 

He said he had lately been a long while at Lichfield, but had 
grown very weary before he left it. BosWELL. ‘ I wonder at 
that. Sir; it is your native place.’ Johnson. ‘ Why, so is 
Scotland your native place.’ 

' This is not the case. Martin 
fp. 9) says that the only landing place 
is inaccessible except under favour of 
a neap tide, a north-east or west wind, 
or with a perfect calm. He himself 
was rowed to St Kilda, ‘the inhabit¬ 
ants admiring to see us get thither 
contrary to wind and tide ’ (p. 5). 

That for one kind of learning 
Oxford has no advantages, he shows 
in a letter that he wrote there on 


Ang. 4 , 1777- ‘ I shall inquire,’ he 

says, ‘about the harvest when I 
come into a region where anything 
necessary to life is understood.’ 
Piozzi Letters, i. 349. At Lichfield 
he reached that region. ‘ My bar¬ 
ber, a man not unintelligent, speaks 
magnificently of the harvest;’ ib. p. 

351- 

^ See/oj/, Sept. 14, 1777. 

‘ See ante, i. 116. 
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His prejudice against Scotland appeared remarkably strong at 
this time. When I talked of our advancement in literature 
‘Sir, (.said he,) you have learnt a little from us, and you think 
yourselves very great men. Hume would never have written. 
History, had not Voltaire written it before him°. He is an 
echo of Voltaire.’ BosWELL. ‘ But, Sir, we have Lord Karnes I’ 
Johnson. ‘You have Lord Karnes. Keep him; ha, ha, ha! 
We don’t envy you him. Do you ever see Dr. Robertson?’ 
BOSWEL7.. ‘Yes, Sir.’ JOHNSON. ‘ Does the dog talk of me?’ 
Boswell. ‘Indeed, Sir, he does, and loves you.’ Thinking 
that I now had him in a corner, and being solicitous for the 
literary fame of my country, I pressed him for his opinion on the 
merit of Dr. Robertson’s History of Scotland. But, to my sur¬ 
prize, he escaped.—‘ Sir, I love Robertson, and I won’t talk of 
his bookk’ 

It is but justice both to him and Dr. Robertson to add, that 
though he indulged himself in this sally of wit, he had too good 
taste not to be fully sensible of the merits of that admirable 
work. 

An essay, written by Mr. Deane, a divine of the Church of 


' The advancement had Ijccn very 
rapid. ‘When Dr. Robertson’s career 
commenced,’ writes Dugald Stewart 
in his Life of that historian (p. 157), 
‘the trade of authorship was un¬ 
known in Scotland.’ Smollett, in 
Humphry Clinker., published three 
years after this conversation, makes 
Mr. Bramble write (Letter of Aug. 8): 
—‘ Edinburgh is a hot-bed of genius. 
I have had the good fortune to be 
made acquainted with many authors 
of the first distinction ; such as the 
two Humes [David Hume and John 
Homo, whose names had the same 
pronunciation], Robertson, Smith, 
Wallace, Blair, Ferguson, Wilkie, 
.i&c.’ To these might be added 
Smollett himself, IBoswell, Reid, 
Beattie, Karnes, Monboddo. tlcniy 
Mackenzie and Dr. Henry began to 
publish in 1771. Gibbon, writing to 
Robertson in 1779, says:—‘I have 
often considered with some sort of 


envy the valuable society which yoti 
possess in so narrow a compass.’ 
Stewart’s Robertson, p. 363. 

’ Sec post, April 30, 1773, where 
Johnson owned that he had not read 
H umc. J. H. Burton {Life of Hume, ii. 
129), after stating that ‘ Hume was the 
first to add to a mere iiiirrativo of 
events an 011911117 into the prog'rcss of 
the people, &c.,’says:—‘ There seems 
to be no room for the supposition 
that he had borrowed the idea from 
Voltaire’s Essai sur les Mceurs, 
Hume’s own Political Discourses are 
as close an approach to this method 
of inquiry as the work of Voltaire ! 
and if we look for such productions 
of other writers as may have led him 
into this train of thought, it would 
be more just to name Bacon Aid 
Montesquieu.’ 

^ See^oj/, May 8 and 13, 1778. 

■' Sec post, April 30, 1773, April 
29, 1778, and Oct. 10, 1779. 

England, 
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The ftUure life of brutes. 


[A.D. 1708'. 


England, maintaining the future life of brutc.s, by an explication 
of certain parts of the scriptureswas mentioned, and the 
doctrine insisted on by a gentleman who seemed fond of curious 
speculation. Johnson, who did not like to hear of any thing 
concerning a future state which was not autlioriscd by the regu¬ 
lar canons of orthodoxy, discouraged this talk; and being 
offended at its continuation, he ^v'atched an opportunity to 
give the gentleman a blow of reprehension. So, when the poor 
speculatist, with a serious metaphysical pensive face, addressed 
him, ‘ But really, Sir, when we see a very sensible dog, we don’t 
know what to think of him Johnson, rolling with joy at the 
thought which beamed in his eye, turned quickly round, and 
replied, ‘True, Sir: and when we sec a very foolish fellow., wc 
don’t know what to think of him! He then rose up, strided to 
the fire, and stood for some time laughing and exulting. 

I told him that I had several times, when in Italy, seen the 
experiment of placing a scorpion within a circle of burning 
coals ; that it ran round and round in c.xtrcmc pain ; and finding 
no way to escape, retired to the centre, and like a true Stoick 
philosopher, darted its .sting into its head, and tlius at once 
freed itself from its woes. ‘ 'This must end 'em I said, this 
was a curious fact, as it shew’ed deliberate suicide in a reptile. 
Johnson would not admit the fact. He said, Maupertuis ^ was 


‘ An Essay on ihe Future Life of 
Brutes. By Richard Dean, Curate 
of Middleton, Manchester, 1767. 
The ‘part of the Scriptures’ on 
which the author chiefly relies is the 
Epistle to the Romans, viii. 19-23. 
He also finds support for his belief 
in ‘those passages in Isaiah where 
the prophet speaks of new Heavens, 
and a new Earth, of the Lion as 
eating straw like the Ox, &c.’ Vol. 
ii. pp. X, 4. 

“ The words that Addison’s Cato 
uses as he lays his hand on his sword. 
Act V. sc. I; 

^ I should think it impossible not 
to wonder at the variety of J ohnson’s 
reading, however desultoiy it may 
have been. Who could have imagined 
that the High Church of England- 


man would be so prompt in quoting 
Maupertuis, who, I am sorry to 
think, stands in the list of those un¬ 
fortunate mistaken men, who call 
themselves esprits forts. I h.ave, 
however, a high respect for that 
Philosopher whom the Great Fred¬ 
erick of Prussia loved and honoured, 
and addressed pathetically in one of 
his Poems,— 

‘Maupertuis, cher Maupertuis, 
Que noire vie est peu de chose ! ’ 
There was in Maupertuis a vigour 
and yet a tenderness of sentiment, 
united with strong intellectual powers, 
and uncommon ardour of soul. 
■Would he had been a Christian I I 
cannot help earnestly venturing to 
hope that he is one now. Boswell. 
Voltaire writing to D’Alembert on 

of 
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Ilf niiiiiii'ii ihul it iliH's nut kill iticlf, 1 ml ilir-: nf the heal ; that 
it j'.i't'i III tlm I'lMilrf 111 lilt.' fii’i lf, as llur nuili'sl (ilai'i'; llial its 
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Ill' M'liiii'tl plra'a'd In talk tif tuUuial pliilti'aiithy. 'Ihat 
wiiiiiluKks, (saiti III',) lly nvt'r In tlif iinrllu'rii timnlrit'.s is 
piiivt'tl, iH'iaiisf limy havn lu'nn nhst'nc'il at st'a. Swallnw.s 
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of progeny constitutes the essence of the crime ; and there- 
foi'e a woman who breaks her marriage vows is much more 
criminal than a man who docs ith A man, to be sure, is 
criminal in the sight of GOD : but he docs not do his wife a 
very material injury, if he does not insult her; if, for instance, 
from mere wantonness of appetite, he steals privately to her 
chambermaid. Sir, a wife ought not greatly to resent this. I 
would not receive home a daughter who had run away from her 
husband on that account. A,wife should study to reclaim her 
husband by more attention to please him. Sir, a man will not, 
once in a hundred instances, leave his wife and go to a harlot, if 
his wife has not been negligent of pleasing.’ 

Here he discovered that acute discrimination, that solid judge¬ 
ment, and that knowledge of human nature, for which he was 
upon all occasions remarkable. Taking care to keep in view the 
moral and religious duty, as understood in our nation, he shewed 
clearly from rea.son and good sense, the greater degree of culpa¬ 
bility in the one sex deviating from it than the other; and, at 
the same time, inculcated a very useful lesson as to the way to 
keep him. 

I asked him if it was not hard that one deviation from chastity 
should so absolutely ruin a young woman. J0HN.SON. ‘Why, 
no. Sir ; it is the great principle which she is taught. When she 
has given up that principle, she has given up every notion of 
female honour and virtue, which are all included in chastity.’ 

A gentleman “ talked to him of a lady whom he greatly 
admired and wished to marry, but was afraid of her superiority 
of talents. ‘ Sir, (said he) you need not be afraid ; marry her. 
Before a year goes about, you’ll find that reason much weaker. 


‘ Sec post, Oct. 10, 1779. 

’ Boswell, in his correspondence 
with Temple in 1767 .and 1768, passes 
in review the various ladies whom he 
proposes to marry. The lady de¬ 
scribed in this paragraph—for the 
‘ gentleman ’ is clearly Boswell—is 
‘ the fair and lively Zelide,’ a Dutch¬ 
woman. She was translating his 
Corsica into French. On March 24, 
1 768, he wrote, ‘ I must have her.’ 


On April 26, he asked his father’s 
permission to go over to Holland to 
see her. But on May 14 he for¬ 
warded to Temple one of her letters. 

‘ Could,’ he said, ‘ any actress at 
any of the theatres attack me with 
a keener—what is the word ? not fury, 
something softer. The liglitning that 
flashes with so much brilliance may 
scorch, and does not her esprit do 
so?’ Letters of Boswell, pp. 144-150.. 

and 
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and that wit not so bright.’ Yet the gentleman may be justified 
in his apprehension by one of Dr. Johnson’s admirable sentences 
in his life of Waller: ‘He doubtless praised many' whom he 
would have been afraid to many; and, perhaps, married one 
whom he would have been ashamed to praise. Many qualities 
contribute to domestic happiness, upon which poetry has no 
colours to bestow; and many airs and sallies may delight 
imagination, which he who flatters tliem never can approve.’ 

He praised Signor Baretti. ‘ His account of Italy is a very 
entertaining book”; and. Sir, I know no man who carries his 
head higher in conversation than Baretti There are strong 
powers in his mind. He has not, indeed, many hooks ; but with 
what hooks he has, he grapples very forcibly.’ 

At this time I observed upon the dial-plate of his watch'' a 
short Greek inscription, taken from the New Testament, Nuf 
yap ^pyerai^, being the first words of our SAVIOUR’S solemn 
admonition to the improvement of that time which is allowed us 
to prepare for eternity: ‘the night cometh, when no man can 
work,’ He sometime afterwards laid aside this dial-plate ; and 
when I asked him the reason, he said, ‘It might do very well 
upon a clock which a man keeps in his closet; but to have it 
upon his watch which ho carries about with him, and which is 
often looked at by others, might be cen.surcd as ostentatious, 


‘ In the original it is some not 
viany. Johnson’s Works^v\\. 182. 

” An account of the Manners and 
Customs of Italy, by Joseph liai'ctti, 
London, 1768. The book would be 
still more entertaining were it not 
written as a reply to Sharp’s Letters 
on Italy. Post, under April 29, 
1776. 

^ Mrs. Piozzi wrote of him : ‘ His 

character is easily seen, and his soul 
above disguise, haughty and insolent, 
and breathing defiance against all 
mankind ; while his powers of mind 
exceed most people’s, and his powers 
of purse are so slight that they leave 
him dependent on all. Baretti is for 
ever in the state of a stream damned 
up ; if he could once get loose, he 


would bear down all before him.’ 
Hayward’s Ploasl, ii. 335. 

■' According to Hawkins [Life, p. 
460), the watcli was new this year, 
and was, he believed, the first 
Johnson over had. 

^ St.fohv, ix. 4. In Pr. ami Med., 
p. 233, is the following:—‘Ejacula¬ 
tion imploring diligence. “ 0 God, 
make me to remember that the night 
cometh when no man can work.’” 
Person, in his witty attack on Sir 
John Ilawkins, originally published 
in the Gent. Mag. for 1787, quotes 
the inscription as a proof of Hawkins’s 
Greek. yap epx^cTnt. The mean¬ 
ing is (says Sir John) For the night 
cometh. And so it is, Mr. Urban.’ 
Person Tracts, p. 337. 
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Boswell’s head fiM of Corsica. [a.d. 170a. 


Mr. Stecvens is now possessed of the dial-plate inscribed as 
above. 

He remained at Oxford a considerable time'; I was obliged 
to go to London, where I received his letter, which had been 
returned from Scotland. 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘ My DEAR Boswell, 

‘ I have omitted a long time to write to you, without knowing 
very well why. I could now tell why I should not write; for who 
would write to men who publish the letters of their friends, without 
their leave V Yet I write to you in spite of my caution, to tell you 
that I shall be glad to see you, and that I wish you would empty your 
head of Corsica, which I think has filled it rather too long. But, at all 
events, I shall be glad, very glad to see you. 

‘ I am. Sir, 

‘ Yours affectionately, 

‘Sa.m. Johnson.’ 

‘ Oxford, March 23, 176S.’ 

I answered thus: 


‘To Mr. Samuel Johnson. 


‘ London, 26th April, 1768 ’. 

‘ My dear Sir, 

‘ I have received your last letter, which, though very short, and 
by no means complimentary, yet gave me real pleasure, because it con¬ 
tains these words, “ I shall be glad, very glad to see you.” Surely you 
have no reason to co.mplain of my publishing a single paragraph of one 
of your letters; the temptation to it was so strong. An irrevocable 
grant of your friendship, and your dignifying my desire of visiting 


‘ I-Ie thus wrote of himself from 
Oxford to Mrs. Thrale :—‘ This little 
dog does nothing, but I hope ho will 
mend ; he is now reading Jack the 
Giant-killer. Perhaps so noble a 
narrative may rouse in him the soul 
of enterprise.’ Piozzi Letters, i. 9. 

’ See ante, ii. 3. 

^ Under the same date, Boswell 
thus begins a letter to Temple :— 
‘Your moral lecture came to me 


yesterday in very good time, while I 
lay suffering severely for immorality. 
If there is any firmness at all in me, 
he assured that I shall never again 
behave in a manner so unworthy 
the friend of Paoli. My warm 
imagination looks forward with 
great complacency on the sobriety, 
the healthfulness, and the worth of 
my future life.’ Letters of Boswell, 
p. 147 - 


Corsica 
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quite satisfied with my explanation, and was in the kindest and 
most agreeable frame of mind. As he had objected to a pai t ol 
one of his letters being published, I thought it right to take this 
opportunity of asking him explicitly whether it would be im¬ 
proper to publish his letters after his death. His answer was 
‘ Nay, Sir, when I am dead, you may do as you will 

He talked in his usual style with a rough contempt of populai 
liberty’. ‘They make a rout about wiiversal liberty, without 
considering that all that is to be valued, or indeed can be enjoyed 
by individuals, is private liberty. Political liberty is good only 
so far as it produces private liberty. Now, Sir, theic is the 
liberty of the press, which you know is a constant topick^ 
Suppose you and I and two hundred more were restrained from 
printing our thoughts; what then? What proportion would that 
restraint upon us bear to the private happiness of the nation''?’ 


me to-day; and Mr. Johnson and 
General Oglethorpe one day, Mr. 
Garrick alone another, and David 
Hume and some more liierati an¬ 
other, dine with me next week. 1 give 
admirable dinners and good claret; 
and the moment I go abroad again, 
which will be in a day or two, 1 set 
up my c'hariot. This is enjoying the 
fruit of my labours, and appearing 
like the friettd of Paoli.’ Leiten of 
Boswell, p. ijt. 

' See post, April 12, 1778, and 
May 8, 1781. 

° The talk arose no doubt from the 
general election that had just been 
held amid all the excitement about 
Wilkes. Dr. Franklin {Memoirs, iii. 
307), in a letter dated April 16, 1768, 
describes the riots in London. He 
had seen ‘ the mob requiring gentle¬ 
men and ladies of all r anks as they 
passed in tlieir carriages, to shout 
for Wilkes and liberty, marking the 
same words on all their coaches with 
chalk, and No. 45 on every door. I 
went last week to Winchester, and 
observed that for fifteen miles out of 
town there was scarce a door or 
window shutter next the road un¬ 


marked ; and this continued hen 
and there quite to Winchester.’ 

^ In his Vmdkation of the Licenser- 
of the Stage, he thus writes :—‘If i 
might presume to advise them [th( 
Minister's] upon this groat alTair, ! 
should dissuade them from any divoc 
attempt upon the liberty of the pro.ss 
which is the darling of the coinmoi 
people, and thoi'erore cannot l:e iU 
tacked without immediate danger. 
Works, V. 344. On p. 191 of th« 
same vcrlume, he shows some of tin 
benefits that arise in England frorr 
‘ the boundless liberty with wliicl 
every man may write his owi 
thoughts.’ See also in his Life o 
Milton, the passage about Arcopagi 
tica, ib. vii. 82. The lilrorty of tin 
press was likely to be ‘a constan 
topic.’ Plorace Walpole {Memoir 
of the Reign of George III, ii. 15] 
writing of the summer of 1764, says 
—‘Two hundred infoi-inations wer 
filed against printers ; a larger rnrrn 
her than had been prosecuted in th' 
whole thirty-three years of the las 
reign.’ 

■' ‘ The sun has risen, and the con 
has grown, and, whatever talk ha 
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This mode of representing the inconveniences of restraint as 
light and insignificant, was a kind of sophistry in which he 
delighted to indulge himself, in opposition to the extreme laxity 
for which it has been fashionable for too many to argue, when it 
is evident, upon reflection, that the very essence of government 
is restraint; and certain it is, that as government produces 
rational happiness, too much restraint is better than too little. 
But when restraint is unnecessary, and so close as to gall those 
who arc subject to it, the people may and ought to remonstrate ; 
and, if relief is not granted, to resist. Of this manly and 
spirited principle, no man was more convinced than Johnson 
himself. 

About this time Dr. Kenrick ^ attacked him, through my sides, 
in a pamphlet, entitled An Epistle to James Bosivell, Esq., 
occasioned by Ids having transmitted the moral Writings of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson to Pascal Paoli, General of the Corsicans'^. 
I, was at first inclined to answer this pamphlet; but Johnson, 
who knew that my doing so would only gratify Kcnrick, by 
keeping alive what would soon die away of itself, would not 
suffer me to take any notice of if*. 


been of the clanger of properly, 
yet he that ploughed the field com¬ 
monly reaped it, and he that built 
a house was master of the door; the 
vexation excited Ijy injustice suffered, 
or supposed to bo suffered, by any 
private man, or single community, 
was local and temporary ; it neither 
spread far nor lasted long'.’ Johnson’s 
Works, vi. 170. See also post, March 
31, 1772. Dr. Franklin {Mc?iwirs, iii. 
215) wrote to the Abbd Morellct, on 
April 22, 1787;—‘Nothing can be 
better expressed than your sentiments 
are on this point, where you prefer 
liberty of trading, cultivating, manu¬ 
facturing, &c., even to civil liberty, 
this being aficcted but rarely, the 
other every hour.’ 

‘ See ante, July 6, 1763. 

“ See ante, Oct. 1765. 

^ ‘I was diverted with Paoli’s 
English library. It consisted of:— 
Some broken volumes of the Spec- 


tatour and Tnilerj Pope’s E.'isay on 
Man; GulUveds Travels; A History 
of France in old English ; and Bar¬ 
clay’s Apology for the Quakers. 1 
promised to send him some English 
books. . . I have sent him some of 
our best books of morality and enter¬ 
tainment, in particular the works of 
Mr. Samuel Johnson.’ Boswell’s 
Corsica, p. 169. 

■' Johnson, as Boswell believed, 
only once ‘in the whole course of liis 
life condescended to oppose anything 
that was written against him.’ (See 
a 7 iie, i. 314.) In this he followed the 
rule of Bentley and of Boerhaave. 
‘It was said to old Bentley, upon the 
attacks against him, “why, they’ll 
write you down.” “No, Sir,” he re¬ 
plied ; “depend upon it, no man was 
ever written down but by himself.” ’ 
Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. i, 1773. 
Bentley shewed prudence in his 
silence. ‘ He was right,’ Johnson 

Hi.s 




His sincere regard for Francis Barber, his faithful neg: 
servant, made him so desirous of his further improvement, th 
he now placed him at a school at Bishop Stortford, in Her 
fordshire. This humane attention does Johnson’s heart mut 
honour. Out of many letters which Mr. Barber received fro 
his master, he has preserved three, which he kindly gave m 
and which I shall insert according to their dates. 


‘To Ma. Francis Barrer. 

' Dear Francis, 

‘ I have been very much out of order. I am glad to hear tf 


said, ‘not to answer; for, in his 
hazardous method of writing-, he 
could not but be often enough -wrong.’ 
Boswell’s Hebrides^ Sept. lo, 1773. 

‘ Boerhaave was never soured by 
c.alumny and detraction, nor ever 
thought it necessar)> to confute them ; 
“for they are sparks,” said he, “which, 
if you do not blow them, will go out 
of themselves.’” Johnson’s IVorbs, 
vi. 288. Swift, in his Lines on Censttne 
which begin,— 

‘Ye wise instruct me to endure 
An evil which admits no cure.' 
ends by saying;— 

‘ The most effectual way to baulk 

Their malice is—to let them talk.' 

Swift’s Works^ xi. 58. 
Young, in his Second Epistle to Pope^ 
liad written:— 

‘Armed with this truth all critics 1 
defy ; 

For if I fall, by my o\vn pen 1 die.' 
Hume, in his Avto. (p. ix.) says :— 
‘ I had a fixed resolution, which I 
inflexibly maintained, never to reply 
to any body.’ This is not quite true. 
See J. H. Burton’s Life of Hume, ii. 
252, for an instance of a -violent reply. 
The following passages in Johnson’s 
writings are to the same effect:—‘ I 
am inclined to believe that few attacks 
either of ridicule or invective make 
much noise, but by the help of those 
that they provoke,’ Pioezi Letters, 


ii. 289. ‘ It is very rarely that 
author is hurt by his critics. T 
blaze of reputation cannot be blo' 
out, but it often dies in the socki 
lb. p. 110. ‘ The writer who thin 

his works fonned for duration m 
takes his interest when he inentic 
his enemies. He degrades his o- 
clignity by shewing that he n 
affected by their censures, and gi\ 
lasting importance to names, whii 
left to themselves would vanish fn 
remembrance.’ Johnson’s Works,' 
294. ‘If it had been possible for tin 
who were attacked to conceal th 
pain and their resentment, the Dt 
dad might iiave made its way vi 
slowly in the world.’ Ib. v 

276. Hawkins {Life of Johnson, 
348) says that, ‘ against perso 
abuse Johnson was ever armed b; 
reflection that 1 have heard 1- 
utter ;—“ Alas ! reputation would 
of little worth, were it in the pov 
of every concealed enemy to depr 
us of it.”' In his Pari. Lehc 
{Works, X. 359), Johnson mal 
Mr. Lyttelton say;—‘No man < 
fall into contempt but those v 
desei-ve it.’ Addison in The Fi 
holder. No. 40, says, that ‘ there 
not a more melancholy object in 
learned world than a man who 1 
written himself down.’ See a 
Boswell’s Hebrides, near the end. 
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having been at pains to send him authentick accounts of tl' 
affectionate and generous conduct of that poet to his sisters, or 
of whom, the wife of Mr. Thomson, schoolmaster at Lanark, 
knew, and was presented by her with three of his letters, one i 
which Dr. Johnson has inserted in his Life^, 

He was vehement against old Dr. Mounsey, of Chelsea Co 
lege as ‘ a fellow who swore and talked bawdy.’ ‘ I have bee 
often in his company, (said Dr. Percy,) and never heard hi 
swear or talk bawdy.’ Mr. Davies, who sat next’ to Dr. Pcrc 
having after'this had some conversation aside with him, made 
discovery which, in his zeal to pay court to Dr. Johnson, 1 
eagerly proclaimed aloud from the foot of the tabic: ‘O, Sir, 
have found out a very good reason why Dr. Percy never hcai 
Mounsey swear or talk bawdy; for he tells me, he never saw hi 
but at the Duke of Northumberland’s tabic.’ ‘And so. Sir, (,sa 
Johnson loudly, to Dr. Percy,) you would shield this man fro 
the charge of swearing and talking bawdy, because he did not c 
so at the Duke of Northumberland’s table. Sir, you might 
well tell us tluat you had seen him hold up his hand at tl 
Old Bailey, and he neither swore nor talked bawdy; or that y( 
had seen him in the cart at Tyburn, and he neither swore n 
talked bawdy. And is it thus. Sir, that you presume to contt 
Vert what 1 have related?’ Dr. Johnson’s animadversion w 
uttered in such a manner, that Dr, Percy seemed to be di 
pleased, and soon afterwards left the company, of which Joh 
son did not at that time take any notice. 


‘ J ohnson, in inseriing this jetlei', 
says ( Works, viii. 374)‘ I coiii- 
municate it with mudi pleasure, as 
it gives me at once an opportunity 
of recording the fraternal kindness of 
Thomson, and reflecting on the 
friendly assistance of Mr. Boswell, 
from whom I received it.’ See ^osl, 
July 9 , 1777 ) and June 18,1778. 

” Murphy, in his Life of Garrick, 
p. 183, says that Garrick once brought 
Dr. Munsey—so he writes the name 
—to call on him, ‘ Garrick entered 
the dining-room, and turning sud¬ 
denly round, ran to the door, and 
called out, “ Dr, Munsey, where are 


you going?” “Upstairs to see I 
author,” said Munsey. “Phol i)li 
come down, the author is here.” I 
Munsey came, and, as he enter 
the room, said in his free way, “ V 
scoiuidrel 1 I was going up to t 
garret. Who could think of findi 
an author on the first floor?”’ M 
Montagu wrote to Lord Lyttcli 
from Tunbridge in 1760:—‘The gn 
Monsey {sic) came hither on Frk 
... He is great in the coffee-hou 
great in the rooms, and great on 1 
pantiles.’ Montagu Letters, iv, 2 
In Rogers’s Table-Talk, p. an, th 
is a curious account of him. 
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Aeta,t. 59.] StOlft's CoNDUCT OF TIIR AlLIES. '6$ 


Swift having been mentioned, Johnson, as usual, treated him 
with little respect as an authour'. Some of us endeavoured to 
support the Dean of St. Patrick’s by various arguments. One 
in particular praised his Conduct of the Allies. JOHNSON. ‘Sir, 
his Conduct of the Allies is a performance of very little ability!’ 

‘ Surely, Sir, (said Dr. Douglas,) you must allow it has strong 
facts Johnson. ‘Why yes. Sir; but what is that to the 
merit of the composition? In the Sessions-paper of the Old 
Bailey there are strong facts. Housebreaking is a strong fact ■; 
robbery is a strong fact; and murder is a mighty strong fact; 
but is great praise due to the historian of those strong facts? 
No, Sir. Swift has told what he had to tell distinctly enough, 
but that is all. He had to count ten, and he has counted 'it 
right ^.’ Then recollecting that Mr. Davies, by acting as an 
informer, had been the occasion of his talking somewhat too 
harshly to his friend"* Dr. Percy, for which, probably, when 
the first ebullition was over, he felt some compunction, he 
took an opportunity to give him a hit; so added, with a 
preparatory laugh, ‘Why, Sir, Tom Davies might have written 
The Conduct of the Allies.’ Poor Tom being thus suddenly 
dragged into ludicrous notice in presence of the Scottish Doc¬ 
tors, to whom he was ambitious of appearing to advantage, 
was grievously mortified. Nor did his punishment rest here ; 
for upon subsequent occasions, whenever he, ‘ statesman all 


’ .See ante, July 26, 1763. 

“ My respeetablc friend, upon read¬ 
ing this passage, observed, that he 
probably must have said not simply, 
‘ strong facts,’ but ‘ strong facts well 
arranged.’ His lordship, however, 
knows too well the value of written 
documents to insist on setting his re¬ 
collection against my notes taken at 
the time. He does not attempt to 
traverse tin record. The fact, per¬ 
haps, may have been, either that the 
additional words escaped me in the 
noise of a numerous company, or that 
Dr. Johnson, from his impetuosity, 
and eagerness to seize an opportunity 
to make a lively retort, did not allow 
Dr. Douglas to finish his sentence. 
Boswell. 


^ ‘ It is bo.asted that between 
November [1712] and January, eleven 
thousand [of The Conduct of the 
Allies\ were sold. . . . Yet, surely 
whoever surveys this wonder-working 
pamphlet with cool perusal, will con¬ 
fess that its efficacy was supplied by 
the passions of its readers ; that it 
operates by the more weight of facts, 
with very little assistance from the 
hand that produced them.’ Johnson’s 
Works, viii. 203. 

“ ‘ Every great man, of whatever 
kind be his greatness, has among his 
friends those who officiously or inr 
sidiously quicken his attention to 
offences, heighten his disgust, an'd 
stimulate his resentment.’ Ib. viii. 
266! 
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yohnsons roughness of manners. [a.d. 1769. 


over * assumed a strutting importance, I used to hail him— 
* the Authour of The Conduct of the Allies! 

When I called upon Dr. Johnson next morning, I found him 
highly satisfied with his colloquial prowess the preceding evening. 
‘Well, (said he,) we had good talkV BosWELL. ‘Yes, Sir; 
you tossed and gored several persons 

The late Alexander, Earl of Eglintoune \ who loved wit more 
than wine, and men of genius more than sycophants, had a 
great admiration of Johnson ; but from the remarkable ele¬ 
gance of his own manners, was, perhaps, too delicately sensible 
of the roughness which sometimes appeared in Johnson’s be¬ 
haviour. One evening about this time, when his Lordship did 
me the honour to sup at my lodgings with Dr. Robertson and 
several other men of literary distinction, he regretted that John¬ 
son had not been educated with more refinement, and lived 
more in polished society. ‘No, no, my Lord, (said Signor 
Baretti,) do with him what you would, he would always have 
been a bear.’ ‘True, (answered the Earl, with a smile,) but 
he would have been a dancing bear.’ 

To obviate all the reflections which have gone round the 
world to Johnson’s prejudice, by applying to him the epithet 
of a hear^^ let me impress upon my readers a just and happy 
saying of my friend Goldsmith, who knew him well: ‘Johnson, 
to be sure, has a roughness in his manner; but no man alive 
has a more tender heart. He has nothing of the hear but his 
skin! 

1769: .(ETAT. 60.]—In 1769, so far as I can discover, the 
publick was favoured with nothing of Johnson’s composition, 
either for himself or any of his friends®. His Meditations’’ too 
strongly prove that he suffered much both in body and mind ; 


* See the hard drawing of him in 
Churchill’s Rosciad. BOSWELL. Sec 
ante, i. 391, note 2. 

“ For talk, see post, under March 
30, 1783. 

■* See post, Oct. 6, 1769, and May 
8, 1778, where Johnson tosses Bos¬ 
well. 

'* See post, Sept. 22, 1777, and 
.Boswell’s Hebrides, Nov. i, 1773. 


' See post, Nov. 27, 1773, note, 
April 7, 1775, and under May 8,1781. 

® He wrote the character of Mr. 
Mudge. See post, under March 20, 

1781. 

’ ‘ Sept. 18, 1769. This day com¬ 
pletes the sixtieth year of my age.... 
The last year has been wholly spent 
in a slow progress of rccoveiy.’ Pr. 
and Med. p. 85. 


yet 
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Rova/ .1 iittf't’wv /'rii/'t'.^sius. 

yet was hi- iuT[iiliiall\' sliiviiij; aj'aiiisl fri/^ .iiul imlily <‘ii“ 
(l(‘a\(iiiiill;; til athaiiif lil>. iiilt'ilrrtit.il atiil imiirnvf- 

iiH'ill. I'.Vfiy y.fiiiiMii-. .lint j;i.ilfritl litMil tiiii-.| lift Hu' llu* 
distir-.'.fs til '.It ftiiiiu-iil a lifiift'.ii t-ir tu iii.iiil.ititl ; and ni>W' 
llial his imlt.i|iiiinf.s !■. n-ii.iinly Kn»iwii, riiu a it jii i t ilt.ii 
ilijjiiily tif t ii.ir.n hT viliiih pifvi ntfd him limn t itiniil.iiniiii;. 

Ills M.iif.ly liaviiij; llii* pit-i Ji'.tr iiisiiiiilrtl tlif Imiv.iI 

Af.idi'ii!)' id .\its ill l.muti'ii, Ii'lni-.mi li.id imw tlu‘ limimir id' 
In’iny. .vjHiiiiiUi-il riulrv.in in Amifiit l.ilfi.iliiii''. !n ilu- mmsf 
id tlif yf.ir lu* nndi* smuf trllfi'i in Mrs. ‘l lu.di*, jt.ts.fd *.<11111? 
ji.ii t nl llu* siiniiiu r .d Ovtnul ,ind at I.ii lificld, .mil wlu'it at 
Oslmd winU* Uu* lulUnvin;', IclUr: 


• Tu III! Ul.VUUMi Mu. "I'llOM.V. A',\|U«i.'^. 

‘ 1>1 Att Sill, 

’ M.tiiv u'.its ayn, wlu-ii I used lu tf.id in tin* lilu.uy uC yuiir 
CiillfHc, I |iruiiii*u d III n-e iiiiijM iu I* llu* (‘ulli fu* fur th.il |H riiii*i iiuii, hy 
luliliiiK til tlicir liiiuk'* a ll.i‘.kr*tvillc\ /'/»<//, 1 have iiiuv bciil it, iiiul 

tlndrc ynii lu n imdl it uri tin* •.lii lvi”. in my name '. 


' In wliii h I'l.u'f lir li.i*. liiTii MU 
irtilril liy lU iiiii l I .im;l>iU. I . .*1. 
Will'll ill.il liiily 11 !i,;iiiir. y;i'iilli iii.ill 

M.is i ll . li lt III lid . liiiii.o.nv I'm 
Ir'.Mii .liiji. .a till- '. dm liuti* lli.il 
1 iln.liil i,il.li..d. 1 '(.U'.li.t l.d m 

It.iilii'Id,; .il.ddl.a .d* l ull, tdli>t*IU‘. 

dll'. Ids lit.!..u..(l Wtiliii, .. vt.ii 

I’Er- Iril I'l.'li . .■■! BJI .\U' I* t.l III .s.i, 
HI Ud I'.'.ui »*i In I ..aa .im*.!*, I .a* 
Mltl.l lll.tl IS Id..'[.la 1*1 SdV Idlldt. 

> Wl. '...-.I U iU W l.l .1-51 I M. 

t lai.'iu' I .list id'-.H >a iii.ti .i'l 

UdS.tldf dS'.l'.li'di'.t( ,t'. r*. .s.l.ttt.. |..| 

I MS. dj.l MU.' ■.]!•' .'...I. I.. fid !.ii'«...;l 

t.| lltr .\. .t.!t ttb'.. a.t*..-., I?-.. 

l..liS!;'.d i.l llif '..-ifl.. , ja |a-',.ttiS 
(.I'l.lMd'.llu. t.fi.l'.t.. t'* Lf. I.t.'lldt tll4 
|.t5l . I.''.', '..sd! ' 1;..' I.iti.; I'.iS 

l.tUJtj Id’.'d |.s. .( ?■» 5 ....1.1 d..- I'll... 

Ir-i'.'.s ..la.. . la H: i;. .. I-■■ ..I 

A. .t.ll'du .a r.ti a.I...,. , ...3.. ;.»■ 

Uta-.l ra'.Id' a, ?'■..? f?-. . ■■ t'. ..a y 

ii5.dr4i'»l, .411.4 t Id 4. 1.1 j.-; .4 

t ..dflgi.'.n't.SBfi 5.. lHiir sa.'.lslttlt.d# sSt.tFB 


any Kriii-ui lo imv Miituuirj 

iiiir Ui III)' Mhi.tUt'ii .1)1’ thiitf.*, 

tiilMt > tt* iitir ih.iC u.nif . .\ ' liHt 
u ”•!. 

\\ »n ».| , » *«SIW . hmUi 
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i ri!, 

\ I , wUt U 

' I U* ^•U>.;|jIv^|*' : t«j| 

iiy 4 V\i 41 ; 
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The Shakspectre yttoilee. 


[A.D. 1769. 


‘ If you will be pleased to let me know when you have an hour of 
leisure. I will drink tea with you. I am engaged for the afternoon, 
to-morrow and on Friday: all my mornings are my own 

‘ I am, &c., 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

' May 31, 1769.’ 

I came to London in the autumn, and having informed him 
that I was going to be married in a few months, I wished to 
have as much of his conversation as I could before engaging in a 
state of life which would probably keep me more in Scotland, 
and prevent me seeing him so often as when I was a single 
man ; but I found he was at Brighthelm.stone with Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale. I was very .sorry that I had not his company with me 
at the Jubilee, in honour of Shakspeare, at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, the great poet’s native town Johnson’s connection both 

modious and pleasant for study, as 
being more spacious and airy, he re¬ 
plied,- ‘Sir, if a man has a mind to 
prance , he must study at Christ¬ 
church and All-Souls.’ Boswelu. 

, ' During this visit he seldom or 
never dined out. He appeared to be 
deeply engaged in some literary 
work. Miss Williams was now with 
him at Oxford. Boswell. It was 
more likely the state of his health 
which kept him at home. Writing 
from Oxford on June 27 of this year 
to Mrs. Thrale, who had been ill, he 
says I will not increase your un¬ 
easiness with mine. I hope I grow 
better. I am very cautious and very 
timorous.’ Piozzi Letters, i. 21. 

” Boswell wrote a letter, signed 
with his own name, to the Lotidott 
Magazine for 1769 (p. 451) describing 
the Jubilee. It is followed by a print 
of himself ‘in the dress of an anned 
Corsican chief,’ and by an account, 
no doubt written by himself. It says : 

—‘Of the most remarkable masks 
upon tin's occasion was James Bos¬ 
well, Esq., in the dress of an armed 
Corsican chief. He entered the 
amphitheatre about twelve o'clock, 

with 


On the front of his cap was em-- 
broidered in gold letters. Viva La 
Liberiaj and on one side of it was a 
handsome blue feather and cockade, 
so that it had an elegant, as well as a 
warlike appearance. He wore no 
mask, saying thiit it was not proper 
for a gallant Corsican. So soon as 
he came into the room he drew uni¬ 
versal attention.’ Cradock {Memoirs, 
i. 217) gives a melancholy account of 
the festival. The preparations were' 
all bchind-hand and the weather was 
stormy. ‘ There was a masquerade in 
the evening.andall zealous friends en¬ 
deavoured to keep up the spirit of it 
as long as they could, till they were' 
at last informed that the Avon was 
rising so very fast that no delay could 
be admitted. The ladies of our parly 
were conveyed by planks from the 
building to the coach, and found that 
the wheels had been two feet deep in 
water.’ Garrick in 1771 was asked by 
the Stratford committee to join them 
in celebrating a Jubilee every year, as 
‘the most likely method to promote 
the interest and reputation of their 
town.’ Boswell caught at the pro¬ 
posal eagerly, and writing to Garrick 
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Boswell's Corsican Journal. 1709. 


' To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘Why do you charge me with unldndness? I have omitted 
nothing that could do you good, or give you pleasure, unless it be that 
1 have forborne to tell you my opinion of your Account of Co 7 -sica. 
I believe my opinion, if you think well of my judgement, might have 
given you pleasure; but when it is considered how much vanity is 
excited by praise, I am not sure that it would have done you good. 
Your History is like other histories, but your Journal is in a very high 
degree curious and delightful. There is between the History and the 
Journal that difference which there will always be found between 
notions borrowed from without, and notions generated within. Your 
History was copied from books; your Journal rose out of your own 
experience and observation. You express images which operated 
strongly upon yourself, and you have impressed them with great force 
upon your readers. I know not whether I could name any narrative 
by which curiosity is better excited, or better gratified. 

‘ I am glad that you are going to be married; and as I wish you well 
in things of less importance, wish you well with proportionate ardour 
in this crisis of your life. What I can contribute to your liappines.s, 
1 should be very unwilling to with-hold; for I have always loved and 
valued you, and shall love you and value you still more, as you become 
more regular and useful: effects which a happy marriage will hardly 
fail to produce. 

‘ I do not find that I am likely to come back very soon from this 
place. I shall, perhaps, stay a fortnight longer; and a fortnight is a 
long time to a lover absent from his mistress. Would a fortniglit ever 
have an end ? 

‘ I am, dear Sir, 

‘Your most affectionate humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

my desire: and whatever clouds may 
overcast my days, I can now walk 
here among the rocks and woods of 
my ancestors, with an agreeable con¬ 
sciousness that I have done some¬ 
thing worthy.’ The dedication of the 
first edition and the preface of the 
third are both dated Opt. 29—one 
1767, and the other 1768. Oct. 29 
was his birthday. 


‘ Brighthelmstone, 

Sept. 9, 1769.’ 

time, giving pleasure to numbers; 
and such an authour may cherish the 
hope of being remembered after 
death, which has been a great object 
to the noblest minds in all ages.’ 
Boswell. His preface to the third 
edition thus ends :—‘ Wlien I first 
ventured to send this book into the 
•world, 1 fairly owned an ardent desire 
for literary fame. I have obtained 
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without any strict attention to methodical arrangement. Some¬ 
times short notes of different days shall be blended together, and 
sometimes a day may seem important enough to be separately 
distinguished. 

■ He said, he would not have Sunday kept with rigid severity 
and gloom, but with a gravity and simplicity of behaviour'. 

• I told him that David Hume had made a short collection of 
Scotticisms'. ‘ I wonder, (said Johnson,) that he should find 
them.’ 

. He would not admit the importance of the question concerning 
the legality of general warrants^ ‘Such a power’ (he observed,) 
‘.must be vested in every government, to answer particular cases 


of necessity; and there can be 
abused, for which those who 

■ Johnson, writes Mrs. Piozzi 
(AfieC; p. 228), ridiculed a friend 
‘who, looking' out on Streatham 
Common from our windows, lamented 
the enormous wickedness of the 
times, because some bird-catchers 
were busy there one fine Sunday 
morning. “ While half the Christian 
world is permitted,” said Johnson, “to 
^ance and sing and celebrate Sunday 
as a clay of festivity, how comes your 
puritanical spirit so offended with 
frivolous and empty deviations from 
exactness ? Whoever loads life with 
unnecessary scruples. Sir,” continued 
he, “provokes the attention of others 
pn his conduct, and incurs the censure 
of singularity, without reaping the 
ijeward of superior virtue.” ’ See Bos¬ 
well’s Hebrides, Aug, zo, 1773. 

. ° The first edition of Hume’s His¬ 
tory of England was full of Scotti¬ 
cisms, many of which he corrected in 
subsequent editions. MALONE. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. J. H. Burton {Life of 
ffi/vie, ii. 79), ‘ He appears to have 
earnestly solicited the aid of Lyttel¬ 
ton, Mallet, and others, whose experi¬ 
ence of English composition might 
enable them to detect Scotticisms.’ 
I/Ir. Burton gives instances of altera- 


just complaint but when it is 
administer government must be 

tions made in the second edition. 
He says also that ‘ in none of his his¬ 
torical or philosophical writings docs 
any expression used by liim, unless 
in those cases where a Scotticism has 
escaped his vigilance, betray either 
the district or the county of his 
origin.’ Ib. i. 9. Hume was shown 
in manuscript Reid’s Inquiry into 
the Human Mind. Though it was 
an attack on his own philosophy, yet 
in reading it ‘he kept,’ he says, ‘a 
watchful eye all along over the style,’ 
so that he might point out any Scotti¬ 
cisms. 7 il. ii. 154. Nevertheless, as 
Dugald Stewart says in his Life of 
Eobertson (p. 214), ‘Hume fails fre¬ 
quently both in purity and grammati¬ 
cal correctness.’ Even in his later 
letters I have noticed Scotticisms. 

^ In 1763 Wilkes, as author of The 
North Briton, No. 45, had been ar¬ 
rested on ‘ a general warrant directed 
to four messengers to take up any 
persons without naming or describing 
them with any certainty, and to bring 
them, together with their papers.’ 
Such a warrant as this Chief Justice 
Pratt (Lord Camden) declared to iie 
‘unconstitutional, illegal, and abso¬ 
lutely void.’ Ann. Reg. vi. 145. 
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l^ora ivioiiboddo. 
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me have no more on’t. It cannot entertain, far less can it instni 
Lord Monboddo’', one of your Scotch Judges, talked a great clt 
of such nonsense. I sufferedbut I will not suffer jwr.' 
Boswell. ‘ But, Sir, does not Rousseau talk such nonsens< 
Johnson. ‘ True, Sir, but Rousseau knotvs he is talking non.setl 
and laughs at the world for staring at him.’ BosWELL. ‘ll( 
^o, Sir?’ Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, a man who talks nonscn.se 
well, must know that he is talking nonsense. But I am afra 
(chuckling and laughing,) Monboddo does not know that he 
talking nonsense^’ BosWELL. ‘ Is it wrong then. Sir, to alii 
singularity, in order to make people stare?’ JOHNSON, ‘Ye<i 
you do it by propagating errour; and, indeed, it is wrong in a 
way. There is in human nature a general inclination to luii 
people stare; and every wise man has himself to cure of it, a 
does cure himselF. If you wish to make people stare by tlnj 


believe that this life is happy, but 
they believe it only while they are 
saying it, and never yet produced 
conviction in a single mind.’ Pioesi 
Letter's, i. 150. See post, April 21 
and May 7, 1773, April 26, 1776, and 
June 15, 1784. 

^ James Burnet, a Scotch Lord of 
Session, by the title of Lord Mon- 
boddoi ‘He was a devout believer 
in the virtues of the heroic agc.s, and 
the deterioration of civilised man¬ 
kind ; a great contemner of luxuries, 
insomuch th.at he never used a wheel 
carriage.’ Walter ScoT'iy quoted 
in Croker’s Boszvell, p. 227. There 
is some account of him in Chambers’s 
Traditions o/£dmburgh, \\. 175. In 
his Origin of La?iguage, to which 
Boswell refers in his next note, after 
praising Heniy Stephen for his Greek 
Dictionary^ he continues ;—‘ But to 
compile a dictionary of a barbarous 
language, such as all the modern are 
compared with the learned, is a work 
whicli a man of real genius, rather 
than undertake, would choose to die 
of hunger, the most cruel, it is said, 
of all deaths. I should, however, 
have praised this labour of Doctor 


Johnson’s more, though of the itt*- 
est kind,’ cStc, Monboddo’s Oriys 
Language, v. 274. On p. 271, 
says ;—‘ Dr. Johnson u’a.5 the 
invidious and malignant man 1 It 
ever known.’ See post, Miu i It 
1772, May 8, T773, and Jlnsw, 
Hebrides, Aug. 21, 1773. 

° His Lordship having firtpir 
spoken in an abusive miuiner t»t 
Johnson, in my company, 1 mi 
occasion during the life-time i*f 
illustrious friend could not rrf 
from retaliation, and repented in* 
this saying. He has since inihln 
I don’t know how many ptigeti i« 
of his curious books, atlcniiiltiij 
much anger, Imt with pitiful eth-: 
persuade mankind that myilliisS* 
friend was. not the great iuid * 
man which they esteemed ami ' 
will esteem him to be. Btiswri 

^ Mrs. Piozzi {Aftec. p. loKi -..n 
—‘Mr. Johnson was indeed lui.f. 
supposed to Ire a lover of siMgiit.< 
Few people had a more sellled 
ence for the ^vorld than he, uir 
less captivated by new mmlet 
haviour introduced, or innovati««. 
the long-received customs oft«»»« 


nigiit-cap. iNow, C3U, aostracreaiy, tae nignt-cap was Dost; Dut, 
relatively, the advantage was overbalaneed by his making the 
boys run after him 

Talking of a London life, he said, ‘The happiness of London 
is not to be conceived but by those who have been in it. I will 
venture to say, there is more learning and science within the cir¬ 
cumference of ten miles from where we now sit, than in all the 
rest of the kingdom.’ BOSWELL. ‘ The only disadvantage is the 
great distance at which people live from one another.’ JOHNSON. 
‘Yes, Sir; but that is occasioned by the largeness of it, which is 
the cause of all the other advantages.’ BOSWELL. ‘ Sometimes I 
have been in the humour of wishing to retire to a desart.’ JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘ Sir, you have desart enough in Scotland.’ 


life.’ In writing to Dr. Taylor to 
urge him to take a certain course, he 
says:—‘This I would have you do, 
not in comirliance with solicitation or 
advice, Init as a justification of your¬ 
self to the world; the luorld has al¬ 
ways a 7 -iffht to be regarded^ Notes 
and Queries^ 6th S. v. 343. In The 
Adventurer^ No. 131, he has a paper 
on ‘Singularities.’ After quoting 
Tontonelle’s observation on Newton 
that‘he was not distinguished from 
other men by any singularity, either 
natural or affected,’ he goes on :— 
1 Some may be found who, sup¬ 
ported by tlic consciousness of great 
abilities, and elevated by a long 
course of reputation and .applause, 
voluntarily consign themselves to 
singularity, affect to cross the roads of 
life because they know that they shall 
not be jostled, and indulge a bound¬ 
less gratification of will, Itecausc tlicy 
perceive th.it they sh.all be quietly 
obeyed. .. . Singularity is, I think, in 


its own nature universally and invari¬ 
ably displeasing.’ Writing of Swift, 
he says ( IVorks, viii. 223);—‘ Wh.at- 
cver he did, he seemed willing to do 
in a manner peculiar to himself, with¬ 
out sufficiently considering th.'it sin¬ 
gularity, .as it implies a contempt of 
the general pr.actice, is a kind of defi- 
.anccwhichjustlyprovokesthehostility 
of ridicule; he, therefore, who indulges 
peculiar habits is worse than others, 
if he be not better.’ Sec ante, Oct. 
1765, the record in his Journal'. —‘At 
church. To .avoid .all singnilarily.’ 

’ ‘ He had many other particulari¬ 
ties, for which he g.avo sound and 
philosophic,al reasons. As this hu¬ 
mour still grew upon him he chose to 
wear a turban instead of a periwig; 
concluding very justly that a bandage 
of clc.an linen .about his head was 
much more wholesome, as well as 
cleanly, th.an the caul of a wig, which 
is soiled with frequent perspirations.’ 
Spectator, No. 576. 


Although 
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Although I had promised myself a great deal of instructive 
conversation with him on the conduct of the married state, of 
which I had then a near prospect, he did not say much upon that 
topick. Mr. Seward' heard him once say, that ‘a man has a very 
bad chance for happiness in that state, unless he marries a woman 
of very strong and fixed principles of religion.’ He maintained 
to me, contrary to the common notion, that a woman would not 
be the worse wife for being learned'; in which, from all that I 
have observed of Artemisias^, I humbly differed from him. That 
a woman should be sensible and well informed, I allow to be a 
great advantage; and think that Sir Thomas Overbury"*, in his 
rude versification, has very judiciously pointed out that degree of 
intelligence which is to be desired in a female companion: 

‘ Give me, next good, an understanding wife, 

By Nature wise, not learned by much art; 

Some hiowledge on her side will all my life 
More scope of conversation impart; 

Besides, her inborne virtue fortifie; 

They are most firmly good, who ^ best know why.’ 

When I censured a gentleman of my acquaintance for many- 
'ing a second time, as it shewed a disregard of his first wife, he 
said, ‘Not at all, Sir. On the contrary, were he not to marry 
again, it might be concluded that his first wife had given him a 
disgust to marriage; but by taking a second wife he pays the 
highest compliment to the first, by shewing that she made him 
so happy as a married man, that he wishes to be so a second time®.’ 


‘ See/oj/, June 28, 1777, note, 

. ' ‘ Depend upon it,’ he said, ‘ no 
woman is the worse for sense and 
knowledge.’ Boswell’s Hebrides, Sept. 
tQi 1773 - See, however, post, 1780, 
in Mr. Langton’s Collection, where 
ho says;—‘ Supposing a wife to 
be of a studious or argumenta¬ 
tive turn, it would be very trouble¬ 
some.’ 

■ ^ ‘ Though Artemisia talks by fits 
Of councils, classics, fathers, wits; 
Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and 
Locke; 

' Yet in some things, methinks she 
fails ; . 


’Twere well if she would pare her 
nails. 

And wear a cleaner smock.’ 
Swift. Imitation of English Poets, 
Works, xxiv. 6. 

‘ A Wife,apoem, 1614. Boswell. 

® In the original that. 

‘ What a succession of compli¬ 
ments was paid by Johnson’s old 
school-fellow, whom he met a year 
or two later in Lichfield, who ‘ has 
had, as he phrased it, a matter of 
fonrivives,{ax'N\i\Q\\,' added Johnson 
to Mrs. Thrale, ‘ neither you noi- I 
like him much the better.’ Piossi 
Letters, i. 41. 

So 
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So ingenious a turn did he give to this delicate question. And 
yet, on another occasion, he owned that he once had almost 
asked a promise of Mrs. Johnson that she would not marry again, 
but had checked himself. Indeed, I cannot help thinking, that in 
his case the request would have been unreasonable; for if Mrs. 
Johnson forgot, or thought it no injury to the memory of her first 
love,—the husband of her youth and the father of her children,— 
to make a second marriage, why should she be precluded from a 
third, should she be so inclined? In Johnson’s persevering fond' 
appropriation of his Tetty, even after her decease, he seems totally 
to have overlooked the prior claim of the honest Birmingham 
trader. I presume that her having been married before had, at 
times, given him some uneasiness; for I remember his observing 
upon the marriage of one of our common friends, ‘ He has done 
a very foolish thing. Sir; he has married a widow, when he 
might have had a maid’.’ 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I had last year the pleasure 
of seeing Mrs. Thrale at Dr. John.son’s one morning, and had 
conversation enough with her to admire her talents, and to shew' 
her that I was as Johmsonian as herself. Dr. Johnson had pro-' 
bably been kind enough to speak well of me, for this evening he 
delivered me a very polite card from Mr. Thrale and her, inviting 
me to Streatliam. 

On the 6th of October I complied with this obliging invitation, 
and found, at an elegant villa, six miles from town, every circum¬ 
stance that can make society pleasing. Johnson, though quite at 
home, was yet looked up to with an awe, tempered by affection, 
and seemed to be equally the care of his host and hostess. I 
rejoiced at seeing him so happy. 

He played off his wit against Scotland with a good humoured 
pleasantry, which gave me, though no bigot to national prejudices, 
an opportunity for a little contest with him. I having said that 
England was obliged to us for gardeners, almost all their good 
gardeners being Scotchmen. JOHN.SON. ‘Why, Sir, that is 
because gardening is much more necessary amongst you than 
with us, which makes so many of your people learn it. , It is 
all gardening with you. Things which grow wild here, must 

’ Mr. Langton married the widow of the Earl of Rothes; post, March 
20, 1771. 

be 
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be cultivated with great care in Scotland. Pray now (throwing 
himself back in his chair, and laughing,) are you ever able to 
bring the sloe to perfection ?’ 

I boasted that we had the honour of being the first to abolish 
the unhospitable, troublesome, and ungracious custom of giving 
vails to servants JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, you abolished vails, because 
you were too poor to be able to give them.’ 

Mrs. Thrale disputed with him on the merit of Prior. He 
attacked him powerfully; said he wrote of love like a man who 
had never felt it: his love verses were college verses; and he re¬ 
peated the song ‘Alexis shunn’d his fellow swains’',’ &c., in so 
ludicrous a manner, as to make us all wonder how any one could 
have been pleased with such fantastical stuff. Mrs. Thrale stood 
to her gun with great courage, in defence of amorous ditties, 
which Johnson despised, till he at last silenced her by saying, 
‘ My dear Lady, talk no more of this. Nonsense can be defended 
but by nonsense^.’ 

Mrs. Thrale then praised Garrick’s talent for light gay poetry; 
and, as a specimen, repeated his song in FloriBel and Perdita^ 
and dwelt with peculiar pleasure on this line: 

‘ I’d smile with the simple, and feed with the poor 


‘ Horace Walpole, writing of 1764, 
says :-^‘As one of my objects was 
to raise the popularity of our party, 

I had inserted a paragraph in the 
newspapers observing that the aboli¬ 
tion of vails to seiwants had been set 
on foot by the Duke of Bedford, and 
had been opposed by the Duke of 
Devonshire. Soon after a riot hap¬ 
pened at Ranelagh, in which the 
footmen mobbed and ill-treated some 
gentlemen who had been active in 
that reformation.’ Memoirs of the 
Reign of George III, ii. 3. 

’ ‘ Alexis shunned his fellow swains. 
Their rural sports and jocund 
strains, 

(Heaven guard us all from 
Cupid’s bow !) 

He lost his crook, he left his 
flocks ; 


And wandering thi'ough the 
lonely rocks. 

He nourished endless woe.’ 

The Despairmg Shepherd. 

^ ‘ In his amorous effusions Prior 
is less happy ; for they are not dic¬ 
tated by nature or by passion, and 
have neither gallantry nor tenderness. 
They have the coldness of Cowley 
without his wit, the dull exercises of 
a skilful versifier, resolved at all ad¬ 
ventures to write something about 
Chloe, and trying to be amorous loy 
dint of study. . . In his private relax-* 
ation he revived the tavern, and in 
his amorous pedantry he exhibited 
the college.’ Johnson’s Works, viii. 
IS, 22. 

■’ Florizel and Perdita is Garrick’s 
version of The Winter's Tale. He 
cut down the five acts to three. The 

Johnson. 



Johnson. ‘ Nay, my dear Lady, this will never do. Poor David! 
Smile with the simple;—What folly is that? And who would 
feed with the poor that can help it? No, no; let me smile with 
the wise, and feed with the rich.’ I repeated this sally to Garrick, 
and wondered to find his sensibility as a writer not a little irri¬ 
tated by it. To sooth him, I observed, that Johnson spared none 
of us; and I quoted the passage in Plorace', in which he compares 
one who attacks his friends for the sake of a laugh, to a pushing 
ox’", that is marked by a bunch of hay put upon his horns: 

hahet in cormi'. ‘Ay, (said Garrick vehemently,) he has 
a whole inozv of it.’ 

Talking of history, Johnson said, ‘We may know historical 
facts to be true, as we may know facts in common life to be true. 
Motives are generally unknown. We cannot trust to the cha¬ 
racters we find in history, unless when they are drawn by those 
who knew the persons; as those, for instance, by Sallust and by 
Lord Clarendon^.’ 

Pie would not allow much merit to Whitefield’s oratory. ‘ Plis 
popularity,’ Sir (said he,) is chiefly owing to the peculiarity of his 
manner. Pie would be followed by crowds were he to wear a 
night-cap in the pulpit, or were he to preach from a tree"'.’ 


line, which is misquoted, is in one of 
Perdita’s songs;:— 

‘ That giant ambition we never can 
dread; 

Our roofs are too low for so lofty a 
head ; 

Content and sweet cheerfulness 
open our door. 

They smile with the simple, and 
feed with the poor.’ Act ii. sc. l. 

’ Horace. Sat. i. 4. 34. 

” See ante, ii. 66. 

’’ Horace Walpole told Malone that 
‘he was about twenty-two [twenty-four] 
years old when his father retired; and 
that he remembered his offering 
one day to read to him, finding that 
time hung heavy on his hands. 
“ What,” said he, “ will you read, 
child?” Mr. Walpole, considering 
that his father had long been engaged 
in public business, proposed to read 


some history. “ No,” said he, “ don’t 
read history to me j that can’t be 
true.”’ Prior’s p. 387. See 

also post, April 30, 1773, and Oct. 10, 
1779. 

•' Sec antc,\.T^,post, Oct. 12,1779, 
and Boswell’s Hebrides, August 15, 
1773. Boswell himself had mot White- 
field; for mentioning him in his Letter 
to the People of Scotland (p. 25), he 
adds :—‘ Of whose jrious and anim¬ 
ated society I had some share.’ 
Southey thus describes Whitcfield in 
his Life of Wesley (i. 126):—‘ His 
voice excelled both in melody and 
compass, and its fine modulations 
were happily accompanied by that 
gr,acc of action which he possessed 
in an eminent degree, and which has 
been said to be the chief requisite of 
an orator. An ignorant man de¬ 
scribed his eloquence oddly but 
I know 



yohnson and Paoli. 


■ So 


[A D. 170^; 


I know not-from what spirit of contradiction he burst out into 
a violent declamation against the Corsicans, of whose heroism I 
talked in high terms. ‘ Sir (said he,) what is all this rout about 
the Corsicans? They have been at war with the Genoese for 
upwards of twenty years, and have never yet taken their fortified 
towns. They might have battered down their walls, and reduced 
them to powder in twenty years. They might have pulled the 
walls in pieces, and cracked the stones with their teeth in twenty 
years.’ It was in vain to argue with him upon the want of artil¬ 
lery; he was not to be resisted for the moment. 

On the evening of October lo, I presented Dr. Johnson to 
General Paoli. I had greatly wished that two men, for whom I 
had the highest esteem, should meef. They met with a manly 
ease, mutually conscious of their own abilities, and of the abilities 
of each other. The General spoke Italian, and Dr. Johnson 
English, and understood one another very well, with a little 
aid of interpretation from me, in which I compared myself to 
an isthmus which joins two great continents. Upon Johnson’s 
approach, the General said, ‘ From what I have read of your 
■works. Sir, and from what Mr. Boswell has told me of you, I 
have long held you in great veneration.’ The General talked 
of languages being formed on the particular notions and manners 
of a people, without knowing which, we cannot know the lan¬ 
guage. We may know the direct signification of single words; 
but by these no beauty of expression, no sally of genius, no 


strikingly, when he said that Mr. 
Whitcfield preached like a lion. So 
strange a comparison conveyed no 
unapt a notion of the force and ve¬ 
hemence and passion of that oratoiy 
which awed the hearers, and made 
them tremble like Felix before the 
apostle.’ Benjamin Franklin writes 
{Memoirs, i. 163):—‘Mr. Whitelield’s 
eloquence had a wonderful power 
over the hearts and purses of his 
hearers, of which I myself was an 
instance.’ He happened to be pre¬ 
sent at a sennon ■»vhich, he perceived, 
was to finish with a collection for an 
object which had not his approbation. 
‘ 1 silently resolved he should get 


nothing-from me. I had in my pocket 
a handful of copper money, three or 
four silver dollars, and five pistoles 
in gold. As he proceeded 1 began 
to soften, and concluded to give the 
copper. Another stroke of his oratory 
made me ashamed of that, and deler- 
minecl me to give the silver; and ho 
finished so admirably that 1 emptied 
my pocket wholly into the collector’s 
dish, gold and all.’ 

’ ‘ What an idea may we not form 
of an interview between such a 
scholar and philosopher as Mr, 
Johnson, and such a legislatour and 
general as Paoli.’ Boswell’s Corsica, 
p. 198. 


wit 





wit is conveyed to the mind. All this must be by allusion 
to other ideas. ‘Sir, (said Johnson,) you talk of language, as 
if you had never done any thing else but study it, instead of 
governing a nation.’ The General said, ‘ Qtiesto e tin troppo gran 
complimento this is too great a compliment. Johnson answered. 

‘ I should have thought so. Sir, if I had not heard you talk.’ The 
General asked him, what he thought of the spirit of infidelity 
which was so prevalent'. JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, this gloom of infi¬ 
delity, I hope, is only a transient cloud passing through the 
hemisphere^, which will soon be dissipated, and the sun break 
forth with his usual splendour.’ ‘ You think then, (said the 
General,) that they will change their principles like their clothes.’ 
Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, if they bestow no more thought on prin¬ 
ciples than on dress, it must be so.’ The General said, that 
‘ a great part of the fashionable infidelity was owing to a desire 
of shewing courage. Men who have no opportunities of shewing 
it as to things in this life, take death and futurity as objects on 
which to display it.’ JOHNSON. ‘That is mighty foolish affecta¬ 
tion. Fear is one of the passions of human nature, of which, 
it is impossible to divest it. You remember that the Emperour 
Charles V, when he read upon the tomb-stone of a Spanish 
nobleman, “ Here lies one who never knew fear,” wittily said, 
“Then he never snuffed a candle with his fingers.’” 

He talked a few words of French ’ to the General; but 


‘ Mr. Stewart, who in 1768 was 
sent on a secret mission to Paoli, in 
his interesting report says :—‘ Re¬ 
ligion seems to sit easy upon Paoli, 
and notwithstanding what his his¬ 
torian Boswell relates, I take him to 
beVeiy free in his notions that way. 
This I suspect both from the strain 
of his conversation, and from what I 
have learnt of his conduct tow.ards 
the clergy and monks.’ Fitzmauricc’s 
Shelburne, ii. 158. See post, April 
14, 1775, where Johnson said :—‘.Sir, 
there is a great cry aljout infidelity ; 
but there are in reality very few infi¬ 
dels.’ Yet not long before he liad com¬ 
plained of an ‘ inundation of impiety.’ 
Boswell’s Hebrides, Sept. 30,1773. 

VOB, H. 


" I suppose Johnson said atmo¬ 
sphere. CROKltR. In Humphry 
Clinker, in the Letter of June 2, 
there is, however, a somewhat simi¬ 
lar use of the word. Lord Bute is 
described as ‘the Caledonian lumi¬ 
nary, that lately blazed so bright in 
our hemisphere; methinks, at pre¬ 
sent, it glimmers through a fog.’ 
A star, however, unlike a cloud, 
may pass from one hemisphere to 
the other. 

’ See post, under Nov. 5, 1775. 
Hannah More, writing in 1782 
{Memoirs, i. 242), says :—‘ Paoli will 
not talk in English, and his French 
is mixed with Italian. He speaks no 
language with purity, 


G 


finding 



finding he did not do it with facility, he asked for pen, in 
and paper, and wrote the following note;— 

'J'ai lu dans la geografhk de Lucas de Linda tin Pater-nosier da 
dans une langue tout a-fait differe 7 ite de ILtaliemie^ et de toufes autr 
lesquelles se derwent du Latin. •Laicteiir Pappelle linguam Corsic 
rusticamj elle a peut-etre pass/ pen. a peu; mais elle a certamemejii p 7 
value metrefois dans les montagnes et dans la campag 7 ie. Le 77 ic 7 /ie aittei 
dit la 77717776 ckosB cti parlout de Sardaig 7 ie; qu’il y a detex langues dai 
I’Lsle, U 7 ie des ailles, Pautre de la ca 77 ipagnel 

The General Immediately informed him that the ling7t 
rusiica was only in Sardinia, 

Dr, Johnson went home with me, and drank tea till late i 
the night. He said, ‘ General Paoli had the loftiest port < 
any man he had ever seen’.’ Pie denied that military me 
were always the best bred men. ‘ Perfect good breeding, 1 
observed, consists in having no particular mark of any pr< 
fession, but a general elegance of manners; whereas, in a mil 
tary man, you can commonly distinguish the bra 7 id of a soldic 
llhomi 7 te d'dpile! 

Dr, Johnson shunned to-night any discussion of the perplexc 
question of fate and free will, which I attempted to agitat 
fSlr, (said he,) we kuoxv our will is free, and there's an en 
on’t^’ 

He honoured me with his company at dinner on the idth i 
October, at my lodgings in Old Bond-street, with Sir Joshi 
Reynold.s, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Bickc 
staffs, and Mr. Thomas Davies. Garrick played round him wil 

' Horace Walpole writes :—‘Paoli 15, 1778, March 14, 1781, and Jui 
had as much ease as suited a prudence 23, 1784. Like Milton’s fallen angc 
that seemed the utmost effort of a he ‘found no end, in wand’d’i 
wary understanding, and was so void mazes lost,’ Paradise Lost, ii. 561 
of anything remarkable iii his aspect, ^ ‘ To this wretched being, hims( 
that being asked if I knew who it by his own misconduct lashed out 
was, I judged him a Scottish officer human society, the stage was indehti 
(for lie was sandy-complexioned and for several very pure and pleasii 
in regimentals), who was cautiously entertainments ; among them, Lo' 
awaiting the moment of promotion.’ m a Village, The Maid of the MU 
Memoirs of the Reign of George III, P’orster’s Golds//iiih, ii. 136. ‘Whci 
iii- 387- says Mrs. Piozzi {A/iec. p. 168), ‘ V 

, “ Boswell introduced this subject Bickerstaff’s flight confirmed tl 
often, Sce/twf, Oct. 26, 1769, April report of his guilt, and my husbai 

a fon 
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The D UNCI AD. 


[A.I». 1769. 


After dinner our conversation first turned upon Pope. Johnson 
said, his characters of men were admirably drawn, those of 
women not so well'. He repeated to us, in his forcible melodious 
manner, the concluding lines of the Dtincia(T. While he was 
talking loudly in praise of those lines, one of the company^ ven¬ 
tured to say, ‘Too fine for such a poem:—a poem on what?’ 
Johnson, (with a disdainful look,) ‘Why, on dtinces. It was 
worth while being a dunce then. Ah, Sir, hadst ikon lived in 
those days! It is not worth while being a dunce now, when 
there are no wits'*.’ Bickerstafif observed, as a peculiar circum¬ 
stance, that Pope’s fame was higher when he was alive than it 
was thenh Johnson said, his Pastorals were poor things, though 


the versification was fine®. He 

Oct. i6.— £ s. d. 

To making a half-chcss 
suit of ratteen, lined 
with satin ----12120 
To a pair of silk stock¬ 
ing breeches ---250 
To a pair of bloom- 

coloured ditto - - I 4 6 
Nothing is said in this bill of the 
colour of the coat; it is the breeches 
that are bloom-coloured. The tailor’s 
name was William, not John, Filby; 
ib. i. 378. Goldsmith in his Life of 
Nash had said :—‘Dress has a me¬ 
chanical influence upon the mind, 
and we naturally are awed into re¬ 
spect and esteem at the elegance of 
those whom even our reason would 
teach us to contemn. He seemed 
early sensible of human weakness in 
this respect; he brought a person 
genteelly dressed to every assembly.’ 
Cunningham’s Goldsmith's Worhs, iv. 
46. 

‘ ‘The Characters of Men and 
Women are the product of diligent 
speculation upon human life; much 
labour has been bestowed upon them, 
and Pope very seldom laboured in 
vain. . . The Characters of Men, how¬ 
ever, are written with more, if not 
with deeper thought, and exhibit 
many passages exquisitely beautiful. 


told us, with high satisfaction, 

. . In the women’s part are some 
defects.’ Johnson’s Worhs, viii. 341. 

“ Mr. Langton infoi'med me that 
he once related to Johnson (on the 
authority of Spence), that Pope him¬ 
self admired those lines so much that 
when he repeated them his voice 
faltered; ‘and well it might. Sir,’ 
said Johnson, ‘for they are noble 
lines.’ J. Bosweu., jun. 

“ We have here an instance of 
that reserve which Boswell, in hi.s 
Dedication to Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(ante, i. 4), says that he has practised. 
In one particular he had ‘ found the 
world to be a great fool,’ and, ‘ I 
have therefore,’ as he writes, ‘in 
this work been more reserved ;’ yet 
the reserve is slight enough. Every¬ 
one guesses that ‘one of the 
company ’ was Boswell. 

Yet Johnson, in his Life of Pope 
{Works, viii. 276), seems to be much 
of Boswell’s opinion; for in writing 
of The Dunciad, he says :—‘ The 
subject itself had nothing generally 
interesting, for whom did it concern 
to know that one or another scribbler 
was a dunce?’ 

® The opposite of this Johnson 
maintained on April 29, 1778. 

^ ‘It is surely sufficient for an 
author of sixteen... to have obtained 

the 
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We are to suppose there are such passages in his works. Shak- 
speare must not suffer from the badness of our memories.’ 
Johnson, diverted by this enthusiastick jealousy, went on with 
greater ardour: ‘No, Sir; Congreve has nature-' (smiling on the 
tragick eagerness of Garrick;) but composing himself, he added, 
‘ Sir, this is not comparing Congreve on the whole, with Shak- 
speare on the whole; but only maintaining that Congreve has 
one finer passage than any that can be found in Shakspcare. 
Sir, a man may have no more than ten guineas in the world, 
but he may have those ten guineas in one piece; and so may 
have a-finer piece than a man who has ten thousand pounds; but 
then he has only one ten-guinea piece. What I mean is, that you 
can shew me no passage where there is simply a description of 
material objects, without any intermixture of moral notions, which 
produces .such an effeetk’ Mr. Murphy mentioned Shakspeare’s 

without the grave-digger’s trick and hneation of natural characters.’ Ib., 

tlte fencing match. The altera- p. 26. In the preface to his 

tions were received with general ap- speare, published four years before' 

probation beyond niy most warm this conversation, he almost answered 

expectations.’ Garrick Corres.'h. 126. Garrick by anticipation. ‘It was 

See ante, ii. 78, note 4. said of Euripides that cveiy verse 

‘ This comparison between Shake- was a precept; and it maybe said of 

speare and Congreve is mentioned Shakespeare, that from his works 

perhaps oftener than any passage in may be collected a system of civil 

Boswell. Almost as often as it is and economical prudence. Yet his 

mentioned, it may be seen that John- real power is not shown in the splen-. 

son’s real opinion is misrepresented dour of particular passages, hut by 

or misunderstood. A few passages the progress of his faldc, and the 

from his writings will shew how He tenour of his dialogue, and he that 

regarded the two men. In the Life tries to recommend him by select 

of Cotigreve {.Works, viu. zi) he ce- quotations, will succeed like the 

peats what he says here ‘ If I were pedant in Hierocles, who, when he 

required to select from the whole offered his house to sale, carried a 

mass of English poetry the most brick in his pocket as a specimen.’ 

poetical paragraph, I know not what 2 b., v. 106. Ignorant, indeed, is he 

I could prefer to an exclamation in who thinks that Johnson was insen- 

Tke 2tToHrHi7ig Bridet Yet in writ- sihlc to Shakespeare’s ‘ transcendent 

ing of the same play, he says :■—‘ In and unbounded genius,’ to use the 

this play there is more hustle than words that he himself applied to him. 

sentiment; the plot is busy and in- The Rambler,Bio. 156. ‘It maybe 

tiicate, and the events take hold on doubtful,’ he writes, ‘whether from 

the attention ; but, except a very few all his successors more maxims of 

parages, we are rather amused with theoretical knowledge, or more rules 

noise and perplexed with stratagem, of practical prudence, can be col- 

tlian entcrtainecl with any true de- lected than he alone has given to his 

description 
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Voltaire and Mrs. Montagu 


[A.D. 1769 : 


Sir, it must be allowed that Sheridan excels in plain declamation, 
though he can exhibit no character.’ 

I should, perhaps, have suppressed this disquisition concerning 
a person of whose merit and worth I think with respect, had he 
not attacked Johnson so outrageously in his Life of Stvift, and, 
at the same time, treated us, his admirers, as a set of pigmies'. 
He who has provoked the lash of wit, cannot complain that he 
smarts from it. 

Mrs. Montagu, a lady distinguished for having written an Essay 
on Shakspeare, being mentioned ; REYNOLDS. ‘ I think that essay 
does her honour.’ JOHNSON, ‘Yes, Sir; it does her honour, but 
it would do nobody else honour. I have, indeed, not read it all. 

' But when I take up the end of a web, and find it packthread, I 
do not expect, by looking further, to find embroidery. Sir, I 
will venture to say, there is not one sentence of true criticism in 
her book.’ Garrick. ‘ But, Sir, surely it shews how much 
Voltaire has mistaken Shak.speare, which nobody else has donek’ 
Johnson. ‘Sir, nobody else has thought it worthwhile. And 
what merit is there in that ? You may as well praise a school¬ 
master for whipping a boy who has construed ill. No, Sir, 
th'ere is no real criticism in it: none shewing the beauty of 
thought, as formed on the workings of the human heart.’ 

The admirers of this Essay ^ may be offended at the slighting 


’ See ante, i. 388. 

’ In spite of the gross nonsense 
that Voltaire has written about 
Shakespeare, yet it was with justice 
that in a letter to Horace Walpole 
(dated July 15, 1768,) he said :—‘ Je 
SLiis le premier qui ait fait connaitre 
Shakespeare aux Franejais.... Je peux 
vous assurer qu’avant moi personne 
en France ne coiinaissait la po^sie 
anglaise.’ Voltaire’s Works, liv. 513. 

^ ‘ Of whom I acknowledge myself 
to be one, considering it as a piece of 
the secondary or comparative species 
of criticism; and not of that profound 
species which .alone Dr. Johnson 
would allow to be “ real criticism." 
It is, besides, clearly and elegantly 
expressed, and has done effectually 
what it professed to do, namely, vin¬ 


dicated Shakespeare from the mis¬ 
representations of Voltaire; tind 
considering how many young people' 
were misled by his witty, though 
false observ.ations, Mrs. Montagu’s 
Essay was of service to Shakspetire 
with a certain class of readers, and is, 
therefore, entitled to praise. John¬ 
son, I am assured, allowed the merit 
which I have stated, saying, (with 
reference to Voltaire,) “it is conclu¬ 
sive Boswell. That 

this dull essay, which would not do 
credit to a clever school-girl of seven¬ 
teen, should have had a' fame, of 
which the echoes have not yet quite 
died out, can only be fully exphtined 
by Mrs. Montagu’s great wealth ;ind 
position in society. Contemptible .as 
was her essay, yet a saying of hors 
manner 



mcinner In which Johnson spoke of it; but let it be remembered, 
that he gave his honest opinion unbiassed by any prejudice, or 
any proud jealousy of a woman intruding herself into the chair of 
criticism; for Sir Joshua Reynolds has told me, that when the 
Essay first came out, and it was not known who had written it, 
Johnson wondered how Sir Joshua could like it'. At this time 
Sir Joshua himself had received no information concerning the 
authour, except being assured by one of our most eminent literati, 
that it was clear its authour did not know the Greek tragedies in 
the original. One day at Sir Joshua’s table, when it was related 
that Mrs. Montagu, in an excess of compliment to the authour of 
a modern tragedy, had exclaimed, ‘I tremble for Shakspeare;’ 

Johnson said, ‘When Shakspeare has got-for his rival, and • 

Mrs. Montagu for his defender, he is in a poor state indeed.’ 

Johnson proceeded: ‘The Scotchman° has taken the I'ight 
method in his Elements of Criticism. I do not mean that he 


^bout Voltaire was clever. ‘ He sent 
to the Academy an invective [against 
Shakespeare] tliat bears all the marks 
of passionate dotage. Mrs. Montagu 
happened to Idc present when it was 
read. Stiarcl, one of their writers, 
Said to her, “ Je crois, Madame, que 
voiis Ctos tin pen fhchd (sic) de cc que 
voiis venez d’entendre.” She replied, 
“ Moi, Monsieur ! point du tout! Jc 
no stiis pas amie de M. Voltaire.” 
Walpole’s Letters, vi. 394. Her own 
Letters arc very pompous and very 
poor, and her wit would not seem to 
have flashed often ; for Miss ISurncy 
wrote of her :—‘ She reasons well, 
and harangues well, but wit she 
has none.’ Mine. ID’Arblay’s Diary, 
i. 335. Yet in this same Diary (i. 
112) we find evidence of the absurdly 
high estimate that was commonly 
formed of her. ‘ Mrs. Thralc asked 
me if 1 did not want to sec Mrs. 
Montagu. I truly said, I should be 
the most insensible of all animals not 
to like to see om- sex’s glory.’ That she 
was a very extraordinary woman we 
have Johnson’s word for it. {Ucc^ast, 
May 15, 1784.) It is impossible, how 


ever, to discover anything that rises 
above commonplace in anything that 
she wrote, and, so far ns I know, that 
she said, with the exception of her 
one saying about Voltaire. Johnson 
himself, in one of his letters to Mrs. 
Thralc, has a laugh at her. Ho 
had mentioned .Shakespeare, nature 
and friendship, and continues: — 
‘ Now, of whom shall I proceed to 
speak? Of whom but Mrs. Montagu ? 
Having mentioned .Shakespeare and 
Nature, docs not the name of Mon¬ 
tagu force itself upon me? Such 
were the transi lions of the ancients, 
which now seem abrupt, because the 
intermediate idea is lost to modern 
understandings. I wish her name 
had connected itself with friendship ; 
but, ah Colin, thy hopes arc in vain.’ 
PiozsiLetters, ii. loi. See post, April 
7 , 1778. 

‘ ‘ Reynolds is fond of her book, 
and I wonder at it; for neither I, nor 
Bcauclcrc, nor Mrs. Thrale, could 
get through it.’ Boswell’s Hebrides, 
Sept. 23, 1773 ' 

” Lord Karnes is ‘ the Scotchman.’ 
Sec ante, i. 393. 
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Petitioning. 


[A.B. 1709- 


has taught us any thing; but he has told us old things in a new 
way.’ Murphy. ‘ He seems to have read a great deal of French 
criticism, and wants to make it his own; as if he had been for 
years anatomising the heart of man, and peeping into every 
cranny of it.’ GOLDSMITH. ‘ It is easier to write that book, 
than to read ith’ JOHNSON. ‘We have an example of true 
criticism in Burke’s Essay on the Sublime and Beantifid; and, 
if I recollect, there is also Du Bos°; and Bouhours^, who shews 
all beauty to depend on truth. There is no great merit in telling 
how many plays have ghosts in them, and how this Ghost is 
better than that. You must shew how terrour is impressed on 
the human heart. In the description of night in Macbeth"', the 
beetle and the bat detract from the general idea of darkness,— 
inspissated gloom.’ 

Politicks being mentioned, he said, ‘ This petitioning is a new 
mode of distressing government, and a mighty easy one. I will 
undertake to get petitions either against quarter-guineas or half¬ 
guineas, with the help of a little hot wine. There must be no 
yielding to encourage this. The object is not important enough. 
We are-not to blow up half a dozen palaces, because one cottage 
is burning^ 

‘ ‘When Charles Townshend read ' L’Abbd Dubos, 1670-1742. ‘Tons 
some of Lord Karnes’s Elements of les artistes lisent avec fruit ses Rd- 

Criticism, 'he said:—“This is the flexions snr la podsie, la pchiture, et 

work of a dull man grown whimsical ” la musique. C’est le livre le plus 

—a most characteristical account of utile qii’on ait jamais dcrit stir ces 

Lord Karnes as a writer.’ Bos- matiires chez aucune dcs nations de 

welliana, p. 278. Hume wrote of it; I’Europc.’ Voltaire’s Siiclc de Louis 

—‘Some parts of the work arc in- XIV, i. 81. 

genious and curious; but it is too ^ Bouhours, 1628-1702. Voltaire, 
abstruse and crabbed ever to take writing of Bouhours’ Maniire de bien 

with the public.’ ). LI. Burton’s penser sur les ouvra^es d'esjiril, says 

Hume, ii. 131. ‘Karnes,’ he says, that he teaches young people ‘h 

‘had much provoked Voltaire, who dviter I’enflurc, I’obscuritd, le re- 

never forgives, and never thinks any cherchd, et le faux.’ lb., p. 54. John- 

eiiemy below his notice.’ lb., p. 195. son, perhaps, knew him, through 77 /a 

Voltaire (LKorfo, xliii, 302) thus ridi- Spectator, No. 62, where it is said 

cules his book:—‘II nous prouve that he has shown ‘ that it is impos- 

d’abord que nous avoiis cinq sens, et sible for any thought to be beautiful 

que nous sentons moins I’impression which is not Just,.. . that the basis of 

douce faite stir nos yeux et sur nos all wit is truth.’ 

oreillcs par les coiileurs et par les Macbeth, act iii. sc. 2. 

sons que nous ne sentons un grand ^IwTheFatseAlarm,[SaiviaspvS- 
coup sur lajambe 011 sur la tete.’ lished less thanthrec months after this 

The 
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The conversation then took another turn. JOHNSON. ‘It is 
amazing what ignoranee of certain points one sometimes finds in 
men of eminence. A wit about town, who wrote Latin bawdy 
verses, asked me, how it happened that England and Scotland, 
which were once two kingdoms, were now one;—and Sir Fietcher 
Norton‘ did not seem to know that there were such publications 
as the Reviews.’ 

‘ The ballad of Hardyknute’ has no great merit, if it be really 
ancient. People talk of nature. But mere obvious nature may 
be exhibited with very little power of mind.’ 

On Thursday, October 19, I passed the evening with him at 
his house. He advised me to complete a Dictionary of words 
peculiar to Scotland, of which I shewed him a specimen, ‘ Sir, 
(said he,) Ray has made a collection of north-country words 


conversation, Johnson describes how 
petitions were H'ot. ‘ Tlie progress of 
a petition is well known. An ejected 
placeman goes down to his county 
or his liorough, tells his friends of his 
inability to serve them, ;ind his con¬ 
stituents of the corruption of the 
Government. His friends readily 
understand that he who can get no¬ 
thing will have nothing to give. They 
agree to proclaim a uveeting; meat 
and drink are plentifully provided, a 
crowd is easily brought together, ;ind 
those who think that they know the 
reason of their meeting, undertake to 
tell those who know it not; iile and 
clamour unite their ixiwers. . .. The 
petition is read, and universally aj)- 
proved. Those who are sober enough 
to write, ;idd their names, and the 
rest would sign it if they could.’ 
Works, vi. 173. Yet, when the peti¬ 
tions for Dr. Dodd’s life were re¬ 
jected, Johnson said:.‘Surely the 

voice of the public when it calls so 
loudly, and calls only for mercy, ought 
to be heard.’ y’rtj/, JtinoeH, 1777. l io- 
race Walpole, writing of the munerous 
petitions presented to the King 
this year (1769), blames ‘an example 
so inconsistent with the princi[)les of 
liberty, as appealing to the Crown 


against the House of Commons.’ 
Some of them pr.ayed for a dissolution 
of Parliament, Memoirs of iheReig'n 
of George HI, iii. 382, 390. Two years 
earlier Lord Shelburne, when Secre¬ 
tary of State, had found among the 
subscribers to a petition for his im- 
impcachment, a friend of his, a Lon¬ 
don alderman. ‘ Oh 1 aye,’ said the 
tilderman when asked for an explana¬ 
tion, ‘ I did sign a ])otition at tho 
Roy.al Exchange, whicli they told mo 
was for the impeachment of a Minis¬ 
ter ; 1 always sign a petition to im- 
pe.ich a Minister, and I recollect that 
!is soon as 1 had subscribed it, twenty 
more put tlieir names to it.’ Pari. 
Hist., XXXV. ) 67. 

' .See/wrY, under March 24,1776. 

“ Mr. Robert Chambers says that 
the author of the ballad was Elizabeth 
Halket, wife of Sir Henry Wardlaw. 
She died abtnit 1727. ‘ The ballad of 
Ilardyknute was the first poem I ever 
reail, anti it will be the last I shall for¬ 
get.’ Sir WAi.’i'itu Scott. Croker’s 
BosivcU, p. 205. 

John Kay published, in 1674, A 
Collection of English Words, &c., and 
A Collection of English Proverbs. 
In 1768 the two were published in 
one volume. 





By collecting those of your country, you will do a useful thing 
towards the history of the language. He bade me also go on 
with collections which I was making upon the antiquities of 
Scotland. ‘ Make a large book; a folio,’ BosWELL. ‘ But of 
what use will it be, Sir?’ JOHNSON. ‘Never mind the use; 
do it.’ 

I complained that he had not mentioned Garrick in his 
Preface to Shakspeare'; and asked him if he did not admire 
him. Johnson. ‘Yes, as “ a poor player, who frets and struts 
his hour upon the stage;”—as a shadow V BOSWELL. ‘But 
has he not brought Shakspeare into notice ^?’ JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, 
to allow that, would be to lampoon the age. Many of Shak- 
spearc’s plays are the worse for being acted: Macbeth, for 
instance V BOSWELL. ‘What, Sir, is nothing gained by deco¬ 
ration and action ? Indeed, I do wish that you had mentioned 
Garrick.’ JOHNSON. ‘My dear Sir, had I mentioned him, I 
must have mentioned many more; Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber, 
—nay, and Mr. Cibber too; he too altered Shakspeare.’ BOS¬ 
WELL. ‘You have read his apology, Sir?’ JOHNSON. ‘Yes, it 
is very entertaining. But as for Cibber himself, taking from his 
conversation all that he ought not to have said he was a poor 
creature. I remember when he brought me one of his Odes to 

' See Boswell’s Wifimfer, Sept. 23, and 16, 1773, where Johnson ‘clis- 
1773. played another of his heterodox 

” ‘ Life’s but a walking shadow, a opinions—a contempt of tragick act- 
poor player That struts and frets his ing.’ Murphy {Life, p, 145) thus 
hour upon the stage.’ Macbeth, Act writes of Johnson’s slighting Gairick 
v. sc. 5. and the stage :—‘ The fact was, John- 

^ In the Garrick Corres., i. 385, son could not see the passions as they 
there is a letter from Mrs. Montagu rose and chased one another in the 
to Garrick, which shows the ridicu- variedfeatures of that expressive face; 
lous way in which Shakespeare was and by his own manner of reciting 
often patronised last century, and verses,whichwaswonderfullyimpres- 
‘ brought into notice.’ She says :— sive, he plainly showed that he thought 
‘ Mrs. Montagu is a little jealous for there was too much of artificial tone 
poor Shakespeare, for if Mr. Garrick and measured cadence in the de- 
often acts Kitely, Ben Jonson will clamation of the theatre.’ Reynolds 
eclipse his fame.’ said of Johnson’s recitation, that ‘it 

‘ Familiar comedy is often more had no more tone than it should 
powerful on the theatre than in the have.’ Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 26, 
page; imperial tragedy is always 1773. SeeApril 3, 1773. 

less.’ Johnson’s Works, v. 122. See ^ See post, April 6, 1775, where 
also Boswell’s Hebrides, August ij Johnson, speaking of Cibber’s‘talents 

have 
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I mentioned to him that I had seen the execution of several 
convicts at Tyburn two days before, and that none of them 
seemed to be under any concern. JOHNSON. ‘Most of them. 
Sir, have never thought at all.’ Boswell. ‘ But is not the fear 
of death natural to man?’ JOHNSON. ‘So much so. Sir, that 
the whole of life is but keeping away the thoughts of if'.’ He 
then, in a low and earnest tone, talked of his meditating upon 
the aweful hour of his own dissolution, and in what manner he 
should conduct himself upon that occasion: ‘ I know not (said 
he,) whether I should wish to have a friend by me, or have it all 


between GoD and myself.’ 

of conversation,’ said:—‘He had but 
lialf to furnish ; for one half of what 
he said was oaths.’ 

' See anie, June 13, 1763. 

” Sce/o.r/, Sept. 21, 1777. 

^ On Octj 18, one day, not two 
days before, four men were hanged 
at Tyburn for robbery on the high¬ 
way, one for stealing money and 
linen, and one for forgery. Ccu/. 
Mag.^ x.Nxix. 508. Boswell, in The 
Hyjiochondriack, No. 68 {London 
Mag. for 1783, p. 203), republishes 
a letter which he had written on 
April 25, 1768, to (\w Public Adver¬ 
tiser, after ho had witnessed the exe¬ 
cution of an attorney named Gibbon, 
and a youthful highwayman. He 
says ;—‘ I must confess that I myself 
am never absent from a public execu¬ 
tion. . . . When I first attended them, 
I was shocked to the greatest degree. 
I was in a manner convulsed with 
pity and terror, and for sevenil days, 
l3Ut especially nights after, I was in a 
very dismal situation. .Still, how¬ 
ever, I persisted in attending them, 
and by degrees my sensibility abated, 
so that I can now see one with great 
composure. I can account for this 
curiosity in a philosophical manner, 


when I consider that death is the 
most awful object before every man, 
whoever directs his thoughts seriously 
towards futurity. Therefore it is that 
I feel an irresistible impulse to be 
present at eveiy execution, as I there 
behold the various effects of the near 
approach of death.’ He maintains 
‘that the curiosity which impels 
people to be present at such affecting 
scenes, is certainly a proof of sensi¬ 
bility, not of callousness. For, it is 
observed, that the greatest proportion 
of the spectators is composed of 
women.’ SoeySOT?, June 23, 1784. 

■' Of Johnson, perhaps, might al¬ 
most be said what he said of Swift 
( Works, viii. 207):—‘ The thoughts 
of death rushed upon him at this 
time with such incessant importunity 
that they took possession of his mind, 
when he first waked, for many hours 
logctlicr.’ Writing to Mrs. Thrale 
from Lichfield on Oct. 27, 178), he 
says :—‘ All here is gloomy ; a faint 
struggle with the tediousness of 
time, a doleful confession of present 
misery, and the approach seen and. 
felt of what is most drctidcd and most 
shunned. But such is the lot of man.’ 
Pionni Letters, ii. 209. 
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Sympaihetic feelings. 


[A.D. 1709. 


Talking of our feeling for the distresses of others; —JOHNSON. 
‘Why, Sir, there is much noise made about it, but it is greatly 
exaggerated. No, Sir, we have a certain degree of feeling to 
prompt us to do good; more than that, Providence does not 
intend. It would be misery to no purpose h’ Boswell. ‘ But 
suppose now. Sir, that one of your intimate friends were appre¬ 
hended for an offence for which he might be hanged.’ Johnson. 
‘ I should do what I could to bail him, and give him any other 
assistance; but if he were once fairly hanged, I should not 
suffer.’ Bo,S\VELL. ‘ Would you eat your dinner that day. 
Sir?’ Johnson. ‘Yes, Sir; and eat it as if he were eating 
it with me. Why, there’s Baretti, who is to be tried for his life 
to-morrow, friends have risen up for him on every side ; yet if 
he should be hanged, none of them will eat a slice of plumb- 
pudding the le.ss. Sir, that sympathetic feeling goes, a very little 
way in depressing the mind 'L’ 

I told him that I had dined lately at Foote’s, who shewed me 
a letter which he had received from Tom Davies, telling him 
that he had not been able to sleep from the concern which 
he felt on account of ‘ This sad affair of Baretti V begging of 
him to try if he could suggest any thing that might be of 
service ; and, at the same time, recommending to him an in¬ 
dustrious young man who kept a pickle-shop. JOHNSON. ‘Ay, 
Sir, here you have a specimen of human sympathy; a friend 
hanged, and a cucumber pickled. We know not whether Baretti 
or the pickle-man has kept Davies from sleep ; nor docs he 
know himself. And as to his not sleeping. Sir ; Tom Davies is 


‘ Johnson, during a serious illness, 
thus wrote to Mrs. Thrale :—‘ When 
any rnan finds himself disposed to 
complain tvitli liow little care he is 
regarded, let him reflect how little 
he contributed to the happiness of 
others, and how little, for the most 
part, he suffers from their pain. It is 
perhaps not to be lamented that 
those solicitudes arc not long nor 
frequent which must commonly be 
vain ; nor can we wonder that, in a 
state in which all have so much to 
feel of their own evils, very few have 


leisure for those of another.' Pinzei 
Letters^. 14. See ^ost, Sept. 14, 1777. 

“ ‘ I was shocked to find a letter 
from Dr. Holland, to the effect that 
poor Han-y Hallani is dying at 
Sienna [Vienna]. What a trial for 
my dear old friend ! I feel for the 
lad himself, too. Much distressed. 
I dined, however. Wo dine. Unless 
the blow comes very, very near the 
heart indeed.' Macaulay’s Life, ii. 
287. Sec also ante, i. 355. 

^ See7)(;j/',Fcb. 24,1773,for‘afurious 
quarrel’ between Davies and Baretti. 
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a very great man ; Tom has been upon the stage, and knows 
how to do those things. I have not been upon the stage, and 
cannot do those things.’ BosWELL. ‘ 1 have often blamed 
myself. Sir, for not feeling for others as sensibly as many say 
they do.’ JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, don’t be duped by them any more. 
You will find these very feeling people are not very ready to do 
you good. They pay you by feeling! 

Boswell. ‘ Foote has a great deal of humour?’ JOHNSON. 
‘ Yes, Sir.’ Boswell. ‘ He has a singular talent of exhibiting 
character.’ Johnson. ‘ Sir, it is not a talent; it is a vice ; it is 
what others abstain from. It is not comedy, which exhibits the 
character of a species, as that of a miser gathered from many 
misers: it is farce, which exhibits individuals.’ BosWELL. ‘Did 
not he think of exhibiting you. Sir?’ JOHNSON. ‘Sir, fear 
restrained him ; he knew I would have broken his bones. I 
would have saved him the trouble of cutting off a leg ; I would 
not have left him a leg to cut off’.’ Boswell. ‘Pray, Sir, is 
not Foote an infidel?’ Johnson. ‘I do not know. Sir, that 
the fellow is an infidel; but if he be an infidel, he is an infidel 
as a clog is an infidel; that is to say, he has never thought 
upon the subject V Boswell. ‘ I suppose. Sir, he has thought 


’ Foote, two or three years Ijcfore 
this, had lost one leg through an acci¬ 
dent in hunting. Forster’s Essays, 
ii. 398. Sec/or?, under Feh. 7, 1775. 

” When Mr. Foote w:is :it Edin¬ 
burgh, lie thought fit to entertain a 
numerous Scotch company, with it 
great deal of coarse jocularity, at the 
expense of Dr. Johnson, imagining it 
would be acceptable. I felt this as 
not civil to me ; but sat vci7i)aticnily 
till he had exhausted his merriment 
on that subject; and then observed, 
that surely Johnson must be allowed 
to have some sterling wit, and that 
I had heard him say a very good 
thing of Mr. Foote himself. ‘Ah, 
my old friend Sam (cried Foote), no 
man siiys better things; do let us 
have it.’ Ujion which I told the 
above storjf, which ])roduced a very 
loud laugh from the com|)any. Hut 
I never saw Foote so disconcerted. 


He looked grave and angry, and 
entered into a serious refuttrtion of 
the justice of the remark. ‘ What, 
.Sir, (said ho), ttilk thus of a matt of 
libera! eductitioit)—a man who for 
years was tit the University of Ox¬ 
ford ;—a man who has added sixteen 
new characters to the English drama 
of his country 1 ’ IIOSWEI.L. 

Footewas at Worcester College, but 
he left without taking his degree. He 
was constantly in scrapes. When the 
Provost, Dr. Dower, who was a 
pedant, sent for him to reprimand 
him, ‘ Foote would present himself 
with grciit aftparent gravity and sub¬ 
mission, but with a large dictionary 
under his :irm ; when, on the doctor 
beginning in his usti.al pompous 
manner with a surprisingly long 
word, he would immediately interrupt 
him, tind, tifter begging pardon with 
groat formality, would produce his 
.superficially, 


oi meat as reaaiiy as a large, wnen Dotn are ociore niin. 

‘ Buchanan (he observed,) has fewer centos ' than any modern 
Latin poet. He not only had great knowledge of the Latin 
language, but was a great poetical genius. Both the Scaligcrs 
praise him.’ 

He again talked of the passage in Congreve with high com¬ 
mendation, and said, ‘ Shakspeare never has six lines together 
without a fault. Perhaps you may find seven, but this does not 
refute my general assertion. If I come to an orchard, and 
say there’s no fruit here, and then comes a poring man, who 
finds two apples and three pears, and tells me, “ Sir, you are 
mistalcen, I have found both apples and pears,” I should laugh at 
him; what would that be to the purpose?’ 

Boswell. ‘What do you think of Dr. Young’s Night 
Thonghts, Sir?’ JOI-IN.SON. ‘Why, Sir, there are very fine 
things in them “.’ Eoswell. ‘ Is there not less religion in 
the nation now. Sir, than there was formerly?’ JOHNSON. ‘I, 
don’t know, Sir, that there is.’ Boswell. ‘ For instance, there 
used to be a chaplain in every great family^, which we do not 
find now.’ JOHNSON. ‘ Neither do you find any of the state 
servants which great families used formerly to have. There is a 
change of modes in the whole department of life.’ 

Next day, October 20, he appeared, for the only time I sup¬ 
pose in his life, as a witness in a Court of Justice, being called to 
give evidence to the character of Mr. Baretti, who having stabbed 


dictionary, and pretending to find the 
meaning of the word, would say, 
“Very well. Sir; now please to go 
on.”’ Forster’s ii. 307. Dr. 

Gower is mentioned by Dr. King 
{Anec., p. 174) as one of the three 
persons he had known ‘ who spoke 
English with that elegance and pro¬ 
priety, that if all they said had been 
immediately committed to writing, 
any judge of the language would have 


pronounced it an excellent and very 
beautiful style.’ The other two were 
Bishop Atterbmy and Dr. Johnson. 

‘ ‘ Cento. A composition formed by 
joining scrapes from other autliours.’ 
Johnson's Dictionary. 

“ Se? Boswell’s Hebrides, Sept. 30, 
1773. 

^ For the position of these chap¬ 
lains see The Tatler, No. 255, and 
The Gitardian, No. 163. 
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a man in the street, was arraigned at the Old Bailey for 
murder h Never did such a constellation of genius enlighten the 


' ‘He had been assailed in the 
grossest manner possible by a woman 
of the town, and, driving" her off with 
a blow, was set upon by three bullies. 
He thereupon ran away in great fear, 
for he was a timid man, and being 
pursued, had stabbed two of the men 
with a small knife he carried in 
his pocket.’ Garrick and Beauclerk 
testified that every one abroad carried 
such a knife, for in foreign inns 
only forks were provided. ‘When 
you travel abroad do you carry 
such knives as this ? ’ Garrick was 
asked. ‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘or we 
should have no victuals.’ £>r. John¬ 
son; His Friends and His Critics, 
p. 288. 1 have extracted from the 

Sessional Reports for 1769, p. 431, 
the following evidence as to Baretti’s 
character:— ‘Sir JoshuaReynolds. 

I have known Mr. Baretti fifteen or 
sixteen years. He is a man of great 
humanity, and very active in en¬ 
deavouring to help his friends. He is 
a gentleman of a good temper; I 
never knew him quarrelsome in my 
life ; he is of a sober disposition.... 
This affair was on a club night of the 
Royal Academicians. We expected 
him there, and were inquiring about 
him before we heard of this accident. 

He is sccrctai-y for foreign corre¬ 
spondence.’ ‘Dr. Johnson. I be¬ 
lieve I began to be acquainted with 
Mr. Baretti about the year ’53 or ’54. 

I have been intimate with him. He 
is a man of literature, a vei"y studious 
man, a man of great diligence. He 
gets his living by study. I have no 
reason to think he was ever dis¬ 
ordered with liquor in his life. A man 
that I never knew to be otherwise than 
peaceable, and a man that I take to 
be rather timorous.’ Qu. ‘Was he 
addicted to pick up women in the 
street ? ’ ‘ Dr. J. I never knew that 
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he was.’ Qu. ‘ How is he as to his 
eye-sight ? ’ ‘ Dr. J. He docs not 

see me now, nor I do not [sic] see 
him. 1 do not believe he could l:e 
capable of assaulting anybody in the 
street without great provocation.’ 
‘Edmund Burke, Esq. I have 
known him between three and four 
years ; he is an ingenious man, a man 
of remarkable humanity—a thorough 
good-natured man.’ ‘ David Gar¬ 
rick, Esq. I never knew a man of 
a more active benevolence.. .. lie is 
a man of great probity and morals.’ 
‘ Dr. Goldsmith. I have had the 
honour of Mr. Baretti’s company at 
my chambers in the Temple. He is 
a most humane, benevolent, peace¬ 
able man. ... He is a man of as great 
humanity as any in the world.’ Mr. 
Fitzherbert and Dr. Hallifax also 
gave evidence. ‘ There were divers 
other gentlemen in court to speak for 
his character, but the Court thought 
it needless to call them.’ It is curious 
that Boswell passes over Reynolds 
aircl Goldsmith among the witnesses. 
Baretti’s bail before Lord Mansfield 
were Burke, Garrick, Reynolds, and 
Fitzherbert. Mrs. Piozzi tells the 
following anecdotes of Baretti :— 
‘When Johnson and Burke went to 
see him in Newgate, they had small 
comfort to give him, and bid him not 
hope too strongly. “ Why, what can 
he fear,” says Baretti, placing him¬ 
self between them, “ that holds two 
such hands as I do?” ‘An Italian 
came one day to Baretti, when he 
was in Newgate, to desire a letter of 
recommendation for the teaching his 
scholars, when he (Baretti) should be 
hanged. “ You rascal,” replies Baretti 
in a rage, “ if I were not in my own 
apartment, I would kick you down 
stairs dii’cctly.” ’ Hayward’s Pioezi, 
ii. 348. Dr. T. Campbell, in his Diary 
aweful 
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aweful Sessions-House, emphatically called JUSTICE Hall ; 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Beauclerk, and Dr. Johnson: and 
undoubtedly their favourable testimony had due weight with the 
Court and Jury. Johnson gave his evidence in a slow, deliberate, 
and distinct manner, which was uncommonly impressive. It i.s 
well known that Mr. Baretti was acquitted. 

On the adth of October, we dined together at the Mitre 
tavern. I found fault with Foote for indulging his talent of 
ridicule at the expence of his visitors, which I colloquially 
termed making fools of his company. JOHNSON. ‘ Why, Sir, 
when you go to see Foote, you do not go to see a saint; you go 
to see a man who will be entertained at your house, and then 
bring you on a publick stage ; who will entertain you at his 
house, for the very purpose of bringing you on a publick stage. 
Sir, he does not make fools of his company; they whom he 
exposes are fools already: he only brings them into action.’ 

Talking of trade, he observed, ‘ It is a mistaken notion that !i 
vast deal of money is brought into a nation by trade. It is not 
so. Commodities come from commodities ; but trade produces 
no capital acce.ssion of wealth. However, though there should be 
little profit in money, there is a considerable profit in pleasure, 
as it gives to one nation the productions of another ; as we 
have wines and fruits, and many other foreign articles, brought 
to us.’ Boswell. ‘Yes, Sir, and there is a profit in pleasure, 
by its furnishing occupation to such numbers of mankind.' 
Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, you cannot call that pleasure to which all 
arc averse, and which none begin but with the hope of leaving 
off; a thing which men dislike before they have tried it, anil 
when they have tried it.’ Boswell. ‘ But, Sir, the mind must 
be employed, and we grow weary when idle.’ JOHNSON. ‘ That 
is. Sir, because, others being busy, we want company; but if we 
were all idle, there would be no growing weary; we should all 
entertain one another. There is, indeed, this in trade:—it givei 
men an opportunity of improving their situation. If there were 
no trade, many who are poor would always remain poor. But 

(p. 52), wrote on April i, 1775 :— Boswell expressed a desire dial 
* Boswell and Baretti, as I learned, Baretti should be hanged upon tli.it 
are mortal foes; so much so that unfortunate affair of his killing, 
Murphy and Mrs. Thrale agreed that &c.’ 

no 
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tin 111.1(1 lines l.ilmur (iir iisi'll'.* Hnswi:!.!,, ‘ \'rs, Sir, 1 IciKnr ;i 
jit'isiiii uhii ttiTs. Ilf is a vfiy lalntriniis Juil;'.(', aiul lu* Invi’s 
llif l.iliiiiirJiillNsiiN. ‘Sir, lli.it is lifi.in-.r hr lines rfspfft: 
aiul tlisliiu linn. I'milil lu-h.ivf tlinii witlintit l.iliiKir, he wmilil 
like it lf-.s.‘ lidswri.t,, 'Ilf tells me Ilf likes it ('nr ilselC.' 
‘Why, Sir, he l.iiuies sn, Insaii'.e he is nnl ai'iiislMineil to 
alisti.irl.' 

W'f went hmiif In liis limisf in tea. Mr... Willi,mis maile it 
with Mutruiftit (Ifxlerily, iintvvithst.iiuliii},; lier liliiulness, thmic.Ii 
her iii.miier «il' s.ilisl'yiiit; lieiself that tlu* flips were Cull fiiinij;h 
iippf.iifil to liK' a little aiikwaitl ; fur I Caiified she pill her 
liiii;er (Imvn a fert.iiii way, till she felt the tea Iniuh it k III itiy 
liist ckithiii at hriiin alluwed the privilejie of allemliitt; Dr. 
JiiliiiMiii at his late visits tu this lady, wliiih was tike heiii|; 
} st-iiflit-i ilnn tiUtaUits ', 1 williiiyly dr.tiik eiiji after flip, as if it 
had heeii the I lelieutiiaii sprim;. Hut as the t hanii nf iiin elty 
went (iff, I jpevv iniire (astidiniis ; and hesidcs, I discnvercd 
that she was nf a peevish temper*. 

‘I'liere was a pretty larpe ein le this eveiiinj;. T)r. Jtiliiistui wsa*! 
in very t;iMid hitiiiiuir, lively, and re.idy tn l.dk iipnii all siihjeets, 
Mr. h’eiyiissiiii, the sell l.iny.hl phihisiipher. Inld him nf a new- 
inveiiled in.n hine wliii h went witliMiit liin -es; a in.in wlm s.u in 
it liiined a h.mdii', wliitli wniki-t[ ,i spiiii|'. ih-it dinve it hnw.iid. 
‘‘I heii, ^ill, is.iid Jiihn-.Mn,i wh.tl is !;.tiiieil i.. itie in.ill h.ts his 
i hull e w helher he w ill iinne hiin -elt .di.tie, nr liiiii -ell .md the 
in.li hille Inn,' 1 tninmif rtt i '■ heinj; Itienlinned, he wniild iml 
alhnv him .my tneiil, ' I heie is imthintt in all this liti.isled 
.s)- .teiii. So, Sir ; niedii .ited hath * I .111 he nn heller tlian waiin 


■ i.i.ii! ,\«i. Iiiiili > k, wr ni.iy 

jiihie-'Oi s.iit! i.f !‘..]jw. ih.ii * III' u.n 
lUir III llin-.r (rw hIiuk' l,iil*im« e. du ll 
JllrasMlr.' /f I'nJi, till, IJI, 

* I ll.nr nidi f ||,|>1 jr.i-.mi In tliillli. 
that I %4’Ji imi'il.sfbrJJ , |«iit I in r 

linutlr' Htih hri, »i 

tUMrr 441 »»* i.ttn h 

II 14 I ‘ihri tM 4 h A 

lih nir'i*!! «tj[ h* 4 'i ki»'n 4 i» l-ii dll- 

Irrhilj; nil ihe mil null* •«( lltr i lili, linWi 
Ki-.i! tl w.ss lu licmg l«H. Un.wi |.l 


n.tirlti, id ii Jits', dulr till /Vii-Ul’ 

/i/A-Ji. d. H.j, -i.iys 't ildd'it widl 
tn. |l•^dl'..•d .11 nrliliidl ils 1 I (mill, 
duiu,;ii t.llrd -iiiilitril tnl l( ; iiilf I 
ti.ilfil lit ml- dir viiid.tl'i |iawi'i| hy 

|i,i,ii .\Ii-s. \Villi.iiie., dl.il wiilllil iillrlt 

duiiij-h andr hliidl.' 

■ Srr .inU, Idly I anil Allg. l^h.l. 

* Srr .Id/.-, f / (/„ 

■' ,\<i Ii.ili.id tjiu* k whii ill 1^65 rs 
t.ititei)iis! idisld aieil Iwih'i in lihenry 
SV.itk, t hrinra. t„l«iK,KB, 
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water; their only effect can be that of tepid moisture.’ One o 
the company took the other side, maintaining that medicines o 
various sorts, and some too of most powerful effect, are intro 
duced into the human frame by the medium of the pores ; and 
therefore, when warm water is impregnated with salutifcrou; 
substances, it may produce great effects as a bath. This ap' 
peared to me very satisfactory. Johnson did not answer it 
but talking for victory, and determined to be master of the 
■field, he had recourse to the device which Goldsmith imputed tc 
him in the witty words of one of Cibber’s comedies; ‘There i; 
no arguing with Johnson ; for when his pistol misses fire, lie 
knocks you down with the butt end of it ’.’ He turned to the 
gentleman, ‘Well, Sir, go to Dominicetti, and get thyself fumi¬ 
gated ; but be sure that the steam be directed to thy licad^ foi 
that Is the peccatit parti This produced a triumphant roar n: 
laughter from the motley assembly of philosophers, printers, ani 
dependents, male and female. 

I know not how so whimsical a thought came into my mind 
but I asked, ‘ If, Sir, you were shut up in a castle, and a new¬ 
born child with you, what would you do?’ J01IN.SON. ‘Why 
Sir, I should not much like my company.’ BoswiiLL. ‘ Bill 
would you take the trouble of rearing it?’ He seemed, as may 
■well be supposed, unwilling to pursue the subject; but upon my 
persevering in my question, replied, ‘Why yes. Sir, I would 
but I must have all conveniencies. If I had no garden, I would 


' The same saying is recorded 
past, May 15, 1784, and in Boswell’s 
Hebrides, Oct. $, 1773. ‘ Cooke re¬ 

ports another saying of Goldsmith’s 
to the same effect:—“ There’s no 
chance for you in arguing with John¬ 
son. Like the Tartar horse, if he 
does not conquer you in front, his 
kick from behind is sure to be fatal.’” 
Forster’s Goldsmith, ii. 167. ‘In 
arguing,’ wrote Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
‘ Johnson did not trouble himself with 
much circumlocution, but opposed 
directly and abruptly his antagonist. 
He fought with all sorts of weapons 
—ludicrous comparisons and simi- 
Hes ; if all failed, with rudeness and 
overbearing He thought it neces¬ 


sary never to be worsted in argument 
He had one virtue which I hold out 
of the most difficult to practise. Aftci 
the heat of contest was over, if he hiu! 
been informed that his aiuagoni'ii 
resented his rudeness, he was tlu 
first to seek after a reconciliation.... 
That he was not thus strenuous fin 
victory with his intimates in tOte-h 
t6te conversations when there were m 
witnesses, may be easily believed. 
Indeed, had his conduct been to thein 
the same as he exhibited to the pnhlie, 
his friends could never have enter¬ 
tained that love and affection for liilii 
which they all feel and profess for hi^ 
memory.’ Taylor’s Reynolds, ii. 457, 
462. 
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iMuUi’ it nIuhI till tilt* I'lII i|, iiiiil titkti it llu’i't* fill* fn;sl\ jili-. I .sluuild 
Iffil il, .Hill w.ish it iiitu li, itiitl willi wiinii wiiici* to plca.sc it, not 
with tultl u.tti-r to pivf it pain.* HtiswKi.I,, ‘ HiiL, Sir, doc.s not 
lif.tt rt*l.i\ JiillNsiiX. ' Sir,yoti an; not to inmpiiu; Iht.; wnltir 
is to Ilf vfiy liot. I woiilil not coddle llu; fhiltl. No, Sir, thi; 
li.tnly iiiftliotl oftifatiiii; iliiltlifii tlofs im pooil, I’ll take you 
livf fltiltlifi! iVoiii I,tuition, who .shitll ftilT fivi; I lij.;hliin<l dtiltlifti. 
Sir, .1 iti.tii hiftl ill I.otitlon will tatrry it liurlhfii, or run, nr 
wft-4!f, a** well ifi a tii.tii liroii{;lit up in the lianlie.st niaiiiier in 
the lounlry.' Hunwi I.l,. '(ioiul liviiitf, I .suppo.se, luiike.s the 
1 .oiitloiK-rs stroll};.' Jtilt.v.sitN’. ‘ Wh)*, Sir, I don't know tliat it 
tlofs, Our t‘11.111111011 Iroiii Irel.iiul, who an; :t.s .stron^f intin a.s 
iiiiy, h.ivf Itffit liroii};ht up upon potiitoes. niuintity makes ii|) 
lor t|tiiilily.' lUiswi-.t.r,. ' Woiiltl you leiteh this ehiltl that I 
have (iiriiisliftl you with, any thin;^?' JniiN.snN, ‘ No, I .should 
not Ik; .-1111 to teat h it,’ MtisWKi.r,, 'Woiiltl not you hitve a 
pleasure in te.icliin|,{ it?' JnltNstiN. 'No, Sir, I .should not 
have a pleasure in teaeliinif it.' Htwwia.r,, 'Have you not a 
pleasure in te.ifliiti}; men? There I have j-ou. You have the 
same ple.tsure in te.u liiitj' men, that I should have in tt.-iiehinjf 
ehildreii.' J‘illN;*iiN. ’Why, sometliiiiK alioul tliiil.’ 

HiisWt l.I.. ' I )o you think, .Sir, Ih.il what is failed natural 
itllftlion i*. liorii with ifi ? U .'.efiiis to me to he tilt; el'Cfft 
ol h.thit, or o| j'.r.ililudf tor kiiuliie*.*:. No eliihl has il for a. 
p.iifiil whom it li.i ■ not •.eeii.' Jtill.N';.!i.v. ' Wliy, .Sir, I tliink 
there t-, ,tn in-.tiiittive ii.ittiial alleelion in iiareiils lowanl.s their 
I hildieii.' 

Ku*.-.i,t iH-iii;; iiteiuloiied as likely to heeoine a };real ('iniiirc, 
hy the i.tpid iiitiea-.e ol jiopiilalitai: JtiiiNstiN. ‘Why, Sir, [ 
see 110 ol their prtip.i}',alinj.|; more. 'I'hey fan have 

no mote thtUhen th.ui they e.in pel, 1 know of no way lt> 
make them hreed ittoie th.in they tio. Il is not from reason and 
piiitlenee th.it people m.ttry, hut from iiulitialion. A man is 
poor; he thinks, "I t .nmol he wof.e, anti so I'll e'en take I’eppy," ‘ 
Hnsvvi l.l.. ' Hut h.ite not nations het'tt inort; poptiloti.s at one 

periiHl than another d .!• niN-aiN, ' Yes. Sir; hut that has been 
owini; 1*1 the (teojile Ik-iii;; less ihintieil at one [leriod than 
another, wheihrr Ity emipralioiis, war, or pe*.lilence, not by their 
Im-siis; more tir les*, prohtkk. llirllfi at all limc.s bear the .same 
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proportion to the same number of people.’ BOSWELL. ‘ But, to 
consider the state of our own country ;—does not throwing a 
number of farms into one hand hurt population ?’ JOHNSON. 

‘ Why no, Sir ; the same quantity of food being produced, will 
be consumed by the same number of mouths, though the people 
may be disposed of in different ways. We see, if corn be clear, 
and butchers’ meat cheap, the farmers all apply themselves to 
the raising of corn, till it becomes plentiful and cheap, and then 
butchers’ meat becomes dear ; so that an equality is alway.s 
preserved. No, Sir, let fanciful men do as they will, depend 
upon it, it is difficult to disturb the system of life,’ BOSWICLL, 

‘ But, Sir, is it not a very bad thing for landlords to opprc.s.s 
their tenants, by raising their rents?’ JOHNSON. ‘Very bad. 
But, Sir, it never can have any general influence ; it may cli.s- 
tress some individuals. For, consider this; landlords cannot do 
without tenants. Now tenants will not give more for land, than 
land is worth. If they can make more of their money by keep¬ 
ing a shop, or any other way, they’ll do it, and so oblige land¬ 
lords to let land come back to a reasonable rent, in order that 
they may get tenants. Land, in England, is an article of 
commerce. A tenant who pays his landlord his rent, thinks 
himself no more obliged to him than you think yourself obliged 
to a man in whose shop you buy a piece of goods. He knnw.s 
the. landlord does not let him have his land for less than he 
can get from others, in the same manner as the shopkeeper 
Sells his goods. No shopkeeper sells a yard of ribband for 
sixpence when seven-pence is the current price.' BOSWEI.I,, 
‘.But, Sir, is it not better that tenants should be dependant on 
landlords? JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, as there are many more 
tenants than landlords, perhaps, strictly speaking, we should 
wish not. But if you please you may let your lands chciip, 
and so get the value, part in money and part in homage. 
I should agree with you in that.’ Boswell. ‘So, Sir, you 
laugh at schemes of political improvement.’ JOHNSON. ‘Why, 
Sir, most schemes of political improvement are very laughable 
things.' 

He observed, ‘ Providence has wisely ordered that the more 
numerous men are, the more difficult it is for them to agree 
in any thing, and so they are governed. There is no doubt, 

that 


At'dit. (id ! 


ami l'tYs/ivi,'riaii<:. TO'^ 

tll.U if lilf (unit' ‘.hiinlii IiMm 111 , " \V c'll licllic pm i|’lUi \Vt''ll 

iii.itvf ilu- rii h l.iki' llu’ir turn," ihny fuiilil (M .ily dn it, wric it 
n>il tll.U limy t .m'l iiprcc. .Si* the t'<iinuu<n '^iililii'fi, tliiiu;;li sn 
mill It iiime- nunuM'ium ih.m llu'ir nHmff., ,n'i- ppiM'itu i! Iiy ihrni 
liir till- ..tnir if.i-.iiii.' 

1 It* Slid, ' M.iidJml li.ivf ,i itrnii}; atl.u luncnt In tin* liahiUUiniw 
tn uliii'li tht-y li.tvt* In iii .u i'u-itniiutl. Vnii M-f till* inhahil.iniH 
III Xiini.iv* dll m<t uiili nin* I'ltii .i iit iinil it, .tiid s;ii tn mihu* [tail 
til Anu-iii a, ulii-n* llu-ii* is .i ntild i liin.iti*. and ulii rt* limy may 
it.ivi’ lilt* •..mm pintlmc iVniii lami, utlli tim tfiillt ji.nt nl tim 
liiliniir. N’n, Sir; llmir aUci linii Inr llmir nld d\vt*llinps, amt llm 
Ifiinur III a p.i'imral i li.my.i*, kfi p tlmiti at Immc*. 'riiiis, ui* si-n 
m.my nl ilm liiimU s|Hit.*. in thi* wurUI thinly inhahilcd, and many 
liip.p.rd ‘.1*111*1 wi*ll iiihaliiti'd.' 

///(• / (•«>/(»« (vrhitli ma*! the nnly tmw.s papt r he 
t'litfitaiitly Innk in, Imiiiy hrmiyhl, llm nH'mi* nf iradiny it altuid 
was as*.iyimd tn mn, I iva** divt*rU*d hy hit im|iaticmi*. lie 
mailt* nm pas** nvnr mi many parts nf it, that iny task was very 
easy. He wniild mU Mifli-r ntm nf ilm petitions In tim Ivinj'ahniit 
tim Mid(lh"*.i*\: t*li‘i timi In hi* ri'ad'’. 

1 had hiird a Hnlmmi.iii a*, my •mrv.uil' whiii* I n inaini d in 

I. iindiiii, and hi*in;; inm h ph-.i-.t-d with him, I .i-l,i*d 1 tr. jnhnMiu 
v.lii'tlu'i hi-i In in;; a Kninan t'.iihnlii k ■.hi'uld pii*\rnl my l.ikin;;; 
him with nm I" i.ikind, jiniN .itN. ' W lyv tin, ;-,ii, it hr lt,i-. nn 
tihiii tiMii, ymi I .in h.ivi* imnr.' Iln-wi i.l.. '.'*ii, pat, ymi an* mi 
pir.it rtmniv In llm h’nm.in t .ilhiihsk ll•li;;i‘•n.‘ JuIIXmiN, 'Nil 
ni'itr, Sii, than tn llm I'lr .hvli'uali ti*hi;i>*n.‘ 111 • -W I t.t.. ' \ nil 
an* jnkin^;,' j<iti\.M,N, ’ .\n, Sii, I nally think-n. Nay, .Sir, nf 
tim two, I piriri llm I'lipi-.h*.' |li f.\% t I.l., * Hnw *.11. .Sii i"' JitllN- 
jai.s. hy, -Sii, till* i'tr li\ti*iian*i h.ivr m* 1 Imn h. im apm.tnlti .d 
iiidiii.ilinn.' ISn .v. i t.t.. '.\iul d** ymi think ih.il ah-nhiti ly t‘i*mn- 
tial, .Sir,*'' JuHX .‘iN, ' \S hy, Sit, a-i it wa . an aini-,|i»hi al inslitu. 
tinit, I think It i‘i d.inyinai* In !«• wiih'ail it. And, Sir, the 

' Hr tt.»4 »n>l«n iStr Ma. .*»,■« nrn-l tuIrsrU ulli* I'f till* rliurtlsM, 
tn il, /jwr**, I, sn* 't Witt U'll (.'ivr. n s.iin lintl,'tlr urttil, 

• Srr/i*i/, *‘5 '*'V lim-i'W. f. (I I'lestiymnan 

* Str a .aiBp.aisir J S;.a* nil t-ss .i-.-i nitily /;■ r\ssa'. i77.h \V hl'tt 

l-.’iS K«i thr tiatimUrT S'.-i.vttrU % J.r in t i.gBS.r Im Wrlll tn .1 liii 

II. ’is.li-,, Aiik- is. 17;* 1 la-ai r 'a-rvin*; 111 1. ,:ij, 

’ Wldlr hr *s.,i5 (II ■rti.miil Isr IJ/'V 
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Predestination and free ivill. 


[A.D. 1769. 


Presbyterians have no public worship; they have no form of 
prayer in which they know they are to join. They go to hear a 
man pray, and are to judge whether they will join M'ith him.’ 
Bo.S\vell. ‘But, Sir, their doctrine is the same with that of the 
Church of England. Their confession of faith, and the thirty- 
nine articles, contain the same points, even the doctrine of 
predestination.’ JOHNSON. ‘Why yes, Sir, predestination was a 
part of the clamour of the times, so it is mentioned in our articles, 
but with as little positiveness as could be.’ BOSWELL. ‘Is it 
necessary. Sir, to believe all the thirty-nine articles?’ JOHNSON. 
‘Why, Sir, that is a question which has been much agitated. 
Some have thought it necessary that they should all be believed; 
others have considered them to be only articles of peace, that is 
to say, you are not to preach against them’.’ BosWELL. ‘It 
appears to me. Sir, that predestination, or what is equivalent to 
it, cannot be avoided, if we hold an universal prescience in the 
Deity.’ Johnson. ‘ Why, Sir, does not GOD every day see 
things going on without preventing them?’ BOSWELL. ‘True, 
Sir; but if a thing be certainly foreseen, it must be fixed, and 
cannot happen otherwise; and if we apply this consideration to 
the human mind, there is no free will, nor do I see how prayer 
can be of any avail.’ He mentioned Dr. Clarke, and Bishop 
Bramhall on Liberty and Necessity, and bid me read South’s 
Sermons on Prayer ; but avoided the question which has excru¬ 
ciated philosophers and divines, beyond any other. I did not 
press it further, when I pei'ceived that he was displeased”, and 
shrunk from any abridgement of an attribute usually ascribed to 
the Divinity, however irreconcileable in its full extent with the 
grand system of moral government. His supposed orthodoxy 
here cramped the vigorous powers of his understanding. He wa.s 
confined by a chain which early imagination and long habit 
made him think massy and strong, but which, had he ventured to 
try,, he could at once have snaj^t asunder. 

I proceeded: ‘What do you think. Sir, of Purgatory^, a.s 
believed by the Roman Catholicks?’ JOHN.SON. ‘Why, Sir, it is 
a very harmless doctrine. They are of opinion that the generality 
of mankind are neither so obstinately wicked as to deserve ever- 

' See/or/?, March 21, 1772. = Sec ante, ii. 82. 

^ See post, March 27, 1772. 


lasting 
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l.fiU'iii; lUinMimi'iit, imr sn ^jhihI ;is In iiuM'it licinff iulmillcd into 
lilt' ‘.111 it'ly tinili".'.t'tl siiiiit'.; uml llu-ivlnri' ihiiLlltul in unu'idu.sly 
]ilf.i’.t tt 111 alltiw til’ ,i iiiiiltllt' siaU', wlii'if thfy may lit; inirifK'tl liy 
tiTlaiii tlfj;u-r'i nf sulTfrini;. V<iu sfc, Sir, tluTn i;: luitliini^ 
iiimM-.nii.ililf in iliis,’ HiI' lWl'.t.i.. 'lint llifii, Sir, llu-ir masta'sftir 
till' tlf.ul JmiNMix, 'Why, Sir, il' it lit* tnuc fslalilislifd that 
tluif .itf •iiinls in piiijjalnry, il is a.s [irtipfr In pray Ini' ///rw, as 
fin nut turtliifii nf ntattkiiul wltn art- yt-l in ihi.s lift;.' lUi.s\vl''.l,t.. 

' riu* itlnlatry nf tlu' M.i'.si’* JniiNstiN. ' Sir, tlicrt; is nn idnlalry 
in till' Mil'.'., "I'lify liflit'vi' (inn in In; iluTt’, and ihuy ailnrt: 
him.' lUiswi i.t.. 'd'lu* wnrship tif Sainls?' JuitN.stiN. ‘Sir, 
llit-y tin nnt wnf.hip saints; tlu*y invnkt* thfin; llu'y nnly ask 
ihfir prayt'is'. I am talking all this linif nf ihf doi-triiies nf ihi; 
t Ittin h nf Knnu'. I praitl ynii that in prtu /itr, I'lnypilnry is matlu 
a hit rativt; impn'iilitm. ami that thr pfn|ili' dn Iifcnim* iilnlalrnii.s 
as iltry m'lininu'iid tlifinsnlvt’s In llu; liiK'lar)' pnilfctinii nf par- 
tirulur sainl'i. J think ihnir givinif the .‘iat'ranu'nt nnly in nnc: 
kind is criminal, litTaiisc' it is ctintrnry In the cxitrt’s.s instiliilinn 
nf CkuinT, and 1 wntuU’r Imw llu* (‘mmcil nf'l'rt'nt tulmillcd it,' 
Httswri.i., '(■nnlt'ssinit ?' JnttN'.sdN, 'Why, I ilnn't kmiw hut 
that is .V ynnil thill);, 'Hit'scriplurt* saj's, "( 'niilt'ss ynitr faults 
niif In aiintlii ianti Hit' piit-.l'i tauilc;.;; as wi-ll as Ihn laily. 
'lilt'll it mii'.t Ilf I iiii-itlfiftl that llu-ir alisnliitinii is luily iipnii 
n-pfiil.nil f. anil nln ii 11)11111 pi nam f alsn. N'nii think ymir sins 
ma.\' Ilf li'ijpM-n willuiiil pi-iiaiit f, upnii rf|ifnlanff alniif.' 

I ihif. vfiiliiiftl III iiifiiiiiiii all tlif i iiimiiiin nlijft tiniis a|;ainst 
ihf Unman falhuliik t'hmih, that 1 miphi ht-ar sn ppcal a man 
lipMH thfiii, W li.it Ilf ‘..tid i . hfif .It t iiialfl)' I'l't'iu'ilftl, Uul il is 
Hill impi.ihahlf (hat il nnf h.wl l.ikfii llu; nlhfr sitlf, lu' mipht 
hai.f H a'.->iU'«l ihfli ifally, 

I imi-.t hxwt vft nifiiiiiiii. lh.it hr hail a rrspccl ftir'///<" n/t/ 
ff /n;;.'*.*,’ .r. iSu- mdil Mf lain llinii ‘ callctl that nf llu; Rnman 
t .tthiilu k t luinh, f’.fn whdf !if was cxfiliii); hinfifU fnr its 
tfixim.ihun in •■■nir {>>iitii utara Sir Willi.itn .Scnlt infnrms me, 
tli.iJ Ilf hf.iid J- hif-wii -..ly, 'A man wlm i'. tumfitfd frnrn I’rtn 
tf.tanti .m t<i l'> p» n may Ih' ’.ini frc: hr p.irls with nntliiilif; lu; 
i". Mtily .s’ldiiH; !•« «hat hf alifaily luul. Hul «i convert from 

■ '.rr 'l.n lur ii*, * St, JiHUfs,'/. ifi. 

1:;,;-,. .ii.'i: r-.-Ar -i, ' ’ .Vt- /.sr, June tH, f'llc. 

l’ti[ifi'y 
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The fear of death. 


[A.D. 1769. 


Popery to Protestantism gives up so much of what he has held 
as sacred as any thing that he retains; there is so mucii laceration 
of mind'- in such a conversion, that it can hardly be sincere and 
lasting^.’ The truth of this reflection may be confirmed by many 
and eminent instances, some of which will occur to most of my 
readers. 

When we were alone, I Introduced the subject of death, and 
endeavoured to maintain that the fear of it might be got over. I 
told him that David Plume said to me, he was no more uneasy 
to think he should not be after this life, than that he had not been 
before he began to exist. Joi-INSON. ‘Sir, if he really thinks so, 
his perceptions are disturbed; he is mad; if he does not think so, 
he lies. He may tell you, he holds his finger in the flame of a 
candle, without feeling pain; would you believe him ? When he 
dies, he at least gives up all he has.’ BOSWELL. ‘Foote, Sir, 
told me, that when he was very ill he was not afraid to die.’ 
Johnson. ‘ It is not true, Sir^. Hold a pistol to Foote’s breast, 
or to Hume’s breast, and threaten to kill them, and you’ll see 
how they behave.’ BosWELL. ‘ But may wc not fortify our 
minds for the approach of death?’ Here I am sensible I was in 
the wrong, to bring before his view what he ever looked upon 
with horrour; for although when in a celestial frame, in hi.s 
Vanity of human tvishes, he has supposed death to be ‘ kind 
Nature’s signal for retreat,’ from tliis state of being to ‘a happier 
seaf*,’ his thoughts upon this aweful change were in general full 
of dismal apprehensions. His mind resembled the vast amphi¬ 
theatre, the Colisaeum at Rome, In the centre stood his judge¬ 
ment, which, like a mighty gladiator, combated those apprehen¬ 
sions that, like the wild beasts of the Arena, were all around in 
cells, ready to be let out upon him. After a conflict, he drives 
them back into their dens; but not killing them, they were still 
assailing him. To my question, whether we might not fortify our 
minds for the approach of death, he answered, in a passion, ‘No, 
3ir, let it alone. It matters not how a man dies, but how he 

' Laceration was properly a term * He bids us pray 
of surgery; hence the italics. See ‘For faith that panting for a happier 
fast, Jan. 20, J/So. seat, 

“ See/iJJ'i?, April 15, 1778. Counts death kind nature’s signal of 

■’ See Boswell’s Hebrides, Sept. 12, retreat.’ 

1773 . 
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livi-.. 'riir ;u'l is uni (if impiiitaiici', it lants mo shoil a 

liiiU'',* 1 U‘ asKifii, iuith an canifst limU,) ‘A man kiuiws it must 
be SH, aiiil submits. It will tin Itiin iin jttiutl tn whitu'.' 

I attftii|ilfil III fnutimu; tin: fnnvcrsatinu. Itu was sn pro- 
vnlii'il. tbal he saitl, 'Hive us iin mni’t? tif this;' ami was thrown 
iiilii Stu ll .1 state Ilf ap,ilaliitu. ihiil he expresseil himseiriii a way 
that alaiiivetl ami disliessetl me; shewetl au impatienee lluil I 
shmilil leave him, ami when I was pniut.; away, ealleil In iiu: 
sternly,' Dnti'l let us meet lu imirniw.’ 

1 went liiiuie exeeeiliuj'.ly uneasy. All the harsh fibservatimtf! 
wliirh 1 hatl ever heard iiiade iipnti his t hanu'ler, erftivded intn 
my mind; ami I seeiueil In myself like the man wlui had put his 
heail intn the linn's mnulh a preat many limes with [tfiCeel .safely, 
but at last had it bit n(T. 

Next mnrniity I sent him a nnle, .statiny, that I mit;h(' have 
iK-en in the wrnit^t, but it wits mil itilenlituuilly; lu: \v:is thcrornre, 

1 riiiild Ufit help thinkirit;, loo severe upon me. That neitwith- 
stamliiitjtiurat»reemenl md tn meet that day, I would rail tui him 
in my way to the t iiy, ami stay live mimile.s hy my w;ileh, ‘ You 
are, (sitid (.) in luy miml, since last nip,lit, surrmimled with cloud 
iiml stnrm. l.et me luive a pliiupse of sunshine, ami p.o abtiiit 
my iUf.iirs in sen-nity .iml i he.n I'tilness.' 

I'linii enleiiiip his study, 1 was phid that lie was nnl almie, 
whiili wiaild have m.tile nnr iinelinp. imue .awkward, 'riiere. 
wi iewiih him, ,\Ir. .‘i|i < \en .‘ and Mr, I'yeis', Imth nl wliniii I 
imw saw Im the fn t time. My m<le had, niY his nwn rellee- 
til'll, snlteiird hilii, l"r he ifi eiveil ine vei')’ eiluiplat ently; .so 
that 1 nm sjrt-i trdly haiml myself at e.ise, and jnined in the 
c "tun '..ill. > 11 , 

lie ..lid, the «riti* ks had 'i"iie l"n Him ll liommr to .Sir Riehard 
Itl.ii l.iiinie, by viiilitt;; n" tout It ap.iinsl him', 1 hat in his 

* • 'i <i ilif 19 l.iii'lutf; (III -."iiir silriit tall Hilly the sU'ike of ihsiih.' .SjksI- 
oSm.ic, iIiiik's /itiit'/f, vi. (frtin, t il era ('/ua- 

Wlsric !.i!|..w 9 Iirirf tw,il, nnr !«/. i. Hi I|i|nles Kpii lumillis's 

Irim«r‘.i9 n(.u, sayitiK i ' I'.lniiti iiiiln, sell me csate 

l-.ir »r!l »i t«sl i!ir |iit-n<IEy in"itutuu nihil .l•■,silnlt,' 

sU(4r, 'IS'. .(>1 ‘ * r.rf /i.Ht, l«*|;iiminK I'f 177 . 1 . 

(ilMIII nifi.lra Sll JllSlH9T.ll'*. It ’ Sri* Ajlltl 17 , 177 ^' 

%«, r,i |Sii. <«»«, ll Ik- ».ci !ii>- .(MitK'i • |'ri!i.i|n is a iiiis|ifirit far ae. 

"•I ,In / j .-.Ilf /VisfA, I n) I,' 1 «l'< ii*'l " t»ihnsnti s.tyd nf Hlai'klii'irc 

ilcilirtr lluil 4 »ty iisan Ir.uHots-'tr.nl, I viii. .jA) that 'he is line Ilf 

(‘f fltf/l'l/ 
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jDiacKmores siipposea anes. 


LA.jj. 1700, 


Creation he had been helped by various wits, a line by Phillips 
and a line by Tickell; so that by their aid, and that of others, 
the poem had been made out’. 

I defended Blackmore’s supposed lines, which have been ridi¬ 
culed as absolute nonsense:— 

‘ A painted vest Prince Voltiger had on, 

Which from a naked Piet his grandsire won 

I maintained it to be a poetical conceit. A Piet being painted, 
if he is slain in battle, and a vest is made of his skin, it is a 
painted vest won from him, though he was naked^ 


those men whose lot it has been to 
be much oftenermentioned by enemies 
than by friends.’ 

' 7 'his account Johnson says he 
had from an eminent bookseller, who 
had it from Ambrose Philips the 
poet. ‘The relation of Philips,’he 
adds, ‘ I suppose was true ; but when 
all reasonable, all credible allowance 
is made for this friendly revision, the 
author will still retain an ample divi¬ 
dend of praise.... Correction seldom 
effects more than the suppression of 
faults; a happy line, or a single 
elegance, may perhaps be added, but 
of a large work the general character 
must always remain.’ Works, viii. 41. 

^ An acute correspondent of the 
European Magazine, April, 1792, has 
completely exposed a mistake which 
has been unaccountably frequent in 
ascribing these lines to Blackmore, 
notwithstanding that Sir Richard 
Steele, in that vei-y popular work, 
The Spectator, mentions them as 
written by the Authour of The British 
Princes, the Honourable Edward 
Howard. The correspondent above 
mentioned, shews this mistake to be 
so inveterate, tliat not only / de¬ 
fended the lines as Blackmore’s, in 
the presence of Dr. Johnson, without 
any contradiction or doubt of their 
authcnticit)'-, but that the Reverend 
Mr. Whitaker has asserted in print, 
that he understands they were sup¬ 


pressed'm the late edition or editions 
of Biackmore. ‘ After all (says this 
intelligent writer) it is not unworthy 
of particular observation, that these 
lines so often quoted do not exist 
either in Biackmore or Howard.’ In 
The British Princes, 8vo. 1669, now 
before me, p. 96, they stand thus :—■ 
‘A vestas admired Voltiger had on, 

Which, from this Island’s foes, his 
grandsire won, 

Whose artful colour pass’d the 
Tyrian dye, 

Oblig’d to triumph in this legacy.’ 
It is probable, I tliink, that some 
■wag, in order to make Howard still 
more ridiculous than he really was, 
has fonned the couplet as it now cir¬ 
culates. Boswell. Swift in his 
Poetry: A Rhapsody, thus joins 
Howard and Biackmore together ;— 
‘Remains a difficulty still, 

To purchase fame by writing ill. 

From Flecknoe down to Howard’s 
time 

How few have reached the low 
sublime 1 

For when our high-born Floward 
died, 

Biackmore alone his place sup¬ 
plied.’ 

Swift’s Works (1803), xi. 296. 

^ Boswell seems to have borrowed 
the notion from The Spectator, No. 
43 i where Steele, after saying that 
the poet blundered because he was, 
J ohnson 


Jtiltn-;nn simkc unr.tvnur.ilily nf a iniaiii lufity vtilimiiiifius 
autlunir, ■■ayiti};. ' I If u->fil in \vrit<' aimnyinuu'i lituilc'i, anti llu'ii 
nllu'i' liiiiik*. tDiunifiiitiny, lliu-.f luniks, in whit h thfiit was .sniiu;- 
tliinj; Ilf r.i-.t alily.' 

I \Uii-.jirifil him, ' U'fll, Sir, ymi art- nnw in isiml Ininitiur,' 
JiillN'Mt.N. ' \'« s, Sir.' 1 was him, ami li.nl y,ii| as 

l.ir as ll)f stain.f.f, Ilf stiiji|ifil luf, ami Miiilin;;, s.iitl,'(ift ymi 
jjiiiif /«;' a finiiiiis imnh* nl iiivitiin; h' si.iy, whifh 1 afiunl- 
inj'Jy tiiil I'nr .sniiif linif Iniiffr. 

’I'his littlf im iilful.il t|naiifl anil rffttncilialinn, which, jtftluqis, 
I may lie thnii^llu tn have tlflailctl (nti mimitf ly, miisl Ih- cslfcnifil 
as niif til' many innnfs wlticli his frinmls had, Ih.it llKH^ih Im 
mifihl Ilf chatj.'fil with Inut humoitr at limes, hf was always a 
m.m; ami I h.ivf hcanl .Sir Jnshiia Rfynnltls', a 
nit f aiitl tlflicalf nli a-rvfr nl manimrs, partit nl.ti ly I'finark, that 
wlifu U|nin any cKcasitm Jnlmstin had hffii itniyh In any pfi'sun 
in fiimnany, 1»; tnnk llu* first iipptirlmiity tif rcftitu ilialinn, hy 
dririkin^f tn him, <ir atltlrcssiri^f luS discnitrsf in him^; hut If htt 
fntitiil his tlipnifictl indiivft uvnliiifs sullenly ncplirlftl, he was 
(juitf iiulitTfifiil, anil itinsiilfi'fil hinisflf as haviiip, dtnm all that 
he luii'hl 1*1 dti, ami llm tiiluT as ntav in tlm wniiip,, 

Hfiny tn sfl nlll Ini' Sintlaiul nil tllf lt»th tif N'nVfinlif 1', I 
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.11)1 * .till*’ li.M 1., illni ttl4^VlMK 111'* 
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The Marriage Service. 


[a.d. 1771 


wrote to him at Streatham, begging that he would meet me i 
town on the 9th; but if this should be very inconvenient to hiii 
I would go thither. His answer was as follows:— 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘ Dear Sjr, 

‘Upon balancing the inconveniences of both parties, I find 
. will less incommode you to spend your night here, than me to come t 
town. I wish to see you, and am ordered by the lady of this house t 
invite you hither. Whether you can come or not, I shall not have an 
occasion of writing to you again before your marriage, and therefoi 
tell you now, that with great sincerity I wish you happiness. 

‘ I am, dear Sir, 

‘Your most affectionate humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ Nov. 9, 1769.* 

I was detained in town till it was too late on the ninth, so wer 
to him early on the morning of the tenth of November. ‘ No' 
(said he,) that you are going to marry, do not expect more froi 
life, than life will afford. You may often find yourself out t 
humour, and you may often think your wife not studious cnoug 
to please you; and yet you may have reason to consider your.se 
as upon the whole very happily married.’ 

Talking of marriage in general, he observed, ‘Our marring 
service is too refined. It is calculated only for the best kind 1 
marriages; whereas, we should have a form for matches of coi 
venience, of which there are many.’ He agreed with me th: 
there was no absolute necessity for having the marriage cercmt)U 
performed by a regular clergyman, for this was not commandc 
in scripture. 

I was volatile enough to repeat to him a little epigrammatic 
song of mine, on matrimony, which Mr. Garrick had a few dnj 
before procured to be set to musick by the very ingenious M 
Dibden. 

‘ A Matrimonial Thought. 

‘ In the blithe days of honey-moon, 

With Kate’s allurements smitten, 

I lov’d her late, I lov’d her soon, 

And call’d her dearest kitten, 
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iJtit lunv Illy kiitiMiH nmwu ;i cal, 

Ami I like (iiluT wivc.s, 

O: liv niy .Miiil, my huiici.l Mai, 

1 Icai .‘•III- li.is iiiiiu livt-H.' 

.My illtislriiius IritMitl said. ‘ It is vi-ry well, Sir; Init you should 
nut swear.' IV*"' 'vhicli 1 alU-ivd ‘t>! by nij- .soul’ lo'ahis 
alas!- 

He was Ml |;ood .is to an onutaiiy me to I.oiulnn, iiiui sw. ino 
into the jiosi chaisi' whii h w.is to larry mu nil my road to Scot¬ 
land. Aiul siiiu 1 .mt, ill.it, linwuvct’ iiit'iiiisidcu'ablu many of the 
liarticul.us rucoiilrd at ibis limu may appuar to somu, they will he 
usii-umcd by tliu Ih- .I ji.iM of my ruadur.s as tfumiiiu: traits of his 
char.u lur, uuuiribitliiitl Utyulher to yivu a full, fair, aiul distinct 
view of it. 


t" 7 o: .IvTAT, bi.j III 1770 he published a political pamphlet, 
entitled /■ti/.u- .t/iin>i', intended U> justify the conduct of 
ministry and their lu.ijority in the House orCommon.s, for liaviin.>: 
virlimlly .issiimed it as an aKimn, that the expulsion of a Member 
of I'ariiatnent was enuiv.denl to e.xeliision, and thus havini; 
deel.ued t'olonel l.iilteiel to be* duly elected for the comity of 
Middlesex. Uotwiile.laiidiiii; Mr. Wilkes luul a f;ieat majority of 
\o|es’. 'riiis bciii;; justly ei.n-.ideriMl as a tp'oss violation of the 
liylit nfelei limi, all .d.iim lor tin- eonstil iilion extended il.self all 
over the ldiij;dom. ‘fo piove this .ilaiiii lo lie false, was the 
piiipose ol John .on'. p.im|ililet; but even his vast powers were 


" ' /■')>' / >i!u' hi'; lii .1 .iii*l 

f.r,MSsuHr UA . uisn*M at 

ittn ti|t 

.ihiiv nSfiJit an*! t*arNr »»'» |i*i K 
I tmn Wn" tr.i 4 if Im 

iMfi ilis.tU- mUk'.s !s** * .»u}»' \*iy 
h<o<SU< fsiisu Uin imf t ninittMir...* 

ri'iCJlJi'•; P -ft. .\\\** ^'* 5 /, 

Nov, wisrjit* 

ffiAl *//;»' j'.’/ " .lUrj! j»it tiy 

Ijiy iaruA-i »»Jt J'iuhiVi wvn 

. w 1.1.1 .r,a-a r'.-, ».'.t m('igtt.f'i 
t.sf .tVtl.S.ttrsr'a ,?l Btir I .ruri.it Kir. n.tlt 
(4 .’iS.iia Si, Hr .ti.S li.a l.iKr Ins 

Sr.a, l<rrn in!>. t»e.>iii 

iM-ioiv I'ririMtnth! mtj. l tii let., i. 


li'i.'i, lie w.ei ills 1.ill'll iiii ajiiilile nf 
I" iii>; I'Ici lot, amt a new wiii was 
111.till'll, till t'l'li. Ui lie was iirruin 
elo U'll, uimI willinnt ii|ilmsiliii||. Ills 
el.'. Ii.ili vv.e. .lyj.iiii tlei llireil viiill. 
l»ii M.uili ifi he was, a tliilil liliui 
rte. (ril, amt wiilumt ii|i|iiisitiur), llis 
rleeutiii ttii'i attain ttei lareil vnitl, 
Uii A|iri! I) he was a /inirili tiino 
rle.U'.t by 11.| 1 vi.U's iiKaiiwt ai/i 
|-;nen Ini I'litniiel l.iiltrell. On the 
i^ili die luilt taken fiir him wiis ile* 

I l.iir.l null .ind viiiit.iinil on ihc 15lh, 
t'litniu'l t.iiuu'll WM.| tleclnnsd duly 
I'li'.ji'il. iHxt, KV*!. 4,)7, iiiul 

Aliitnii's W’lMvii, ivi. <|. See pos/, Oci. 
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inadequate* to cope with coiistiliithuial truth aiu! ix'ason, ;uul In'.*; 
ar^nuneiit failed of effect; and the 1 louse of t'nimni ms liavt* since 
cxiHins^ed tl\c offensive resolution from their Journals 'That the 
House of Commons inqjhl have expelled Mr. Wilkes rept*aleill\-, 
and as often as he shoiiltl be re-cluisen, was not <lenieil: but 
incapacitation cannot be but by au act of the whole leqislalure. 
It was wonderful to .see how a prejiuiice in favour of p,<ivei iuneut 
in jrcncral, and an aver-sion to popular clamour, could blind ami 
contract .such an underslandinp as Jolmson’s, in this particnl.ir 
case; yet the wit, U't- sarciisin, the eloqueiu vivacity whicli this 
pamphlet displayed, iiuuU* it be read with pn-al avitiity at tlie 
time, and it will ever lie read witli pleasuie, for the s.ike of its 
composition. That it eiuleavomed to infuse a nari otick imlifler. 
once, as to pulilick coiicerti'., into the itiiiids of the people, ami 
tliat it broke out sometime-, into an j-xtreme* co.n-.em -.-. uf tun - 
teinptiioii.s abuse, is Inil too mideiil. 

It must not, liowever, be omitfed, tb.d wlim the storm «if ins 
violence lailisules, he l.da-. .i f.di oppr.rtmiily to pay a ip'.ttefid 
complinieiU to tlie Kiny., wlui had rcw.ndcd hi-, merit; '‘I'lie-.e 
low-l)oi'U rulers'* have eiidr.iMmred, -aiidy without e((i-ct, to 
alienate the affecltoiis of the (leoph* iVoiii the only Kinq vtlm for 
almo.st a century has iiimh apja-ared |o dt-.ire, or nmch eii- 
dcavoiircd to deserve lliem.' Attd, ' Kveiy hom-.t itian nni-it 
lament, that the faction Itas iwett rej^pirded with hi-yid neutrality 
by the Tories, who Iwiii!' lonj' accnslntnetl to siynali-.e their 
princiiilcH by <ippositi<in to the (‘ourt.do not yet tonsider, that 
they have at last a Kin(,[ who knows not the name of parly, ami 
who wishes Uj he the tanntnon father of ;di hi*. [K*opIe,‘ 

To thks painplilel, which was at once di-aoveied to lie John¬ 
son’s, .several answers cittne ont, in vvhiili, c.ne was tak«*n to 
remind the puhlick of his former attacks uj«<n yoveinmenl, and 
of his now being a jwiisioner, w ithout allowing for the hiaumi.dile 
term.s it[K)n which Johnson's ]a*n*.ion was granted and ai repted, 
or the change of system w hit h the Jtritish court luul nmleigone 
upon the acces.sioii of his present Majesty \ He was, howevr*. 

‘ The resiilutiim iif expulsion w.ss * In the cirit;inal ti i-» itm fultff, 
carried on l-'eh. f7, {'art./fht, fitu milert, juhii-rfin'a //erii, vi, 
xvi. 577. It was e\imn};cd on May j, 176, 

1783, /<>, xvii. 1,107. ‘ Him-slight the tlwnrjc of -.yarrn 

soot lied 
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ii;, 

.stiMlhril' (M ihi* }Hj;hr*4 strain nf [MnrjD'rick, in a ptu'in calk'd 
T/h‘ ktnu^nsSt l»y the Rev. Mr. Situ kdak'\ Iti whttin he wan, 
upon utanv tu t asiiMc;, a kind pittU-t litr. 

*l’lu‘ iMlluwinj.! adinirahlc iiiinute maile hy him dest rilu"! sn well 
his tnvn slate, ami lhat iif lunnhei s lit \^‘h(Mii sell ex.uninalitm is 
hahitual, that I eatmiU nmit tt: 

^ lane t, tyyu. k.verv man nalttiaDv persnadt's hiiuseU' that ht* (;m 
kei‘|t he, lesMiuiitnis, ntii is he tmixinied i»t Ins imhenlily hul liy 
length ni nine ami ti(s|nrni\ hI e\(triuiu*nl I lus *<itiinnn itl iiiir 


was i-i sliiiwn i»v a p.tss.ige m l iu 

Mel's »II ^lI l 

nu iileuis 4 ' iiirtii *<1 i.J lit J 4 \«uti «i{ 
llir iim-si Wiudilt-js t*l Ua* k p.nli.Miis, 
.SiirhtMT.iie, w he h «<iiS4nirn {mi liiiu 
Ills {Mimiiu i<| /. 4 V»'ai. !t Is 

t)l^mst hy liltreM llirmiH ls ot liir 
ihuisr inf c iiiiuin«iiis, 4 ml n 4 sl.s ha 

a |M'nsiiai ^'ih 4 l he iii 4 > t»r rit4t»h i| 
In |ut«'iur Ui.n hiudat'lf- 
;s n( iiMMife anig he* .'e.d 

hu ihe seiti* r <t( his Maji -.ly .tiul his 

I •MU i’nisiriit ’■; m enter u»u*|s, lliaf a 

I4'>» 4i shat! hr- III «h< tl In 4t|i|*t<tl 4 * •*! 

nijtl .ehtiiiiJ a I .i!i*» 3 » ‘ n»a.»» « \Valj«»le, 

in I'* C' ‘ /-sV , HI n.| % »le .» iihi *1 
Shehlw .lie .»s •'Uf ‘ u hn 4 |•l••«ei 

fesnUiJl{»«U »«j| l5f;tu-.»el niln 4 

|»! 4 ''e»aJhe j>siSntv,hin v*. Ii»i uij • 41 
fin! m 'ktews' If* .nhh 4 m 4 

nmlr', Mae ihil uoeir Inite.i ll luin 4 
|tiiliuy the h’*0*'he.jnji w 4 53:41 

frlgn, iUi*! nil!** 4 jw leii'ua .*1 site h, 
nuts.;; Ill the I'U “‘ne 4 n-l iti*' s.itji'r' 

knni f»f iinefs? !**»».' 

\V8ilh4sn4n4 |xir',«,!!n?inn ' 

rn 4 u! May, s;.'-! 

* j*4ne)’»H « Miga S' rly, > 1 #* s«»'»*ltr4 

hy fuses Is 4S line r<4h«fc'. m.,; 

* KrVrr dassn erCaan ihr If-aiff*--! 
MHfr* 

In vsiiwr 4 Slls.?r 5 i![^ 

jHiwir; 

tifriss in ihv 

■sjtnsjii 

Vri 5 m (hsSS 8 SU*'!* 

^;tr 45 «« t'rtin. (»j» ir., t/ 
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" Nidi Uil.tlr, vvliii w,t*« liMtii iit I'/ i5i 
.lltil ilie-il ill tKll.5Miill- Afi-IHiiln !>/ 

hn />/,• .1 lull};, ililll liiiiik, lull l ull- 

I. 1 UI 114 ; .1 Iru iiili-l(-«lill|; ullrt ilii|i"« iif 
[■■lllf.iiti lie tli>>ii)^;lil lilUi'U'll, atlil 

ilif witilil iil'iii, null li ill ii'ifil liy llu* 
|Ull■li^ll(■l'l, vvlu-ll (tiry |i.is-if5l liiMI 
lurr .»lill t llll‘•«• Jnlilfiiill III flllt tlin 
/<'.-n <1/Ml' IWfu Ilf Imif'ril luilh 
in |iilihM'ii'’i 5 null ililll ill Ill'll 

I nillt, lull |iir-.ri \ I'll lIllli' f;Miiil will 
Im III’* III ii;h)inlii. |ii|iii'.iiii, ill llin 

I iff »'/ IWiUfr ill'i’/4'i, vii. I'Mii 

i|iiiUiii); Imiii ’'iiiM I.it,ill ''. / t/f 111 lli.il 
(Hil l, 1 .ill-. Ililll ' lir. I.i-.l iiif:i uiiui’i 
ill•lj;l.^p!ll I ‘ 1 ll l .l.ll-ll i.l\,’< itl.ll 

'llu- I.....I, .rill I Ilr-.lli y I «>||||il.liui’«| 
lll.l! M III l|. *.11 tlir; pi II- 1 I -llllr In InU |l* 

II in,I jiilM I I ti -..III V Ii.IiMk'I'U 

llu- plitiii.ilil nl ( Ililll llllr-i III" I', 

.mil II' II I Ini,‘i 11111^; tlir liitif ulii ll 
l.r piililr.lirii //ji* /I'ni.lili/, III- U.l'i 
-;pr. isl.llltEj- .ill lll'i ltt?i- Ini .llinllirt 
I lull, lull .mil .tiinilii'i i|ii.iil>i pnriti. 
•.In, l.<l.i!«- u-iii.illy l>iii>i^;l>l Ililll itll.ll 

III i,\.ii|{i'i!, .lilil 1 Il illl y Inuiiil llm 

.l,.tl.tll.lll, inti Ill'll I llli- llnik ‘ f il/.l 

. Isi.'n,-. 11 | t.'it li ll.|. 

’ ' I In III ir lli'i-.l Hu ll lll-iy triiirw 
■ill llir ini '; lli.il li. nr p.ini-il UltlllH 
ilai >■ i. 5 i-.i 11 .ilimi ivsihniil l^•l^l^Utl«•r ■ 
sgij.; i.iu' i-Mi* ,11 inii-j If'11411(111111 IT 
Iw-mj.; -it.li- In irll .1 '■uii;lr inil.itli « 
>.( .1 i-.-ii-u- Ilf jii.iiliir' titiilili-flJy 

> IH I nii-.i'HturSli I- Ilf U rllillli!«* 

ir! iipminu, nl all r-ilillllHlltlll'nl *4 

llrSi'l III.BMlSnll ’ /i/iVr. Nil * 1 lll'lll 

mini frfilmril ll|inl* 
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own constancy is so prevalent, that we always despise him who siiiT 
.his general and settled purpose to be overpowered by an occasio: 
desire. They, therefore, whom frequent failures have made despcra 
cease to form resolutions; and they who are become cunning, do i 
tell them. Those who do not make them are very few, but of th 
effect little is perceived; for scarcely any man persists in a course 
life planned by choice, but as he is restrained from deviation by so: 
external power. He who may live as he will, seldom lives long in t 
observation of his own rules 


Of this year I have obtained the following letters:— 

‘To THE Reverend Dr. Farmer^, Cambridge. 

‘Sir, 

‘As no man ought to keep wholly to himself any possess! 
that may be useful to the publick, I hope you will not think i 
unreasonably intrusive, if I have recourse to you for such informali 
as you are more able to give me than any other man. 

‘ In support of an opinion which you have already placed above 1 
need of any more support, Mr. Steevens, a very ingenious gentiemi 
lately of King’s College, has collected an account of all the translalii 
which Shakspcarc might have seen and used. lie wishes his catalog 
to be perfect, and therefore intreats that you will favour him by t 
insertion of such additions as the accuracy of your inquiries 1 
enabled you to make. To this request, I take the liberty of atkli 
my own solicitation. 

, ‘ We have no immediate use for this catalogue, and therefore do i 
desire that it should interrupt or hinder your more important emph 
ments. But it will be kind to let us know that you receive it. 

‘ 1 am, Sir, &c. 

‘Sam. JoiiN.soN.' 

‘ Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, 

March 21, 1770.’ 


‘ To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ The readiness with which you were pleased to promise 1 
some notes on S/uiksJieare, was a new instance of your friendsh 

Rasselas’s mind; he passed four ^ Pr. and Med. p. 95. [p. ic, 

months in resolving to lose no more Boswell. 

time in idle resolves.’ Iiasselas,<zh.W. “ See nwi'f, i. 3CS. 

■ I sh 
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t .••h.ilt nut hiinv mui; litit uiii ilrNiifil liv Mr. Sli-i'vcn'i, wild Iidlps iiui 
ill till-, filitiun, til li t yiiii kiidw, tli.il wr sli.ill piiiil tlu' ti,i[;i'ilii-s livHl, 
titiil nIi.iH till ictuti" w.uil lii >l till' iiiili 'i wliiili lii liiiiit Id ilu in. Wt* 
think iiiil (n iiit niiiiiiiiilr (lie rr.iili-i-i with .1 '•ti|i[iliiiti'at ; atnl (lu iclurc, 
wli.il Wi' (.tminl (ilil iiild it-, |iiu|irr will ilu us lUi (;utitl. \Vd 

sh.ill itiit lu'j'ju III |iiiiU lu-luii.' tlu; I'liil til MV wt'fks, iHili.qis iiut ;,ii 

!idim. 

' 1 am, iVf. 

* .S \M. JilllNMi.V.' 

' 11 mill 111, Juui* 1, i“7ii,’ 

'‘ru lilt; Ki v. Hu. Ju.i i'ii W.vuiiiN. 

' 11| Mf Siu, 

* I am rt-visiiiy; my cilitiuii tif ami iiMiifiiilifr llial, 

I (uniirilv mi'llt|it(‘iriUftl yiiiir ii)iitiiiiit ul l.t-ai. Hr iilr.isril tu vriitti 
till* ii.it.i};i.ijili as yiiu wimhl havr it, aiul sriiil it U ynti liavr any 
rematks ul ymir uwti uimn that nr any otlirr |ilay, 1 iiluill 
ns rivr llirm. 

' .VJakr my ((im|ilimrtitH tn Mrs. Watluti. I lamiflimfs think nf 
waiitlrrmy; fur a Iriv il.iy.’. Iti Wim hrstrt, lint am apt Iti tlrlay. I am, 
Sir, 

' Viiiir must humlilr m-i v.iiU, 

' Sam. jiiii.N MiN," 

'.Sept. iv/ii,* 

'Tit -Ml!, h'li ANi I; ll vriii r, ai Mu . <‘i\i-i'' -, Hi .iiui'■.uitniiinii, 
Hill I iirii IlH'l . 

' 1 I| M' I'H AMI’ , 

' t .mi .It 1,1 .t -.at iliiwil tuwiilr l.i yi'U, .mil shiililil vriv limi h 
lil.uiir mi M If fill hamq iiiv.h '••'1 yuii •“ l">i»Ci it 1 thil imt im|iiili' lh.it 

iiinl ui.im. iilhi i l.iilin,;;. In tt.uil h- illh ’. I hiijii' nut tu hr sii Imiji 

hllrllt .iy;.illl, I .»m \riy wi 11 •..itisliril »«th yulU pHV'.d’,-,, it yiiu 1411 

* Thr p.i s.n;*' irm.uir, uiiirvi*ril ' li.ii.r.<,■, mr (iiii< li ; yrl many havu 

in till' l ihittm. till- lll r.l r jx lll.nri III .1 Uttll li liiKlu r 

^ Jiilii,-...,, (,.,4 n ,! alij liuiit nitli w.mt uf Imul, lirr, ami 

rhnim.ilisni thr. yi'.ia, .is Vti ll .n I UI.,1||I,;, ivliuli 1 fiiut Sliiis |.i||riiitls, 

fiutit iiihn ill iiisdi'i Ill' III! iiii»«ii '4 with.iU ill*' -iiiiiiiii'i ill.si lit Iti's psmi 

* spa Mils m liar sSuiii.s* is stlis* !i sls'. Pissitss''• .ssi hiiy ssiiil yttAU.* tilriviss 

((((lift! imr fiij iss.imy sii-.ii-i, .ssul fui >.’,11,111,; at .Mi. ‘lluah's.I li/t'f 

Iwii |i,8'il li.sEfassssi iti?“ .stsis’psi I** slss .!/>■>/ |ip i|J 'shall I rvrr, hsy 

li.i> tiu|i.‘ Tlw'sr, la i, hy Sisr.isi’. .sih-. i>is 1 -.l as t iJay, 'irii'ivr lIli* 

lit .1 sliuiij,; ic;((is'i|j, Is.iil .if 1 '.ills'r .S.i, i.tiiis nl wills liaiwiMilllty f .Suirly 
111-.11!)' is'.Sirit, ‘Thr p.iiw,' Its-ails!'s thr linir wjII isimr,' /A, p, lyt. 

I 4 't'-i'ly 



■really perform the exercises which you are set; and I hojoe Mi. Ellis 
(does not suffer you to impose on him, or on yourself. 

‘ Make my compliments to Mr. Ellis, and to Mrs. Clapp, and 
Mr. Smith. 

‘ Let me know what English books you read for your entertainment. 
You can never be wise unless you love reading. 

‘ Do not imagine that I shall forget or forsake you ; for if, when 
I examine you, I find that you have not lost your time, you shall want 
no encouragement from 

‘ Yours affectionately, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 


‘ London, Sept. 25, 1770.’ 


TO THE SAME. 

‘ Dear Francis, 

' I hope you mind your business. I design you shall stay with 
Mrs. Clapp these holidays. If you are invited out you may go, if 
Mr. Ellis gives leave. I have ordered you some clothes, which you 
will receive, I believe, next week. My compliments to Mrs. Clapp and 
to Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Smith, &c. 

' ‘ I am 

‘ Your affectionate, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ December 7, 1770.’ 

During this year there was a total cessation of all corre¬ 
spondence between Dr. Johnson and me, without any coldness 
on either side, but merely from procrastination, continued from 
day to day; and as I was not in London, I had no opportunity 
of enjoying his company and recording his conversation. To 
supply this blank, I shall present my readers with some Col¬ 
lectanea^ obligingly furnished to me by the Rev. Dr. Maxwell, of 
Falkland, in Ireland, some time assistant preacher at the Temple, 
and for many years the social friend of Johnson, who spoke of 
him with a very kind regard. 

‘ My acquaintance with that great and venerable character com¬ 
menced in the year 1754. I was introduced to him by Mr. Grierson 
his Majesty’s printer at Dublin, a gentleman of uncommon learning, 
and great wit and vivacity. Mr. Grierson died in Germany, at the age 

'■ Son of the learned Mrs. Grierson, Granville, and was the editor of seve- 
who was patronised by the late Lord ral of the Classicks. Boswei.t.. 
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Hi ttti-iiiv'.I'vcn. I ir. liihiiMiii tn^;lily rcsiu’i u-il his uhilitii s, :uul (il’U'U 
tiliscivrtl, th.il 111 * nmti' lAlfiisivi' kiitiwli'il(;c ilwiii liny niiin 

ol Iti-t UMts Ilf h.iil lAi-r kiKiwn. Ilis imliistiy w.is fi|n,il in liis tnlfiUH ; 
situl !u* iil.niy f\»fUfil iu i-vciy sjus ifs ul jihiiiiliij'ji iil Ifiuiiing, 
ami \i.(s, ilif lifst iriiu k ol (hr .lyif In- livml in. 

' 1 imisl alw.ivs rfiiu inlift willi m.umtilf inv iililhi.iliini In Mr. (iiifr- 
sun, lnr ilif liiMiiiitt ainl h.i|i|«itif‘.s nl I )r. Jiihiisnn'.s afunaini.iru f anil 
liu'iuKini', wlm li iimtimifil tinintftiti|itftl .iiul iiniliininishfil lu Iuh 
( if.till: it I (iiiiift Imn, that \va:> at otn i* thf iniih* ami Itapptnfss iit iny 
lilf. 

'What [ttiy ii IS, liiat sti iiim li wit ami ^hikI scnsf an lie rnntiimally 
r'lliilitifil III ftiinfi‘i.iiiiin, slitnilil pfrisli iiiirffnnlfil! I’Vw pcmnnw 
ijuiltfil Ills ii)ni|>.iny wiilnait {icrfriviiift thfinsflvcti wiser ;iml lietler 
than thfy weie lifhitc*. dn Nfriiimi mthjfi hi lie llashetl the inn.sl 
uUfrfstmjt ( iinvutiiin uiain lus amlutns; ami uium liKhter tnini ks, ytiii 
inif.;hl have hiiji|i(f>e(l .l/haut muun tlr 

■‘lluiiigh 1 (an liii|K- 1(1 add Inn little tn the iclelirily nl set I'Miltet! a 
tharat ler, Ity any ediniiuiimalinns 1 l an lurnisli, yet (lUt nf inire resiieet 
tn Ins ineiiKity, I will veiitiiie tn transmit tn ynn .sume uneedtileN t ini' 
teriiMiK l“t"i wHiili lell iiiitler iiiy nwn nliscrvatinii. 'I’lie very mitin/iif 
iil hiidi a (hatai ter imist he iiilercNtuin, and may he (inniMred In the 
liliniy* nl iliaitiniids, 

'll! |inliliiks he was deenifd a'1‘nrv, hnl tfilainly was nni .sn in 
the nhllnMnlls nr IMllV ■.eiise nl the tel III ; Ini while he asselled the 
ley.il and s.lhllaiv I'lflnnalnfs nl the (inwii, he lin less leslu i led liie 
I nmailliliMiiat liln im s n| die |>i >i|ile. tVhiyy.iMii, al die nine nl llte 
Ufinhiliiin, he -..ml, was .n < ■<lll|•.llllf■l willi leil.nii jiumiples ; hnl 
latifih, as a imn- p.niv di aim tmii iimh i Walpnle’aiid the Pfilianis 
wa-. (IM li.Uii ih.iii l!»f piililii k', nl slni k Jiihtn l ■, alul the Ithginn nf 
liilidfh. 

' lie ili'ifsii il the idf.i n[ r;nveinmy; hy parh.mii niaty i (urnplinii, 
and as'ii Ui il ime.i s!t< itmar.U, that a piime sti adilv and t nlispii muisly 
pm.mn^i ilse inicii <.1 be* penjile. (niihl lint bill nl parliaineiUary 
(oniuinutf A piime nl ahiliU, lie (Mniemifd, iiii^d't and slinnlil he 
Ihf tltns ini^; -.n«il .tiid t-i his nttn admineaiatinii; in 'ihnil, his 

imn iiiniisiei, and ma ilu- ineie heail n( a pally, am! iheii, ami tint 
till llifli, wnSiUI llte Inj.il diy,t)lty he Mill elelv If s[ici led. 


' ' PenSsra sm Isbj.ej, H'lii 

lieitlri yibann \5gt-;.e: en e8i"lter 

I", ssias * 

''liien sKifa* ib.il lilt 
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I'mmaim nl im Alha'ii top ew II 

liailuwril line,' 

I vvM IS ttniaif, 11. i. Jb. 

' See •utif.t, i.u, where tlmavrll 
(taysrltai'Jclm^tnaftcrwartlslioiifsily 
athmiwkilKfd the frehl nf VValiinlf.' 

' Joliiisun 



‘Johnson seemed to think, that a certain degree of crown influence 
over the Houses of Parliament, (not meaning a corrupt and sliameful 
dependence,) was very salutary, nay, even necessary, in our mixed 
government “ For, (said he,) if the members were under no crown 
influence, and disqualified from receiving any gratification from Court, 
and resembled, as they possibly might, Pym and Haslerig, and other 
stubborn and sturdy members of the long Parliament, the wheels of 
government would be totally obstructed. Such men would oppose, 
merely to shew their power, from envy, jealousy, and perversity of 
disposition; and not gaining themselves, would hate and oppose all 
who did: not loving the person of the prince, and conceiving they 
owed him little gratitude, from the mere spirit of insolence and con¬ 
tradiction, they would oppose and thwart him upon all occasions.” 

‘ The inseparable imperfection annexed to all human governments 
consisted, he said, in not being able to create a sufficient fund of virtue 
and principle to carry the laws into due and effectual execution. 
Wisdom might plan, but virtue alone could execute. And where 
could sufficient virtue be found? A variety of delegated, and often 
discretionary, powers must be entrusted soniewliere; which, if not 
governed by integrity and conscience, would necessarily be abused, 
till at last the constable would sell his for a shilling. 

‘This excellent person was sometimes charged with abetting slavish 
and arbitrary principles of government. Nothing in my opinion could 
be a grosser calumny and misrepresentation; for how can it be rationally 
supposed, that he should adopt such pernicious and absurd opinions, 
who supported his philosophical character with so much dignity, was 
extremely jealous of his personal liberty and independence, and could 
not brook tlie smallest appearance of neglect or insult, even from the 
highest personages? 

‘ But let us view him in soitie instances of more familiar life. 

‘ His general mode of life, during my acquaintance, seemed to be 
pretty uniform. About twelve o’clock I commonly visited him, and 
frequently found him in bed, or declaiming over his tea, which he 
drank very plentifully. He generally had a levee of morning visitors, 
chiefly men of letters =; Hawkesworth, Goldsmith, Muipity, I.angton, 
Steevens, Beauclerk, &c. &c., and sometimes learned ladies, particularly 
I remember a French lady’ of wit and fashion doing him the honour 
of a visit. He seemed to me to be considered as a kind of publick 

‘ May 15, rySs- came an academy.’ Hawkins’s Jolin- 

’ ‘His acquaintance was sought son, p. 329. See i. 247, 350, 
by persons of the first eminence in note 3. 

literature ; and his house, in re- ’ Probably Madame do Bonffiers. 
spcct of the conversations there, be: See/oj/, under November 12 ,. 1775. 
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ni.K Ir, \\liiiiu I'M I V liiuly ilimiy.lil ilu v li.lil ;l lii'.lu In visit :iiui dill- 
suit ' ; .mill iliMiliili llii y \wu- \m -11 1 in-vi-r I'liiild tlisi over 

liinv III- lnuiul liiiim 111!' his i •1111111011(11111'. lie ilei l.iiiued all the 

liiiinmu!',, then went in diiuui at .1 t.neili, whele he tuiiiiiuiidy staid 
l.ite, .mill them di.mik hi'i le.i at smtne liielid' i hmi'.e, uver whii h he 
liiileied .1 f.ie.it whili', luil •.eltlium Itnik Mi|i|ier. I t.im y he inti'.t have, 
reail and winte 1 hu tiv lli the liiKitl, l"l I ''Wi s> .111 t-l\ leiulleit lh.it he 
ever leliised miitn; with me In .1 t.iveiit, and he nlieii wiiil Iti K.uie. 
I.ijth vvhii It he deemeil ,1 pl.ti e ut iiiiiniemi let te.tlinii. 

' lie ltei{memlly y;.i\e all the silver in Ins imi kel lu llu* |iiiiir, whm 
n.ttihed hnii, hetvu-en hi'< hun-.e and the i.uem wheie he dined*, lie 
w.dkeil the streets at all htnns. alul sant he vva*. never mhhetlliii the 
ti'f’.nes knew lie li.til little nioiiey, tun had the a|i|H'.ti,iiu e til h.iviny; 
nim h. 

''I'hmnjth till' iintsl atee'isihle iintl etiinninnit .ilive niait alive; yet 


' ' rm (.ilk in |iitlili<k, to think in 
militiiilr, 111 read anil he.ii, tm tnifniie 
iiiiil aiean'i iiiijiiuie% ei the liu anrs’i 
(if a 'll Itiil.ir,' /urii.i’n, t h. viii. 
Mi'i!i Ihnitey nienliiiie. an amif.iiiK 
iri’ilame nf a 1 uteaill.ilinn hy li iti-i, 
• riie letter ttas d.lli •! Iruin the ttik 
III Vs ami I le.t In. Iiiliie.im eie.lileeii 
|irl|i e. 1 he IV lilt I, .1 1 li I j;viii.ili, '-aV « 
he l.iliMiii , iimli I .1 lull .I |.ei nil.II (III . 
t■a!lll|e, |iii will'll he 1 -III (;ive nu 
.1' . .e.iiil, .iii'l tviiii h I . ih il, |||■l■•.dl he 
Vei V I'l'eii It I ill I It III ! . Ill he. III! lilts 
illlil lillll l-., he lu vel (;i .iliy 
.llisnet . lie tlilie.m ,, till 11 tuns 
ili.lE In |.<lill"ll will l.lkr dll. liait 
I Mie.elei .iliiai, .iiid 1 ija.iiii lu hint |»* 
uSial -.11 'ai.iiijs' a rSBijt..' tsi-iv ti*'.«il(i 
hiileil.' .Misu I »'.\i!«!,i) S /nan, 11 

‘ ' lh*tt he '.JieSlI die It -.8 

(•( he: lane, .tml le-» he riujit-ivisl 
Ise; liMiU s i"t '.Ill'll,, h-ts heed ;tl 
IJifUi'l livrdl h-u^t'se'.'; . 'll s.istly. | ,»| 

Vvh''i I .ms t-;me .an .e ■■ e.istl *'! .meilheB'-i 

slaatltrs^’ tt.tssn.l iiki'y lu a'ltuil 

any tu hts a-, <•! i>i mii'.sti 

il niamlle rt'iuiim “I i.e. tiii'.iue (.1 

hn Irsviire.* |.ihu'."U's ft .■•(■i, vi:i. 

’ See/',".-/, H, ij'-'; 

* 'lit Imril llic Mv.. 


|■^ll^.•i (.lx,-,, ji. ‘iis I never yet 
saw .iny tnii' i h.i' tin, with itn e nitesi 
rlesiie lit ni.lkr llieni h.i|i|»y, " Wh.it 
si}:nilii -s"'.a> s suine iine,"f;iv in^; h.iU'' 
|M-ni e III (iiiiininn lie)i;vMisi' thevnnly 
l.iy It lint in ijiii III iiili.iiiii." *'Amt 
why shinilil they lie ili iiied sin h 
•'vvii|ein i. I't llieii i vi .li iiiei" '..ev» 
h‘hii .'ill.' I he li.iitit ihnie hy this 
Ill'll .I iiiiiiii.lie ill.inly h.iil III I II 

t' aiil' il I'Ml liy I n I'liii)', in In . I . 11 / 
ti.ir.t'.’t /.'illt'li lime r/v.', 

lie |uiih ,1 . die iiiiilti' i'll the |i.t{iei ; 

’ I I h'.iie, lie ti- 
I 111 In !•, III ■ nils el til' ; 
will' h he li.iii .l.ile I, 

'My liti ml, llu Hut ih'iiive 

div I' ll . hu vvtili -ill diy ili.mtly llnin 
iil.'i .III .t siHv hltiivv,' M. IV Illy; uiir 
im'liey III I uiiiliiun hei;);ai 1,” im lie 
ili-.-iihis . 1 '. '.I I. util 111 li.iimlyihal is 
a titme a,;.iiii f the |mlihi .' I trld- 
my's /!e»i., V I 'l. lisa., luhii-iiin 

I'll" a!!>'vt.',| . /■ s,", ill Ml, |.,irig. 

lutt'-i I dial 'line tniKht 

fUve ,tw.»j • y ,i.t ye.ii lit lliiiur that 
n>i|»<iume ill Itie -airefs, lUnl nut ihl 
.i!iV ,;'i"-l.' .‘lie ahaf /an/, tdel. In, 
I .','1 

' Hr W.I-. tntif rtllatketl, thuiij»h 
tvhi'.hir hy itiSitterv is nut ni-tile 
tlrai. ;irr/^«'s/| mnkr Keti. y, I'/J'v 
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when he suspected he was invited to be exhibited, he constantly 
spurned the invitation. 

‘ Two young women from Staffordshire visited him when I was 
present, to consult him on the subject of Methodism, to which they 
were inclined. “Come, (said he,) you pretty fools, dine with Maxwell 
and me at the Mitre, and we will talk over that subject;’ which they 
did, and after dinner he took one of them upon his knee, and fondled 
her for half an hour together. 

‘ Upon a visit to me at a country lodging near Twickenham, he asked 
what sort of society I had there. I told him, but indifferent; as they 
chiefly consisted of opulent traders, retired from business. He said, he 
never much liked that class of people ; “For, Sir (said he,) they have lost 
the civility of tradesmen, without acquiring the manners of gentlemen’.” 

‘Johnson was much attached 'to London : he observed, that a man 
stored his mind better there, than any where else; and that in remote 
situations a man’s body might be fea.sled, but his mind was starved, 
and his faculties apt to degenerate, from want of exercise and competi¬ 
tion. No place, (he said,) cured a man’s vanity or arrogance so well 
as London ; for as no man was either great or good per se, but as com¬ 
pared with others not so good or great, he was sure to find in the 
metropolis many his equals, and soine his superiours. He observed, 
that a man in London was in less danger of falling in love indiscreetly, 
than any where else; for there the difficulty of deciding between the 
conflicting pretensions of a vast variety of objects, kept him safe. He 
told me, that he had frequently been offered country preferment, if he 
.would consent to take orders”; but he could not leave the improved 
society of the capital, or consent to exchange the exhilarating joys and 
splendid decorations of publick life, for the obscurity, insipidity, and 
uniformity of remote situations, 

‘ Speaking of Mr. Harte Canon of Windsor, and writer of The 
History of Gustavus Adolphus, he much commended him as a scholar, 
and a man of the most companionable talents he had ever known. 
He said, the defects in his history proceeded not from imbecility, but 
from foppery. 

‘ He loved, he said, the old black letter books; they were rich in 
matter, though their style was inelegant; wonderfully so, considering 
how conversant the writers were with the best models of antiquity. 

’ Perhaps it was this class of for the parlour, as he called it, was 
people which is described in the what he would not bear.’ Piozzi’s 
following passage:—‘It was never Anec.2\^. 

against people of coarse life that his “ See ante, i. 320, for one such 
contempt was expressed, while offer. 

poverty of sentiment in men who ^ See i. 163, note i, and 
considered themselves to be company March,3o, 1781.. 

‘ Burton’s 
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‘lUuti'Ufi .lnn(y'»iY I'/ lu- \y;is Uu' mily Iti'nk 

lli.il i\fi UiiiL liiiii out 111 lu-il twii luHn-i Miniii'i’ lli.m lu' wi.'ilu-il lo 

n-<r. 

' Ili’I'xhiiili'il me Iu m-i almiii uritiiif; ,i 1 li.simy ul lirliinil, 
aiul .111 lily iciii.iikril, llii'U- li.ul hci-n mmiu- (;iiiiil liisli vviilri:., uiul ih.il 
uiu‘ ,ii li'.iNt a'.|iiii- til lu- f(|U.il til .uiuitu r. Uf had 

gtiMt Iimuiai-anii Im ills- iium-iu--. ami 1 1 i-.iriul tin- lii-.li iialinii, 
lutlii ulaily till- l‘a|ii'‘.l-i; aiul M-\ru-lv H'|inilialril tlu- liatlianms ili-liili 
taliiig |iii!ii y 111 till- ltiili*.li giivcihiiiriU, ssliiili, lu- i.aiil, ivaH ihc- iiinit 
tii'tc-iialiU- iiiiuli- III {n-iM‘i util III. Til a t4>‘iilli'tiiaii, wliu hiiUi-ii tnii li 
(Hilicy iiiifshl Itf iii-i l••.■..lly to Miiiiiiitl tin- auiliuritv ul ihi- Iviiytli'ili 
giivi-riiimiii, In- n-jilii-il hv Mytiig, "l.ri tlif aiilluirity ul’till' li'atj.'li'.li 
y.iivi-iiiiiii'iii |H-ri'.li, failii-r than lu- m.iiiii.iiiii-ii liy iiiiiiiiity, llfttiT 
wi.iiltl It la- III ri -itiaiii ills- lurliiilt-iii I- ul tlu- iiaiivi-i liy tin- aiitliiiriiv ul 

till- i.sMiiil, atul lu iiiakt- llts-iii aiiu-italilt- lu law ami jtislii s- tiy ail 

i-lli-i tiial ami iikuIiuh |iiilin-, than tu f'tiiiil iht-iii In |iiiw-ilt’r liy alt 
iiiaiiiu-t 111 iliH,slii|ilii->> ami iiira|i.ii Uh-n. Ils-lli-t (‘laiil lu*,) tti luiii^{ nr 
slruvvn |it'u|ilr al nin i-, than liy an iiiiri-U'iiliitu iH-tM-i iilinn In lii'HKar 
jtiiti iiarv-s- tlii-m’," Tlu- inmicratuin ami liiimanily nf iht* ]irfNi*iU 
liiiis!!i liavf, III Miim- nuMMiri-, jiiiiilii-il llu- iviMlnin nl'his nlisi‘rvatinii‘i. 

' Ur, Jiihtifinii Will nlii-ii an iiNinl nl im-jmlii i”i, nay, aniiiialhy, wiih 
rs-sanl in ihs- iMlivs-< nl' Si nilamt. Snu-ly, rai illilti-ial a |in-imlii i’ m-vi-r 
eiUi-ii-il 111-, iiiiml ; ami ii is wi-tl knnsvn. many nalivr-t nl iltal n-.|ii-rialili* 
Miitiiiiv |iii'.-.r-.-.i-il a laiy.i- -.11.111- in In-. i".ln-ni ; iim wi-n- ,inv nl ilu-in 
i-ii'i riihiilnl liiim 111-. t;.iiiil nllii i--., a*. I.n .1-. nti|MiiUiinlv |M iniilli'il, 
l llir ll |-., Ill- I i.n-.lilrlril llii- .‘iinlill, n.uiiiii.illy, .1-. .1 1 i.iliv, ili--.iy,iiin|^ 
|ii ‘i|.li-, r.iy.rilv alli nlivr In lln n nwn tiili n -.t. ami Inn .q.i in nvrrlnnk 
till- I laliii-. anil J-ri lrlillnii'. n| nllii-| |.rn|i|i-, ” Wliilr limy intililli' llu-ir 


* III I 1 .il|l|iltrll. in lii-i .’•Vff.'vr 

r*/M.- %.'w/a . /. ll. I i 1 

•V|'n! 1.1;','1'.-.ll■- “111, i.iii- i.irt .a 

till- j-rn ll I ...Ir, ll .1 I'.il.i il lni-.«- .« Iinl -,r 
M.illll liU\, ni Im- l|i!ti.|ir>l |«illl|i|i, 

,1 I'!..I* a.ml Ill'll I.*', mill- llo»- |iiii 

I li.i-iri )..iyiiij; tmii il.i«n Im- 

Iq ,M)..!lii'i i.| fh*' 'i.inm * .III*-, a -11*11 

iiMj, 1 JJ !-i iii-i i.iili'-i, ’■ rm, ll y.iii 

iIh-si'I ^-m- sail- wji.il innimy I ss,uil, 
Ml liitll t/f 1 . a; am! in nnlr nl 

y«iu *iii4 n»y s-liln ln«.5Jsri i..,., >.|i 
sslinni al HM»ll.l^;r li.ll -.rllir.l Vnlll 
f" 5 !.il«-. I shall l»r..»n«r Jjrn,' ' |, 

I allii-l U'l.raiy, in hii AVin.ssli 

llVi.Vy'i //fffi, jaihh-ilir.l iii r;-?Ui 

.f-.'it, Itft’ll.L'i, .Vl^; 1,. 


-..ly-i ]! .|H ■ ’Hr li.i-i -.rrii llir 

simi.ilili* m.ilmii, atiri ivvriiiy fniir 
yi .u-i' iii.nn.ij^r, li.iiir.hi il linni llir 
)K-i|iiiri| lni',li.ii|i|'-j hnii-ir, lliti|i|;ll il 

S 5 .S-. iniisc-il III M|«-n tiiini iImI Im iiy 
i(ti.nlli-i lii-lmi- Ilf. maiii.iur hr wrnt 
1*1 iii.in. Uni lln- law ii-i|iiirr% tlial 
III- •:hi>ii!i| 111 - .1 yrai ami >1 il.iy «if the 
-i.iinr irh^;i‘"ii.' Mmhr wintr in 17n4: 
’ Mil- I .1 llir (llir gnvrltmirm in 
Uulihii| I■■(I'liilrir. thr mil Uivry (sir 
svh.il al Ir.isl I liHik mi With) nf 
ihr |.;ira! tll.ni nf ihr (KKIfilp iln an 
uii.itn i.iliilr m.i-siitt in the jfnv'rrruiieiit 
III tirtauil' i'm'/'ri. iti. lyfl. 

Srr /'.-i/, It, 1 fn, ami May 7, r/yj, 

.imltni t,-, lyjy. 
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benevolence, in a manner, exclusively to those of their own country, 
they expect to share in the good offices of other people. Now (said 
Johnson,) this principle is either right or wrong; if right, we should do 
well to imitate such conduct; if wrong, we cannot too much detest it',” 

‘ Being solicited to compose a funeral sermon for the daughter of 
a tradesman, he naturally enquired into the character of the deceased ; 
find being told she was remarkable for her humility and condescension 
to inferiours, he observed, that those were very laudable qualities, but 
it might not be so easy to discover who the lady’s inferiours were. 

‘Of a certain player = he remarked, that his conversation usually 
threatened and announced more than it performed; that he fed you 
with a continual renovation of hope, to end in a constant succession of 
disappointment. 

‘ When exasperated by contradiction, he was apt to treat his opjio- 
nents with too much acrimony: as, “ Sir, you don’t see your way 
through that question ; ”—“ Sir, you talk the language of ignorance.” 
On my observing to him that a certain gentleman had remained silent 
the whole evening, in the midst of a very brilliant and learned society, 
“Sir, (said he,) the conversation overflowed, and drowned him.” 

‘ His philosophy, though austere and solemn, was by no means 
morose and cynical, and never blunted the laudable sensibilities of his 
character, or exempted him from the influence of the tender passions. 
•Want of tenderness, he always alledged, was want of parts, and was no 
less a proof of stupidity than depravity. 

‘ Speaking of Mr. Hanway, who published An Eight Days’ Journey 
from London to Portsmouth, “ Jonas, (said he,) acquired some 
reputation.by travelling abroad^, but lost it all by travelling at home''.” 
•. ‘ Of the passion of love he remarked, that its violence and ill effects 
were much exaggerated; for who knows any real sufferings on that 
head, more than from the exorbitancy of any other passion ? 

‘ He much commended Law's Serious Call, which he said was the 
finest piece of hortatory theology in any language “ Law, (said he,) 
fell latterly into the reveries of Jacob Belimen whom Law alledged 


‘ See post, just before Feb. i8, 
1775 - 

“ ‘ Of Sheridan’s writings on elo¬ 
cution, Johnson said, they were a 
continual renovation of hope, and an 
unvaried succession of disappoint¬ 
ments.’ Johnson’s Works (1787), xi. 
■197. See^oj/, May 17, 1783. 

^ In 1753, Jonas Hanway published 
•his Travels to Persia. 

'' ‘Though his journey was- com¬ 


pleted in eight days he gave a re¬ 
lation of it in two octavo volumes.’ 
Hawkins's Joimson, p. 352. See ante, 

i- 313- 

* See ante, 1 . 68, and post, June 9, 
1784, note, where he varies the epi¬ 
thet, calling it ‘the best piece of 
parenetic divinity.’ 

‘ I taught myself,” Law tolls us, 
“ the high Dutch language, on pur¬ 
pose la .know the original words pf 

to 
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In li.iM’ licrn Miiiu wli.it in lilt’ '..uiH- M.iif witli St. I'uiil, ami in lia\o 
scill utatU.fitf-.'t: Wric tl ixui sii. (-.aiil InliiiMiii,) J.iiiili 

WiiiiKI li.uv u si iiilikil Si. r.iiil -.iill iiittic, In lint .ilii iii|itiii},', iti lUli’r 

tllCIll," 

' I If Iiliuntil, lll.ll till’ f.l.llttl .Ill’ll tUlf;V III tli’l.ll lllil lint |Ui’ai li 
[il.iiii riinugh , ami lli.il j«.li'.lit il iutuhI . .iml f’.liiu i iiu’, •.« iiti in f'. lli w 
(HiT till’ In ail’. ft lilt- ll■lllllu>ll williiitii .iiiv iiiii>ir, .uui ti|.iin 

llti ii hi’.iil .. Soiiii lliiUjt iiiijthl Iw’ ni l«•. .11V, lu’ nli .i ivi il. In i'.u iii- llu’ 
alit'ilinm. I't (111' iiuuiiiiiu ju'm»lr, wUn Mill’ ’.luik til l.iuf'iim .iml 
IrlliatgVi alul liii’ii'lnH’ tu’ snjijtti'.i il lli.it llu- m w i um lumi.nus ut 
iiu*tluiilii.iii luifjil iiiiiiMlilv t»iiiilui f’.11 tU-.iialili’ ait I’lii'i I'l lir iiiiml, 
likf till’ liiiilv. 111 - iiliM iwil, tlrlii.’JiU'it til I li.iiij^ti’ .mil niivriiv, iimi 
I’vi’ii ill ti’li}.uiin ilM’li, luiiitril lu w «jii«,ir,im fi ami tiuulilu atinii’i. 
^\'lMU tii' iiii^',lit Ik- liuniftlit Ilf MiiiH" iiu lhiiili'-l U'.it lii’i’i, 111’ aaiil, lit’ 
(uiiltl •ii.itiil) ilmilil iIh’ -.imriiiy nl lli.ii iii.tn, nltn Iratillril ritmr 
Imiutii'il tiiiii’i ill .1 imuilii, .nut |>ir.ti Inal iiiiKi’ liiiu"i a Mark; lur 
Mil ;iili’i|ii.ilr rrw.ml. iiii ti ly irm|iiir.il, ti.itlil lir givrii lur .'iiu it 
intii lalig.ililr lain III! 


till* li|t’a**i’tl Jai nil.'" (iii’Uiiu‘’./.(V,’ 
f</p. |i(i. Ilcliiiu III HI Itnliiiii’, 
till" inyaii >.lini’lil.il.i l nl tiiiilil.% ii.r, 

liiiiii ill Hys, .mil lilt’ll ill Ki *.!. ' Hi’. 

Iinnl,.. m.iy Iml linlil .il .ill liiiiinttt.ilili’ 
pl.ti I". Ill hill.nil’. ; III. II.mu’ iii.ti lu- 
lulii nil'll’.. Ihll 111- ■■■■{> .1 ,,rlii l.lllll- 
[Imil.ri. \\ li.il 111’ l.iii « lu- l.iirtv I..I 
llllll’.i'lt. ll W.l . U“! Il .ni’.llllU' I In 
liiiiii lull |nii>;lil I.'I. I |i M.i'iii. • 

.l.v..*' !/. .'.f yV;;.' 11 (•... Ill 

11 llilllil . 1 '.' 1 ’'>|ilii I'.ilpli, Il i'..i'i’.ml ; 

• (If .\iithin]i.> .nplm ., .till! I l>.«.!, 
.\llll I.Uill* I ll lllll^ II IIEI*!' l’.l.'’”l ’ 

/y.-i./j' i.j., I 1 ...jt 
Wi ili’V I i vi nnli’. 

nl til hull II' . Mr.i"-: Ml. 

* 1 I .III .mil mu -I ..Hi ihw’i mii. h .nnl 

lll.ll WIlIl .1’. I'.iil l iKhlf r , 1 . I 1.111 
:..ii iwii .iiiiS Sw.i iimI.i’ I..III II I’t 

lil'.’.l ’Ulhllini- Sinil’.i-Ui.i'^ J1U311.1 st.liT 

tuuull.f.l, lu’.tl.m It..". In In- |..ll .itll’li’*-t ‘ 

" 'iii- Ilf.ml tt.ii-j-., 

M till ft IS I’l sml |.Ill Ini r«| 4 til.Ill |n 
UHrl,“ i 11‘nfHkitin!, •.Il .| 

• ,*irr sinti, I .^!,u lu V’ 

t SSI lllf I.I’HI’E nl Iwilf I ft si'.r 

tiiiiil.i’y 111 t !f 1 liris6t.rSI rmii.ss ilaisi 
-ijit .ih'i III .1 .tjfllmdi’iS : ' I «!■ 1) I I air 


il till’ ili'v ll ti.iil him ; lii’rr tiau lit’rii 
iinlliiriK lull I .mliiij; .nul iii.iyiiii; ’.iiiir 

(III- IflliHi rtiii li lt till’ f. I'hililiit 
llllll I till' 1 .1)1 will Ilf lllllll'li Wl'll.lll l 
Milll .1 I .I’.k nl Ill’l l mu .1 lln..MI nl 
utiir, ’.mil’ Ilf ii.ml lii’< janm.li itii' 
^;i lllti IIII tl ’ liiuill. VMlIl iinilim,; 
lull inui li.iiimi .1 n!i. i..|i' 

’ ‘ |i.liii Hi fi ^ jiinli.ility p.uil 
liiiuf t.u Itniipil I . lit.Ill .my nlhri 
iii.tli III I II, i.mil, till mi nlhi'i |H'I’ 
...III Is. Ill (It’ll 'in tijtii It,’ Jiniilliri, ’’1 
I! . i.‘ t, I ,j,•; ' Ilf li ll-i ii’i hmni’li, 

ih.i! hi jui’.fii Ini’.t .ill.ml ?*.». -.fiiiinin 
III .1 yr.n ’ II i,l.‘ III lull- nf 

hi’i /.I .if.-ifi AV.in’i; 

-I’M, Ilf , 1 . 1 .’.. 'I .ill yui lirar 
llu- -.immii« Mui In iir.ii ii|uui yimr 
ti.il.r<i li« .ul t .III y.iu -ultifl ftm 
uiiiiiy s.iiii III MPiul, iumi wfi.ilrvrr 
i|!i.itlfi II lilnw.\u’ |nit afilr In 
-a.i'.ul III till’ iijis u all, Mtiltnii! any 
l.iirim,; Ml ilfliiur, M tir|| I iml lasl" 

rill .ih;...iiS luij "Binw llkr ivielili iir 
.tlli’ifih lui lin.si Irnal likl? a*illl”i i 

Aii.S lifS il»r-.r ui«’ Miiw' ul llw ’■an.ill 
r itf nuii-tiif ii« f-i »h|t (t lift iiiiipaiiy 
hriil |ur.«. hiitj; ('(il liryiiliilall llir'if, 
uif iliir 1 niiiuulit liisti Ilf ‘liniirii, ihis 
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‘OfDr. Priestley’s theological works, he remarked, that they teiaded 
to unsettle every thing, and yet settled nothing. 

‘ He was much affected by the death of his mother, and wrote to me 
to come and assist him to compose his mind, which indeed I found 
extremely agitated. He lamented that all serious and religious conver¬ 
sation was banished from the society of men, and yet great adva-iatages 
might be derived from it. All acknowledged, he said, what hardly uny 
body practised, the obligation we were under of making the coiacerns 
of eternity the governing principles of our lives. Every laaran, he 
observed, at last wishes for retreat: he sees his expectations frnstrated 
in the world, and begins to wean himself from it, and to pr-epa.re for 
everlasting separation. 

‘He observed, that the influence of London now extended every 
where, and that from all manner of communication being opened, tlicre 
shortly would be no remains of the ancient simplicity, or places of 
cheap retreat to be found. 

‘ He was no admirer of blank-verse, and said it always failed, i.mles3 
sustained by the dignity of the subject. In blank-verse, he said, the 
language suffered more distortion, to keep it out of prose, thato ariy 
inconvenience or limitation to be apprehended from the shackles and 
circumspection of rhyme'. 

‘ He reproved me once for saj'ing grace without mention of the laamc 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and hoped in future I would be ixiore 
mindful of the apostolical injunction’. 

‘ He refused to go out of a room before me at Mr. Langton’s house, 
saying, he hoped he knew his rank better than to presume to take place 
of a Doctor in Divinity. I mention such little anecdotes, merely to 
shew the peculiar turn and habit of his mind. 

‘He used frequently to observe, that there was more to be endured 
than enjoyed, in the general condition of human life; and freciuently 
quoted those lines of Dryden : 


scoffs both of the great vulgar and 
the small; contempt and reproach of 
every kind—often more than verbal 
affronts—stupid, brutal violence, 
sometimes to the hazard of health, 
or limbs, or life. Brethren, do you 
envy us this honour? What, I pray 
you, would buy you to be a field- 
preacher ? Or what, think you, could 
induce any man of common sense to 
continue therein one year, unless he 
had a full conviction in himself that 
it was the will of God concerning 
him?’ Southey’s fFei’/ey, i. 405. 


' Stockdale reported to Joliiason, 
that Pope had told Lyttelton tliat thd 
reason why he had not tfaiislatccl 
Homer into blank verse was ‘ that 
he could translate it move easily 
into rhyme. “ Sir,” replied Jolmson, 
“when Pope said that, he knew that 
he lied.”' Stockclale’s Meinoz^s, ii. 
44. In the Life of Somervile, J ohn- 
sonsays;—‘ If blank verse be not 
tumid and gorgeous, it is ci’ijjplcd 
prose.’ Johnson’s IVorks, viii. 95.' 
See post, beginning of 1781. 

’ Ephesians, v. 20. 

“ Stra-nge 


yi'l ill fVlTV lli-|>.utiurhf \U'U' \rtV lllgltlntrlict tU.ll [It'i'r, 
111' uliM'm'il, vv.is Uiv ; ni«l tU.it i-vviv iMiiun ilrtin il 

tia’ir liiglii'iit Iruiit lltr r>{ili-t)ttnur .iiul itii'.iuu nl ilit'ii wnii t'. 

\'tiltairi', lu’ Mill, 'V'.i‘* .1 ii.i(r.it«ir; aiut ili.a tll^ |>nni iji.tl iiirni i mi- 
nistctl 111 a h.i|»|iv M'ln limt anil iiti.iUKi-liiriU nl «in tiiu'.laiii i n, 

‘Siif.ikia}5 III llu‘ l''ri'iiiU luivt-K, ii)iii|>,iii-t| with Kii In' 

said, lluy liii>dil I'l* pfi'llv ImuIiU"*, lail a ivrni wa’. nnl an im}; 1 i’. 

‘Ilia fauiii I uMVct'iatimi wiUt tlir ri'ir m iti It, at tlir Imuii'nl 
Ml'.*,. I‘linlimimli’lry, t lu'.iul liim iii.imi.un thi- Mijn-niiiiiv ul Sn I'l.i.u' 
Ni wlnii iivir idl Iiir('ij,!ii |iliiliiMi|'lufi *, wall a diHimv and rlnniii iiti' 


lliat siiriiri/rd ilul Icarnni luiciKm'i 
' III till- nri^'iiial 

‘ Vt’l all liiipr |il(’a’iiirr in vvlial yrt 
mnaiii.' 

.St'P/<n/, Jitiif 1 ,', r/H,|. 

" Srr /<■'/, nndci Aiij;. an, r/Hi, 
anil Hii'.hi'II‘n //,-/’'< ii/.'i, I I, 1 i,|, l;,*,' 1 

' ' riirMllnt i;|MiVMl i viiy|>fiii.lr- 
iili’.f, riiMii 1I-. .liilliMiii‘ 
ll'i'fli, l. 4'). 

* In a lli'aiiniM' liv ’<11 W itUiiii 
jiini'N, iiililiI'.-.fil I't itii‘ A i-iiii 1. 
.Si,i ifiy (ill I .iliiiii.i|. I ' ll 1 - 1 , r.'.'"., 

IN dll' Inllinvnn; 

'lint' "I till' iiiiia ■.,ir;.i'l•>ll•< niiii 
in dll', .ij'r "li'i ' oiiiimi'I lii'i'f, i‘i 
ini|i|iiir anil a>l<>iii il, ^v.iiiiin l l■■!tl■ 

•■tm lilt' ll.l'l llll'll ill-.1*1 IMI Ur*t ,!. 

icin.nkfil 111 mv li'.iitii,:. ilt*'- >1 

Xfulun ll.ut |)|<!>) I'dlt',) III ,111, irlll 
tili'rir*, lir iiMiilil li.iti’ Imtii 

|H'll , 1 '. ,1 IllVIlltly ’ .MlIOSl (•‘Sill 

•iini. Ill titi .L.c'uttf t<f •!« .if 
/»» 111, fhi i 'SirtfitJ' 

lii,lii"*i III*' iisjtjjM-iril ,s(:Sli,,i 

*i.ty ; ' t liairUii'il lilli I .tin .a*l* l-i 
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Ilf !i(nn, lllf llillr til*!r rncmi, >•! (.iSi*- 
liyjHilUfwt; llw Hilly li'sliwoiiv tilii* !i 
il Ui'i iiini's tiMinan iiiiilri<>itiiuliiij^' m 


\ tl lii'iiix iih'ii'ivcd III him, tliai 

niilttitr ill tin* aiilllniily nf 
|n|l.‘ 

’ .Miii(iiiy i /i’A'i ( 1 . ijl i |ila> r-t tin' 
Mi-llt' III nil 1 1 ,t I lull i‘l',.llinli ill tlir 
liini'if nl tin- lli-.l,ti|i i<l ;>,ili-.liui >. 
* 11,1*., Ill 11 * il/ In- ii I III *., ' Ji.iil ,1 11 ’.111 V 
iinii'itl llmi III ill.if liiiii'.i jilii.iM' 
iiliiyi II If It II 111, It .1 |ii II '.I itt.ii n.i’.i't 
iliiiiti, Il tf.tli, '■[i.iiti, .lint liiiiiiiiiv. 
{nhtt.iin intiril llll.tl lit" l .tllt'il 
■ iilliiiini.il I i.iili.ii I'.iin tl ll.l'l lini 
Iniili 1.1-.In .,I- 111*. Ill '.1 11, lit 111 nil, 

.ill* I .< tiiiti' |■■■l'II'I'l mil) a'l linn II 

t.ii itit*. ii I if If ii.i'. tn. it.iliit' Itiii^pit', 
I iiir 'iriil**iti 1 * fln-i iitifi’i iirtl li* 
nn-iiiti**!'. t lli-.i'ti iii^; tli.il 1 niilrlirllt* 
.it Ittil ,,gi|ii,*iril site Nl’liliilll.lll jltlltil' 
•iinl I itiin.ti , il II .illri iiaitl't, 

till iii-sfii vini* '' t tiiilriifllm, in 
I.i|l,n, III I If If iii.i nr. iiilr lint l,*ili'i' 
ti,y;.i .III i.ivfi.i \i iii.iiii.iiia."* .Set' 
iiinlri Nin 1.', t“l‘i lliftt nvili'tl-, 
itir Iriiiil .1 asi'iiiisfltri, wan a tn,,' 
I, ';-.,*l III tlir I iiiirraily nf t'liVia. 
Wlirii I It lliiiiu'i iinilril him, 'lir 
3 •,tii)it.tiii*'<l iru nut'll Ilf iliriiilrntr 
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,«ll-.»ri niinrnl Inn Irtirtn ‘ (Uirnry''t 
ttf i-ftlKnf atfhi /Af/r, | 1 . I|J. 
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■n. crorneys. 


ChXiS Sus I.ord 

-had drubbed those fello^ ineo a ' wonder at it, for that we 

.“That man, (said he Performance, 

the world had all his life been telhng him 

had Wanders, in the year r74S. 

advantages ; “Yes. Sir (said h^l numerous wants and dit- 

■have not mentioned the greatest of^the T"® numerous; but you 

' Speaking of the ^ f. * ™ ^ law.” 

■he said, it was a prindple'irtteT methodists pretended, 

security. “Ifamant S s ^ mcompatible with social or civil 
I can know nothing nay not ^ principle of action of which 

he pretends to it ; trL i £l Xt 

■do ? When a person profesLs Xe I Prompted to 

law, I can then know where to find ascertained 

a tiresome repetition "'of the rhapsody. 

,the luddus ordo^ where there i-s ne-f-n ^ ^ ll-'f 

«rr „ri. „cu,d d^lg" Or .u„,.,|, 

^ri, ril (.11 (ou wh,.; b “:«it. «“S '■ “ "''''■ '”>' 

for a fortune." e ot it, it is gone into the city to look 

said, » that\lIotXm?to°me to”'^''"’ to meet, he 

wrong one.” possess but one idea, and that is a 

quitted a co^ny^Xie j?hXf ^ concerning a gentleman, who had 
tained; atlastJohLon ^WedXT'heX being ol> 

man behind his back, but he believXhe u ” 

trie Believed the gentleman was an 

Lyu^of' the Z.> ./ 

The first of Macpherson’s for'* 

Zon indent 

■yoetfy collected tn the Hizhland.'! 

She'd “ifP“h- 

Ushed in London, The WorL of 
Oman, the son of Fingal, a vo/ 

an Ancient 
SIX Books. See>./, 


^ Horace. Ars Poetica, 1. 41. 
Perhaps Johnson had some ill- 
ml to-wards attorneys, such as he 
ad towards excisemen {ante, i. 36, 
no e 5 and 294). In London, which 

^ 738 ,hecoiiples 
them with street robbers : 

Their ambush here relentless ruf- 
nans lay, 

And here the fell attorney prowls 
for prey.' 

‘ lie 


the poetical snoemaKer*. jne saia, it was an vanity and childishness ; 
and that such objects were, to those who patronised them, mere mirrours 
of their own superiority. “ They had better (said he,) furnish the man 
with good implements for his trade, than raise subscriptions for his 
poems. He may make an excellent shoemaker, but can never make a 
good poet. A school-boy’s exercise may be a pretty thing for a school¬ 
boy ; but it is no treat for a man.” 

‘Speaking of Boetius, who was the favourite writer of the middle 
ages *, he said it was very surprizing, that upon such a subject, and in 
such a situation, he should be magisphilosophus quhvi Christianus. 

‘ Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom he very much loved, “ I don’t 
know (said he,) that Arthur can be classed with the very first dramatick 
writers; yet at present I doubt much whether we have any thing 
superiour to Arthur’'.” 

‘ Speaking of the national debt, he said, it was an idle dream to sup¬ 
pose that the country could sink under it. Let the public creditors be 
ever so clamorous, the interest of millions must ever prevail over that of 
thousands 


Worl’s, i. r. In a paper in the Gent. 
Ma^. for the following June (p. 287), 
written, I have little doubt, by him, 
the profession is thus savagely at¬ 
tacked :—‘ Our ancestors, in ancient 
times, had some regard to the moral 
character of the person sent to repre¬ 
sent them in their national assem¬ 
blies, and would have shewn some 
degree of resentment or indignation, 
had their votes Ijeen asked for a mur¬ 
derer, an adulterer, a known op¬ 
pressor, an hireling evidence, an at¬ 
torney, a gamester, or a pimp.’ In 
the Life 0/ Blackmore ( Works, viii. 
36) he has a sly hit at the profession. 

‘ Sir Richard Blackmore was the son 
of Robert Blackmore, styled by Wood 
gentleman, and supposed to have 
been an attorney.’ We may compare 
Goldsmith’s lines in Retaliation ;— 

‘ Then what was his failing ? come 
tell it, and burn ye,— 

He was, could he help it? a special 
attorney.’ 

See also^cj?, under June 16, 1784. 

• ‘ See ante, i. Appendix F. 
f Dr. Maxwell is perhaps here 


quoting The Idle}-, No. 69, where 
Johnson, speaking of Boelhitcs 07 i the 
Comforts of Philosophy, it ‘the 

book which seems to have been the 
favourite of the middle ages.’ 

’ Yet it is of Murphy’s tragedy of 
Zenobia that Mrs. Piozzi writes 
finer, p. 280):—‘A gentleman car¬ 
ried Dr. Johnson his imgcdy, which 
because he loved the author, he took, 
and it lay about our rooms some 
time. “What answer did you give 
your friend, Sir?” said I, after the 
book had been called for. “ I told 
him,” replied he, “ that tlicrc was too 
much Tiq and Tirry in it.” Seeing 
me laugh most violently, “ Why, 
what would’st have, child ? ” said he. 
“ I looked at nothingbut the dramatis 
[personto], and there was Tigranes 
and Tiridates, or Teribazus, or 
such stuff. A man can tell but what 
he knows, and I never got any further 
than the first page.”’ In Zenobia; 
two of the characters are Teribazus 
and Tigranes. 

■' Hume was one who had this idle 
dream. Shortly before Ills death one 

‘Of 


‘Of Dr. Kennicott’s Collations, he observed, that though the i 
should not be much mended thereby, yet it was no small advantage 
know, that we had as good a text as the most consummate industry i 
diligence could procure 

‘Johnson observed, that so many objections might be made to e\ 
thing, that nothing could overcome them but the necessity of dc 
something. No man would be of any profession, as simply opposet 
not being of it: but every one must do something. 

‘ He remarked, that a London parish w.as a very comfortless thi 
for the clergyman seldom knew the face of one out of ten of 
parishioners. 

‘ Of the late Mr. Mallet he spoke with no great respect: said, he 
ready for any dirty job : that he had wrote against Byng at the inst 
tion of the ministry and was equally ready to write for him, provi 
he found his account in it. 

A gentleman who had been very unhappy in marriage, man 
immediately after his wife died: Johnson said, it was the triumpl- 
hope over experience. 

‘He observed, that a man of sense and education should meet a .s 
able companion in a wife It was a miserable thing when the coiu 
sation could only be such as, whether the mutton should be boilec 
roasted, and probably a dispute about that. 

‘ He did not approve of late marriages, observing that more was 
in point of time, than compensated for by any possible advantag 
Even ill assorted marriages were preferable to cheerless celibacy. 

‘ Of old Sheridan he remarked, that he neither wanted parts 
literature; but that his vanity and Quixotism obscured his merits. 

‘ He said, foppery was never cured; it was the bad stamina of 

ofhis friends wrote:—‘He still main- ’ Johnson (Works, viii. 467) 1 
tains that the national debt must be that Mallet, in return for what 
the ruin of Britain ; and laments that wrote against Byng, ‘li.ad a consi 
the two most civilised nations, the able pension bestowed upon 1 
English and French, should be on which he retained to his death.’ 
the decline; and the barbarians, the ante, i. 268. 

Goths and Vandals of Germany and ^ .See a 7 tte, ii. 76. 

Russia, should be rising in power ^ ‘ It is dangerous for a man 
and renown.’ J. H. Burton’s Htime, woman to suspend their fate u 
ii. 497. each other at a time whenopinioni 

‘ Hannah More was with Dr. fixed, and habits are cstablisl 
Kennicott at his death. ‘Thus when friendships have been 1 
closed a life,’ she wrote (Memoirs, i. tracted on both sides ; when life 
289), ‘ the last thirty years of whiclt been planned into method, and 
were honourably spent in collating mind has long enjoyed tlie coni 
the Hebrew Scriptures.’ Sec also plationofitsownpros])ccls.’ 
Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 16, 1773. ch. xxix. 







miml, wtiii ti, liki‘ ihti-.c ut tlu- Imily, wcu- ncvrr ii*i lilu'il; (im u ii cox- 
(limit, ;mil .ilw.tVh a inMiimli. 

r.im^liiltl that (iillii'tt ('iiW|ii'r 1 allcil him the (’alihan ot’litcialiirc; 
" Wi ll, (■..ml he,) I mu-.l dull him the I'lim hiiielln’.” 

'.S|ieakiim til the ulil M.ul nl t'mke and Oiteiv, lie s.iid, “that man 
hpetit he* hie in t ali hiii}; ,n an nhjei t, [literaiy einiitiMu e, j wliii h Im hatl 

Iliit iHivvel til pt.e.p 

‘‘rii lind a Mili-.liintiim I'nr viulated imualily, he eaid, was the lead 
inj.; leatnie in all |ieivei‘iiiiie. nk relipiiui.' 

'He nlten used in i|niiie, with ),;real )i:tihiis, lluisn fine lines of 
Virgil; 

“ (qtiirtiiir Jift. iiiorhi/thn tn'i 

/'finttt /«.!,■// '; Mdrtmi mttrN, ve/rn/r/r, 

AV /(//'<>/■, ct tiuni' iiu/tttn'nfiii uuir/ix*' 

' Speaking of Homer, whom lie venerated as the prince of juu'l.s, 
Johnson remarki’d that the aih it e given Ut HioinetP hy hi.s l.ither, when 
he sent him to the ’rtoj.in war, was (he nohlesi e.xhortalinn that could 
he instanced in any heathen vviiter, ami eominised in a single line; 

AhV ilfPiirrtenii, xid vHfi'jwijfiiH iitfitvin iTXXwi'' 

whitli, if I recollett well, is tr.nislalcd hy Hr. Clarke thus: umf'cr 
ft iie;////v/i e/r'/V 

‘He oic.etred, "it w.e. a mir.i moiiitving lellesinu for any man 
to tiiie.idci, U'hitt hi' hit.l ./.'-vf, lomp.ned with wh.it //<• mii'Jtt have 


’ M.iliiiir o'l Old', til.It ' t iiiipi'i tt.e. 
roiiiiit .(ltd l.il Hi W .tllnll, ••Ilf d.i\, 
when dumij: «ilh Jiiliie.iiii, iiig*d m 
111'! taroill lli-il hr u.ei, .it Ir.e.l, \i ly 
well mimmrd, .mil *1 good '*< hol.o. 
" W’l," s.iid )oliii‘*‘i|i, " i! I aiuiMl hr 
dritirti lli.ii iir h.e.good tsi.itru.d-. lot 
pkiymi! ilir ioo!, and 1 »- lii.iki . ahull 
(hint Use III lln HI ' Pool * 
p. .Sit />.•!/, tirpt. (i, I/;-/, 

rmie. 

■' Kpe /ai/, Srpl 41, IVT?, -md 

Utiswell's //«■/■# <(/«■ I, .‘’'I'l. 

177 1. 

* Hut see art//, i wdinr |fdm 
r.mi invited that he* h.(j'|‘ifi dav- h.i*l 
(lime last. 

‘ ' In yiiuilt alone mihappy iiiot:.i!-i 

hi. r, 

VUI., tl. 


itilt ah '■ the mighty hleci is 
liignne : 

I leu oloiii'il •.i* kiii-.'i, imviniis 
laluiiil 'i I omr, 

And .ige, and de.ith'-i ilifsniahln 
•loom.' 

Viigil, 1, iii. Wi. 

In the lii-.t edition Hi. M.ivwrII's 
t /.oroj etidnl line Wli.ll (nf 
|*iw* «.e. gnrn in the -.n oml eililiim 
III AJJtli 'ny i.-.nr.'Jiifl^r fhit ttiOtul 

r.hlifii ;* .t I/»/«/.-,/, I V. 

’ IIII .lam n-i. t laike’s trartslalinn 
I. ' t I M nii*r( (oiieeiime relit ge 

o il 1 ( 1 , ri .iii|i> ii(ii V iiliite esseiii (this.' 

II t iiwpef's VCtsiflll is :™ 

' tiiai I -.lioiild iiiiistiip always all 
itianhiiid 

III VI Ml ill and valiHir.' 
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The poor in England. 


[A.D. 1770. 


‘ He said few people had intellectual resources sufficient to forego 
the pleasures of wine. They could not otherwise contrive how to fill 
the interval between dinner and supper. 

‘ He went with me, one Sunday, to hear my old Master, Gregory 
Sharpepreach at the Temple. In the prefatory prayer, Sharpe ranted 
about Liberty, as a blessing most fei-vently to be implored, and its eon- 
tinuance prayed for. Johnson observed, that our liberty was in no sort 
of danger:—he would have done inueh better, to pray against our 
licentiousness. 

‘ One evening at Mrs. Montagu’s, where a splendid company was 
assembled, consisting of the most eminent literary characters, I thought 
lie seemed highly pleased with the respect and attention that were 
shewn him, and asked him on our return home if he was not highly 
gratified by his visit: “No, Sir, (said he) not highly gratified) 
yet I do not recollect to have passed many evenings with fewer 
objections." 

‘ Though of no high extraction himself, he had much respect for birth 
and family, especially among ladies. He .said, “adventitious accomplish¬ 
ments may be possessed by all ranks; but one may easily distinguish 
the born gentleivomau." 

‘ He said, “the poor in England® were better provided for, than in 
any other country of the same extent: he did not mean little Can¬ 
tons, or petty Republicks. Where a great proportion of the people 
(said he,) are suffered to languish in helpless misery, that country-must 
be ill policed, and wretchedly governed: a decent provision for the 
poor, is the true test of civilization.—Gentlemen of education, he ob¬ 
served, were pretty much the same in all countries ; the condition of the 
lower orders, the poor especially, was the true mark of national dis¬ 
crimination.” 

‘When the corn laws were in agitation in Ireland, by which that 
country has been enabled not only to feed itself, but to export corn to a 
large amount^; Sir Thomas Robinson'• observed, that those laws might 
be prejudicial to the corn-trade of England. “ Sir Thomas, (said he,) you 


' Maxwell calls him his old master, 
because Sharpe was Master of the 
Temple when Maxwell was assistant 
preacher. Croker. 

“ Dr. T. Campbell, in his Survey 
of the South of Ireland, p. 185, 
writes :—‘ In England the meanest 
cottager is better fed, better lodged, 
and better dressed than the most 
opulent farmers here.’ Seafost, Oct. 
10, 1779. 


® In the vice-royalty of the Duke 
of Bedford, which began in Dec. 
1756, ‘in order to encourage tillagm 
a law was passed granting bounties 
on the land carriage of corn and flour 
to the metropolis.’ Lecky’s Hist, of 
Eng. ii. 435. In 1773-4 a law was 
passed granting bounties upon the 
export of Irish corn to foreign coun¬ 
tries. /i 5 . iv. 415. 

’ See ante, i. 434. 



talk the language of a savage: what, Sir ? would you prevent any 
people from feeding themselves, if by any honest means they can 
do it h” 

‘ It being mentioned, that Garrick, assisted Dr. Brown, the authour of 
Estimate some dramatick composition, “No, Sir, (said John¬ 
son,) he would no more suffer Garrick to write a line in his play, than 
he would suffer him to mount his pulpit.” 

‘ Speaking of Burke, he said, “ It was commonly observed, he spoke 
too often in parliament; but nobody could say he did not speak well, 
though too frequently and too familiarly 

‘Speaking of economy, he remarked, it was hardly worth while to 
save anxiously twenty pounds a year. If a man could save to that 
degree, so as to enable him to assume a different rank in society, then 
indeed, it might answer some purpose. 

‘ He observed, a principal source of erroneous judgement was, view¬ 
ing things partially and only on one side: as for instance, fortune-hmiters, 
when they contemplated the fortunes singly and separately, it was a 
dazzling and tempting object; but when they came to possess the wives 


' See ante, ii. 121. Lord Karnes, 
in his Sketches of the History of Man, 
published in 1774, says:—‘In Ire¬ 
land to this day goods exported arc 
loaded with a high duty, without 
even distinguishing made work fro:n 
raw materials j corn, for example, 
fish, butter, horned cattle, leather, 
&c. And, that nothing may escape, 
all goods exported that are not con¬ 
tained in the book of rates, pay five 
per cent, ad valorem! ii. 413. These 
export duties were selfishly levied in 
what was supposed to be the interest 
of England. 

“ ‘At this time [1756] appeared 
Brown’s Estimate, a book now re¬ 
membered only by the allusions in 
Cowper’s Table Talk [Cowper’s 
Poems, ed. 1786, i. 20] and in Burke’s 
Letters on a Regicide Peace [Payne’s 
Burke, p. 9]. It was universally read, 
admired, and believed. The author 
fully convinced his readers that they 
were a race of cowards and scoun¬ 
drels ; that nothing could save them; 
that they were on the point of being 
enslaved by their enemies, and that 
they richly deserved their fate.’ Mac- 
t VOL. 11, K 


aulay’s Essays, ii. 183. Dr. J, H. 
Burton says :—‘Dr. Brown’s book is 
said to have run to a seventh edition 
in a few months. It is rather singu¬ 
lar that the edition marked as the 
seventh has precisely the same 
matter in each page, and the same 
number of pages as the first.’ Life 
of Plume, ii. 23. Brown wrote two 
tragedies, Barbarossa and Aikelsfan, 
both of which Garrick brought out at 
Drury Lane. In Barbarossa Johnson 
observed ‘ that there were two impro¬ 
prieties ; in the first place, the use of 
a bell is unknown to the Mahometans; 
and secondly, Otway had tolled a bell 
before Dr. Brown, and we are not to 
bo made April fools twice by the same 
trick.’ Murphy’s Garrick, p. 173. 
Brown’s vanity is shown in a letter 
to Garrick {Garrick Corres. i. 220) 
written on Jan. 19, 1766, in which he 
talks of going to St. Petersburg, and 
drawing up a .System of Legisla¬ 
tion for the Russian Empire. In 
the following September, in a fit 
of madness, he made away with 
himself. 

^ See post, May 8, 1781. 
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nnd their IbittincH tot^tther, they lifj'an tn .su-^pet t th.ii tlu v h id n-i 
made t[uite so good a liargaiii, 

‘Siicaking of the late I)iike of Nitrlliiiinlieil.oid 
cciUly when f.ord f.ieutenant of Iielaiul, ‘.oiiu l'oiK o in.ult tl is w-.iud 
be diflicailt to find a siiitalilir siieiesMir to him: tltrii i-M l.imK d l.-hn 
son, he is only fit to sinwil himself'. 

‘He advised me, if possilile, to have a giKHi niiti.u.l II<- Lius-., 
ho said, a clergyman of small income, who bro'.ffihi oji a t-iiio!!. t.-sv 
reputably whicli he chiedy fed with appli- diimphtc. 

‘lie said, he had known several good Mhoi.n-. .inmm; she tse.h 
gentlemen ; but sr'arcely any of them < oire> i m iphinliis. He r artsi!*-.! 
the same observation to Seoiland. 

‘Siieaking of a certain I'relale, wlio ed ited hiue rlt v, ty le d.iM-. sn 
building cluii'ches and paiMinage hou-.«-.; " liiiHi-wt, -. is.l b.-, 1 d . o a 
find that he is esteemed a man ol imn h pinii ■, ,s.I.-oo;;;,', ,i 
liberal patron of it; yet, it is srell, ttliei<-a m.in p..,-,. , .de, 

positive excellence, few havi' alt kiml-. ol m< iit Im'.. ni di,: t . t?,,. n 
character. IV’e must not examine matu-is lo.i dicj*'*. N>*, ‘.n, .* 
failihk hfin,!^ will fnil some whetf." 

‘Talking of the Irish tleigy, lie ■••aid, Sttiii w.i . ,i ro.oi » i I' uSs, 

and the instrtiiiient of mm it good to he. i oimiix I "*■£ ft.i'■ V .t S^ir* 

found scholar, as well as a man of tine itnagm.itioi.. I.us r .h. !. 
was the great luminary of the Irish i him h ; and,« gte.si< i, lie .i.n.i 
church could boast of; at least in iiu«lern timei. 

‘We dined tik d tik 9X the Mitre, us I ivas prep.aiu,; ! < i. t i 


‘ Horace Walpole, writing in May, 
1764, says;- 'The. Marl of North' 
umbcrland returned from Iiclaml, 
where his profusion and osientanoii 
had been so great that it seemed 
to lay a dangerous precedent for 
succeeding governors.' Memnirs of 
the Reign of George Ilf i. 417. Me 
\vns created Duke in t7fifi. For 
some pleasant anecdotes almut this 
nobleman and Coldsmith, see CinUl 
smith’s Mlsc. IVorii, i. frfj, and 
T'’orKter's Goldsmith, i, yjt), and ii. 
227. 

” Johnson thus writes of him 
(Worhs, viii. ao7): ‘The Arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin gave him at first 
some tlistiirhauce in the exercise of 
hif. jurisdiction; Iml it was soon dis¬ 
covered tlial lieiween priulenre and 
integrityhe was seldom in the wrong; 


and llt.ll, tthrll lie «.Ii Jus ij.iuS 

did ll••l ranSii >>'■^4 « • .-J.J-'.* 

tie.idds 'Hr <!'■«•.'-S'-4 I: jiH I isi.m 
plumiri and i.j.j.iri-.i'.:!., ■■••t f, 
ih.ll wtl I or.frttrMlrd n-.'ih IsulJi. 
s||» h r*if» r ,11 aurteiBi 2 s, aa J13 ssf- g.t 
tr-.o.l. Hr sji(4 fiju-.rU 

lirl.mi| ''c'ii.is fius " If ’A 

from llir titnr Hlins (tr l.sul i[., 

pulrollisr llir hists, diJi'! rtu-'.! (uiv 
dale lltni n.hri a>i4 • 

/A p- jt'l, S'0|l^, Bln Jus /.-.'Or.srB.-.ejJ 
t'/ Hortiie, It. r j;t, 34>i 
* l.cl tirUml {rl( him' "P :,B 
her i4«l»e, 

Her tr,ule 5Mp|K»rrr.!, a;-,-! nsj.iC-.r • 

her laws; 

Ami leaxr on ‘.nift ,.jA’r(--A 

verse engjair.l, 

"The iiglus a 

saved ' ‘ 


hrlatsd 



them than they can afford. No, Sir, knowledge and virtue may be 
acquired in all countries, and your local consequence will make you 
some amends for the intellectual gratifications you relinquish.” Then 
he quoted the following lines with great pathos :— 

“ He who has early known the pomps of state, 

(For things unknown, ’tis ignorance to condemn;) 

And after having viewed the gaudy bait, 

Can boldly say, the trifle I contemn; 

With such a one contented could I live, 

Contented could I die';”— 

' He then took a most affecting leave of me; said, he knew, it was 
a point of duty that called me away. “ We shall all be sorry to lose 
you,” said he : “ laudo tamen ’ 

‘ These lines have been discovered printed by Lintot, under the title of 
by the author’s second son in the Pope's Miscellanies :— 

London Magazine for July 1732, ‘See how the wand’ring Danube 
where they form part of a poem flows, 

on Retirement, copied, with some Realms and religions parting;, 

slight variations, from one of Walsh’s A friend to all true Christian foes, 
smaller poems, entitled The Retire- To Peter, Jack, and Martin. 

vient. They exhibit another proof Now Protestant, and Papist now, 
that Johnson retained in his memory Not constant long to either, 

fragments of neglected poetry. In At length an infidel does grow, 

quoting verses of that description, he And ends his journey neither, 

appears by a slight variation to have Thus many a youth I’ve known 
sometimes given them a moral turn, set out, 

and to have dexterously adapted them Half Protestant, half Papist, 

to his own sentiments, where the And rambling long the world about, 
original had a very different tendency. Turn infidel or atheist.’ 

In i782,whenhewasatBrighthelm- Mai.one. See post, 1780, in Mr. 

stone, he repeated to Mr. Metcalfe, Langton’s Collection, and Boswell’s 

some verses, as very characteristic of Hebrides Aug. 27, and Oct. 28, 1773. 

a celebrated historian [Gibbon]. They “ Juvenal, Fa/, iii. 1 . 2. 

are found among some anonymous <Yet still my calmer thoughts his 

poems appended to the second choice commend.’ 

volume of a collection frequently Johnson’s London, 1 . 3. 

1771 









- _ 

1771 ; yETAT. 6a.]—In 1771 he published another political 
pamphlet, entitled Thoughts on the late TransactioJis respecting 
Falkland's Islands^,'m which, upon materials furnished to him 
by ministry, and upon general topicks expanded in his richest 
style, he successfully endeavoured to persuade the nation that it 
was wise and laudable to suffer the question of right to remain 
undecided, rather than involve our corrntry in another war. It 
has been suggested by some, with what truth I shall not take 
upon me to decide, that he rated the consequence of those 
islands to Great-Britain too low^. But however this may be, 
every humane mind must surely applaud the earnestness with 
which he averted the calamity of war ; a calamity so dreadful, 
that it is astonishing how civilised, nay, Chr'istian nations, can 
deliberately continue to renew it. Flis description of its miseries 
in this pamphlet, is one of the finest pieces of eloquence in the 
English language^. Upon this oceasion, too, we find Johnson 
lashing the party in opposition with unbounded severity, and 
making the fullest use of what he ever reckoned a most effectual 
argumentative instniment,—contempt''. His character of their 


' It was published without the 
• author’s name. 

“ ‘ 'What have we acquired ? What 
but... an island thrown aside from 
human use ;... an island which not 
the southern savages have dignified 
with habitation.’ Works, vi. 198. 

. ^ ‘ It is wonderful with what cool¬ 
ness and indifference the greater part 
of mankind see war commenced. 
Tliose that hear of it at a distance, or 
read of it in books, but have never pre¬ 
sented its evils to tlrcir minds, con¬ 
sider it as little more than a splendid 
game, a proclamation, an anny, a 
battle, and a triumph. Some, indeed, 
ipust perish in the most successful 
field, but they die upon the bed of 
honour, “resign their lives, amidst the 
joys of conquest, and, filled with Eng¬ 
land’s glory', smile in death.” The life 
of a modern soldier is ill-repre- 
.sented by Iteroic fiction. War has 
means of destruction more formidable 
than the cannon and the sword. 


Of the thousands and ten thou¬ 
sands that perished in our late con¬ 
tests with France and Spain, a veiy 
small part ever felt the stroke of an 
enemy; the rest languished in tents 
and ships, amidst damps and putre¬ 
faction ; pale, torpid, spiritless, and 
helpless ; < gasping and grotining', un- 
pitiecl among men made obdurate by 
long continuance of hopeless misery; 
and M’cre at last whelmed in pits, or 
heaved into the ocean, without notice 
and without remembrance. By in¬ 
commodious encampments and un¬ 
wholesome stations, where courage 
is useless, and enterprise impractic¬ 
able, fleets are silently dispeopled, 
and annies sluggishly melted away.’ 
Works, vi. igg. 

Johnson wrote of the Earl of 
Chatham ;—‘ This surely is a sufli- 
cient answer to the feudal gabble of a 
man who is every day lessening that 
splendour of character which once 
illuminated the kingdom, tlien dazzled, 

very 
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Not many had been dispersed, before Lord North ordered the sale to 
stop. His reasons I do not distinctly know. You may try to find 
them in the perusal ’. Before his order, a sufficient number were dis¬ 
persed to do all the mischief, though, perhaps, not to make all the 
sport that might be expected from it. 

‘Soon after your departure, I had the pleasure of finding all the 
danger past with which your navigation was threatened. I hope 
nothing happens at home to abate your satisfaction j but that Lady 
Rothes and Mrs. Langton, and the young ladies, are all well. 

‘ I was last night at the club. Dr. Percy has written a long ballad'* 
in many fits', it is pretty enough. He has printed, and will soon 
publish it. Goldsmith is at Bath, with Lord Clare , At Mr. Thrale's, 
where I am now writing, all are well. I am, dear Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson,’ 

‘ March 20, 1771.’ ' 

Mr. Strahan®, the printer, who had been long in intimacy 
with Johnson, in the course of his literary labours, who was at 


actions respecting Falkland's Islands. 
Boswell. 

. ' By comparing the first with the 
subsequent editions, this curious cir¬ 
cumstance of ministerial authorship 
may be discovered. BosWELL. 

“ Navigation was the common 
term for canals, which at that time 
were getting rapidly made. A writer 
in Notes and Queries, 6th S., xi. 64, 
shows that Langton, as payment of a 
loan, undertook to pay Johnson’s ser¬ 
vant, Frank, an annuity for life, se¬ 
cured on profits from the navigation 
of the River Wey in Surrey. 

^ It was, Mr. Chalmers told me, a 
saying about that time, ‘ Married a 
Countess Dowager of Rothes 1 Why, 
everybody marries a Countess Dow¬ 
ager of Rothes ! ’ And there were 
in fact, about 1772, three ladies of 
th.at name married to second hus¬ 
bands. Croker. Mr. Langton 
married one of these ladies. 

■* The Herjuit of Warkiuorth: A 
Ballad in three cantos. T. Davis, 
as. 6d. Cradock [Memoirs, i. 207) 


quotes Johnson’s parody on a stanza 
in The Hermit: 

‘I put my hat upon my head, 

And walked into the Strtind, 
And there I met another man 
With his hat in his hand.’ 

‘Mr. Garrick,’ he continues, ‘asked 
me whether I had seen Johnson’s 
criticism on the Hermit. “It is 
already,” said he, “over half the 
town.”’ 

® ‘ “ I am told,” says a letter-writer 
of the day, “that Dr. Goldsmith now 
generally lives with his countryman, 
Lord Clare, who has lost his only 
son, Colonel Nugent.”’ Forster’s 
Goldsmith, ii. 238. ‘ The ITattnck of 

Venison was written this year (1771], 
and appears to have Ireen written for 
Lord Clare alone ; nor was it until 
two years after the writer’s death 
that it obtained a wider audience 
than his immediate circle of friends.’ 
/A p. 230. See April 17, 1778. 

* Gibbon [Muse. Wonhs, i. 222) 
mentions Mr. Strahtin :—‘ I agreed 
upon easy terms with Mr. Thomas 
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is quick in discerning the strength and weakness of an argument; can 
express himself with clearness and precision, and fears the face of no 
man alive. 

‘ His known character, as a man of extraordinary sense and unim¬ 
peached virtue, would' secure him the attention of the House, and 
could not fail to give him a proper weight there. 

‘He is capable of the greatest application, and can undergo any 
degree of labour, where he sees it necessary, and where his heart and 
affections are strongly engaged. His Majesty’s ministers might there¬ 
fore securely depend on his doing, upon every proper occasion, the 
utmost that could be expected from him. They would find him ready 
to vindicate such measures as tended to promote the stability of 
government, and resolute and steady in carrying them into execution. 
Nor is any thing to be apprehended from the supposed impetuosity of 
his temper. To the friends of the King you will find him a lamb, to 
his enemies a lion. 

‘ For these reasons, I humbly apprehend that he would be a very 
able and useful member. And I will venture to say, the employment 
would not be disagreeable to him; and knowing, as I do, his strong 
affection to the King, his ability to serve him in that capacity, and the 
extreme ardour with which I am convinced he would engage in that 
service, I,must repeat, that I wish most heartily to see him in the 
House. 

‘ If you think this worthy of attention, you will be pleased to take a 
convenient opportunity of mentioning it to Lord North. If his Lord- 
ship should happily approve of it, I shall have the satisfaction of having 
been, in some degree, the humble instrument of doing my country, in 
my opinion, a very essential service. I know your good-nature, and 
your zeal for the publick welfare, will plead my excuse for giving you 
this trouble. I am, with the greatest respect. Sir, 


‘.Your most obedient and humble servant, 

‘William Strahan.’ 

‘New-street, 

March 30, 1771.’ 


This recommendation, we know, was not effectual ; but how, 
or for what reason, can only be conjectured. It is not to be 
believed that Mr. Strahan would have applied, unless Johnson 
had approved of it. I never heard him mention the subject; but 
at a later period of his life, when Sir Joshua Reynolds told him 
that Mr. Edmund Burke had said, that if he had come early into 
parliament, he certainly would have been the greatest speaker 

that 




that ever wjih there, Johiiwm exel.iimed, ■ I hlumUl like to try my 
hand iuiw.‘ 

It hai Ijeeti much ajjitalcil anuu^j hi** frieiuhi and eilher.s, 
wliellier lie would have been a jKiwerful speaker in I'.nii.unent, 
hud he been hntu|;ht in when ad\aneed in lil’e. I am iiulined In 
tliink that !n‘« extcji a've ktinwledjje, his ijuieknesh ami force of 
mind, hin vivaeity and rielmess of expression, his wit and 
humour, and abtvc all his [K»i{,;«aficy of .sarcasm, would have 
had ^;reut elTett in a jwipular i»s«*mbly; and that tlie rn:i|'nitude 
of his figure, and striking jK-euliarily of his mafincr, woiihl have 
aiderl the effect. But t retnemlR-r it was observwl by Mr. hdcKiil, 
that Jrthttson, having Iwen long useil to .sententioUH brevity and 
the short flights of eonvers.ition. tnighl have faileil in that cort- 
tinned and expaiuhd kind «<f argument, which is reiiuisite in 
fitating complicated m.itlers in puhlick speaking ; ami as a proof 
of this he menlioiieil the supposetl speeches in I'arliamcnt 
written by him for the tnaga^itie, muic t»r which, in his opinion, 
were at all like real rlebales, 'I'he o|iiiiion of one who was 
himself scj enn'jtent an »»rator, tmiHt l>e allowed to have great 
weight. It was confirmed by Sir William Scott, who menlionetl 
that Johnson had t‘ild him that he had several times tried to 
apeak in the Smietyof .Arts and .Seiemes, but 'had fonml he 
could not get on.' {•Voffi Mr, Willi.im tienard Ilamilfon I h.ive 
heard that Johnson, when obsera ing to him th;il it was prudent 
for a man who had not l*een m cusionietl to s]Ht,ik in pidilii k, to 
begin his 5i[>ecch in as »(m|ile a manner as jMissible, at knowledgrd 
that he row In that ‘uHdcly to deliver a speech which he h.id 
preparctl ; ' but {saul he), all tny flowers of oratory forsook me,' 
I however cannot help wishing, that he Aifr/'tried his hand' in 
Parliament; and I wonder that ministry did not make the 
exiRTiment, 

I at length renewed a corresjKindence which luul been too long 
discontinued 

*To Da. Jontoarx, 

'KdmlmrKh, April 18, 

' Mv Meab .His, 

' t i im now fully Hmlcrsiund those itucrvals of silence in your 
corrcfifKindcnt e with me, wha h hue often given me aniu’cfy ant! 
uticasincaj for allliough I am totimions ilial my veneration and love 

for 




140 Boswell a mamed man. [ a . d . 1771 . 

for Mr. Johnson have never in the least abated, yet I have deferred 
for almost a year and a half to write to him.’. . . 

In the subsequent part of this letter, I gave him an account 
of my comfortable life as a married man and a lawyer in 
practice at the Scotch bar; invited him to Scotland, and 
promised to attend him to the Highlands, and Hebrides. 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘If you are now able to comprehend that I might neglect to 
write without diminution of affection, you have taught me, likewise, 
how that neglect may be uneasily felt without resentment. I wished 
for your letter a long time, and when it came, it amply recompensed 
the delay. I never was so much pleased as now with your account of 
yourself; and sincerely hope, that between publick business, improving 
studies, and dorhestick pleasures, neither melancholy nor caprice will 
find any place for entrance. Whatever philosophy may determine of 
material nature, it is certainly true of intellectual nature, that it abhors 
a vacuum: our minds cannot be empty; and evil will break in upon 
them, if they are not pre-occupied by good. My dear Sir, mind your 
studies, mind your business, make your lady happy, and be a good 
Christian. After this, 

‘- trisiitiam et metus 

Trades jiroiervis in mare Creticum 
Portare vends 

‘If we perform our duty, we shall be safe and steady, “Sive per^" 
&c., whether we climb the Highlands, or are tost among the Hebrides; 
and I hope the time will come when we may try our powers both with 
cliffs and water. I see but little of Lord Elibank ■*, I know not why; 

^ Boswell married his cousin Mar- While in the Muse’s friendship blest, 
garet Montgomerie on Nov. 25, 1769. Nor fear, nor grief, shall break my 
On the same day his father married rest; 

for the second time. Scots Mag. Bear them, ye vagrant winds, away, 
for 1769, p. 615. Boswell, in his And drown them in the Cretan Sea.’ 

Letter to the People of Scotland{p. Francis. Horace, Odesyi. 26. n 

55), published in 1785, describes his ® Horace. Odes, i. 22. 5. 

wife as ‘ a true Montgomerie, whom I ‘ Lord Elibank wrote to Boswell 

esteem, whom I love, after fifteen wo years later:—‘ Old as I am, I 

years, as on the day when she gave shall be glad to go five hundred miles 

me her hand.’ See his Hebrides, to enjoy a day of Mr. Johnson’s com- 

Aug. 14, 1773. pany.’ Boswell’s under date 

’‘Musis amicus, tristitiamet metus of Sept. 12, 1773. See ib. Nov. lO, 
Tradam, &c. and post, April 5, 1776. 


perhaps 
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perluiits liy iny own fault. I am this tlay going into Suffordsthin! and 
Uerhyshire for *ix wcfks *, 

' t am, ileat Sir, 

' Vtiur most afTft lionalo, 

' And most htimhlt* servant, 


‘ l.ondim, June ao, lyyi,* 


'S.\M. jollNhO.N.' 


'To Sm JoslUM HkvtttU fls, JS l,KICI«TH»!Hf,I tls. 

' Dkar Sih, 

'When I tame to latiifitUl, t ftuind Ilut my jKirlraii' had heen 
much visited, and mut h admired. Kvery man Iws a lurking wish to 
ftjipear conHitlcrahlf in his traiivu |il.u c ; and I was pleased with the 
dignity miferred hy sui h a lesiummy of yitur reganl. 

' lie pleased, therefore, to at t cfit the thunks of, Sir, your mrrst 
obliged 

* And most Immltle servant, 

'Sam. JoiiNisaN,’ 

'/\shht(uim in Uerhyshire, 

July ly, 1771. 

' Compliments to .Miss Reynolds.' 


'To l)B, JrniNsoN. 


' F.dinhurKit, July jy, 1771, 


‘ Mv DtcAB Sin, 

'The liearer of this, Mr. ncallie I'tofessor of .Moral I'hilosupliy 
«t Aberdeen, is desirous of heiiig intnRhued to ymir at ipiaintaiue. 


' (iolthmith wrote to Cangton on 
Isepl. 7, 1771 ; ' Jtdinsttn has t«-en 
down u{»n a visit to a eountry iwr- 
Mm, DtKtnr Tayhrr, ami is remi'nrd 
to his old haunts ni Mr«. Thrale't.' 
(lokKiniih's Af/v. IFtntAt, i. 03. 

’ White M Us liumtjy was esamin- 
ing a likeness of Johnwn, 'he no 
sooner disrerneti it than he fmgan 
»ee*sawing for a moment or two in 
silence j and then, with « Iwlirrous 
half-laugh, peeping over licr shoulder, 
he called out; Ah, ha i Karri John¬ 
son ! 1 see thee !— and an ugly ring 
thou art I “' Mtmgintf/Hr. Hurmy, 
ii. ifc. In anoilrer pasiage {p. iwl, 


after dcst rihing ' the kimliiess that 
irradiated his austere and studious 
features into the most pleased and 
|t|easing fienignily,' as he welnwned 
her anti her father to hU house, she 
«d«l» that a larly who was prewnt 
often otclaimtsl, 'Why did not Kir 
Joshua Reynold* f»aini Dr, Johnson 
when he was »t»eaking to Dr. Ilurney 
or to you /' 

' 'Jrrhnstm,' wrote Ileattie from 
lamdon on Kept. 8 of this fear,' has 
l*rcn greatly misrepresented. I have 
[lassed several entire days with him, 
and found him extremely agreeahlc.' 
Ilraiiie's Ufi, ed. iBUt p. f^o. 

lltH 
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The revision of the Dictionary. 


1:A.I3. 1771. 


His genius and learning, and labours in the service of virtue and. 
religion, render him very worthy of it; and as he has a high esteem of 
your character, I hope you will give him a favourable reception. I 
ever am, &c. 

‘James Boswisll.’ 

‘To Bennet Langton, Esq., at Langton, near Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ I am lately returned from Staffordshire and Derbyshire- The 
last letter mentions two others which you have written to me since you 
received my pamphlet. Of these two I never had but one, in which 
you mentioned a design of visiting Scotland, and, by consequence, put 
my journey to Langton out of my thoughts. My summer wanderings 
are now over, and I am engaging in a very great work, the revision 
of my Dictionary'^-, from which I know not, at present, how to get 
loose. 

‘ If you have observed, or been told, any errours or omissions, you 
will do me a great favour by letting me know them. 

‘ Lady Rothes, I find, has disappointed you and herself. Ladies 
will have these tricks. The Queen and Mrs. Thrale, both ladies of 
experience, yet both missed their reckoning this summer, I hope, a 
few months will recompence your uneasiness. 

‘ Please to tell Lady Rothe? how highly I value the honour of her 
invitation, which it is my purpose to obey as soon as I have disengaged 
myself. In the mean time I shall hope to hear often of her Ladyship, 
and every day better news and better, till I hear that you have both 
the happiness, which to both is very sincerely wished, by. Sir, 

‘ Your most affectionate, and 

‘ Most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘August 29,1771.’ 

In October I again wrote to him, thanking him for his last 
letter, and his obliging reception of Mr. Beattie; informing him 
that I had been at Alnwick lately, and had good accounts of him 
from Dr. Percy. 

In his religious record of this year, we observe that he was 
better than usual, both in body and mind, and better satisfied 
with the regularity of his conductL But he is still ‘trying his 

■ He was preparing the fourth =■‘Sept. 18, 1771, 9 at night. lam 
edition. See iiost, March 23, 1772. now come to my sixty-third year. 

ways 




luiriy n'siuy. 
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ways'' too rigorously. Ht- charyfs liimsfU' with not risino oarly 
c'lioufjh : yi'l Ik* inriitious wh.it was surely a sunieieul exi use for 
this, .suiiiiosiut^ it to he a duty seriously retiuin-il. as he all his 
life apitears to htive thoU|;hl it, 'One preal hiiulraiiee is want of 
re.sl ; iny uorturual coiunlainls j;row less irouhlesmue towards 
nioruiui.{ ; atul I am teiu|(ted to repair the derieieiu ies of ilu* 
uij^htV Alas! how hard would it he if this iiuhdj;eiKe were to 
be iinjHitcd to a siek man as a erime. In his relrospet l on the 
ft)Ilowiiig Master-hive, he says, ' When I rev»*w the last j*i*ar, I 
am able to reeolleet sti little tloiie, that shame and sorrow, though 
[lerhaps loo weakly, come upon me.' Ihul he been judiptiff of 
tiny one else in the .same cirtaimstances, how clear would he httve 
been on the fiivourable .side. How very' difiieult, aiul in my 
ojiinion almost constitutionally impossible it was for him to lie 
raisetl early, even liy the .strongest resolutions, appears from a 
note in one of his little pa[)er-bouks, (containing; words arranged 
for his riklhmfy,) written, I .su[ipt»sc, about t;.';.*}: 'I tlo not 
remember tluit .since I left O.nford I ever r(»se early by mere 
choice, but once or twice at h'.dial, and two or three times 
for the Ramhkr.' I thitdc he had fair ground enough to have 
quieted his mind on this subject', by concluding that hi* was 
physically incapable of what is at best but a coimnodiou-i 
rcg,ulation. 

In 17 ';.j he was altogether (iuicsc(*nf as an authour but it will 
Ik 5 fouiul from the v;iriou*i cvidriu es which I shall bring, together 
that his mind was acute*, lively, ami vigorous. 


Far iIk* lii'ii year t liavt* hcfn slowly 
remvering hotli froiii llir violnii f ol 
tny Iasi illite-ci, ami, I iliinU, from the 
general cliHisen* of my life ; . . . somis 
atlvani'CN 1 Iioik; have liven inatle 
lowartls regularity. I have iniv.ed 
church sinii! I'i.nier only two .Sun- 
days. .. . lint indoleme and intlilfer. 
cniro has (sirl Is-en neither i om|ueud 
nor «|i|itr)eil.' /V. aihl .t/rt/, g. |o,|. 

' ‘ last U'» wan h Jind try our ttay »,' 
iMmenttitiimi iii. 40. 

' Pr. and Ahd. ji. loi [lojj, lios 
WKt.!„ 


' Ho-iwell forgets the fourth edition 
of his Johnson, in Ang. 

ly/i iittiU, |i. 14J1, wrote to Ling 
ton: • t am eiig.iging in a very 
gieal work, the revision of my />it~ 
titmary.' In Pt. ,nid >Uird. p. i4j, 
at l%asirr, 1774, a * he ' revievvtj 
the last year,' he lerords ; 'Of 
tliespiing ami summer t rcinertilwr 
that I was aide in lliosts »easims. 
to c x.imme ami improve my /t/c- 
/i,>n,irv, and was seldom withhekl 
fiom the work hut by my tivvn 
unw'illiiignes».' 

■ 'I’o 


‘To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ Be pleased to send to Mr. Banks, whose place of residence 
I do not know, this note, which I have sent open, that, if you please, 
you may read it. 

‘ When you send it, do not use your own seal. 

‘ I am. Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ Feb. 27, 1772.’ 

‘To Joseph Banks, Esq. 

Perpetua ambitd bis terrd pranna lactis 
Hcec habet altrici Capra secunda Jovis h’ 

‘Sir, 

‘ I return thanks to you and to Dr. Solander for the pleasure 
which I received in yesterday’s conversation. I could not recollect a 
motto for your Goat, but have given her one. You, Sir, may perhaps 
have an epick poem from some happier pen than. Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.' 

‘ Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, 

February 27, 1772.’ 

‘ To Dr. Johnson. 

‘ My Dear Sir, 

‘ It is hard that I cannot prevail on you to write to me oftenet. 
But I am convinced that it is in vain to expect from you a private 
correspondence with any regularity. I must, therefore, look upon you 
as a fountain of wisdom, from whence few rills are communicated to a 
distance, and which must be approached at its source, to partake fully 
of its virtues. 

****** 

‘ I am coming to London soon, and am to appear in an appeal from 
the Court of Session in the House of Lords. A schoolmaster in Scot¬ 
land was, by a court of inferiour jurisdiction, deprived of his office, for 
being somewhat severe in the chastisement of his scholars The 


‘ Thus translated by a friend :— 

‘ In fame scarce second to the 
nurse of Jove, 

This Goat, who twice the world 
had traversed round. 

Deserving both her master’s care 
’ and love. 


Ease and perpetual pasture now 
has found.’ 

Boswell. 

“ Cockburn {Life of Jeffrey, i. 4) 
says that the High School of Edin¬ 
burgh, in 1781, ‘was cursed by two 
undermasters, whose atrocities young 

Court 
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Court of Session, considering it to be dangerous to the interest of 
learning and education, to lessen the dignity of teachers, and make 
them afraid of too indulgent parents, instigated by the complaints of 
their children, restored him. His enemies have appealed to the House 
of Lords, though the salary is only twenty pounds a year. I was 
Counsel for him here. I hope there will be little fear of a reversal; 
but I must beg to have your aid in my plan of supporting the decree. 
It is a general question, and not a point of particular law. 

****»» 

‘ I am, &c., 

‘James Boswell.’ 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ That you are coming so soon to town I am very glad; and 
still more glad that you are coming as an advocate. I think nothing 
more likely to make your life pass happily away, than that conscious¬ 
ness of your own value, which eminence in your profession will certainly 
confer. If I can give you any collateral help, I hope you do not suspect 
that it will be wanting. My kindness for you has neither the merit 
of singular virtue, nor the reproach of singular prejudice. Whether 
to love you be right or wrong, I have many on my side: Mrs. Thrale 
loves you, and Mrs. Williams loves you, and what would have inclined 
me to love you, if I had been neutral before, you are a great favourite 
of Dr. Beattie. 

‘ Of Dr. Beattie I should have thought much, but that his lady puts 
him out of my head; she is a very lovely woman. 

‘ The ejection which you come hither to oppose, appears very cruel, 
unreasonable, and oppressive. I should think there could not be much 
doubt of your success. .? 

‘ My health grows better, yet I am not fully recovered. I believe it 
is held, that men do not recover very fast after threescore. I hope yet 
to see Beattie’s College: and have not given up the western voyage. 
But however all this may be or not, let us try to make each other 
happy when we meet, and not refer our pleasure to distant times or 
distant places. 

‘ How comes it that you tell me nothing of your lady? I hope to 
see her some time, and till then shall be glad to hear of her, 

‘ I am, dear Sir, &c. 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘March 15, 1772.’ 

men cannot be made to believe, the criminal law would not now 
but old men cannot forget, and endure.’ 
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Ubsmtacy and seventy. 
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‘To Bennet Langton, Esq., near Spilsby, LincolnsmiRE- 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘I congratulate you and Lady Rothes’ on your little man, at 
hope you will all be many years happy together. 

‘Poor Mis.s Langton can have little part in the joy of her famil 
She this day called her aunt Langton to receive the sacram.ent wi 
her; and made me talk yesterday on such subjects as suit lier co 
dition. It will probably be her viatiacm. I surely need not inentic 
again that she wishes to see her mother. I am, Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servcuint, 

‘Sam. Joi-iNSON.’ 

' March 14, 1772.’ 

On the 31st'of March, I was happy to find myself again ; 
my friend’s study, and was glad to see my old acquaintance, M 
Francis Barbei*, who was now returned home'’. Dr. Johnsc 
received me with a hearty welcome ; saying, ‘ I am glad you ai 
come, and glad you are come upon such an errand (^alludin 
to the cause of the schoolmaster.) Bo.SWELL. ‘ I hope. Sir, } 
will be in no danger. It is a very delicate matter to interfei 
between a master and his scholars ; nor do I see how you ca 
fix the degree of severity that a master may use.’ J OI-INSOl 
‘ Why, Sir, till you can fix the degree of obstinacy and negligenc 
of the scholars, you cannot fix the degree of severity of tl: 
master. Severity must be continued until obstinacy be subduei 
and negligence be cured.' He mentioned the severity of Hunte 
his own Master 3 . ‘ Sir, (said I,) Hunter is a Scotch name ; so 

should seem this schoolmaster who beat you so severe ly was 
Scotchman. I can now account for your prejudice against tl 
Scotch.’ Johnson. ‘Sir, he was not Scotch ; and abating h 
brutality, he was a very good master''.’ 


‘ Mr. Langton married die Coun- 
'tess Dowager of Rothes. Boswell. 

“ Flam school. See anU, ii. 62. 

” See aide, i. 44. 

■' Johnson used to say that school¬ 
masters were worse than the Egyp¬ 
tian task-masters of old. ‘No boy,’ 
■says he, ‘ is sure any day he goes to 
school to escape a whipping. How 


can the schoolmaster tell wliat the be 
has really forgotten, and wlnat he hi 
neglected to learn?’ Johnson’s pyon 
(1787), xi. 209. ‘ I rejoice,’ writes 

S. Mill (Aieio. p. 53), ‘in tine cleclii 
of the old, brutal, and tyrannic 
system of teaching, whicli, howeve 
■did succeed in enforcing- habits - 
application ; but the new, as it seen 

w 






Lord North. 
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Wo tiilkcd of his two noliliciil paiuphlcls, 'the I'atsc Alanu, 
and 'Thonj^Jtts co/nrf/iioj;- l-tilt'toiiil's Ltii/iits. JtiilN'.soN, ' \V(rll, 
Sir, which of Uitiin did you think the: best?' lttis\vi;i,T,. ‘ I 
liked the second best.* JcniN.soN. ‘ Wliy, Sir, I likeil tiu-first; 
best; and beattio liked tl\e finst l)t;.st. Sir, tliere is a .subtlety 
of discjuisilion in the first, that is worth all the lire of the .serond,' 
IkiSW 1:1,1,. ' 1 ‘ray, Sir, is it true; that l,oril North paid you a visit, 
and that you ^nit two hiiiulred a year in addition to your 
pension?' Johnson, 'Nt*, Sir. Kxcept what I hail from the 
bookseller, I did not fjet a farthing' by them And, belwei-n 
3'cai and me, I believe Lord Nortli is no friend to me.’ HoswKI.t,, 
'Mow so. Sir?' Johnson. ' Whj', Sir, j-oti euimot account for 
the fancies of men. Well, how doe.s Lord h'.libank? and how 
doe.s Lord Monboddo?’ BoswKI.I,. 'Very well, Sir, Lord 
Monlioddo still maintains the .superiority of the .savage life V 
JoitN.soN. ' What strange narrowne.ss of mind now is that, to 
think the ihin^ps we have not known, are belter thiin the thin{,tH 
which we have known.' llo.sWKi.i,, ' Why, .Sir, that is a common 
lirejudice.' Johnson, ' Ves, Sir, hut a common prejutlice should 
not be found in one whose trade it is to rectify errour.' 

A j.'enlleman havin)^ come in who was to no as a male in the 
Khi[) nloiif,f with Mr, Hanks and Dr. .Sol.inder, Dr. Johnson asked 
wliat were the names of the ships destined for the expedition. 
The gentleman answered, lliey were onee to he i .illed die I Jr.d.e 
and tlu' Ralegh, hut now tluy were to he i ailed the Resolution 
and the Adventure'. JiMINSuN. 'Much better; for laid the 
Ralegh^ returued without going round the world, it would have 
been ridiculous. 'I'o give them the names of the Drake and the 
Ralegh was laying a trap for satire.' ncisWKt.l.. ' I fad not you 


to me, is iraitiint; up a race of men 
who will Ijc in<Hp.ilile of tloinp any¬ 
thing; which is ilisaKieealtlc to dtcin.' 

* Hec fiotf, i. .t?j. 

* .Sec tmU, ii. 7.|. 

’ The sliip in whirh Mr. Itanlm 
and 1 >r. SoUmdrr were lo liave saileil 
was the Kmleivoiir. ll was, ittry 
s.aid, unfit for the voyarfc. 't he Ad- 
juinvUy aUcred it in sm h a way ;e» in 
render it top-heavy. It was nearly 
overset on guing down lltr river. 


Then it w-as rendered s.ife hy rcstor* 
ing it III its foMiiei I imditinn. When 
the rvplorers raised their former otr* 
jei they were told In lake it or 
none, /Itin, Acj;. w. toH, .See abo 
ISnswrll's JUf'HiUt, Hi t. lR, 

• I sMspei t that i« here an 

error of Mr. Hoswrll's j»*n for tiraki, 
( HOKt H. Joluison had written 
liiake's l ifft and ihereforo rou«l have 
hart it well in mind that itwai Drake 
who went round the world. 


MOttlf 
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Doctor and Mrs. Beattie. 
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some desire to go upon this expedition, Sir ?’ JOHNSON. ‘ Wh; 
yes, but I soon laid it aside. Sir, there is very little of intcl 
lectual, in the course. Besides, I sec but at a small distance. S' 
it was not worth my while to go to see birds fly, which I shouli 
not have seen fly ; and fishes swim, which I should not hav 
seen swim.’ 

The gentleman being gone, and Dr. Johnson having loft th 
room for some time, a debate arose between the Reverend Mj 
Stockdale and Mrs. Desmoulins, whether Mr. Banks and Di 
Solander were entitled to any share of glory from theit expedi 
tion. When Dr. Johnson returned to us, I told him the .subjec 
of their dispute. JOHNSON. ‘ Why, Sir, it was properly fo 
botany that they went out: I believe they thought only of cullini 
of simples'.’ 

I thanked him for showing civilities to Beattie. ‘ Sir, (.said he 
I should thunkfou. We all love Beattie. Mns. Thralc says, : 
ever she has another husband, she’ll have Beattie. He sun 
upon us “ that he was married ; else we should have shewn hi 


' Romeo and Juliet, act v. sc. i. 

■ " ‘ TO JAMES B0SW35I.L, E.SQ. 

Edinburgh, May 3792. 

‘ MY DEAR SIR, 

' ‘As I suppose your great work 
will soon be reprinted, I beg leave to 
trouble you with a remark on a pas¬ 
sage of it, in which I am a little mis¬ 
represented. Be not alarmed; the 
misrepresentation is not imputable 
to you. Not having the book at 
hand, I cannot specify the page, but 
I suppose you will easily find it. Dr. 
Johnson says, speaking of Mrs. 
Thrale’s family, “Dr. Beattie sunk 
upon ns that he was married, or 
words to that purpose." I am not 
sure that I understand sunk upon 
ns, which is a very uncommon 
phrase, but it seems to me to imply, 
(and others, I find, have understood 
it in the same sense,) studiously con¬ 
cealed from us his being married. 
Now, Sir, this was by no means the 
case. I could have no motive to 


conceal a circumstance, of which 
never was nor can be ashamed ; an 
of whicli Dr. Johnson soerned t 
think, when he afterwards bccam 
acquainted with Mrs. Beattie, tliat 
liad, ;is was true, reason to be prou< 
So far was I from concealing he 
that my wife had at that time almos 
as numerous an acquaintance i 
London as I had myself; and wa 
not very long after, kindly invited an 
elegantly entertained at Streatham b 
Mr. and Mrs. Tlir.ale. 

‘ My request, therefore, is, that ya 
would rectify this matter in your ne 
edition. You are at liberty to mak 
what use you please of this letter. 

‘ My best wishes ever attend yo 
and your family. Believe me to b' 
with the utmost regard and estcen 
dear Sir, 

‘Your obliged and affectional 
humble servant, J. Bkattik.’ 

I have, from my respect for m 
friend Dr. Beattie, and regard to h 
extreme sensibility, inserted the fon 

lad 
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Aotat, 03 .] Boswe/l propones to buy SL Ktlda, 


lady more civiliLie.s. She is a very fmc woman. Ikit how can 
3'ou show civilities to a mai-onlily ? I did not think ho had boon 
married. Nay, I did not think about it one way or other; Imt 
ho did not loll us of his lady till lalo.‘ 

IIo then s;)oko of .St. Kilda', the most remote of the Ilobridos, 
I told him, [ thouj^ht of buying; it. Joun.so.v. ‘ I’ray do, Sir, 
Wo will ^0 and pass a winter amid the blasts there. We shall 
have fine Push, and wo will lake .some di'Iod toii^jiios with iis, and 
some books. Wo will have a stronff built vo.ssol, aiul .some 
Orkney men to navi^fate lior. VV^c nui.st build a tolerable house ; 
but we may carry witli u.s a wooden house ready made, and re- 
c|uirin{j nothiiiK but to l)e put uj). (Consider, Sir, l)y buyiuff St, 
Kilda, jam may keep the people from falliiiff into worse hand.s. 
We must ffivc them a clergyman, and he .sludl be tine of IJeatlie’.s 
choosing. He shall he edueatetl at Mari.schal (College. I’ll be 
your Lord Chancellor, <ir what you [ilea.se.' IktswHLI,, ‘Arc 
you .Horiou.s, Sir, in advising me to buy St. Kilda? for if you 
.should advi.se mo to go to Japan, I believe I should do it.' 
Johnson. ' Why yes, Sir, I am serious.’ Uoswkm,. ' Why then, 
ni see what can be tlone.' 

t gave him an account of the two parlies in the Church of 
Scollaiul, those fir supportii\g the rights of patrons, iiulvpendent 
of the peoiile, ami tho.se agidn^t it. JollN.snN. ' It should he 
.settled one way or other. 1 (iumot wish well to a popular 
election of the clergy, when I consider that it occasions such 
animtmitie.s, such unworthy eourling of the peo|ile, .such 
slandens between tlie contending parties, and other di.satlv;inl!iges, 
It Is enough l(» allow the peojile to remonstrate against the 
nomination of a minister for.soliil reasons.' (I .siippt».se he meant 
heresy or iminorality.) 


going letter, ihouglt I rannni liut 
wonder at his ctinsidcring as any iiiu 
potation ft phrase remtiiKinly uwd 
among the best friemis. lUiHwn.t.. 
Mr. Croker says there w.c, .i i .ueie 
for the ‘extreme wnsihiliiy.' Mn. 
Heattie was conwitniw that ilieo* 
aomething that might give a tuhnir 
to .•mch an imputaiinn, It tieiinne 
known, shortly after the date r»f tlio 
letter, that the mind of Mr», Iteattic 


luiil limmip deranged.' Heattia 
wiHihl have fmitiil in jiihtifion'-H /Vr- 
hiitutry an ex|>hinaiitm of xunh upon 
us ' /;> siui. To supptmj to mi- 
<*)/.' "If sent wiili ready money M 
Imy anything, and you happen to Im 
out of |Mii Virt, sink the money and 
t.ike lip the gcHKh on Hccotmt."* 
.Swill's Hukt l& StrmnlSf H'arh, 

Vlii ii/l. 

• Sec i. 450. 


He 
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He was engaged to dine abroad, and asked me to return to 
him in the evening, at nine, which I accordingly did. 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams, who told us a .story of 
second sight', which happened in Wales where she was born. 
He listened to it very attentively, and said he should be glad to 
have some instances of that faculty well authenticated. His 
elevated wish for more and more evidence for spiritin opposi¬ 
tion to the groveling belief of materialism, led him to a love of 
duch mysterious disquisitions. He again’ justly observed, that 
we could have no certainty of the truth of supernatural appear¬ 
ances, unless something was told us which we could not know by 
ordinary means, or something done which could not be done but 
by supernatural power; that Pharaoh in reason and justice re¬ 
quired such evidence from Moses; nay, that our Saviour said, 

' If I had not done among them the works which none other man 
did, they had not had sink’ He had said in the morning, that 
Macaulay’s History of St. Kilda, was very well written, except 
some foppery about liberty and slavery. I mentioned to him 
that Macaulay told me, he was advised to leave out of his book 
the wonderful story that upon the approach of a stranger all-the 
inhabitants catch cold’; but that it had been so well authenti¬ 
cated, he determined to retain it. JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, to leave things 
out of a book, merely because people tell you they will not be 
believed, is meanness. Macaulay acted with more magnanimity.’- 

We talked of the Roman Catholick religion, and how little 
difference there was in e.ssential matters between ours and it. 
Johnson. ‘True, Sir; all denominations of Christians have 
really little difference in point of doctrine, though they may differ 
widely in external forms. There is a prodigious difference be¬ 
tween the external form of one of your Presbyterian churches in 
Scotland, and a church in Italy; yet the doctrine taught is 
essentially the same ’.’ 

I mentioned the petition to Parliament for removing the sub¬ 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles k JOHNSON. ‘ It was soon 

' .See ii. lo. s Sec note, p. 51 of this volume. 

° Sce/flj^ April 15 , 1778 , note, and Boswell. 

June 12, 1784. ^ See ante, ii. 105. 

’ See ante, i. 405. ’ The petition was presented on 

St.John, XV. 24. l>'eb. 6 of this year. By a majority 

thrown 
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thrown out. Sir, llioy talk of not inakin^f hoys at tlic; Univrr.sity 
•subscribe to what they do not understand'; lait ihej'ouj^jhl to 
consider, that our Universities were founded to liriiiff up nuauber.s 
for the Church of h'n^dand, and we must not .suiiply <iur tmemies 
with arms from our ar.senal. No, Sir, the meaning of suliscribint.v 
is, not tluvt they fully understaiul all the articles, but that they 
will adhere to the (ihurch of I'hijtlanil ^ Now lake: it in this wa)‘, 
and suppo.se that they should t>nly subscribe their adherence to 
the Church of hhigland, there would be .still the same difficulty ; 
for still the young men would be .sulwcribing to what they do not 
underrstand. I'or if you should ask them, what do you mean Iry 
the Church of hinglaiul ? Do you know in what it tlilTers from 
the Presbyterian Church? from the Romish Church? from the 
Creek Church ? from the Coptick Church ? they could not tell 
you. So, Sir, it comes to the .same thing.' UosvvKI.l,. ' Hut, 
would it not be HiifTicient In .suli.scribe the Hible ’?' JullN.suN. 
' Why no, Sir; for all sects will subscribe the Hible ; nay, tl\e 
Mahometans will sub.scribc the Hible j for the Mahometans 
acknowledge jK.su.s ChiKt.sT, a.s well as Mn.ses, but maintain that 
Cron sent Mahomet as a .still greater prophet than either,’ 

I mentioned the motion which mticle in tlu; Ifou.se 


of 317 to 71 Iravc was refused for it 
U) he hrouKiU up. Hht, xvii. 

2,|5 297. (lil)licmi in a letter diUed 
Fell, 8, 1773 (Jf/Vr. ITor/n, ii. 741, 
congraiulaleH Mr, llcilroyd 'im the 
late victory of our dear inainmti, the 
Chureh of KriKland. Site liad, last 
Thursday, 71 rchellious aotifi, who 
pretended to .set aside lier will on 
account of insanity ; hut 217 worthy 
clmtupions, lieaded liy Lord North, 
Ilurke, and tiliarles Fox:, thouffh they 
allowed the thirty-nine clauses of her 
testament were absurd and unreason¬ 
able, supported the validity of it with 
inlifiile humour, by the hy, Charles 
Fox prepared himself for that holy 
war by passing twenty-two lumrs in 
the pious exercise of hamrd: Ids 
devtition cost him only about /500 

per hour.in all, ^11,000,' See IJos- 

well’s /Mritks, Aug. 19, 1773. 


' ‘ I.ord ticoi ge (Icrmayne,' writes 
Horace Walpole, ‘said ibal be woo- 
tleretl the House did not lake some 
steps on lids .subject witlt reganl to 
the Universities, wliere boys were 
made to •lubscribe the Articles with¬ 
out reading them a Hcandalous 
a!)U«c.’ Ji'urmil of the Roi^n of 
Wofirxc ///, i. 11. 

“ .See. iitiR, ii. 10.1. 

* Iturke hatl thus answered IJcw- 
well'.s (troposal ; ‘ Wliat is tlmt 

.St rifiiure to which they are content 
to subscribe r The liilile is a vast 
collet lion of ilid'ftetit treafiltes j a 
man wlm holtls the tlivine authority 
tif one may iiinsitler the other ns 
merely Itnman. Therefore, to asrer*’ 
lain .Siiipiure you must have one 
Attiilf more, and you rnuit deline 
wliat that .Striplure ii which you 
mean to teach.' Par/, I!ht, xvii. 284. 

nf 


152 The Royal Marriage Bill. i773v. 

of Commons, to abolish the fast of the 30th of January'. 
Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, I could have wished that it had been, 
a temporary act, perhaps, to have expired with the century. I 
am against abolishing it; because that would be declaring it 
wrong to establish it; but I should have no objection to make 
an act, continuing it for another century, and then letting it 
expire.’ 

He disapproved of the Royal Marriage Bill; ‘ Because (said 
he) I would not have the people think that the validity of mar¬ 
riage depends on the will of man, or that the right of a King 
depends on the will of man. I should not have been against 
making the marriage of any of the royal family without the 
approbation of King and Parliament, highly criminal 


' Dr. Nowell {post^ June 11, 1784) 
had this year preached the fast 
sermon before the House of Com¬ 
mons on Jan. 30, the anniversary of 
the execution of Charles I, and re¬ 
ceived the usual vote of thanks. 
Pari, Hist. xvii. 245. On Feb. 25 
the entry of the vote was, without a 
division, ordered to be expunged. 
On the publication of the sermon it 
had been seen that Nowell had as¬ 
serted that George III was endued 
•with the same virtues as Charles I, 
and that the members of the House 
were the descendants of those who 
•had opposed that King. Jb. p. 313, 
•and Ann. Reg. xv. 79. On March 
2, Mr. Montague moved for leave to 
' .bring in a bill to abolish the fast, but 
it was refused by 125 to 97. Pari. 
Hist. xvii. 31 g. The fast was abol¬ 
ished in 1859—thirteen years within 
the century that J ohnson was ready 
to allow it. ‘ It is remarkable,’writes 
Horace Walpole, ‘that George III 
liad never from the beginning of his 
reign gone to church on the 30th of 
January, whereas George II always 
■ did.’ Jnimtal of the Reign of George 
III, i. 41. 

“ This passage puzzled Mr. Croker 
and Mr. Lockhart. The following 
extract from the Gent. Mag. for Feb. 


1772, p. 92, throws light on J obnson’s 
meaning :—‘ This, say the opposers 
of the Hill, is putting it in the King’s 
power to change the order of succes¬ 
sion, as he may for ever prevent, if 
he is so minded, the elder branches 
of the family from marrj'ing, and 
therefore may establish the succes¬ 
sion in the younger. .Ho this as it 
may, is it not, in fact, converting the 
holy institution of marriage into a 
mere state contract?’ See also the 
Protest of fourteen of the peers in 
Pari. Hist. xvii. 391, andyiiJJ/, AiJril 15, 

1773. Horace Walpole ends his ac¬ 
count of the Marriage Bill by say¬ 
ing :—‘ Thus within three weeks were 
the Thirty-nine Articles affirmed and 
the New Testament deserted.’ four- 
7 ial of the Reign of George III, i. 37. 
How carelessly tlris Act was drawn 
was shown by Lord Eldon, when 
Attorney-General, in the case of the 
marriage of the Duke of Sussex to 
Lady Augusta Murray. ‘ Lord Thur- 
low said to me angrily at the Privy 
Council, “ Sir, why have you not pro¬ 
secuted uncTcr the Act of Parliament 
all the parties concerned in this 
abominable marriage?" To which 
I answered, “That it was a very 
.difficult business to prosecute—that 
the Act had been drawn by Lord 

In’ 
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[ii llic inciriiiiiii; we hiul talked iif tiltl families, aiul the n‘S[)ect; 
due to tl\em. JollN.stuv. ' Sir, you liave a rij;ht to tliat kind of 
rc.siKX't, and are ar(fuin^f for your.self, I am for .supportinjf the 
princi[)le, and am disinterested in doinpf it, as I have no sueh 
ri^fhl'.' lUisWKl.L. ‘Why, Sir, it is one more ineiteiiuMU to a 
man to do well.’ JtJIIN.soN. ' V'es, Sir, and it i.s a matter of 
opinion, very necessary to keep .society top'elhcr. Wliat is it Imt 
opinion, by which we liave a respect for aulliority, that prevents 
us, who are the rabble, from risinjj up and pulling thnvn you who 
arc gentlemen from your places, and .saying “ We will be gentle¬ 
men in our turn"? Now, Sir, that respect for authority is much 
more easily granted to a mait whose father has had it, than to an 
up.stnrl ^ and .so Society is more easily supported.' HusWKl.U 
‘ Perhaps, Sir, it might be done by the respect belonging to oftlce, 
us among the Romans, where the dres.s, the insfiired rever¬ 
ence,' JoilN.soN. 'Why, we know very little about the Koman.s. 
lUit, .surely, it is much easier to resjiect a man wht) hits alway.s 
had respect, than to respect a man who we kiunv was last yetir 
no better thtm oursclve.s, and will be no belter next year, In 
republick.s there i.s not a rcsjiecl for authority, but a fear of powtrr.’ 
]U)SWMl,r„ 'At present, .Sir, I Ihitdc riches .seem to gain intrst re¬ 
spect.' JtniNSriN. ' No, .Sir, riches do not gain he.u'ty lespecl ; 
they (tidy [irociire external atleiilion. A very rich man, from 
low heginnings, m;iy buy his eleeiion in a borough ; Imi, tuclfris 
pariliis, a man of family will he iireierred. People will prefer 
a man for wlmse fatlu-r their fathers have voletl, ihougli they 
should gel no more money, or even less. 'Phat shows that 
the respect for family is not merely f.mciftd, hut h.is an actual 
operation, (f gentlemen of f.imily wmdil alhiw the rich upslarm 
to .spend their money profusely, which they are ready enough to 
do, and tiol vie with llusn in exjH’nce, the upstarts wnuUl siwm 


MansfieUI anil Mr. 

7'huthmi,nw\ Mr. .Suli* iinr t ienrr.il 
Wcdctrrhiirne, and unlutkily itwy 
had made all [lartips iiresciu at the 
marriage gciiily nf felnny ; atul as tin 
t«Hly cmiid pnive the marriage es 
rejit a jwrMin vvlui hiul been jitr*»ein 
at it, there t luild he trn pmsei mum, 
Itetau'se ttiil«Kly present nmld Im 
titinpellcd to be a witness." 'I‘hi» put 


an end to the inatier.' 'fa ias’w KlAntf 
i. 3 H. 

' .See /ei/. May % I77J, and May 
I t, i?7H. 

* .See UnstvellS Aug. af, 

l“?t, where johnscin, diwiiwing the 
s.iine i|nrsiiiift, says : ''I’herc is 
geiieralty a strumMitm about a low 
in.in.' 

Ire 
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be at an end, and the gentlemen would remain : but if the 
gentlemen will vie in expence with the upstarts, which is very 
foolish, they must be ruined.’ 

I gave him an account of the excellent mimickry of a friend 
of mine in Scotland*; observing, at the same time, that some 
people thought it a very mean thing, JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, it 
is making a very mean use of a man’s powers. But to be a good 
mimick, requires great powers ; great acuteness of observation, 
great retention of what is observed, and great pliancy of organs, 
to represent what is observed. I remember a lady of quality in 

this town. Lady---, who was a wonderful mimick, and 

, used to make me laugh immoderately. I have heard she is now 
gone mad.’ BOSWELL. ‘ It is amazing how a mimick can not 
only give you the gestures and voice of a person whom he 
represents ; but even what a person would say on any particular 
subject,’ Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, you are to consider that the 
manner and some particular phrases of a person do much to im¬ 
press you with an idea of him, and you are not sure that he 
would say what the mimick says in his character.’ BosWEl.,L. 
‘ I don't think Foote” a good mimick. Sir.’ JOHNSON. ‘ No, Sir ; 
his imitations are not like. He gives you something different 
from himself, but not the character which he means to assume. 
He goes out of himself, without going into other people. He 
■cannot take off any person unless he is strongly marked, such as 
George Faulkner^ He is like a painter, who can draw the portrait 
of a man who has a wen upon his face, and who, therefore, is 
easily known. If a man hops upon one leg, Foote can hop 


‘ Mackintosh told Mr. Croker 
that this friend was Mr. Cullen, after¬ 
wards a judge by the name of Lord 
Cullen. In Boswelliana (pp. 250-2), 
Boswell mentions him thrice, and 
always as ‘ Cullen the mimick.’ His 
'manner, he says, was wretched, and 
his physiognomy worse than Wilkes’s. 
Dr. A. Carlyle {Auto. p. 268) says 
that ‘Cullen possessed the talent of 
mimicry beyond all mankind ; for his 
was not merely an exact imitation of 
voice and manner of speaking, but a 
perfect exhibition of every man’s 
manner of thinking on every subject.’ 


Carlyle mentions two striking in¬ 
stances of this. 

’ See/oj/f, May 15, 1776. 

^ ‘The prince of Dublin printers,’ 
as Swift called him. Swift’s Works 
(1803), xviii. 288. Pie was taken off 
by Foote under the name of Peter 
Paragraph, in The Orators, the piece 
in which he had meant to take off 
Johnson ii.95). ‘Faulkner con¬ 
soled himself (pending his prosecu¬ 
tion of the libeller) by printing- the 
libel, and selling it most extensively.’ 
Forster’s Goldsmith, i. 287. See 
Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 29. 


upon 
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upon one leg". But he has not that nice iliscriinination 
which your friend seems to possess. I'oole is, howiiver, very 
entertaining;, with a kind e)f conversation between wit and 
buffoonery 

On Monday, March a;^, I found liim busy, preparinit a fourth 
edition of his folio Dictionary. Mr. I’eyton, one of his original 
rynanuenses, was writinjf for him. I put him in mind of a meiui- 
iiiff of the word sUt\ which he had omitted, viz. relationship ; as 
father's .side, mother's side. He inserted it, I asked him if 
JtitiHilialiiij' W'A'A a Kottd word. Ho .said, he had .seen it freciuently 
u.sed, but he did not know it to be lej{itiinate Knglish. He would 
not admit but only <77 ’////^'With (freat deference 

to him, I thouf^ht civiUsaiion, from io civilise better in the sense 
opposed to barbaeityi than civility ; as it is lietter to have a dis¬ 
tinct word for each sense, than (jne word with two sen.se.s, wliich 
civility is, in his way of usinjf it. 

He seemed also to be intent on .some .sort of chymical ajicra- 
tion, I wtis entertained by obseiwin^i; how he contrived to send 
Mr, beyton on an errand, without .seemin{r to dej^rade him. ' Mr, 
I’eyton,—Mr. I'eyton, will ycai be .so good as to lake a walk to 
'i'emiilc-Bar ? You will there .see a ehymi.st‘H shop ; at which you 
will be pleased to buy for me an ounce of oil of vitriol ; not 
spirit of vitriol, but oil tif vitrutl. It will cost three halfpence,' 


' Knulknrr luvil lost t\w uf l>is tens. 
‘VVlicn Kiioif liiid liis a< t itlnii itinf-’, 
ii. 95), " Now 1 simll uiUc oil' oUl 
Faulkner iiuU'ctl ui dir life," w.is dir 
fioil reiimrk hr iniuir when what hr 
had to surfer was anmuini rd to liiiii.' 
FnnUrr’s /ituiys, ii. .lotr. 

■* A writer in ihr .Xtiinfbty A'rtvWi', 
Ixsvi. 374(UI) dmihi .Munihyi,nays; 

■* A larKC nuinlirr nf frirndn such as 
Jdhnsnn, Mr. hurkr.and .Mr. Murphy 
dined at tttvtrick'sai l.'lui»utia«, t7f*i. 
Foiitr was thru in Uuhlin. It was 
said at talilr that hr had Itrrn hiirir- 
wliipiied by an aimdircary lot taking; 
him tilf upon ihr aui^jr. *' Hut I 
wondrr,” said tiarrirk, "that anytiian 
would show so rmn h rrscninirm to 
Fooir i nobody rvrr ihouijhl it worth 
his wliilc u» quarrel with him in bun- 


don." ".And 1 am yd.id," said John- 
Mill, " to lind that llir m.m is dsmn in 
till* wiuld." 't'lir anredote wan allrr- 
wards inld to l-'iHiir, who in return 
gavr out that hr would iu a short 
limr pMHlurr ihr t’.dihan of literature 
on the sifiHr. llcinj,' informrcl of this 
dcsiKOt Johnson sriil word to Foote, 
that, the thraitr Itrinu intruded for 
ihr mformation of virr, hr would 
Ko from the Ihoo s on the awne, and 
cairrcil him Iwloro the audience, 
Footr aliandoitrd the design. No 
111 will rnsuril.' 

‘ Hrr p<n(, May i|, 1776, where 
Johnson naysi; ‘ I turned Itowcll 
liHisr at biihlicld, my tmtivo rity, 
that he might »ce for once real 
tii'ttify,' 

Peyton 
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Peyton immediately went, and returned with it, and told him it 
cost but a penny. 

I then reminded him of the schoolmaster’s cause, and proposed 
to read to him the printed papers concerning it. ‘ No, Sir, (said, 
he,) I can read quicker than 1 can hear.’ So he read them to 
himself. 

After he had read for some time, we were interrupted by the. 
entrance of Mr. Kristrom, a Swede, who was tutor to some young 
gentlemen in the city. He told me, that there was a very good 
History of Sweden, by Daline. Having at that time an in¬ 
tention of writing the history of that country ', I asked Dr. John¬ 
son whether one might write a history of Sweden, without going 
thither. ‘ Yes, Sir, (said he,) one for common use.’ 

We talked of languages. Johnson observed, that Leibnitz had 
made some progress in a work, tracing all languages up to the 
Hebrew. ‘ Why, Sir, (said he,) you would not imagine that the 
French jour, day, is derived from the Latin dies, and yet nothing 
is more certain ; and the intermediate steps are very clear,. 
From dies, comes diurnus. Dm is, by inaccurate ears, or inac¬ 
curate pronunciation, easily confounded with giti ; then the 
Italians form a substantive of the ablative of an adjective, and' 
thtnee giurno, or, as they make \t,giorno', which is readily con¬ 
tracted into gioiir, or jour! He observed, that the Bohemian 
language was true Sclavonick. The Swede said, it had some 
similarity with the German. JOHNSON. ‘ Why, Sir, to be sure, 
such parts of Sclavonia as confine with Germany, will borrow 
German words ; and such parts as confine with Tartary will 
borrow Tartar words.’ 

He said, he never had it properly ascertained that the Scotch 
Highlanders and the Irish understood each otherI told him 
that, my cousin Colonel Graham, of the Royal Highlanders, 
whom I met at Drogheda \ told me they did. JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, if 
the Highlanders understood Irish, why translate the New Testa¬ 
ment into Erse, as was done lately at Edinburgh, when there is 
an Irish translation ?’ BOSWELL. ‘ Although the Erse and Irish 
are both dialects of the same language, there may be a good 

■ ' In my list-of Boswell’s projected ’ Steposi, April 7, 1775. 

works {ante, t. 225, note 2) I have ^ Boswellvisited Ireland in the sum- 

omitted this. merofi769. Vx'xox's Golds»ni/t,\i 4^0. 

' deal 
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dc;il of tlivc'i-Hily Itclwocii Ihcin, as liftwociii ihc dilToreiU dialccl.s 
in Ital}'.'—'I’lu; Swodo went away, and Mr. Johiifion conlimifd 
hi.s roadin^T of iho papers. I said, ‘ I am alVakl, Sir, it is trmiblf- 
sniiK'.’ ‘Why, .Sir, (said l>c,) I do not lako mudi ck-liKht, in it ; 
blit I'll t]o Ihioiiph it.' 

Wn went to the Mitre, and dined in the room where he and I 
first supped lo}.;ellu*r. lie {.pive me j^treal Impes of my cause, 

‘ Sir, (said he,) tlie ttovernmenl <•( a schoolmaster is somewhat tif 
the; nature of military ffovernmeiU : that is to say, it must Ik; 
arbitrary, it must be exercised by the will of one man, according' 
to particular circumstances, You must shew .some learning upon 
this occasion. Yeiii must shew, that a .sclioolmaster has a pre- 
flcriptive right to beat ; and that an action of assault and battery 
cannot Iw admitted against him, unless there is some gre.it excess, 
some liarbarity. 'I bis m.m h.is maimed none of his boys. 'I'hey 
are all left with llie full exercise of their corporeal faculties. In 
our M'hools in h'.ngland, many boys have been maimed ; yet I 
never heard of an action against a schoolmaster on that account, 
ruffendorf, I think, maintains the riglit of a schoolmaster to beat 
his .scholars 

On Saturday. .March a;, I introdureil to him Sir Alex.mder 
Macflonald with whom he h.id e.xpressed a wi.sh to be 
aciiuainled. lie received him very couiteoiisly. 

Sir Alexatuler observed, that the fliaiti ellms in Mngl.uul are 
chosen froni views much infenonr to the oflice. beiiii; chosen from 
temiiorary political views, Jdiinsun, 'Why, Sir. in such si 
government as ours, no man is appointed to an oflice tweauHe 
he is the fittest for it, nor hanlly in any other government; 
because there are so many connections and de|K‘ndencies to l«; 
studied A drsjHdick priru e may cl«H»se a man to an ofTice, 


' I'viiTi'ttslorfslalrs ihiil ' miers amt 
lthwillii4s!cr»» iatr ,1 riKht In itir 
ttlfKlpratcuse ti{ jjrMlIc tlisi ipliiic nvFi 
their irnpiK' vm, 5 i«»; aihlitiK, 
nuher su|»cMliiinnly, (loiitus's 
lliai 'it siwll fUHcsiiriitl i>ia uf 

tlc.'uh,' Ckukhm. 

^ 't'hc lardhrr «>f .Sir |, Mjh .Intwhl, 
rriraiiimci! ei»U, i, jj.hMwat 

visllrrl him ill ihc Kir »»| Shyr. ' Ilr 
Imt! l»ecn wry well jiletiwd »«it« lain 


in I.timti)n, but hr was (lissansficd 
it! hr.(ririj,' heavy i.imiilainH nf rents 
lai krti, aiul ilm |«-n|»le tlrir cn tn rtnf- 
Hralimi.' lliowellS IhhritUt, Hep!. 

1771 He rrpriuit hixl him tt)»a 

»(lh meanne’j,* as 4 Iwe*!. 

’ t.tint t nmjtlteli (/im !>/ th 
(k m. fl/.’tt, V. 44 «|| fwints out limt 
the. i »iiver.i4ii<m fnitnweil cinse im 
the a|ifa>iniiiirni of’the incninpefent 
tiaiUttist'askChancellnr, ‘Hue!* aemv 

merely 
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merely because he is the fittest for it. The King of Prussia may 
do it.’ Sir a. ‘ I think, Sir, almost all great lawyers, such at 
least as have written upon law, have known only law, and 
nothing else.’ JOHNSON. ‘Why no, Sir; Judge Hale was a 
great lawyer, and wrote upon law; and yet he knew a great 
many other things, and has written upon other things. Selden 
too.’ Sir A. ‘ Very true. Sir ; and Lord Bacon. But was not 
Lord Coke a mere lawyer? ’ JOHNSON. ‘ Why, I am afraid he 
was ; but he would have taken it very ill if you had told him so: 
Pie would have prosecuted you for scandal.’ BOSWELR. ‘ Lord 
Mansfield is not a mere lawyer.’ JOHNSON. ‘ No, Sir. I never 
was in Lord Mansfield’s company; but Lord Mansfield was 
distinguished at the University, Lord Mansfield, when .he first 
came to town, “ drank champagne with the wits,” as Prior says 
He was the friend of Pope V Sir A. ‘ Barristers, I believe, are 
not so abusive now as they were formerly. I fancy they had less 
law long ago, and so were obliged to take to abuse, to fill up the 
time. Now they have .such a number of precedents, they have 
no occasion for abuse.’ Johnson, ‘Nay, Sir, they had more 
law long ago than they have now. As to precedents, to be sure 
they will increase in cour.se of time; but the more precedents 
-there are, the less occasion is there for law ; that is to say, the 
less occasion is there for investigating principles.’ SIR A. ‘ I 
Lave been correcting several Scotch accents ^ in my friend 
Boswell. I doubt. Sir, if any Scotchman ever attains to a 
perfect English pronunciation.’ JOHN.SON. ‘Why, Sir, few of 
them do, because they do not persevere after acquiring a certain 
degree of it. But, Sir, there can be no doubt that they may attain 
to a perfect English pronunciation, if they will. We find how 
near they come to it; and certainly, a man who conqqers nine¬ 
teen parts of the Scottish accent, may conquer the twentieth. But, 
Sir, when a man has got the better of nine tenths he grows weary, 
he relaxes his diligence, he finds he has corrected his accent so 


wersation,’ he adds, ‘ would not have 
occurred during the chancellorship of 
Lord Hardwicke or Lord Somers.’ 

' ‘ But if at first he minds his hits. 
And drinks champagne among 
the wits,’ &c. 

Prioi-’s Chanieleoti, 1 . 39. 


’ ‘ Plain truth, dear Murray, needs 
no flowers of speech.’ Pope thus 
addresses him in Epistle vi. Book i, 
.of his Imitations of Horace, which 
he dedicated to him. 

^ See ante, i. 386. 


far 



iTiiUiner, Dunninf,'" m:iy be fovuul tiul to be :i Devonshin- man. So 
mo.st ScotchmcMi may be found out. lUil, Sir, little aberralion.s 
arc of no di.sadvatUajfc. 1 never catched Mallet in a Seoleh 
accent’; and yet Mallet, I .suppo.se, was past five-aml-twenty 
before he came to I-ondon,' 

Upon another ocea.sion I talked to him on this .subject, haviiif' 
myself taken some pains to itnprove my promincialioii, by the 
aid of the late Mr. Love"', of IJrury-lane llieatre, when he vva.s a 
player at ICdinburgh, and al.so of old Mr. Sheridan. Johnson 
said to me, ‘ Sir, your pronuncialitui is not ofTensive.' With this 
conce.ssion I wa.s pretty well satisfied ; and let me give my country¬ 
men of North-Hritain an advice not to aim at ab.solute [jcrfeetion 
in this respect; not to speak Hii^lisht as we art* afit to 

call what is far removed from the Scokh, but which is by no 
mean.M Jin^lish, and make.s, ‘the fool.s who u.se it®,’ truly 
ridiculous^ (Jood I'.nglish is [ilain, easy, and .smoolli in the 


' Srr/iM/, March 2.1, 

Aficrwartls I.nrcl AsliluiiInn. 
Dcscdlictl liy Jtthii'inn (/".vV, July 
22, 1777),as ‘ Ml', 1 Unmins, die si'cai 
lawyer.’ 

‘ ‘ IIuviiiK chNirf’d hit tongue rnsii 
his native iirnmini iiuiim, mi at in he 
no longer ilitiingoitheil at a Scot, lie 
seeni'i inclined to diteiu iiiiiher liiiii 
self from all adherem etof hit otigiii.il. 
find took upon liim to change hi>> 
name from .Scoich ,)M/iuA to Kng' 
lisi) Mttlkli without any imagttiahic 
reawin of preference which the eye 
or car can discover. What other 
proofs he gave of di9re*.[iei I to lii'i 
native country 1 know not, lull it vv.n 
remarked of him that he was the 
only .Scot whom Snui'hinen did lua 
commeiul.' johminn''* IIWAr, \iii. 
«l6^. See i. 2ftS, and /e«/, April 
a8, 178), 

* Mr. Love wan, so far an in known, 
the (ii'ht whoiidviwtl Utwwcll tw keep 


a jomnal. When llie.well wan lint 
eighteen, writing of a iMiiiiiey he had 
taken, he Miy.: 'I kept an lAinl 
jouniai, at the paitii id,11 dc-iiieo| my 
liiend, Ml, l.ove, and •.cot it in him 
in nheets evety poni,' /,iV7c/'r of Hits 
p. K. 

' ' Thai’N villainmei, and nhown a 
moil piiitul nmliition in the fool that 
linen it.' Mrw/c/, hi. 2, 

’’ JefTrey wrote finin Osfoul, where 
he spent nine monili«j in lyt/i 2: - 
‘ ’I'hc only p.iri of a Si oir hnmn I 
mean to nluindon is the language, 
and language in all t enpeet to team 
in Knglancl,' (Cih klairn'n i, 

4 Ct). 11 in hiographei na>».' ' I Ic cer¬ 

tainly niu'ceecled in the iilianiinnrncnt 
of hit hahiinal .Scnic h. The c hange 
w.in no Miildrn and no complete, that 
it eni itril the nurpri'ic of his friend*, 
ami fiiiiiinhetl others with ridicule fur 
iii.'ttiy years.... Tha result, on Iho 
whnle, was exactly as dcacrihed hy 

iiuiulh 


to whom a slight proportion of the accent and recitative oi mat 
country is an advantage. The same observation will apply to the 
•gentlemen of Scotland. I do not mean that we should speak as 
-broad as a certain prosperous member of Parliament from that 
country'; though it has been well observed, that ‘ it has been of 
no small use to him ; as it rou.ses the attention of the House by 
its uncommonness ; and is equal to tropes and figures in a good 
English speaker.’ I would give as an instance of what I mean 
to recommend to my countrymen, the pronunciation of the late 
Sir Gilbert Elliot”; and may I presume to add that of the 
present Earl of Marchmont^ who told me, with great good 
humour, that the master of a shop in London, where he was not 
known, said to him, ‘ I suppose. Sir, you are an -American.' 

‘ Why so, Sir? ’ (said his Lordship.) ‘ Because, Sir, (replied the 
shopkeeper,) you speak neither English nor Scotch, but some¬ 
thing different from both, which I conclude is the language of 
America.’ 


Lord Holland, who said that though 
Jeffrey “ had lost the broad Scotch at 
•Oxford, he had only gained the nar¬ 
row English.” ’ Cockbum, in forget¬ 
fulness of Mallet’s case, says that 
‘ the acquisition of a pure English 
accent by a full-grown Scotchman is 
fortunately impossible.’ 

Henry Dundas, afterwards Vis¬ 
count Melville. urtder Nov. 

29,1777. Boswell wrote to Temple 
on May 32 , 1775 ‘ Harry Dundas 

is going to be made King’s Advo¬ 
cate—Lord Advocate at thirty-three 1 
I cannot help being angry and some¬ 
what fretful at this ; he has, to be 
sure, strong parts, but he is a coarse, 
unlettered, unfanciful dog.’ Letters 
o/Losioelt,p. i<)S- Horace Walpole 


describes him as ‘ the rankest of all 
Scotchmen, and odious for that 
bloody speech that had fixed on him 
the nick-name of Starvation,’ Jour- 
nal of the Reign of George JII, ii. 
479. On p. 637 he adds ;—‘ The 
happily coined word “ starvation ” 
delivered a whole continent from the 
Northern harpies that meant to de¬ 
vour it.’ The speech in which Dundas 
introduced starvatiofi was made in 
1775. Walpole’s Letters, viii. 30. 
See Pari. Hist, xviii. 387. His 
character is drawn with great force 
by Cockburn. Life of Jeffrey, i. 

77. 

“ The correspondent of Hume. 
See J. H. Burton’s Hume, i. 320. 

^ See post. May 12, 1778. 

Boswell. 






Boswell. ‘ It may be of use, Sir, to have a Dictionary 
to ascertain the pronunciation.’ JOHN.SON. ‘ Why, Sir, my 
Dictionaryshows you the accents of vvord.s,if you can but remember 
them.’ Boswell. ‘ But, Sir, we want marks to ascertain the 
pronunciation of the vowels. Sheridan, I believe, has finished 
such a work.’ JOHNSON. ‘ Why, Sir, consider how much easier 
it is to learn a language by the ear, than by any marks. 
Sheridan’s Dictionary may do very well ; but you cannot always 
carry it about with you ; and, when you want the word, you 
have not the Dictionary. It is like a man who has a sword that 
will not draw. It is an admirable sword, to be sure : but while 
your enemy is cutting your throat, you are unable to use it. 
Besides, Sir, what entitles Sheridan to fix the pronunciation of 
English? He has, in the first place, the disadvantage of being 
an Irishman; and if he says he will fix it after the example of 
the best company, why they differ among themselves. I re¬ 
member an instance; when I published the Plan for my 
Dictionary, Lord Chesterfield told me that the word great should 
be pronounced so as to rhyme to state-, and Sir William Yongc 
sent me word that it should be pronounced so as to rhyme to 
seat, and that none but an Irishman would pronounce it gra{t\ 
Now here were two men of the highest rank, the one, the best 
speaker in the House of Lords, the other, the best speaker in the 
I-Iousc of Commons, differing entirely.’ 

I again visited him at night. Finding him in a very good 
humour, I ventured to lead him to the subject of our situation in 
a future state, having much curiosity to know his notions on that 


' In the Plafi (Works, v. 9), John¬ 
son noticed the difference of the pro¬ 
nunciation of great, ‘ Some words 
have two sounds which may be 
equally admitted as being equally 
defensible by authority. Thus^^i?a/ 
is differently used :— 

‘For Swift and him despised the 
farce of state, 

The sober follies of the wise and 
great.’— Pope. 

‘As if misfortune made the throne 
her seat. 

And none could be unhappy but 
the great’—R owe. 

VOL. 11 . 


In the Preface to the Dictionary 
(Works, V. 25), Johnson says that 
‘the vowels are capriciously pro¬ 
nounced, and differently modified by 
accident or affectation, not only in 
every province, but in every mouth.’ 
Swift gives both rhymes within ten 
lines:— 

‘ My lord and he are grown so 
great— 

Always togetlier, tfite-h-tfite.’ 

You, Mr. Dean, frequent the great, 
Inform us, will the emperor treat?’ 
Swift’s Works (\Zo'^,y,. no. 

M point. 
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The happiness of a spirit. 
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point. Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, the happiness of an iinembodied 
spirit will consist in a consciousness of the favour of GOD, in the 
contemplation of truth, and in the possession of felicitating 
ideas.’ BosWELL. ‘ But, Sir, is there any harm in our forming 
to ourselves conjectures as to the particulars of our happiness, 
though the scripture has said but very little on the subject? 
“We know not what we shall be.’” JOHNSON. ‘Sir, there is 
no harm. What philosophy suggests to us on this topick is 
probable: what scripture tells us is certain. Dr. Henry More ‘ 
has carried it as far as philosophy can. You may buy both his 
theological and philosophical works in two volumes folio, for 
about eight shillings.’ BOSWELL. ‘One of the most pleasing 
thoughts is, that we shall see our friends again.’ JOHNSON. 
‘ Yes, Sir; but you must consider, that when we are become 
purely rational, many of our friendships will be cut off. Many 
friendships are formed by a community of sensual pleasures : all 
these will be ait off We form many friendships with bad men, 
because they have agreeable qualities, and they can be useful to 
us; but, after death, they can no longer be of use to us. We 
form many friendships by mistake, imagining people to be 
different ffom what they really are. After death, we shall see 
every one in a true light. Then, Sir, they talk of our meeting 
our relations ; but then all relationship is dissolved ; and we shall 
have no regard for one person more than another, but for their 
real value. However, w'e shall either have the satisfaction of 
meeting our friends, or be satisfied without meeting them”.’ 
Boswell. ‘Yet, Sir, we see in scripture, that Dives still 
retained an anxious concern about his' brethren.’ JOHNSON. 

‘ Why, Sir, we must either suppose that passage to be meta¬ 
phorical, or hold with many divines, and all the Purgatorians, 
that departed souls do not all at once arrive at the utmost 
perfection of which they are capable.’ BosWELL. ‘ I think. 
Sir, that is a very rationaT supposition.’ JOHNSON. ‘Why, 
yes. Sir; but we do not know it is a true one. There is 


' ‘Dr. Henry More, of Cambridge, 
Johnson did not much affect; he was 
a Platonist, and, in Johnson’s opinion, 
a visionary. He would frequently 
cite from him, and laugh at, a pas¬ 
sage to this effect ;—“ At the con¬ 


summation of all things, it shall 
come to pass that eternity shall shake 
hands with opacity.”’ Hawkins’s 
Johnson^ p. 543, 

” See/Soj?, April 17,1778, and May 
19, 1784. 


no 
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no harm in bclicvin^f it: but you nuist not compel othens 
to make it an.article of faith ; for it is not revealed,’ 

‘ Do 3mu think, Sir, it is wronjf in a man who holds the doctrine 
of purgatoiy, to pray for the .souls of his deceasetl friends?’ 
JOIIN.SON. ‘Why, no, Sir',' lio.swKI.L, ‘ I have been told, that 
in the TJtur^fy of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, there was a 
form of prayer for the dead.’ JiUIN.soN. ' Sir, it is not in the 
liturf^y which Laud framed for the I'lpi.scopal Church of Scotland : 
if there is a litur^fy older than that, I should he (.;lad to see it.' 
Bo.svvioll. ‘ As to our employment in a future state, the .sacretl 
writings say little. The Revelation, however, of St. Jolui gives 
u.s many ideas, and particularly mention.s rnusick'’,’ J()llN.st)N. 
‘ Why, Sir, ideas must be given you by means of .somethittg which 
you knowL and a.s to rnusick there are some philostiphers and 
divines who have maintained that we shall not be .spirituahV.ed to 
such a degree, but that something of matter, very much refined, 
will remain. In that case, rnusick may make a finrt of our future 
felicity.’ 

Boswku,. ‘ I do not know whether there arc any well-atlested 
stories of the appearance of ghosts. You know there is a famous 
.story of the ai)pcarance of Mrs. Veal, [)refi.\'ed to Ihrlincout / on 
Death! JoriN.soN, ‘ I believe, Sir, that is given up. I believe 
the woman declared upon hc'r tleath-bed that it was a liv*,’ 
HO.SWJCI,!,, ‘This objection is made against the truth of (;hosts 
ai)pearing: th.at if they are in .a state of happiness, it woulil be a 
puni.shrnent to them to return to this world ; and if they are in 
a state of iniserj^ it woiikl be giving them a respiie,' Jdll.N'stiN, 
‘ Why, Sir, as the htippincss or misery of embodied spirits does 
not deiiend upon place, but is intellectual, we cannot .say that 
they are less happy or less jniseralile by ap|waring upon earth.' 


■ See ante^ i. 240, and ii, 105. 

" Revelations^ xiv, 2. 

'' Johnson, in The Ranihler, No, 
78, describes man’s death as ‘ a 
change net only of the. ftlare, liut the 
manner of his being ; an entrance 
into n state not airniily wliiidi he 
knows not, but whk;h perhapti he has 
not faculties to know.’ 

* This fiction is known to have 

M 


lieen invented liy Daniel Defoe, and 
was atlded to Dtelim tiuri’n book, to 
make it sell. The hrit edition had it 
not, M,\i.onk. ' More than fifty 
editions have not exhausted its popu¬ 
larity. 't he hundreds of thouMtidsi 
who have IhhikIu the silly treatise of 
I Jreliiicourl have home unconscious 
testimony to the genius of Do Foe.' 
Forster’s A'ssaj's, il. 70. 

■i Wo 
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Ehval the heretick. 




We went down between twelve and one to Mrs. Williams’s 
■room, and drank tea. I mentioned that we were to have the 
remains of Mr. Gray, in prose and verse, published by Mr. Mason h 
Johnson. ‘I think we have had enough of Gray. I see they 
have published a splendid edition of Akenside’s works. One bad 
ode may be suffered ; but a number of them together makes one 
sick''.’ Boswell. 'Akenside’s distinguished poem is his 
Pleasures of Imaginaiion : but for my part, I never could admire 
it so much as most people do.’ JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, I could not 
read it through.’ BOSWELL. ‘ I have read it through ; but I did 
not find any great power in it.’ 

I mentioned Elwal, the heretick, whose trial Sir John Pringle^ 
had given me to read. JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, Mr. Elwal was, I think, 
an ironmonger at Wolverhampton ; and he had a mind to make 
himself famous, by being the founder of a new sect, which he 
wished much should be called Elwallians. He held, that every 
thing in the Old Testament that was not typical, was to be of 
perpetual observance ; and .so he wore a ribband in the plaits of 
his coat, and he also wore a beard. I remember I had the 
honour of dining in company with Mr. Elwal. There was one 
Barter, ai miller, who wrote against him; and you had the con- 
' troversy between Mr. Elwal and Mr. Barter. To try to make 
himself distinguished, he wrote a letter to King George the 

• Second, challenging him to dispute with him, in which he said, 
“ George, if you be afraid to come by yourself, to dispute with a 
poor old man, you may bring a thousand of your ^/«c^-guards 

• with you ; and if you should still be afraid, you may bring a 
thousand of your r?rf-guards.” . The letter had something of the 
impudence of Junius to our present King. But the men of 
Wolverhampton were not so inflammable as the Common- 
Council of London^; so Mr. Elwal failed in his scheme of making 
himself a man of great consequence V 

’ See ante, i. 29. generally dull, all further labour rnay 

“ In his Life of Akenside (Works, be spared ; for to what use can the 
viii. 475) he says:—‘Of Akenside’s work be criticised that will not be 
Odes nothing favourable can be said, read?’ See fast, April 10, 1776. 
...To examine such compositions ^ See/;;.??, just before May 15,1776. 

' singly cannot be required ; they have ' ^ See/or?. Sept. 23, 1777. 
doubtless brighter and darker parts ; ’ The account of his trial is en- 

but when they are once found to be titled :—‘ Tke Grand Question in 

On 


On Tuesday, March 31, he aiul T iliiual ul tieneral I’auli'.s, A 
question was started, whether the slate cjf inarriutte, was natural 
toman. John.son. ‘Sir, it is so far I'roin heiiiq- natural for a 
man and woman to live in a slate of inarriaqe, lhal we liiid all 
the motives which they have for remaining in that eonneetioii, 
and the restraints which civilized .society iiniiosi's to prevent 
separation, are hardly sufllcient to kee[) them toj;eiher.' 'I'he 
(icneral said, tliat in a stale of nature a man and woman uniting: 
together, would form a strong and constant an‘eciioii, by the 
mutual pleasure each woukl receive; and that the same causes 
of dissention would not arise helween ihetn, as occur Irctween 
husband and wife in a civilized state. JOHNSON. ‘Sir, they 
would have dis.senlioiiH enough, though of another kind. One 
woukl choo.se to go a hunting in this wood, the other in that: 
one would choose to go a fi.shing in this lake, the other in that; 
or, perhaps, one would choo.se to gt) a hunting, when the oilier 
would chooHc to go a fisiiing; and .so they would [lart. Besitles, 
Sir, a .savage man and a .savage woman meet by chance; and 
when the man secs another woman that plea-scs him better, he 
will leave the fir.sL.’ 


AW/'f'inH Coiisiikn'tl, W'hclht-r tve 
shiiU (iky (!ih/ (ir Chrht cr 

the J'npe; Ihf I'niplu'/.i txiul Aposllts, 
or I'rehiUs iukI J'uVs/k, itumHy 
(ijfrreil to Itu' Kiiift ii/iil i'arHumrnt 
0/ tiiYdt Jlrihun. tty HttciiK. 
With (III iiiivi/fit of ttu' Aitt/ior's 
Tryal or I'rtWiiitioii at Stujford 
Assises before Jmiye ikuton, /.on- 
(ton.' No lime. Islwull swiiui u> 
luivc been ti Itiiiuuiiin qiiiaker. lie 
wiis iiraseeiiU'cl for |iulilisliint{ n hemk 
agninst ihe iloi irines tif die Trittig’, 
but wa.s clischiirKctl, being, be writes, 
Umtccl by die Judge wiili great lui- 
manity. In hi.s iianiplilct be stays (p. 
49 )‘.—'You see wbiU 1 bavc already 
clone in my former bonk. I btivn 
cballcnged ibe grcaieai poieiuaies 
on earth, yen, even the King <>(' 
(Ircat IJrilain, whono true niul laiib- 
ful subject 1 am in all teinpiual 
tilings, and whuin I love and hoinuir: 
also his noble and valiant friend, 


John Argyle, and bis v-reat fiimd'i 
Kobei t \Valpole, t'liailes W'agei, and 
Anlmr tlu'.luw ; all Ibe'.e t .m *.peak 
well, ami wlio i-i like ilirin ; .md yei, 
behold, none Ilf all lbe-,e 1 .iieil to eii- 
g.ige widi tlieir Ideiid I'.lw.dl.' .See 
/lint, M.iyr/7 t. lb. I'ne'tlley hail 
ret rived .111 at > oiiiil of the Inal fioiii 
u geiuleiiian who w.e, pip-ient, vvlin 
dr’a iilwd l-'.lvcall as 'a tall man, with 
white hair,,I large beaid and (lovv iiig 
gaimeiifi, who sinn k eveiylsody wiili 
respet t, lie fipoke .dmiit an hour 
with great graviiy, lUinu y, and (ire- 
seiiee of inimi,' The liial took (ilaec, 
be‘laid, ill 1746. 'll is impOMible,* 
adds I'liesiley I iri>»i!i, ed. iKjl, ii. 
4171,'for nil imprejudieed (wrson to 
lead hdwalt'a miourit of lib trial, 
wiihiHit feeling the greatest venrra- 
tioti for the writer.' bi imth, Kivvjill 
spoke with all the simple power of the 
best of the early Qiiftkcrs, 
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LrOldsmim s of E'aejvell. 
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We then fell into a disquisition whether there is any beauty 
independent of utility. The General maintained there was not. 
Dr. Johnson maintained that there was ; and he instanced a 
coffee-cup which he held in his hand, the painting of which was 
of no real use, as the cup would hold the coffee equally well If 
plain ; yet the painting waS beautiful. 

We talked of the strange custom of swearing in conversation'. 
The General said, that all barbarous nations swore from a certain 
violence of temper, that could not be confined to' earth, but was 
always reaching at the powers above. He said, too, that there 
was greater variety of swearing, in proportion as there was a 
greater variety of religious ceremonies. 

Dr. Johnson went home with me to my lodgings in Conduit- 
street and drank tea, previous to our going to the Pantheon, 
which neither of us had seen before. 

He said, ‘ Goldsmith’s Life of Parnell^ is poor ; not that it is 
poorly written, but that he had poor materials ; for nobody can 
write the life of a man, but those who have eat and drunk and 
lived in social intercourse with him.’ 

I said, that if it was not troublesome and presuming too much, 

I would request him to tell me all the little circumstances of his 
life ; what schools he attended, when he came to Oxford, when 
he came to London, &c. &c. He did not disapprove of my 
curiosity as to these particulars ; but said, ‘ They’ll come out by 
degrees as we talk together ^.’ 

He censured Ruffhead’s Life of Pope’' ; and said, ‘ he knew 


' Boswell, in the Hypochondriack 
{London Mag. 1783, p. 290), writing 
ort swearing, says :—‘ I have the com¬ 
fort to think that my practice has 
been blameless in this respect.’ He 
continues (p. 293):—‘To do the pre¬ 
sent age justice, there is much less 
swearing among genteel people than 
in the last age.’ 

“ ‘ The Ltyi of Dr. Parnell is a 
task which I should very willingly 
decline, since it has been lately writ¬ 
ten by Goldsmith, a man of such 
variety of powers, and such felicity of 
performance, that he always seemed 
to do best that which he was doing. 


. .. 'What such an author has told, 
who would tell again ? I have made 
an abstract from his larger narrative, 
and have this gratification from my 
attempt, that it gives me an oppor¬ 
tunity of paying due tribute to the 
memoryofGoldsmith. 'Vhyapykpaeetjri. 
6 <iv6vTai’.’ Johnson’s IVorhs^vii. 398. 

^ See anle, i. 26, and posl, April 

ii> 1773. 

■' ‘ Mr. Ruffhead says of fine pas¬ 
sages that they are fine, and of feeble 
passages that they are feeble ; but 
recommending poetical beauty is like 
remarking the splendour of sunshine ; 
to those who can see it is unnecessarj', 
nothing 



tu U. JWlllNnVUN. a)UL, viu, tn U VJ mv. » 

cause is of a man’s own niakiii^j.’ 

We talked of the proper use of riches. JoilN.soN. ' If I were 
a man of a j^rcat estate, I would drive all the rascals whom I did 
not like out of the county at an election".’ 

I asked him how far he thought wealth shtiuld he employed in 
ho.spitality. JoilN.soN. ‘You are to consider that ancient hos- 
pitality, of which we hear .so much, was in an uncommercial 
country, when men being idle, were glad to be entertained at rich 
men’s tables. But in a commercial country, a busy country, lime 
becomes precious, and therefore hospitality is not so tnueb 
valued. No doubt there is still room for a certain degree of it; 
and a man has a satisfaction in seeing hi.s friends eating and 
drinking around him. But i)romi.scuous hospitality is luit the 
way to gain real influence. You must help .some people at table 
before others ; you must ask .some [)eople how they like their 
wine oftencr than others. Yon theref<irc; offeml more people limit 
you please. You are like llie l''rencli st:ilesm:m, who said, when 
he granted a favour, ' jf'ai fait dix iiiAonlfiits cl nn iiiy^ntt'.' 
Besides, Sir, lieing entertained ever .so well at a man's talile, im¬ 
presses no lasting regard or esteem. No, .Sir, tlie way to make 
sure of power aiul influence is, by lending money fonfidenlially 
to your neighbours at a small iiUercsl, or, perhaps, at no iiileresl 
at all, and having tlieir hond.s in your possession k’ HohWKl.l,. 

‘ May not a man, Sir, employ his riches to advantage in edneating 
young men of merit?' JoiiN.soN. ‘ Yc.s, Sir, if they fall in your 


and to those who arc liliml, ahsurtl.’ 
Gent, Mag, May, lyftg, p. 255. Tlui 
review in which this iiassanc ru t urs, 
is perhaps in part Johnson's. 

* See ante, i. 

" .See fiosf, April $, 1775. 

’ rt was Lewis XIV who s.aid it. 
'Toutes les fois quo Je donne one 


place v.nc.nnie, je fat*, cent inei tintens 
cl un iiiKOU.' V'oliaire, Gihk fie 
/.(w/v A'//-', I It. 4f>. ' Wlien I {jive 

away a place,’ said Lewis XIV, *1 
make an hundred dii» ontented, and 
one im}{ra(erul.' Joiinstm's IVartfii, 
viii. 204. 

* .Sce/ai/, May 15, 178.). 


way; 
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Bayes in The Rehearsal. 
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way; but if it be understood that you patronize young men o 
merit, you will be harassed with solicitations. You will hav 
numbers forced upon you who have no merit; some will fore 
them upon you from mistaken partialit}^; and some from down 
right interested motives, without scruple; and you will b' 
disgraced.’ 

‘Were I a rich man, I would propagate all kinds of trees tha 
will grow in the open air. A greenhouse is childish. I wouk 
introduce foreign animals into the country; for instance tin 
reindeer 

The conversation now turned on critical subjects, Joi-INSOM 
‘ Bayes, in The Rehearsal, is a mighty silly character. If it wa 
intended to be like a particular man, it could only be diverting 
while that man was remembered. But I question whether it wa: 
meant for Dryden, as has been reported ; for we know some of tin 
passages said to be ridiculed, were written since The Rehearsal 
at least a passage mentioned in the Preface ” is of a later date, 
I maintained that it had merit as a genera! satire on the self 
importance of dramatick authours, But even in this lig-ht In 
held it very cheap. 

We then walked to the Pantheon. The first view of it did no 
strike us so much as Ranelagh, of which he said, the ‘ cottp d'oei 
was the finest thing he had ever seen.’ The truth is, Ranelagh i; 
of a more beautiful form ; more of it, or rather indeed the whok 
rotunda, appears at once, and it is better lighted. However, ai 
Johnson observed, we saw the Pantheon in time of mourning 
when there was a dull uniformity; whereas we had seen Ranclagl 


' This project has since been 
realized. Sir Henry Liddel, who 
made a spirited tour into Lapland, 
brought two rein-deer to his estate in 
Northumberland, where they bred ; 
but the race has unfortunately per¬ 
ished. Boswell. 

“Dr. Johnson seems to have 
meant the Address to the Reader 
with a Key subjoined to it; which 
have been prefixed to the modern 
editions of that play. He did not 
know, it appears, that several addi¬ 
tions were made to The Rehearsal 
after the first edition. Malone, In 


his Life of Dryden {Works, vii. 27a 
Johnson wi'ites;—‘Buckingham char¬ 
acterised Dryden in 1671 by tin 
name of Bayes in The Rehearsal, . j 
It is said that this farce was origin 
ally intended against Davenant, win 
in the first draught was characteriscc 
by the name of Bilboa. ... It is said 
likewise, that Sir Robert ITowarc 
was once meant. The design wa: 
probably to ridicule the reign ing poet 
whoever he might be. Much of th< 
personal satire, to which it migh 
owe its first reception, is now lost o: 
obscured.’ 


wher 
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when the view w:w enlivcnccl willi :i ({ay profusion of colours', 
Mrs. ]ki,sville“, of Gunlluvait, in Yorkslurc, joined us, and enlereil 
into convcr.siition willi us. Jolm.son said to me uflerwanls, ‘Sir, 
this is a mighty intelligent lady,' 

1 said there was not half a guinea's worth of [ileasure in seeing 
this [)lacc, Johnson. ‘ JUit, Sir, there is half a guine.i's worth 
of inferiority to other people in not having seen it.’ Ho.swi'.l.l,. 
' I doubt, Sir, whether there are many hap[)y jieople here.' 
JouN.soN. ‘Yes, Sir, there are many happy lasiple here. There 
arc many [leople here who are watcliing hundreds, and who think 
hundreds are watching' thein\' 

Happening to meet Sir Adam l'ergu.ssoi\’', I presented Itim to 
Dr. Johnson. Sir Adam expre.ssed sonie apprehension that the 
I’anthcon would encourage luxury. ' Sir, (.said Johnson,) I am a 
great friend to publick amusements *, ft>r they keep people from 


' 'The 1 ‘antheon,’ wrote Horace 
Walpole {.Letkrsy v. 489), a year 
later than this conversation, ' is still 
the most beautiful edifice in Kng- 
land.‘ (libbon, a few weeks before 
johnaem's visit to tl\e I'iuuUeuu, 
wrote : ' In point of rz/ww/and luaK- 
nificence, the I’antheon is the wonder 
of the cightecntli century and of the 
llritisli cmiiire.' ('lihiion'.s 
H-'o/'h, ii. '/.I, Mvclinn, in Miss 
Uurney’.s novel (vol. i.l.etterxxiii.lcoio 
iriisiH the I'iinthcon and K)uidu),'li: ^ 
* I was extremely .striii k on entering 
the I’antheon with the liejnity of the 
building, which greatly sin|ias»ed 
whatever I could luive expected or 
imagined. Yet it lias more the ap¬ 
pearance of a clmiiel tluin of a place 
of diversion •, and, though I was t|iiiie 
dmnned with the inagnilireme of 
the room, I felt that I could not Im as 
gay and thoughtless there as at 
Ranelagh i for there is aciineibing in 
it which rather inspires awe anti 
solemnity than mirth iitnl pleastne.’ 
Kanelagh was at Chelsea, the I'an 
thcon was in Oxford-street. .See 
link, ii. !ig, mi post, Sept, aj, t???. 

" Her husband, Squire tJodfrey 


Hosville, Ilohwell (/tw/, Aug. 314, 
iy 8 t)), calls ‘my Yorksliire t/z/VA' 
Their tiauglitcr was one of tlm yming 
Indies wlunn lie passes in review in 
bis letters to ’i'emple, 'What say 
you to my marrying f 1 intend 
next autumn lo visit Miss Itosvillr in 
Yoiksltiir i Imt I h-.ii, my lot in-ing 
cast in Si oil.nitl, tli.il tie.niiy uonlil 
not Ilf inntcnl. Site is, Imwi-vri, 
grave j I sli.ill see,' / f-fkn I’f /fin- 
vzv//, p. Hi. .Slir inaiiieil .Sir A, 
Maitlunald, Jolmsim's inbospiialile 
liosi in Sky {link, ii, IS/J. 

' In /'Ac Adirikhttft\ N*o, ut^ 
Johnson, after ilest nliiiig 'a gay as- 
heintily,* nintiniies; ‘The wothl in 
irs fieai stale is nothing mme than a 
larger asvinlily of Iwings,«nttibitiiiig 
to ( inmierieit liappiitess wliit It they 
do mu feel.' HWd'it iv. luo. 

* *.Sirz\tl>tm ^Vtgu^lso||, who by a 
strange coin< iiletue of cliaiuei got 
in i«i he member of I'arliament for 
.Aytsltiie in 1774, was the great- 
giatiilsoii of a messrri}icr. I wai 
i.dkuig wiili great indignation that 
tite wliote (r old f families of the county 
^hoMld tie defeated by an upstart.' 
fhituvifmuti, p. 28J., 
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vice. You now (addressing himself to me,) would have been 
with a wench, had you not been here.—O ! I forgot you were 
married.’ 

Sir Adam suggested, that luxury corrupts a people, and de¬ 
stroys the spirit of liberty. JOHNSON. ‘Sir, that is all visionary. 
I would not give half a guinea to live under one form of goV'crn- 
ment rather than another. It is of no moment to the happiness 
of an individual'. Sir, the danger of the abuse of power is 
nothing to a private man. What Frenchman is prevented from 
passing his life as he pleases?’ SiR Adam. ‘But, Sir, in the 
British constitution it is surely of importance to keep up a sioirit 
in the people, so as to preserve a balance against the crown.' 
Johnson. ‘Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig. Why all thi.s 
childish jealousy of the power of the crown ? The crown ha.s not 
porver enough. When I say that all governments are alilce, I 
consider that in no government power can be abused long. 
Mankind will not bear it. If a sovereign oppresses his people 
to a great degree, they will rise and cut off his head. There is a 
remedy in human nature against tyranny, that will keep us safe 
under every form of government Had not the people of 
France thought themselves honoured assharing in the brilliant 
actions of Lewis XIV, they would not have endured him ; and 
we may say the same of the King of Prussia’s people.’ Sir' 
Adam introduced the ancient Greeks and Romans, Joil3srsON, 

‘ Sir, the mass of both of them were barbarians. The mn.BS of 
every people must be barbarous where there is no printing-, and 
consequently knowledge is not generally diffused. Knowledge 
is diffused among our people by the news-papers ^.’ Sir AVdam 
mentioned the orators, poets, and artists of Greece. Jon IST SON. 


' See a 7 ite, ii. 60, 

’ See ante, i. 424. Hume wrote 
of the judgment of Charles I. {Hist, 
of Eng. vii, 148):—‘ If ever, on any 
occasion, it were laudable to conceal 
truth from the populace, it must be 
confessed that the doctrine of re¬ 
sistance affords such an example ; 
and that all speculative reasoners 
ought to observe with regard to this 
principle the same cautious silence 
which the laws in every species of 


government have ever presci*il.>cd to 
themselves.’ 

^ ‘All foreigners remark tlan-t the 
knowledge of the common people of 
England is greater than that of any 
other vulgar. This superiority wo 
undoubtedly owe to the rivulets of in¬ 
telligence [i. e. the newspapers)! which 
are continually trickling airvoiig us, 
which every one may catch, and of 
which every one partakes.’ lei/af. No. 
7. In a later number (30), ho speaks 

‘ Sir, 


‘ Sir, I am talkiiij^ of tho mass of the pc;o[)le, VVe see even 
what the boastccl Athenians were. The little effeet whicli 
Demosthenes’s orations had upon tliem, shews that they were 
barbarians 

Sir Adam was unlucky in his topicks ; for he sup;[';esleil a 
doubt of the propriety of Bislunis having scats in llie House of 
Lords. JoiIN.soN. ‘How so, Sir? VVh(» is more proper for 
having,’' tlie dignity of a peer, than a Hi-shoi), provided a Bishoj) 
be what he ought to be ; atui if iitn)roper Bishops be made, 
that is not the fault of the Bishoiw, but of tho.se who make 
them.’ 

On Sunday, April 5 , after attending divine service at St. 1‘aurs 
church, I found him alone. Of a .schoolmaster '’ of his acquaint¬ 
ance, a native of Scotland, he .said, ' Me has a great deal of good 
about him ; but he is also very defective in .some respectfi. lli.s 
inner part i.s good, but hi.s outer [lart is mighty aiikvvard. You 
in Scotland do not attain that nice critical skill in language.s, 
which we get in our .school.s in Kt\glaiui. [ would not [nil a boy 
to him, whom t intended for a man of learning. But for the 
.son.s of citizen.s, who arc to learn a little, gel good morals, and 
then go to trade, he may do very wi^ll.’ 

I mentioned a cause in which I had appeared as eounsel :ii the 
bar of the (Jeneral Assembly of tlu' ('luirch of .Seollaiid, where 
ii Probalioucf^ (as tme licensed to preach, but not yet ordained, 
i.s called,) was opposed in his applicalion ht he iiuhu led, heeau-a; 
it was alledged that he had been guilty of Airnieation five ye.'irs 
before. JOUN.SON. 'Why', Sir, if he has reiienled, it is tint a 
sufficient objection. A m:m wlui is good eiumgh to gtj to heaven, 

very conlem|)liKiii!*ly nf news avriteifi. (ivrrcnitie many (lisiidvanuiKew tif Itiw 
‘ In Sir Henry VV’dUon's jni ular ilc- filnralictn, fcir In- liatl lu-c-ti scni ui a 
an aMbtissddor m said in lie jaenhite acinin.tty nf tnie I-dtihinimne 
a man of vh-tve sent ahmid to ffU ai Kentiin);inn, wln-re liU luidy v/m 
lies for the advanitige o/his ivnnlry. titan-ed and hh mind aim. He re- 
Anewswrlteriurt/www/MfW/'e/Ww, unind m l'alinliin>;li in tullrge. He 
luho writes lies ai home for his tKon !ia«l hardly a word nf I.atin, and was 
proflti nliliKed tn wnrk liard with a private 

‘ See April 3, 1773. tiimr.' 

“ Probably Mr, KlpliinHlnn. .See ’ ' In priij»re'is nf time Abel S5ini()- 
ante^ i. 210, -posl^ April (rj, 1773, and son, prohniioner of divinity, was ad 
April I, 1779. Dr. A. Carlyle {Att/o. milled tn the privilcKM of a preacher.' 
p. <193) wrote of a friend ‘ He had liuy Mnnnering, thaji. ii. 
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is good enough to be a clergyman.’ This was a humane and 
liberal sentiment. But the character of a clergyman is more sacred 
than that of an ordinary Christian. As he is to instruct with 
authority, he should be regarded with reverence, as one upon 
whom divine truth has had the effect to set him above such 
transgressions, as men less exalted by spiritual habits, and yet 
upon the whole not to be excluded from heaven, have been be¬ 
trayed into by the predominance pf passion. That clergymen 
may be considered as sinners in general, as all men are, cannot 
be denied ; but this reflection will not counteract tlieir good pre¬ 
cepts so much, as the absolute knowledge of their having been 
guilty of certain specifick immoral acts. I told him, that by the 
rules of the Church of Scotland, in their Book of Discipline, if a 
scandal, as it is called, is not prosecuted for five years, it cannot 
afterwards be proceeded upon, ' unless it be of a heinons nature, 
or again become flagrantand that hence a question arose, 
whether fornication was a sin of a heinous nature ; and that I 
had maintained, that it did not deserve that epithet, in as much 
as it was not one of those sins which argue very great depravity 
of heart: in short, was not, in the general acceptation of man¬ 
kind, a heinous sin. Johnson. ‘No, Sir, it is not a heinous sin. 
A heinous sin is that for which a man is punished with death or 
banishment'.’ BOSWELL. ‘ But, Sir, after I had argued that it 
was not an heinous sin, an old clergyman rose up, and repeating 
the text of scripture denouncing judgement against whore¬ 
mongers'’, asked, whether, considering this, there could be any 
doubt of fornication being a heinous sin. JOHNSON, ‘Why, Sir, 
observe the word whoremonger. Every sin, if persisted in, will 
become heinous. Whoremonger is a dealer in whores as iron¬ 
monger is a dealer in iron. But as you don’t call a man an iron¬ 
monger for buying and selling a pen-knife ; so you don’t call a 
man a whoremonger for getting one wench with child 

I spoke of the inequality of the livings of the clergy in 

‘ In his Dictionary he defines * It must not bo i^rcsiimccl that 
hehtous as atrociousj wicked in a Dr. Jolmson meant to give any 
high degree. countenance to licentiousness, though 

“ Ephesians, v. 5. in the character of an Advocate lia 

^ Plis second definition of whore- made a just and subtle distinction 
monger is one who converses with a • between occasional and habitiial 
fornicatress. ■ transgression, ypswjii.r. 

England. 







England, and the scanty provisions of some of the Curates. 
Johnson. ‘Why yes, Sir; but it cannot be helped. You must 
consider, that the revenues of the clergy are not at the disposal 
of the state, like the pay of the^ army. Different men have 
founded different churches ; and .some are better endowed, some 
worse. The State cannot interfere and make an equal division 
of what has been particularly appropriated. Now when a clergy¬ 
man has but a small living, or even two small livings, he can 
afford very little to a curate.’ 

He said, he went more frequently to church when there were 
prayers only, than when there was also a sermon, as the people 
required more an example for the one than the other; it being 
much easier for them to hear a sermon, than to fix their minds 
on prayer. 

On Monday, April 6, I dined with him at Sir Alexander 
Macdonald’s, where was a young officer in the regimentals of the 
Scots Royal, who talked with a vivacity, fluency, and precision 
so uncommon, that he attracted particular attention. He proved 
to be the Honourable Thomas Erskine, youngest brother to the 
Earl of Buchan, who has since risen into such brilliant reputation 
at the bar in Westminster-hall k 

Fielding being mentioned, Johnson exclaimed, ‘ he was a block¬ 
head’;’ and upon my expre-ssing my astonishment at so strange 
an assertion, he said, ‘ What I mean by his being a blockhead is 


‘ Erskine was bom in 1750, entered 
the navy in 1764, the army in 1768, 
he matriculated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1776, was called to the 
Bar in 1778, was made a King’s 
counsel in 1783, and Lord Chancellor 
in 1806. He died in 1823. Camp¬ 
bell’s Chancellors, vi. 368-674. 

° Johnson had called Churchill ‘a 
blockhead.’ A 7 iie, i. 419. ‘I have 
remarked,’ said Miss Reynolds, ‘that 
hi^ dislike of anyone seldom prompted 
him to say much more than that the 
fellow is a blockhead.’ Crokeds 
Boswell, p. 834. In like manner 
Goldsmith called Sterne a blockhead ; 
for Mr. Forster [Life of Goldsmith, 
i. 260) is, no doubt, right in saying 


that the author of Tristram Sha 7 idy 
is aimed at in the following passage 
in The Citizc 7 i of the World (Letter, 
74):—‘ In England, if a Ijawdy block¬ 
head tlnis breaks in on the commu¬ 
nity, he sets his whole fraternity in a 
roar ; nor can he escape even though 
he should fly to nobility for shelter.’ 
That Johnson did not think so lowly 
of Fielding’s powers is shown by a 
compliment that he paid Miss Bumey, 
on one of the characters in Evelina. 
‘“Oh, Mr. Smith, Mr. Smith is the 
man ! ” cried he, laughing violently. 
“ Harry Fielding never drew so good 
a character I ” ’ Mme. D’ Arblay’s 
Diary, i. 78. 


that 
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Richardson and Fielding. 
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that he was a ban-en rascal' BosWELL. ‘ Will you not allow 
Sir, that he draws very natural pictures of human life ?' JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘ Why, Sir, it is of very low life. Richardson used to say 
that had he not known who Fielding was, he should have believed 
he was an ostler I Sir, there is more knowledge of the heai't in 
one letter of Richardson’s, than in all Tom Jones'^. imcdeecl 
never read Joseph Andrews^. ErskiNE. ‘Surely, Sir, Richai'dson 


‘ Richardson wrote of Fielding 
{Corres. vi. 154);—‘ Poor Fielding 1 
I could not help telling his sister that 
r was equally surprised at and con¬ 
cerned for his continued lowness. 
Had your, brother, said I, been born 
in a stable, or been a runner at a 
sponging-house, we should have 
thought him a genius, and wished he 
had had the advantage of a liberal 
education, and of being admitted 
into good company.’ Other pasages 
show Richardson’s dislike or jealousy 
of Fielding. Thus he wrote:—‘ You 
guess that I have not read Amelia. 
Indeed, I have read but the first 
volume. I had intended to go through 
with it; but I found the characters 
and situations so wretchedly low and 
dirty that I imagined I could not be 
interested for any one of them.’ lb. 
iv. 60. ‘So long as the world will 
receive, Mr. Fielding will write.’ Jb. 
p. 285. 

“ Hannah More wrote in 1780 
{Memoirs, i. t68 ), ‘ I never saw John¬ 
son really angry with me but once. 
I alluded to some witty passage in 
Tom Jones; hereplied, “lamshocked 
to hear you quote from so vicious a 
book. I am sorry to hear you have 
read it: a confession which no modest 
lady should ever make. I scarcely 
know a more corrupt work 1” He 
went so far as to refuse to Fielding 
the great talents which are ascribed to 
him, and broke out into a noble pane¬ 
gyric on his competitor, Richardson ; 
who, he said, was as superior to him 
in talents as in virtue ; and whom he 
pronounced to be the greatest genius 


that had shed its lustre on this path 
of literature.’ Yet Miss Burney in he! 
Preface to Evelina describes laerseh 
as ‘ exhilarated by the wit of Fielding 
and humour of Smollett.’ It is 
strange that while Johnson thus con¬ 
demned Fielding, he should ‘ with an 
ardent and liberal earnestness ’ have 
revised Smollett’s epitaph. Boswell's 
Hebrides, Oct. 28,1773. Maca-vilay in 
his Speech on Copyright {VM'r'itings 
and Speeches, p. 6 r 5) said of R i chard- 
son’s novels:—‘No wr-iting-s have 
done more to raise the fame of Eng¬ 
lish genius in foreign countries. Nc 
writings are more deeply pivthetic. 
No writings, those of Shakespeare 
excepted, show more profound know¬ 
ledge of the human heart.’ I-Iorace 
Walpole {Letters, iv. 305), on tlic 
other hand, spoke of Richardson as 
one ‘who wrote those deplorably 
tedious lamentations, Clarissa and 
Sir Charles Grandi.wi, which are 
pictures of high life as conceived by 
a bookseller, and romances as they 
would be spiritualised by a naethoclist 
teacher.’ Lord Chesterfield says ol 
Sir Charles Crandison, that ‘it is loo 
long, and there is too mucli mere 
talk in it. Whenever he goes nltra 
crepidam into high life, he grossly 
mistakes the modes; but to do him 
justice he never mistakes nature, and 
he has surely great knowledge and 
skill both in painting and in interest¬ 
ing the heart.’ Jb. note. See ante, 
ii. 48. 

^ Amelia he read through without 
stopping. April re, 1776. Shen- 
stone {Works, iii. 70) writes of 
' i.s 



is very tedious.’ JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, if you were to read 
Richardson for the story, your impatience would be so much 
fretted that you would hang yourself'. But you must read him 
for the sentiment, and consider the story as only giving occasion 
to the sentiment’—I have already given my opinion of Fielding ; 
but I cannot refrain from repeating here my wonder at Johnson’s 
excessive and unaccountable depreciation of one of the best 
writers that England has produced. Tom Jones has stood the test 
of publick opinion with such success, as to have established its 
great merit, both for the story, the sentiments, and the manners, 
and also the varieties of diction, so as to leave no doubt of its 
having an animated truth of execution throughout 

A book of travels, lately published under the title of Coriat 
Junior, and written by Mr. Paterson^, was mentioned. Johnson 
said, this book was an imitation of Sterneand not of Coriat, 
whose name Paterson had chosen as a whimsical one. ‘Tom 
Coriat, (said he,) was a humourist about the court of James the 
First. He had a mixture of learning, of wit, and of buffoonery. 


‘ the tedious character of Parson 
Adams,’ and calls the book ‘ a veiy 
mean performance ; of which the 
greater part is unnatural and un- 
luimoroiis.’ 

' Johnson wrote to Richardson of 
Clarissa, ‘ though the story is long, 
every letter is short.’ He begged him 
to acid an index rerum, ‘ for Clarissa 
is not a performance to be read with 
eagerness, and laid aside for ever; 
but will be occasionally consulted by 
the busy, the aged, and the studious.’ 
Richardson’s Corres. v. 281. 

” ‘ Our immortal Fielding was of 
the younger branch of the Earls of 
Denbigh, who draw their origin from 
the Counts of Habsburg, the lineal 
descendants of Eltrico, in the seventh 
centuiy Duke of Alsace. Far differ¬ 
ent have been the fortunes of the 
English and Gennan divisions of the 
family of Habsburg : the former, the 
knights and sheriffs of Leicestershire, 
have slowly risen to the dignity of a 
peerage : the latter, the Emperors of 
Germany and Kings of Spain, have 


threatened the liberty of the old, and 
invaded the treasures of the now 
world. The successors of Charles 
the Fifth may disdain their brethren 
of England ; but the romance of Tom 
Jones, that exquisite picture of human 
manners, will outlive the palace of 
the Escurial, and the imperial eagle 
of the house of Austria.’ Gibbon’s 
Misc. Works, i. 4. Richardson, five 
years after Tom Jones was published, 
wrote {Corres. v. 275):—‘Its run is 
over, even with us. Is it true that 
France had virtue enough to refuse a 
license for such a profligate perform¬ 
ance ?’ 

^ Mr. Samuel Paterson, eminent 
for his knowledge of books. Bos¬ 
well. In the first two'editions this 
note does not appear, but Mr. Pater¬ 
son is describecl as ‘ the auctioneer.’ 
Sfsejosi, Aug. 3, 1776. 

*Mr. Paterson, in a pamphlet, 
produced some evidence to shew 
that his work was written before 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey ap¬ 
peared. Boswell. 


He 
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He first travelled made 

S„":;'Sri.: aw at Mandoa,a„d his remarlt. were 

■JOHNSON, 'Nay.gf'“^“XTignorant ot the game, 
is dot roguery “ ,,,3 „o„ey; for he thinks 

while you are nn^ . ^ play belter 

he can play bettei tl . ^ jgg ERSKINE. ‘He is a 

than he ; and the , JOHNSON. ‘ That’s much about 

fool, but you are ^/^^^gjdered, that a man who only does 

the truth, Sii. ™ ^ j ^ to which he belongs would do, is 

agreement that what woidd 

r olmlirhe 2l, irwLTis :£we^^^ “not: 

IT^al m\y°''BosWELL.^So then, Sir, you do not think ill 
dishonest man. thousand pounds in a winter? 

T:™rr^rito^„rc:rat— - ^ 

JOHNSON. bi , unprofitable man. Gaming is a 

‘ ti” “sferSiTproper’i: without produemg any mtermediate 
gntd Sf^ive! emp^^ to numbers, and so produci. 

‘"TSnfttd us, that when he was in the island ot Minorca 
, ^ 1 read prayers but preached two sermons to the regi- 

°te seem^^d ^ ‘"e passage in seripture where 

;ran‘d'l:syrians.. • Sir, (smd Jcjmson,) r-hmild rec^ie. 

rnSr “rrr.‘n;;r itt l ange. ot>;..e 

£;,rwent about and stabbed eaeh of them with a dagger, or 
knocked them on the head, man by man. 

' vp inflveMoncms j, _ ’ boasting that he had Vieeii a sailor, a 

i Croker, soldier, a lawyer, and a imrson.’ 

‘ was fond of this anecdote. ^ 










After Mr. Erskine was gone, a discussion took place, whether 
the present Earl of Buchan, when Lord Cardross, did right to 
refuse to go Secretary of the Embassy to Spain, when Sir James 
Gray, a man of inferiour rank, went Ambassadour Dr. Johnson 
said, that perhaps in point of interest he did wrong; but in point of 
dignity he did well. Sir Alexander insisted that he was wrong ; 
and said that Mr. Pitt intended it as an advantageous thing for 
him. ‘Why, Sir, (said Johnson,) Mr. Pitt might think it an ad¬ 
vantageous thing for him to make him a vintner, and get him all 
the Portugal trade; but he would have demeaned himself 
strangely had he accepted of such a situation. Sir, had he gone 
Secretary while his inferiour was Ambassadour, he would have 
been a traitor to his rank and family.’ 

I talked of the little attachment which subsisted between near 
relations in London. ‘Sir, (said Johnson,) in a country so com¬ 
mercial as ours, where every man can do for himself, there is not 
so much occasion for that attachment. No man is thought the 
worse of here, whose brother was hanged. In uncommercial 
countries, many of the branches of a family must depend on the 
stock; so, in order to make the head of the family take care of 
them, they are represented as connected with his reputation, that, 
self-love being interested, he may exert himself to promote their 
interest. You have first large circles, or clans ; as commerce in¬ 
creases, the connection is confined to families. By degrees, that 
too goes off, as having become unnecessary, and there being few 
opportunities of intercourse. One brother is a merchant in the 
city, and another is an officer in the guards. How little inters 
course can these two have ! ’ 

I argued warmly for the old feudal system Sir Alexander 
opposed it, and talked of the pleasure of seeing all men free and 


’ Lord Chatham wrote on Oct. 12, 
1766, to Lord Shelburne that he ‘had 
extremely at heart to obtain this post 
for Lord Cardross, a young noble¬ 
man of great talents, learning, and 
accomplishments, and son of the 
Earl of Buchan, an intimate friend 
of Lord Chatham, from the time they 
were students together at Utrecht.’ 
Chatham Corres. iii. 106. Horace 
VOL. 11 . 


Walpole wrote on Oct. 26, ‘Sir James 
Gray goes to Madrid. The embassy 
has been sadly hawked about; not 
a peer that would take it.’ Walpole’s 
Letters, v. 22. ‘Sir James Gray’s 
father was first a box-keeper, and 
then footman to James IL’ Ib. ii. 366. 

” See ante, ii. 134, for Johnson’s 
attack on Lord Chatham’s ‘feudal 
gabble.’ 


N 


independent. 
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Ghosh and 'wiiches. 




independent. Johnson. ‘I agree with Mr. Boswell that tl 
must be a high satisfaction in being a feudal Lord ; but we 
to consider, that we ought not to wish to have a number of 1 
Unhappy for the satisfaction of one h’—■! maintained that n 
bers, namely, the vassals or followers, were not unhappy; for 
there was a reciprocal satisfaction between the Lord and th 
he being kind in his authority over them ; they being respe( 
and faithful to him. 

On Thursday, April 9, I called on him to beg he would go 
dine with me at the Mitre tavern. He had resolved not to ( 
at all this day, I know not for what reason; and I was so 
willing to be deprived of his company, that I was conten 
submit to suffer a want, which was at first somewhat painful, 
he soon made me forget it; and a man is always pleased ■' 
himself when he finds his intellectual inclinations predominal 

He observed, that to reason philosophically on the natur 
prayer, was very unprofitable. 

Talking of ghosts”, he said, he knew one friend, who was 
honest man and a sensible man, who told him he had sec 
ghost, old Mr. Edward Cave, the printer at St. John’s Gate. 
Said, Mr. Cave did not like to talk of it, and seemed to b 
great horrour whenever it was mentioned. BOSWELL. ‘ Pray, 
what did he say was the appearance?’ JOHNSON. ‘Why, 
something of a shadowy being.’ 

I mentioned witches, and asked him what they properly me 
JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, they properly mean those who make 
of the aid of evil spirits.’ BOSWELL. ‘There is no doubt, S 
general report and belief of their having existOcH. ’ JOHNi 
' You have not only the general report and belief, but you 1 
many voluntary solemn confessions.’ Pie did not affirm anyt 
positively upon a subject which it is the fashion of the time 


‘In DoSwell’S Hebrides, on Aug. 
5 Si I773» Johnson makes much the 
same answer to a like statement 
by Boswell. See post, March 21, 

1783- 

’ See ante, i. 343, 405, and post, 
April 10, 1772. 

’ ‘ I cannot,’ wrote John Wesley, 
{Journal, iv. 74), ‘ give up to all the 


Deists in Great Britain the exis 
of witchcraft, till I give up tlie t 
of all history, sacred and prC 
And at the present time, I havi 
only as strong but stronger proi 
this from eye and ear witnesses 
I have of murder; so that 1 ci 
rationally doubt of one any 
than the other.’ 


M 
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ItUif^h at a.s a matter of ulwiirtl crciliilily. lie only .seemed 
willing, as a candid enquirer after truth, however .strange and 
inexplicable, to shew that he under.sUK)d what might be urged 
for it 

On Friday, April 10 ,1 dined with him at General Ojflethorije'.s, 
where we found l.)r. GoULsmith. 

Armorial .licaring.s having been mentioned, Johnson said they 
were a.s ancient a.s the siege of The 1 )e.s, which he proved by a 
passage in one of the tragcdie.s of lCuripide.s“, 

I started the question whether duelling vv’a.s con.si.slent with 
moral duty. The brave old General fired at this, tmd .said, with 
a lofty air, ' Undoubtedly a man has a right to dcfctul hi.s honour,’ 
Goldsmith, (turning to me.) ‘ I ask you first. Sir, what would 
you do if you were affronted ? ’ I answered I should think it 
nccc.ssary to fight I 'Why then, (replied Goldsmith,) lliat .solves 
the question.’ John.son. ‘ No, Sir, it does not solve the question. 
It does not follow that what a man would do is therefore right.’ 
I said, I wished to have it settled, whether duelling was contrary 
to the laws of Christianity. John.son immediately entered on the 
subject, and treated it in a masterly manner ; and so far as 1 have 
been able to recollect, his thoughts were thc.se: 'Sir, as men be¬ 
come in a high degree refined, various causes of offence arise ; 


* Sciu lliis curious quesliou irisilcU 
by liiin widi must lu'UU' iiliililj', 
Journal of u Tour to Ihe Itehridos^ 
3r<l edit. p. 33. [Aug. ifi.| HoswKi.i.. 
Jc)hn.si)ii, in liis ObxonuUiou.t on Mac¬ 
beth (Il'orhs, V. 55 -7), .sliewK liiii ultcr 
disbelief in witclicraft. ‘ 'riit’sc plmn- 
toins,’ he writes, ‘Imve iitdeed ap¬ 
peared more frequently in priiporlion 
as the darknesii of ignorance Imii 
been more gro.ss 1 l)ut it cannot be 
shewn that the briKhtest gleams of 
knowledge have at any time been 
sufficient to drive them out of the 
world.’ H© dcserilies the spread of 
the belief in them In the middle age*, 
and adds ‘ The reformation ditl 
not immediately arrive at its merid¬ 
ian, and though day was gnulually 
increasing upon u», the goblins of 
witchcraft still continued to hover 


in the. twilight.’ See /I'.v/, April K, 
r/yi) ami r/Ko, in Mr. (.migion'.H 
('ottfction, 

“ 'riui passage to wliich Johnson 
alludeti is to 1)0 fotmtl (I conjecime) 
in the t'hirnfxMC, 1 . MM, J. llo.s- 
Wi'.t.I., JliN. 

' lloswell {f,e//crx, )). 32.t], on Jtme 
31 , lytg), described to 'I'emple tile 
insults of tliui ‘biutal fellow,’ Lord 
Lotihdale, and continued: 'In rny 
freifulueMs 1 lined mu h exprewsions as 
irritated bim idinust to fury, mi that 
be used such exjiresitionM towards me 
that 1 should have, according to the 
irmiional laws of luimmr sanctioned 
liy die world, been under the necessity 
of risking my life, had not an explan¬ 
ation taken place.’ IloRwcll’s eldoiit 
son, Sir Alexander BobwcU, lost his 
life in n duel. 


which 
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which are considered to be of such importance, that life must be 
staked to atone for them, though in reality they are not so. A 
body that has received a very fine polish may be easily hurt. 
Before men arrive at this artificial refinement, if one tells his 
neighbour he lies, his neighbour tells him he lies ; if one gives his 
neighbour a blow, his neighbour gives him a blow : but in a state 
of highly polished society, an affront is held to be a serious injury. 
It must therefore be resented, or rather a duel must be fought 
upon it; as men have agreed to banish from their society one 
who puts up with an affront without fighting a duel. Now, Sir, 
it is never unlawful to fight in self-defence. He, then, who fights 
a duel, does not fight from passion against his antagonist, but out 
of self-defence ; to avert the stigma of the world, and to prevent 
himself from being driven out of society. I could wish there 
was not that superfluity of refinement; but while such notions 
prevail, no doubt a man may lawfully fight a duel 

Let it be remembered, that this justification is applicable only 
to the person who receives an affront. All mankind must con¬ 
demn the aggressor. 

The General told us, that when he was a very young man, I 
think only fifteen serving under Prince Eugene of Savoy, he 
.was sitting in a company at table with a Prince of Wirtemberg. 
The Prince took up a glass of wine, and, by a fillip, made some 
of it fly in Oglethorpe’s face. Here was a nice dilemma. To 
have challenged him instantly, might have fixed a quarrelsome 
character upon the young soldier: to have taken no notice of it 
might have been considered as cowardice. Oglethorpe, therefore, 
keeping his eye upon the Prince, and smiling all the time, as If 


' Johnson might have quoted the 
lieutenant in Tom Janes, Book vii. 
chap. 13. ‘My dear boy, be a good 
Christian as long as you live : but be 
a man of honour too, and, never put 
up an affront; not all the books, nor 
all the parsons in the world, shall ever 
persuade me to that. I love my re¬ 
ligion very well, but I love my honour 
more. There must be some mistake 
in the wording of the text, or in the 
translation, or in the understanding 
it, or somewhere or other. But how¬ 


ever that be, a man must run the 
risk, for he must preserve his honour,’ 
See post, April 19, 1773, and April 
20, 1783, and Boswell’s Hebrides, 
Sept. 19, 1773. 

“ Oglethorpe was born in 1698. In 
1714 he entered the army. Prince 
Eugene’s campaigns against the 
Turks in which Oglethorpe served 
were in 1716-17. Rose’s Biog. Diet. 
vii. 266 and x. 381. He was not 
therefore quite so young as Boswell 
thought. < 


he 
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Friendship. 
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he took what hi.s IIiR:hnc.s.s Iiacl done; in jest, .‘iaicl ' hTou Priiicfr- 
(I forgret the I'rcnch word.s he u.sed, llu; purport Irowcver was,) 
‘That’.sa j^nod joke; hut we do it nuich hetU'r in Ihiplaiul ; ‘ 
and threw a whole g'la.s.s of wine in the I'niu’e.s laee. An old 
General who .sat l)y, said, ' II a bien fait, man Prinee, vans /'area 
conimcncP.' and thus all ended in ^ood humour.' 

Dr. John.son said, ' Tray, General, {.five us an aeeoiml of the 
sie{fc of Bcl{fradeU{)on which the (Teneral, [)tnuin{.{ a little 
wine upon the table, described every thiriff with a wet Itnuer: 

‘ Here we were, here were the Tiirk.s,' &c. &c. Johnson li.stened 
with the clo.sc.st attciUion. 

A question was .started, how far people who di.sa{.rree in a 
capital point can live in fricnd.ship toffether. John.son .saitl they 
might, GolcKsmith .said tliey could not, as they had not the idem 
vclle atque idem ;w/4?®-~the .same liking.s and the .same aversion.s. 
j0itN.S0N. ' Why, Sir, you must shun the .subject as to which you 
disagree. For instance, I can live very well with lUirke : I love 
his knowledge, his genius, hi.s difTuHion, and anUicnee of conver¬ 
sation ; but I would not talk to him of the Rockinghiirn i)arty.' 
GOLD.SMrrn. ' .But, Sir, when people' live Utgelher who have .some¬ 
thing as to which they disagree, and which they want to shun, 
they will be in the .situation mentioned in the story of Bluebeard : 
" You may look into all the chambers but one." But we should 
have the greate.st inelinatiou to look into that i h.’iiiiber, l<i talk of 
that subject,’ JoilNstiN. (with a louti voice.) 'Sir, I ant not 
saying thatjw/ could live in rriendshi[» with a man front whom 
you differ as to some itoinl : I tun only .sajdng that / could do it, 
You put me in mind of S;i[)pho in Oviil V 

Goldsmith toUl u.s, tluit lie was now busy in writiuji; a natural 


' In the first two editions Uender, 
Belgrade was taken by Kiigena in 

" ‘ Idem velle ntt|nt' idem nolle ea 
demum firma ntnu iiia cst.’ .Sallust, 
CaUlina^ xx. 4. 

* More than one conjecture lias 
been hamrded as to the pii^sage to 
which Johnson referretl. I believe 
that lie was thinking of the lines 

' Et variis albae jungutuur saepe 
cokinibae; 


Kt niger a viruli iimnr nmatur ave.' 

Saji/'ka tn /'Aiiati, line y/, 

‘ Turtle*! unil «l(ive»! of dilfering huei 
unite, 

And glossy jet is {i.iired with ahittinf 
white.' (I'oi'r.) 

C'.cildsinith luul saiid that people tn 
live in frirnrlship logellter mirst liavn 
tlir same likings andavertion*. John¬ 
son tliereuiain calls to mind Sajtplio, 
who hatl shown that there could 
love where there ww little likenes*. 

history 
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Goldsmith's country lodi^niirr. [ a .». 17 ' 

history % and, that he might have full lei.siiro for it, he Irad tak 
lodgings, at a farmer’s house, near to the six inile-stoiw, on t 
Edgevvarc road, and had carried down his Irooks in tw'cr return 
post-chaises. He said, he believed the farmei s fattvily thoug 
him an odd character, similar to that in which the 
appeared to his landlady and her children : he was 7 ito CtM 
man\ Mr. Mickle, the translator of The Lusiad\ and 1 w*« 
to visit him at this place a few days afterward.s. 1 le was not 
home; but having a curiosity to sec his apartment, we went 
and found curious scraps of descriptions of animals, scrawl 
upon the wall with a black lead pencil 

The subject of ghosts being introduced, Johnson repcnterl wl 
he had told mo of a friend of his, an honest man, and a inan 
sense, having asserted to him, that he had seen an appuritio 
Goldsmith told us, he was assured by his brother, the kevere 
Mr. Goldsmith, tliat he also had .seen one. Ctcneral Oglethoi 
told us, that Prendergast, an officer in the Duke cd Murllroroug 
army, had mentioned to many of hi.s friends, that he .shttuUi i 
on a particular day. That upon that day a battle took pk 
with the French; tliat after it wa.s over, anti Prendergast v 
gtill alive, his brother officers, while they were yet in the fit 
jestingly asked him, where was his projrhecy mnv, I’rcndcri' 
gravely answered. ‘I shall die, notwithstanding what you S' 
Soon afterwards, there came a shot from a I'Vench battery, 


' It was not publislicd till after 
Goldsmith’s death. It is in the list 
pf now books in the Gent, Mag, for 
Aug. 1774, p. 378. See ficist, under 
June 22,1776, the note on Goldsmith’s 
epitaph. 

“ ‘ Upon my opening the door the 
young women broke olT their dis¬ 
course, but my landlady’s daughters 
telling them that it was nobody but 
the Gentleman (for that is the name 
that I go by in the neighbourhood as 
well .as in the family), they went on 
without minding me.’ Spectator, No. 

13 . 

^ Tlie author also of the Ballad 0/ 
Cumnor Hall, See Scott’s Intro- 
ductiontoKenilworth. Bishop Horae 
says that ‘ Mickle inserted in the 


Lmiadxcn angry note agn'mru Gart 
wlin, as lie thmighi, had u^twl hin 
by rejecting a tragedy ttf his,’ Him 
aftenvards, lie saw Gitrrirk net 
tlie first lime. TIte pkiy 'vas L 
‘ During tlia first three arts he \ 
not a word. In a fine [lassi.ige of 
fourth lie fctdied a tlcep Biglt, 
turning to a friend, " I wbh,” «aitl 
" the note was out of my Ikhi 
H orne’s Kmtye, cd. 180H, p. j8. 
post, uruler Dec. 34, lyh^l, and ( 
rick’s tetter in liimwcll’n Hokn 
Oct. 33, 177 . 1 - 

* The fanned* son told Mr. P 
that ‘ he had felt much rehictanc' 
erasingduring necessary respatM tl 
memorials.’ I’rior’N (ioldsmith, ii. 

* Sec ante, ii. 178. 
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which the orders for a cessation of arms had not yet reached, and 
he was killed upon the spot, t'olonel Cecil, who look possession 
of his effects, found in his pocket-book the followin^f solemn 
entry: 

[Here the date.] 'Dreamt-or-* Sir John I'rlend 

meets me (here the very day on which he was killed, w:e; men¬ 
tioned.) I’rcnder^fast had been connected with .Sir John l''riend, 
who wa.s executed ft»r high treason. General Oglelhoriie .saiil, 
he was with Colonel Cecil when Pope came anti eminireil into 
the truth of ihi.s story, which made a great noi.se at the time, anti 
was then confirmed by the Colonel. 

On Saturday, April i. r, he ainiointed me to come to Idm in 
the evening, when he should be at leisure to give me some assist¬ 
ance for the defence of Hastie, the .schoolmaster of Cain|»lK:lltown, 
for whom I was to appear in the lIou.se of Tatrcis. When I came, 
,I found him unwilling to exert himself. I [)rc.s.scd him to write 
down hia thoughta inion the subject. He saitl, ‘Tliere’s no 
occaaion for my writing. I’ll talk to you.’ He wa.s, howetver, at 
last prevailed on to dictate to me, while I wrote a.s follows i-~ 


‘ The charge i.s, tluat he has used immoderate and <Tuel corrceiion. 
Correction, in itself, i.s not cruel; cliiUlren, being not reasiiiiablc, can 
be governed only by fear. 'I'o iiuim'ss tins fenr, is Uiereliire one of 
the first duties of those wlio have llu! care of i hililnst. 11 is the duty 
of .1 parent; and has never lu'civ ihotighl ineonsiMieiil widt pareiilal 
Icmleniess. It i.s the duly of a master, who is in his highest esaUulinn 


' Here was a lilaiik, wliieli may lie 
filled u[i dais : ' 71‘1/r told t>y on 

a/i/iiiritlons' the writer being [utili- 
ahly imeertaiii wliether he was asleep 
or awake, when his mind was im- 
pre.sscd with the fsilcnm presentiment 
with which the fad af'ierwanls hap¬ 
pened so wonderfully in e (uresiuind, 
UoswKi.t- ‘Lord lliirdinKCi when 
Secretary at War,' writes Mr, Croker, 
‘informed me, that il appears ihut 
Colonel Sir Thonms Preiidergust, of 
the twenty-second fool, w«s killeil at 
Malplaquat, Aug. 31, tyw;; bill no 
trace can be found of any VoUmd 
Cecil in tlic army al ilmt jKTiod, 
Colonel W. Cecil, who was sent lo 


Ihe Tower in i7.d,eoiihl hardly have 
been, in i7(Hr,(>filieaKennd I'link widrb 
tigletborpe'saneeihiie seems in Imply,' 
I'reiulergast, or I'emU't'grass, in the 
year ifagr, infonneil the government 
of lire plot lo assassinate William 
III., In wliidi Kiieml was one of iho 
learlers. Maraiihiy {!U\t, of Knff, 
cliap.ai),c,'ullsl'rendergraHs 'h Roman 
Cuibolic gentleman of known couriige 
and honour.* Swift, titmcking I*ren» 
dergasi's son, attacks Prendetgftst 
himself; — 

‘ Wlmt! thou the spawn of him wlio 
shamed our lain. 

Traitor, assassin, and informer vile.’ 

Swift's Works, xi. jty. 

when 
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. A Scotch schoolmaster s case. 


[A.D. 17 



when he is loco parentis. Yet, as good things become evil by exce 
correction, by being immoderate, may become cruel. But when 
correction immoderate? When it is more frequent or more severe th 
is required ad monendwn et docendiim, for reformation and instructit 
No severity is cruel which obstinacy makes necessary; for the great 
cruelty would be to desist, and leave the scholar too careless for 
struction, and too much hardened for reproof. Locke, in his treat 
of Education, mentions a mother, with applause, who whipped 
infant eight times before she had subdued it; for had she stopped 
the seventh act of correction, her daughter, says he, would have be 
ruined*. The degrees of obstinacy,in young minds, are very clifferei 
as different must be the degrees of persevering severity. A stubbe 
scholar must be corrected till he is subdued. The discipline 
a school is military. There must be cither unbounded licence 
absolute authority. The master, who punishes, not only consults t 
future happiness of him who is the immediate sul)ject of corrcctio 
but he propagates obedience through the whole school; and establisl 
regularity by exemplary justice. The victorious obstinacy of a sin| 
boy would make his future endeavours of reformation or instructi 
totally inelTectiiai. Obstinacy, therefore, must never be victorio 
Yet, it is well known, that there sometimes occurs a sullen and hat 
resolution, that laughs at all common punishment, and bids defmn 
to all common degrees of jxain. Correction must be proportioned 
occasions. The flexible will be reformed by gentle discipline, a 
the refractory must be subdued by harsher methods. The degrees 
scholastick, as of military punishment, no stated rules can ascerta 
It must be enforced till it overpowers temptation; till stubbornm 
becomes flexible, and perverseness regular. Custom and reason ha' 
indeed, set some bounds to scholastick penalties. The schoolmas 
inflicts no capital punishments; nor enforces his edicts by either det 
or mutilation. The civil law has wisely determined, that a master w 
strikes at a scholar’s eye shall be considered as criminal. But punii 
ments, however severe, that produce no lasting evil, may be just a 
reasonable, because they may be necessary. Such have been t 
punishments used by the respondent. No scholar has gone from h 


“ Locke says :—‘ Wlien once it 
comes to be a trial of skill, contest for 
mastery betwixt you and your child, 
you must be sure to carry it, whatever 
blows it costs, if a nod or words will 
•not prevail.’ He continues A pru¬ 
dent and kind mother of my acquaint¬ 
ance was, on such an occasion, forced 
to whip her little daughter, at her first 


coming home from nurse, eight tin 
successivclythc same morning, befi 
she could master her stuhiborimc 
and obtain a compliance in a vi 
easy and indifferent matter. , . As t 
was the first time, so I think it v 
the last, too, she ever struck h 
Locke on Education (ed. 1710), 
96. 
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either blind or lame, or with any of his limbs or powers injured or 
iniiiaired. I'hey were inegiilar, and he punished them; they were 
obstinate, and he enforeed his pimishinent. Hut, however provoked, 
he never exceeded the limits of moderation, for he inllicted nothing 
beyond iiresent pain; ai\d how much of that was retpuied, no uum 
is so little able to determine as those who have <leterniined against 
him; the ]iai'ents of the offenders, It has been said, iliat be nseil 
unprecedented and imjiroper instruments of correction. Of this ac¬ 
cusation the meaniiiK is not very easy to be found. No instrument of 
correction is more proper than another, but as it is Iretler adapted to 
produce present pain without lusting mischief. Whatever were his 
instruments, no lasting mischief hits ensucii; and therefore, however 
unusual, in hands so cautious they were proper. It has been objected, 
that the respcaidcttl admits the charge of cruelty, by producing uo 
evidence to confute it. l.et it be considered, llial bis scbolarH are 
cither disjiersed at large in the world, or continue to inhabit the place 
in which they were bretl. 'PhoKe who are dispersed canttot lie found; 
those who remain are the sons of his persecutors, and are not likely to 
Buiiport a man to whom their fathers are enemicB. If it be siiiiposed 
that the enmity of their fathers [iroves the Jtiaiice of the charge, it must 
be considered how often experience shews us, that men who are angry 
on one ground will accuse on another; with how little kindne.ss, in 
a Lowi\ of low trade, a man who lives by learning is reganlvd; and 
how implicitly, where the iidudiitants are not very rich, a rich man is 
liearkeiied to :md lullinvvd, In a place like ('ampliclllown, it is easy 
for one of the prim ipal iiiliabiianls to make a parly. It is easy for 
that party to heat themselves with imaginary grievances. It'is easy for 
them to oppress a man poorer than themselves; ami natural to assert 
the dignity of riches, by iiersisiing in oppression. 'Plie argnimsit wbii'h 
attempts to prove the improprieiy of restoring him to tlie selinol, by 
alledging that he has lost the <durKlem e of the people, is not the .sub- 
jeel of juridieid eonsiilei.vlion ; for he is to suffer, if he. must suffer, not 
for their judgement, liut fur Ids own m tioim. It ntay he convenient 
for llieni to have aiioilier master; hut it is a convenienre of tlieir own 
making, It would be likewise eonvemVnt for him to find another 
school; hut tliis t onvetdemc he cannot oliiain. 'I'he ipiestion is not 
wluU is now trouvenieitl, Iml wh.it is generally right. If the people of 
Camphelltuwn he distressed by the restoration of the respondent, they 
are dmlrcssed only by their own fault; liy turbulent passions and 
unreasonable desires; by lyranny, wliieli law has defeated, and by 
malice, which virtue has surmonnied.' 

'This, Sir, (said he,) you are to turn in your mind, and make 
lire be.st uste of it you catt in your speech,' 
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Lord Mamfidd on school discipline. C-A.-D-3 


Of our friend, Goldsmith, he said, ‘Sir, he is so much afi 
of being unnoticed, that he often talks merely lest you she 
forget that he is in the company.’ Bo.SWELL. ‘Yes, lac sta 
forward.' JOHNSON. ‘True, Sir; but if a man is to stand 
ward, he should wish to do it not in an aukward posttu'c, no 
rags, not so as that he shall only bo exposed to riclicuilc.’ P 
WELL. ‘For my part, I like very well to hear honest Groldsn 
talk away carelessly.’ JOHNSON, ‘Whyyes, Sir; but lac she 
not like to hear himself.’ 

On Tuesday, April 14, the decree of the Court of Sc.ssioi 
the schbolmaster’s cause was reversed in the Houso of Lo 
after a very eloquent speech by Lord Mansfield, wlao she’ 
himself an adept in .school di.sciplinc, but I thouglat was 
rigorous towards my client L On the evening of the next ch 
supped with Dr. Johnson, at the Crown and Anchor taverr 
the Strand, in company with Mr, Langton and his brother-in-^ 
Lord Binning. I repeated a sentence of Lord Mansfield’s spe 
of which, by the aid of Mr, Longlands, the solicitor on the 01 
side, who obligingly allowed me to compare his note ’with 
own, I have a full copy: ‘ My Lord.s, severity is not the wa; 
govern either boys or men.’ ‘ Nay, (said John.son,) it is the 1 
\.ogovern them. I know not whether it be the way to 


” Andrew Crosbie, arguing for the 
schoolmaster, had said:—‘Supposing 
it true that the respondent had been 
provoked to use a little more severity 
than he wished to do, it might -well 
be justified on account of the ferocious 
and rebellious behaviour of his 
scholars, some of whom cursed and 
swore at him, and even went so far as 
to wrestle with him, in which case he 
was under a necessity of subduing 
them as he best could.’ Scotch 
Appeal Cases, xvii. p. 214. The 
judgment of the House of Lords is 
given in Paton’s Reports of Cases 
upon Appeal from Scotland, ii. 277, 
as follows :—‘ A schoolmaster, ap¬ 
pointed by the M.ngistrates and Town 
Council of Canibelton, without any 
mention l:eing made as to whether 
his office was for life or at pleasure; 


Held that it was a puLilic ofTice, 
that he was liable to l>e clismi 
for a just and reasonable cause, 
that acts of cruel chastisennent o 
boys were a justifiable cause foj 
dismissal; reversing tUe judgme 
tlie Court of .Se.ssion. . . The j; 
led before his dismission wen 
show that scarce a day passed \ 
out some of the sclnolars cor 
homo with their heads cut, 
their bodies discolovii-ed. Ho 
his pupils with wooden sqir 
and sometimes with liis fists, 
used his feet bykickingr them, 
dragged them by the hair of 
head. He bad also entered 
the trade of cattle grazing- and fi 
ing—dealt in black cattle—in 
shipping business—and in hei 
fishing.’ 


I tal 






I talked of the recent expulsion of six students from the 
University of Oxford, who were inelhodists and would not de¬ 
sist from publickly praj’tnijf and exht)rlini.j ’• Ji'llNSON. ‘Sir, 
timt expulsion was extremely just and proper \ What have they 
to do at an University who are not willin^^ to be tauK'hl, but will 
presume to teach? Where is reli^don to be learnt but at an Uni¬ 
versity? Sir, they were examined, and foiitid to be mis;hly 
ignorant fellows.' lloswiXL. ‘ Uul, was it not hard, Sir, to expel 
them, for I am told they were good beitigs?' JOHNSON. ' I be¬ 
lieve they might he good beings ; but they were not (It to be in 
the University of Oxford *. A cow is a very good animal iti llto 
field ; but we turn her out f)f a garden.' I.oril Klibank used to 
repeat this as an illustration uncommonly happy. 

Desirous of calling Johnson forth to talk, and exercise his wit, 
though I should myself be the object of it, I re.solutely veiUurcil 


' These sixMctliodisla were in 1768 
expelled Sc F.tUuutul'a Ihdl, by die 
Vice-Clmncellor, acting ns ‘visitor.’ 
Nominally tliey were expelled for 
tlieir ignorance; in reality for their 
aetive Metlioilisin. 'riiut tliey were 
‘ inigluy ignoniiU fellows' was sliowii, 
hut ignonineowas loleiated at (Wford, 
()iu' of tlieir iniinlier confessed his 
ignorance, and declined all exami¬ 
nation. Hut ' us lie was |•e|l|■est■nll•d 
to lie a man of fortmie, and dee lured 
tliat lie was not designed for holy 
orders, llie V'ice-CliiiiKellor did not 
think fit to remove liiiu lor this reuMin 
only, tliougli lie was supposed to Im 
one of "tlie riglueous over nui<It."’ 
IM Johnson : llis i ritmls and his 
Critia, pp. S1-57. 1 loraee Walpole, 

Wltig tlioug'li lie vv.is, thought as 
Johnson. * (txfonl,' he. wrote {Lelfcrs 
V. 97), ‘ has begun with ilie.'.e rasi .ils, 
and I hope Camhridge will w.ike.' 

* Much such an exinibion as tliis 
Johnson had justified in his t.i/o 0/ 
Cheyml ( PForhs, vl ,115). ' A temper 
of this kind,’ he wrote, ‘ is geneially 
inconvenient and offensive in any 
society, but In a place of eclitcaiioii 
b least to be tolerated... lie may 


bo justly driven from a society, by 
which he thinks himself too wise to 
he governed, and in wltieli lie is too 
young to teucli, niul loo opinionativo 
to learn.’ 

' Jolinson wrote far otherwise of 
the indulgence slanvii lo Isilmnnd 
.Smiilt, tlie poet, '■|■|le iiidci eiicy and 
licentiiillsness of liis lieliaviom diew 
upon liim, llec. If'O.li wltile lie 
was yet only liadn'lin, a pnliliek .id' 
monilion, enuied upon leioiil, in 
Older to Ills expnisiim. (If tliia re¬ 
proof tlie cllcii is not known, lie 
w.is |ito)iiilily lens noiotimis. At 
(ixfmd, as we all know, much will 
Ik- forgiven to lileiary meiit. . . tlf 
llis laiitpiHin upon I le.iii Aidtich, 
(.Smith was a t'lmsi flmn li man), 1 
once heard a single line too grosi to 
be repeated. Hut he w.t 9 i still n 
genius iiiitl a SI imiar, and C ixford waw 
unwilling to lose him t he wm en« 
dured with all bin (iraiikt) ami Ida 
vices two years longer j but cm Uee, 
1705, at the instance of all tlw 
( .mons, the sentnnee declared five 
ycais before wfi« put in execution. 
The execuiiun wiu, I bdieve, .silent 
iiiul lender.' WVrij', vii. d 7 j 4. 
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to undertake the defence of convivial indulgence in wine, though 
he was not to-night in the most genial humour'. After urging 
the common plausible topicks, I at last had recourse to the 
maxim, in vino veritas, a man who is well warmed with wine 
will speak truth JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, that may be an argu¬ 
ment for drinking, if you suppose men in general to be liars. 
But, Sir, I would not keep company with a fellow, who lyes as 
long as he is sober, and whom you must make drunk before you 
can get a word of truth out of him 

Mr. Langton told us he was about to establish a school upon 
his estate, but it had been suggested to him, that it might have a 
tendency to make the people less industrious. JOHNSON. ‘No, 
Sir. While learning to read and write is a distinction, the few 
who have that distinction may be the less inclined to work ; but 
when every body learns to read and write, it is no longer a dis¬ 
tinction ■*. A man who has a laced waistcoat is too fine a man 
to work ; but if every body had laced waistcoats, we should have 
people working in laced waistcoats. There are no people whatever 
more industrious, none who work more, than our manufacturers 
yet they have all learnt to read and write. Sir, you must not neg¬ 
lect doing a thing immediately good, from fear of remote evil;— 
from fear of its being abused A man who has candles may sit 


‘ Sttjbost, p. 193, note i. 

' ‘ Our bottle-conversation,’ wrote 
Addison, ‘is infected with party- 
lying.’ The Spectator., No. 507. 

^ Mrs. Piozzi, in her Anecdotes, 
p. 261, has given an erroneous ac¬ 
count of this incident, as of many 
others. She pretends to relate it 
from recollection, as if she herself 
had been present; when the fact is 
that it was communicated to her by 
me. She has represented it as a 
personality, and the true point has 
escaped her. Boswell. She tells 
the story against Boswell. ‘ I fancy 

Mr. B-has not forgotten,’ she 

writes. 

■* See post, April ii, 1776. 

^ Johnson, in his Dictionary, de¬ 
fines tnanufaciiirer as a VJorkman; 
an artificer. 


‘ Johnson had no fear of popular 
education. In his attack on Jenyns’s 
Enquiry {ante, i. 315), he wrote 
{Works, vi. 56):—‘Though it should 
be granted that those who are born 
to poverty and drudgery should not 
be deprived by an improper education 
of the opiate of ignorance, even this 
concession will not be of much use to 
direct our practice, unless it be deter¬ 
mined, who are those that are bom 
to poverty. To entail irreversible 
poverty upon generation after genera¬ 
tion, only because the ancestor hap¬ 
pened to be poor, is in itself cruel, if 
not unjust.. . I am always afraid of 
determining on the side of envy or 
cruelty. The privileges of education 
may sometimes be improperly be¬ 
stowed, but I shall always fear to 
withold them, lest I should be yielding 

up 
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up too late, which he would not do if he had not candle.s ; l)Ut no¬ 
body w'ill deny that the art of making candle.M, by which light is 
continued to u.s beyond the time that the .sun give.s uh light, i.s a 
valuable art, and ought to be [)re.servcd.’ Ho.swt'.I.r.. ‘ Hut, Sir, 
would it not be better to follow Nature ; and go to bed and ri.se 
jii.st a.s nature give.s u.s light or with-hold.s it?’ JoilN.soN. ‘No, 
Sir : for then wc .should have no kind of equality in the [larlition 
of our time between .sleeping and waking. It wouUl be very 
different in different .season.s and in different place.s. In .some of 
the northern [jarts of Scotland how little light i.s there in the 
depth of winter 1’ 

We talked of Tacitus and I hazarded an opinion, that with all 
hi.s merit for penetration, .shrewdne.s.s of judgement, and tense¬ 
ness of exprc.ssion, he was too compact, too much broken into 
hints, a.s it were, and therefore tocj diflieult to be understood. 
To my great .satisfaction, Dr. John.son .sanctioned this opinion. 

‘ Tacitus, Sir, seems to me rather to have made notes for an 
historical work, than to have written a history 

At this time it appears from his Prayers and Medltathns, that 
he had been more than commonly diligent in religious tlulies, 
particularly in reading the Holy .Scriptures. It was Passion W'eek, 
that solemn .season whii'h the ('hrislian world h.is aiiproprialed 
to the commemoration of iIk; mysteries of our redc'inplion, and 
during which, whatever embers of religion are in our breasts, will 
be kindled into i)ious warmtli. 

I i)aid him short visits both on h’riday anti Satunlay. and seeing 
his large ftiliti llreek Testament before him, behehl him with a 
reverential awe, and would not inlrutle upon his time While 

to tiu* siigaeslioa*' of laitli', wliile I Mniiliotltlo, whiiiii, im at t nuitl of liis 

peraufule inyself tlmt I am Collowiiij' rrsrmliliiia IJi. JtiltiiMUi in somr |uir- 

the maxims of jiolii y.' '/'hr /U/t-r, tiiular», Koou* l alletl att Klievir 

No. afi, he ailat ketl ilitiHe who 'holil rditioti of him, has, t>y loim itletue, 

It little less than t rimina! t<t tisu h matle the vi-iy'i.tmr remark. Unj'/n 

poor girls to re.'ttl ami wriie,' :unl tini/ »;/ vol. iii, 

who my that 'they wlm are Unrii to aiitl etl. p. llosWKt.t™ .See Uo»- 
poverty are bora to ignorame, amt well's //r/>rit/r^, Atig. at, rnHe. 
will work the harder the less they ' Hn .Saionl.ty night Johnsion 
know.' ret Hided ; ' I rrwlvetl hwf F.aster 

‘ Tacitus's Agrkvhx eh. xii, was to read within the year the whole 

no doubt quoted in referent t? to the llible, >1 very great p«irt of whit h 

shortness of the northern winter rlay. 1 luul never hwked upon. 1 retid 

* It is remarkable, that land the Clrcck Testament without eon- 

he 



he was thus employed to such good purpose, and while his fnendS 
in their intercourse with him constantly found a vigorous intellect 
and a lively imagination, it is melancholy to I'ead in his pi ivato 
register, ‘ My mind is unsettled and my memory confused. I 
have of late turned my tlioughts with a very useless earnestness 
upon past incidents. I have yet got no command over my 
thoughts ; an unpleasing incident is almost certain to hinder my 
rest h’ What philosophick heroism was it in him to appear with 
such manly fortitude to the world, while he was inwardly so dls* 
tressed! We may surely believe that the mysterious principle 
of being ‘ made perfect through suffering ° ’ was to be strongly 
exemplified in him. 

On Sunday, April 19, being Easter-day, General Paoli and 1 
paid him a visit before dinner. We talked of the notion that 
•blind persons can distinguish colours by the touch, Johnson 
said, that Professor Sanderson ^ mentions his having attempted 
to do it, but that he found he was aiming at an impossibility; 
that to be sure a difference in the surface makes the difference of 
colours ; but that difference is so fine, that it is not sensible to 
the touch. The General mentioned jugglers and fraudulent 
gamesters, who could know cards by the touch. Dr, Johnson 


stniing, and this day concluded 

the Apocalypse.Easter Day. 

After twelve at night. The day is 
now begun on which I hope to begin 
& new cout^e, Aenrep 
[as if from the starting-place.] 

My hopes are from this time— 
To rise early, 

To waste less time, 

To appropriate something to charity.’ 
A week later he recorded ;—‘ It is a 
comfort to me that at last, in my 
sixty-third year, I have attained to 
know even thus hastily, confusedly, 
and imperfectly, what my Bible con¬ 
tains. I have never yet read the 
Apocrypha. I have sometimes looked 
into the Maccabees, and read a 
chapter containing the question. 
Which is the sirongestf I think, in 
Esdras" [i Esdras, cb. iii. v. to]. Pr. 
tmd Med. pp. 112-118. 


* Pr. and Med. p. lit. BoS“ 
WELL. 

“ ‘ Perfect through sufferings.’ 
brews, ii. to. 

’ ‘ I was always so incapable of 
learning mathematics,’ wrote I-Ioracfi 
Walpole (Letters, ix. 467), ‘that 1 
could not even get lay heart the mul¬ 
tiplication table, as blind Professor 
Sanderson honestly told me, above 
three-score years ago, when I went 
to his lectures at Cambridge. After 
the first fortnight he said to mo, 
“Young man, it would he cheating 
you to take your money; for you 
never can learn what I am trying to 
teach you.” I was exceedingly mor¬ 
tified, and cried ; for, being a Prime 
Minister’s son, I had firmly believed 
all the flattery with -which I had been 
assured that my parts were capable 
of anything.’ 

saief, 
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said, ‘ the card.s used Ijy such pcr-sttiis musl. ht; Ic.ss poli.shed ihaii 
our.s commonly arc.’ 

We talked of sounds. The General said, there was no beauty 
in a simple sound, but only in an harmonious coinpo.sition of 
sound.s. I presumed to differ from this opinion, and mentioned 
the soft atid sweet sound of a fine woman’.s voice. Johnson, 
‘ No, Sir, if a serpent or a toad uttered it, you wottUl think it 
ugly.’ UoswKLI.. ‘ So you wtaild think, Sir, were, a beautiful 
tunc to be uttered by one of lho.se animals,’ JoilN.soN. ' No, .Sir, 
it would be admired. We have aeon fine fiddlers whom we likeil 
as little as toads.’ (laughing.) 

Talking on the subject of taste in the art.*), he said, that difibr- 
ence of taste was, in truth, cliifercnce of skill'. ]io.s\vKt,l„ ' but, 
Sir, is there not a quality called taste which con-si.sts merely in 
perception or in liking? For in.stancc, we find juiople differ much 
as to what is the best style of English composition. Some think 
Swift's the best; others prefer a fuller and grander way of 
writing.’ JOHNsetN. ‘ Sir, you must first define what you mean by 
stylo, before you can judge who has a good tiusto in .style, and 
who has a bad. The two cla.s.sc.s of pcrstins whom you havti 
mentioned don't differ as to good and baci. 'I'liey both agree 
that Swift has a good neat style but one loves a neat style, 

‘ UcyniiUlssiiiit'. ‘('lU iifUit*|^ri':il i-ntl nt tliis. 'I'.isii*, iit li< luy 

niiinlicr iif ciiiii s in lliis iutlrii|iiilih ili-iiuirutii, is llif |utl|.;iuriil uliiih 
who ail prclcnd tn Uiimvli'(lj.!a in pii' Diniilas Mai dimalil, AnMiniliri.and 
tines, the s'n'.ncr purl inusi Iw nuTe yim inanirriicd ivlirn ymi driftinini’d 
pretendurK tinly, ‘riuite dnes not to tpiii .Smiland and in t iiinr into iho 
coinc! liy cliaiU'f j it is fi limg niid wiuili, Ymi ni.iy pnldisli tliis if ynu 

laborious task to nrqiiirt; it.’ North- please,"' Twias's AVi/i»«, i, .See 

colei’s AVrWfi/f/r, i, April lo, 17?S, luite for I.nrtl 

* 'Jemmy llohwell,' wrote John Iddon. 

Scott(afterwareli»l.ofilI'lldeiu),‘calltHl ' Jnlmsnn fffV/Ar, viii. aiiA says 
upon me, clcNirinK to kiunv wluit tli.'U'.Swili'ntleliplu was innimplirity. 
would be my delinilinii of instir, 1 ’I’b.-it be has in bis winks no irtetii" 

told him I must ilei line deliniiiK: it, phor, ns has been said, is nni true i 

because I knew* lie would piiblisb it. Imi bis few meUipborn seem to be 
He. continued his iniportuniiies in reivetl rather by net essliy than choir*, 
frotiueiu calls,and in one toniplaineil He Miidied imtiiy.,,. Jtis style was 
much that I would not pive him ii, as well sulied 10 his ihoughtw,,., I te 

he had that morning gm Henry ii.iy. no romi to the piwsiottsi he 

Dimdtia’s, Hir A. Msi«lonald'a,and J. es>iies neither surpriM nor admira» 
An«truther*sdeflnilions. "Well,then," ii«n ; he always undorstands him- 
I said, “ Boswell, we must Iravo an »cif, and his reader always under 

anolher 



another loves a style of moi'e splendour. In like manner, one 
loves a plain coat, another loves a laced coat; but neither will 
deny that each is good in its kind.’ 

While I remained in London this .spring, I was with him at 
several other times, both by himself and in company. I dined 
with him one day at the Crown and Anchor tavern, in the 
Strand, with Lord Elibank, Mr. Langton, and Dr. Vansittart of 
Oxford. Without specifying each particular day, I have pre¬ 
served the following memorable things. 

I regretted the reflection in his Preface to Shakspeare against 
Garrick, to whom we cannot but apply the following pa.ssage .: 
' I collated such copies as I could procure, and wLshccl for more, 
but have not found the collectors of thc.se rarities very communi¬ 
cative I told him, that Garrick had complained to me of it, and 
had vindicated himself by assuring me, that Johnson was made 
welcome to the full use of his collection, and that he left the key 
of it with a servant, with orders to have a fire and every con¬ 
venience for him. I found Johnson’s notion wa.s, that Garrick 
wanted to be courted for them, and that, on the contrary, Garrick 
should have courted him, and sent him the plays of his own 
accord. But, indeed, considering the slovenly and carclcs.s 
manner in which books were treated by Johnson, it could not be 
expected that scarce and valuable editions should have been lent 
to him 


stands him; the peruser of Swift 
wants little previous knowledge; it 
will be sufficient that he is acquainted 
with common words and common 
things ;... [his style] instructs, but 
it does not persuade.’ Hume de¬ 
scribes Swift’s style as one which he 
‘ can approve, but surely can never 
admire. It has no harmony, no elo¬ 
quence, no ornament, and not much 
correctness, whatever the English may 
imagine.’]. H. Burton’sA^?wr«,ii.413. 

’ Johnson’s Works, v. 146. 

” Dr. Warton wrote on Jan. 32, 
1766:—‘Garrick is entirely off from 
Johnson, and cannot, he says, forgive 
him his insinuating that he withheld 
his old editions, which always were 


open to liim; nor, I suppose, his 
never mentioning him in all his 
works.’ Wooll’s Warton, )). 313. 
Beauclork wrote to Lord Charlemont 
in 1773 ;—‘ If you do not come hers, 
I will bring all the club over to Ire¬ 
land to live with you, and that will 
drive you here in your own defence. 
Johnson shall spoil your books, Gold¬ 
smith pull your flowers, and Boswell 
talk to you: stay then if you can.’ 
Charlcmont’s Life, i. 347. Yet Gar¬ 
rick had lent Johnson some books, 
for Johnson wrote to him on Oct. to, 
1766;—‘ I return you thanks for the 
present of the Dictionary, and will 
take care to return you [qii. your] 
other books.’ Garrick Corres, i. 245. 

A gentleman 


0.1J.V./VV CV XilClil X\^X b'i..LCVU « J V^XXi^ »JVyAX , X Oli) 

if he sat next you.’ 

I expressed a liking for Mr. Francis Osborne’s works, and 
asked him what he thought of that writer. He answered, ‘ A 
conceited fellow. Were a man to write so now, the boys would 
throw stones at him.’ Fie, however, did not alter my opinion of a 
favourite authour, to whom I was first directed by his being 
quoted in The Spectator and in whom I have found much 


Steevens, who had edited Johnson’s 
Shakespeare^ wrote to Garrick :—‘ I 
have taken the liberty to introduce 
your name, because I have found no 
reason to say that the possessors of 
the old quartos were not sufficiently 
communicative.’ lb. p. 501. Mme. 
D’Arblay describes how ‘ Garrick, 
giving a thundering stamp on some 
mark on the carpet that struck his 
eye—not with passion or displeasure, 
but merely as if from singularity— 
took off Dr. Johnson’s voice in a 
short dialogue with himself that had 
passed the preceding week. “ David 1 
Will you lend me yowx Petr area?" 

“ Y-e-s, Sir ! ” “ David 1 you sigh ? ” 

“ Sir—you shall have it certainly.” 
“Accordingly,”Mr.Garrickcontinued, 
“the book, stupendously bound, I 
sent to him that very evening. But 
scarcely had he taken it in his hands, 
when, as Boswell tells me, he poured 
forth a Greek ejaculationandacoiiplct 
ortwo-from Horace, and then in one 
of those fits of enthusiasm which 
always seem to require that he 
should spread his arms aloft, he sud¬ 
denly pounces my poor Petrarca 
over his head upon the floor. And 
then, standing for several minutes 
lost in abstraction, he forgot probalsly 
that he had ever seen it.”’ Dr. Bur¬ 
ney’s Memoirs., i. 352. See post, under 
Aug. 12, 1784. 

‘ The gentleman most likely is 
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Boswell (ante, ii. 14, note l). I sus¬ 
pect that this anecdote belongs to 
April 14, when ‘Johnson was 
not in the most genial humour.’ 
Boswell, while showing that Mrs. 
Piozzi misrepresented an incident of 
that evening ‘ as a personality,’ would 
be afraid of weakening his case by 
letting it be seen that Johnson on 
thatoccasion was very personal. Since 
writing this I have noticed that Dr. 
T. Campbell records in his Diaiy, p, 
53, that on April i, 1775, he was din¬ 
ing at Mr. Thralc’s with Boswell, 
when many of Johnson’s ‘bon-mots 
were retailed. Boswell arguing in 
favour of a cheerful glass, adduced 
the maxim m vino veritas. “ Well,” 
says Johnson, “and what then, un¬ 
less a man has lived a lie.”. Boswell 
then urged that it made a man for¬ 
get all his cares. “ That to be sure,” 
says Johnson, “ might be of use, if a 
man sat by such a person as you.” ’ 
Campbell’s account confirms what 
Boswell asserts (ante, ii. 188) that 
Mrs. Piozzi had the anecdote from 
him. 

“ No. 150. The quotation is from 
Francis Osborne’s Advice to a Son. 
Swift, in The Tatter, No. 230, ranks 
Osborne with some otherauthors, who 
‘ being men of the Court, and affect¬ 
ing the phrases then in fashion, are 
often either not to be understood, of 
appear perfectly ridiculous.’ 

shrewd 
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The story of a flea. 


shrewd and lively sense, expressed indeed in a style somewhat 
quaint, which, however, I do not dislike. His book has an air ot 
originality. We figure to ourselves an ancient gentleman talking 
to us. 

When one of his friends endeavoured to maintain tliat a 
country gentleman might contrive to pass his life very agreeably, 
‘ Sir (said he,) you cannot give me an instance of any man wlw 
is permitted to lay out his own time, contriving not to have 
tedious hours This observation, however, is equally appUcabk 
to gentlemen who live in cities, and are of no profession. 

He said, ‘ there is no permanent national character pit varies 
according to circumstances. Alexander the Great swept India 
now the Turks sweep Greece.’ 

A learned gentleman who in the course of conversation wishcc 
to inform us of this simple fact, that the Counsel upon the circui 
at Shrewsbury were much bitten by fleas, took, I suppose, sevet 
or eight minutes in relating it circumstantially. He in i 
plenitude of phrase told us, that large bales of woollen cloti 
were lodged in the town-hall ;—that by reason of this, flea 
nestled there in prodigious numbers ; that the lodgings of th^ 
counsel were near to the town-hall ;—and that those llfctl 
animals moved from place to place with wonderful aglHtj 
Johnson sat in great impatience till the gentleman had finislto 
his tedious narrative, and then burst out (playfully however,) ' 1 
is a pity, Sir, that you have not seen a lion ; for a flea has take 
you such a time, that a lion must have served you a twelv< 
month V 

He would not allow Scotland to derive any credit from Lot 
Mansfield; for he was educated in England. ‘ Much (said he 
may be made of a Scotchman, if he be caught young 


‘ SecMay 13, 1778, and June 
30, 1784, 

Mrs. Piozzi, to whom I told tills 
anecdote, has related it, as if the 
gentleman had given ‘the natural 
hisiory of the viouset Anec. p. 191. 
Boswell. The gentleman was very 
likely Dr. Vansittart, who is men¬ 
tioned just before. (See ante, i. 348, 
note I.) Mrs. Thrale, in 1773, wrote to 
Johnson of ‘the man that saw the 


mouse.’ Piozzi Letters, i. 186. Fro: 
Johnson’s answer 197) it seen 
that she meant Vansittart. M 
Croker says ‘ this proves that Johnst 
himself sanctioned Mrs. Piozzi’s ve 
sion of the story —mouse versus 
Mr. Croker has an odd notion of wh 
constitutes both aproof andasanctio 
^ Lord Shelburne says that ‘Willia 
Murray [Lord Mansfield] was sixtei 
years of age when he came out 
Talkir 



Talking of a modern historiiin and a modern moralisthe said, 
‘There is more thouj^hl in llie moralist th;in in the historian. 
There is Init a shallow stream of ihoujthl ii\ history.’ Uoswi'.l.t,. 

‘ But surely, Sir, an historian has refleolion,' J<tilNS()N. ‘Why 
yes. Sir ; and so has a cat when she catches a mouse for Imr 
kitten. But she cannot write like -s****** ; mrilher can 

lie said, ‘ I am very utivvilliii}' to read the manuscripts of 
auLhouns, and give them my opinion-'. If the authours who 
apply to me have monc}', I bid them lioldly jjriiiL without a 
name ; if they have written in order to ^jet money, I tell them to 
fro to the booksellers, and make the best bargain they can.’ 
Boswkll. 'But, Sir, if a bookHeller should bring you a manu¬ 
script to look at?' Johnson. 'Why, Sir, I would desire the 
bookseller to take it awsiy.' 

I mentioned a friend of mine who had resided long In Spain, and 
was unwilling to return to Britain. Johnson. ' Sir, he i.s attached 
to some woman.’ Bo.svVKt.I.. ‘1 rsither believe, Sir, it is the fine 
climate which keeps him there.' JoHN.soN. ' Nay, Sir, how can 
you talk so? What i.s climate to happiness '? Place mo in the 
heart of Asia, .sluHild t not Ik: exiled ? What proportion does 
climate boar to the complex syslem of human life ? You may 
advise me to go to live at Bologna lo eat sausages. 'The sausages 
there are the Iwsl in the world ; they lose iimcli by being carried.' 

On Saturday, May y, Mr. Oeiupster'' and 1 had agn-ed to dine 
by ourselves at the BrilisU Coffee Inaise. Joluisiui, on whom I 
happened to call in the morning, said he would Join us, which he 
did, and wc H[)ciit a very agreeable ibi)', though I recollect but 
little of what passed. 

He said, ‘ Walpole was a minister given by the King to the 


Scotland, and s|mke siitlt lir«a<l 
Scotch that he Btaiuls cntcrctl in dir 
University books at Oxfcinl ns born 
at Bath, the Vice-Uhanc-rllor mis¬ 
taking let's Perth' Fitnnauricc's 
SkelbunUy i. 87. 

' The asterisks seem to show tiuu 
BeaUle and Robertson arc mrnnt, 
Thl.s is rendered mnre prolinidr frnm 
llie fact that the last paragraph is 
about Scotchmen. 


■' Sre ante, ii. 51. 

‘ tUiiwrll's fiirnil was very likely 
ids Itrciilier It.ivi<!, who Imd long 
rf'iidfd in Viilrtu in. In that ease, 
Joimsnn lame round to Boswell's 
opinion, for he wrote, 'be will 
lind .Simhitul but a sorry place after 
twelve yenis' resitlent'c in a Imppier 
( limnte A""*'. April ay, lylto. 

^ Her ante^ i. 44 j, note a. 
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‘ P^icious in/romissnm' 
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people: Pitt was a minister trivet) liy the paiiiU; tu the Ki 
as an adjunct.’ 

■ ‘The misfortune of Goldsmith in conversaiinfi i-' thi**: h« 
on without knowiiiff how he is to get oil*. His |«rniii* i4 
but his knowledge is .small. A.s they s:i>- nl'n gem-roti'* rnai 
a pity he is not rich, we may .say nf (itiklsmtlh, it i"* A p»t>' 
not knowing. He would not keep liis knou letlgr to hiin«! 

Before leaving London this year, I consulte*! him uf 
question purely of Scotch law. It was held ol c»ld, aiut 
for a long period, to be an c.stablished princifile in (hat bw 
whoever intermeddled with the eflects of a |irrsoo 
out the interposition of legal authority to guanl a|;4)ti<il rmfo 
rhent, should be subjected to i)ay all the ilefils of ihedcrra* 
having been guilty of what was technically callt:«l rirufUM i 
mission. The Court of Se.ssion had gradually rcl.ntrd tlir * 
ness of this princii>lc, where the interference pr«»4r«l hail 
inconsiderable. In a ca.se' which eame iH-ftire timl C‘«tsr 
preceding winter, I had laboured to jtersiiade the Judg 
return to the ancient law. It was my own sincere opitthns, 
they ought to adhere to it; but 1 had e.'chausieil all »ny 
of reasoning in vain. John.son thought as I did ; and in «»rd 
assist me in my application to the Court for u rcvi*t»« 
alteration of the judgement, he tlictaleil to rne the folio 
argument:— 


‘ This, we are told, ia a law wiiich has its for< c only from (lie 
practice of the Court: and may, therefore, he stispcmleil ut iwp 
as the Court shall think proper. 

Concerning the power of the Court to make or la sMiufjeiitl i 
we have no intention to inquire. It is Kullicient for uur |cMr|w« 
every just law is dictated by reason; and tluu the [»rariirc «f 
legal Court is regulated by etiuiiy. It is tlw (|uaii!y t.f rc**tsii I 
invariable and constant j and of ciiuity, to give to one man »ii 
t e same case, is given to another. The advanlage which littwi 
enves rom law is this; that the law gives every man u rule »»f m 
and prescribes a, mode of conduct whicli slmll enittlc him i»i llte 
port and protection of society. That the law may he a rule of m 
It IS necessary that it be known; it is neressary that it tw |WfrrtM 
and stable. The law is the measure of civil rigid ; hut if the itw; 
e c angea e, t le extent of the thing measured never can lie setti 
- against Smith and Armour. Hoswiti.i, 





‘ To permit a law to he modifietl at discretion, is to leave the com¬ 
munity without law. It is to withdraw the direction of that iiuhlick 
wisdom, by which the deficiencies of private understandini' are to be 
sujiplied. It is to suffer the rash and ignorant to act at discretion, and 
then to depend for the legality of that action on the sentence of the 
Judge. He that is thus governed, lives not bylaw, but by opinion ; 
not by a certain rule to which he can apjily his intention before he 
acts, but by an uncertain and variable opinion, which he can never 
know l)ut after he has (;oinniittcd the act on which that opinion .shall 
be passed. He lives by a law, (if a law it be,) which he can never 
know before he has offended it. To this case, may be justly applied 
that imiiortant i)rinciple, misera est sen<ilus u/>t Jus est out huofiniUm 
aut va^um. If Intromission be not criminal till it exceeds a certain 
point, and that point be unsettled, and conscciuently diHerent in dif¬ 
ferent minds, the right of Intromission, and the right of the (Creditor 
arising from it, are all Jura vaj^a, and, by conseiiuence, are Jura m- 
co,c:Hila ; and the result can be no oilier than a misera seniiius, an 
uncertainty concerning the event of action, a servile dependence on 
private opinion. 

'It maybe urged, and with great plausibility, that there may be 
Intromission without fraud; wliich, however true, will by no means 
justify an occasional and arbitrary relaxation of the law. 'I'iie end of 
law is protection as well ns vengeance. Indeed, vengeance is never 
used but to strengthen protection. That society tmly is well govi-rned, 
where life is freed from danger and from Ku.spicit)n; where possession 
i.s so .sheltered by salutary proliibition.s, tli.al viiilatioii is prevented 
more frc(iuently than punished. Such a prohibition was this, while it 
operated with its original force. 'The creililor of the dec e.ised w.is not 
only without loss, but without fear. He was not to seek a remedy for 
an injury suffered; for, injury was warded off. 

'As the law has been sometimes administered, it lays us open to 
wounds, because it is imagined to have the power of healing, ’lo punish 
fraud when it is detected, is the proper act of vindictive justice ; but to 
prevent fraiuls, and make punishment unnecessary, is the great employ¬ 
ment of legislative wisdom. To iierniit Intromission, and to jninish 
fraud, is to make law no better than a pitfall. 'I'o tread u|)on the brink 
is safe; but to come a step further is tlestruclion. Hut, surdy, it iti 
better to enclose the gulf, and hinder all access, than hy encouraging 
us to advance a little, to entice us afterwards a little further, and let 
us perceive our folly only by our destruciion. 

‘ As law supplies the weak with adventitious strength, it likewifte 
enlightens the ignorant witli extrinsiek underatanding. J^aw teaches 
us to know when we commit injury, anti when we suffer it. It foxes 

certain 


certain marks upon actions, by which wc lire achnunchctl tw «k» < 
forbear them. Qui sihi Arw tffnj'frai in one ot the feU 

mnquam cadet in UlicUa. He who ticrcr itUf.iniis ul all. vtill ii 

intromit with fraudulent intentions. 

‘The relaxation of the law against vicious iimc.tiiiH*.ii.t( h-w i 
;very favourably represented by a great master «.l imcphHk-nrc» 
■words have been cxltibited with imnire!.s.iry l>om|i. anti ?'4-cm ti 
considered as incsiatibly decisive. The great tm.ment of Sis* iwlh 
makes it necessary to examine his position. " .Some SR«< ' 
he,) before the ferocity of the inlialtitants of fhi*. p.irf of the i-ttoid 
subdued, the utmost severity of the civil law- w.i« nn t-rtary, to rr# 
individuals from plundering etich oilier, 'rims, the man who i 
meddled irregularly with tlie moveables of a person dri rawed, 
subjected to all tlie debts of the deceased wilboiil limilatHm, 
makes a branch of the law ol Scotlaiul, known by the n.ime t‘t 
inlromimon\ and so rigidly was this regiil.iiioii iip|*licd in owr t,j 
of r.aw, that the most trilling moveable abslrac te«l maM fide, 'mbl* 
the intcrmeddler to the foregoing consei|Uem vs, whu h pruvrtl in « 
instances a most rigorous pimi.shnient. Hut tins sewnty wa» tirrei 
in order to siilidue the undisciplineil nature of our 
extremely remarkahle, that in iiroportion to tuir improvenirtit trt 
ners, this regulation has been grathisdly soficm-t!, utui applied Is; 
sovereign Court with a siiaring hand,'* 

‘ I find myself under a necessity of olwvrving, that this Iwmcd 
judicious writer has not accuriUely liistinguislivd the UetiriewiCT 
demands of the diflerent conditions of human life, whit h, tram a tfc 
of savageness and independenee, in which tdl laws are vain, 
may pass, by innumerable gradations, to a state of re< iprm <ti 
in which laws shall be no longer necessary. Men are tsrst wik! 
unsocial, living each man to himself, taking from the weak, and I 
■ to tlie strong. In tlieir first coaliticms of soi iciy, much of thw 
savageness Is retained. Of general happiness, the prcnltnt of gc 
confidence, there is yet no tliought. Men conliruic to |ir*i»ittiic 
own advantages by the nearest way; and the uimoiit wveriiy 
civil law is necessary to restrain individuals fmm pUmderinji each i 
The restraints then necessary, are restraints from plunder, Irom » 
publick vnolence, and undisguised oppression. 'I'be frruc itf o 
ancestors, as of all other nations, produced not fr.utd, but rapme, 
had not yet learned to cheat, and attvmptvtl only to rob. As !(» 
grow more polished, with the knowledge of gotKl, men attain l»k 
dexterity in evil. Open rapine becomes less frcijucni, and vi« 
gives way to cunning, Those who before invaded fasiure* and sW 
' Lord Karnes, in his Historical Lmo TraiH. fUftWEtu 

he 
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house.s, now licgin to enrich theinsclves tiy unetiunl conlracls and 
fraiKiulcnt inlroinission.s. It is not again.st the violence of ferocity, Init 
the circumventions of deceit, that lliis law was frameil; and 1 am afraid 
tlie increase of commerce, and the incessant slrii|, 4 ;le tor tit hes which 
commerce excites, j^ive ns no prospect of an end siieedily to he ex¬ 
pected of artifice ami fraud. It tlierefore seems to lie iiti veiy con¬ 
clusive reaHtmiuf,t, wliich connects those two [)ro|iosiiiiins ; “ the ntuion 

is become less ferocious, anti therefore the laws ajt.iinst fr.ind ;ind 
emn * shall he relaxed." 

‘Whatever reason may have influenced tlie Jitdttes to a rcl:ix;ition of 
the law, it was not that the nation was grown Ies.s fierce; and, 1 am 
afraid, it cannot he allirmed, that it is grown less fraudulent. 

‘Since this law has been represented as rigorously and iinreasfinahly 
])enal, it seems not improper to consider what are the condition.s and 
qualilie.s tliat make the jnstice or propriety of a penal law. 

‘ 'I’o m.ike a penal law reasonahlo anil just, two conditions are 
necessary, and two [iroper. It is necessary that the law should he 
adequate to its end; tliat, if it he olwerved, it shall prevent the evil 
against wliicli it is directed. It is, secondly, ncces.sary that the end 
of the law he of such importance, as to deserve the sci nriiy of a penal 
sanction. Tlie otlicr ccinditions of a penal law, which lliough not 
alisolutely necessary, are to a very liigh degree fit, are, that to ihu 
moral violation of the law there are many leinplation.s, and that of the 
physical observance there is great facility. 

‘All tliese conditions ap|)arenily cnuciir to justify the law whii h we 
are now considering. Us eml is tlie security of propedy; and properly 
very often of grctil value. 'I'he uicllual by whit h it cllei is tlie set uiily 
is efiicacious, liccausc it admits, in its original rigour, no gr.ul.iiions of 
injury; Iml keeps guilt ami innocence up.ni, by a dl^.tinl t and tlcfiniie 
limitation, lie tliat intromits, is (riniinal; he lluil intromits ritii, is 
innocent. Of the two secondary considenitions it ciinnot he tleitied 
tliat hotli are in our favour, 'riie teiii|it!iiion to intromit is frr’|uenl 
and strong; so strong ami so frequent, as to require the utimmt activity 
of justice, and vigilance of caution, to withstand il.s prevalence; and 
the method by whit h a man may entitle himself to legal intromission, 
is so open and so facile, tliat to neglect it is a [iroof of fraudulent 
intention: for wliy slioiiltl a man omit to do (Init for reasons which he 
will not confcs.s,) that which lie can dti m easily, ami that which he 
knows to be required by the law? If tempuilion were rare, a penal 
law might be deemed unncce.s,sary. If the duty enjoined by the law 
were of difficult performance, omissioii, ilumgli it could not be justified, 

' ‘Covin. A deceitful agreement between two or more to the hurt of 
another.’ Johnson’s Dkfmttuy, 


might 



might be pitied. But in the present ease, neitlier e(iiiity nor com¬ 
passion operate against it. A useful, a neie.s.sary law is broken, not 
only without a reasonable motive, but with all the indiu einunls to 
obedience that can be derived from .safety and facility. 

‘ I therefore return to my original position, that a law, la have its 
effect, must be permanent and stable. It may be said, in the language 
of the schools. Lex non redpit majus et minus, we may have a law, or 
we may have no law, but we cannot have half a law. W'e iriiist eitlier 
have a rule of action, or be permitted tp act by discretion and by 
chance. Deviations from the law must be uniformly punished, or no 
man can be certain when he shall be safe. 

‘ That from the rigour of the original institution tliis (lotirt lias some¬ 
times departed, cannot be denied. Hut, as it is evident that such 
deviation.s, as they make law iimxTtain, make life mi.safe, 1 liniw, that 
of departing from it there will now lie an eml; that the wisdi>m of 
our ancestors will be treated with due reverence; and that consiiitent 
and steady decisions will furnish the [)ec)ple with a rule of tu tion, and 
leave fraud and fraudulent intromission no future hope of iniputiily of 
escape.’ 


With such comprchcn.sion of mind, anti .such cloanieiis of 
penetration, did he thus trotit a .subject altogether new to him, 
without any other preparation than tny htiving .slated to him the 
arguments which had been lused on each .sitle of llic tiuestion. 
His intellectual powers appeared with peculiiir hi.stre. when tried 
against tltose of a writer of so much fame as 1 ,ord Kames, and 
that too in hi.s Lordship’s own department 


This masterly argument, after 

‘ Lord Kamos {Sketches of the 
History of Man, iv. i68) says 
‘The unclisdpliried manners of our 
forefathers in Scotland made n law 
necessary, that whoever intemieddlcd 
irregularly with the goods of a de¬ 
ceased person should be subjected to 
pay all his debts, however extensive, 

A duo submission to legal authority 
has in effect abrogated that severe 
law, and it is now [1774] scarce ever 
heard of.’ Scott introduces Lord 
Karnes in Redgauntlet, at tlie end of 
chap, I of i\xa Narrative : —“‘What’s 
the matter with the auldbitch next?" 
said an acute metaphysical judge, 
though somewhat coarse in his man¬ 


being prefticetl anti concluded 

ners, aside to his brethren,' In Ik>»« 
well’s piicm ’Lhc Court of 
Garlamt, where the .Scotch judges 
each givejutignient, we read:™- 
‘Alemore the Jutigtneiu a» illegal 
blames, 

"’Tis ctpiity, you bitch,’* replies ray 
Lord Kames.' 

Chainljcrs’s Trudithn't of Rdinhur^t 
ii. t6i. Mr, fhnntliersi adds (ft. lytj 
that when Karnes retired from the 
Bench,' after addreKsitig his brethtr-o 
in a solemn .speet h, in going out as 
the door of the court rttorn, he turned 
about, anti cfiHting them a last lw»k, 
cried,in his usual familiar tone," Fare 
ye a’ woci, ye bitclies."' 


with 




with some .scntcnccH of in)''own, and {garnished with llu; ii.sual 
fonnularicH, was actually printed and laiil lu'forc tin- Lords of 
Session', but without success. My res[K!cU'd friend Lord I lailes, 
however, one of that honourable bod)', had critical sayacily 
cnouyh to di.scover a more than ordinary hand in the rctition. 
I told him Dr. John.son had favoured me with his pen. Ilis 
Lordship, with woiulerful at/iiiu'Ji, [lointed out e.Mactly where his 
composition beyan, and where it ended-’. Hut that I may do 
impartial justice, and conform to the yreal rule of t tnirls, Siiitin 
cuique tribuito, I must adil, that their [.ord.ship.s in yeneral, 
thouyh they were pleased to call ihi.s 'a well-tlrawn paper,' 
preferred the former vciy inferiour petition which I had written ; 
thus confirming the truth of an obsei-vation made to me by one 
of their niunlicr, in a merry mood : ‘ My dear Sir, yive ynur.self 
no trouble in the com[)o.sition of the papers you iiresent to us ; 
for, indeed, it is castiny pearls before swine.' 

I renewed my solicitations that Dr. Johnson would thi.s year 
accompli.sh his long-intended visit to Scotland. 


‘I’o Jamks Tloswm.i., H.sg. 

' Dkar Sir, . 

•'rhe regret has not been little with which I have mishcd a 
journey so |iregnaiu with pleasing expeelations, as dial in which I could 
]iroiui.se myself not only the gralifiealion of curiosity, both r.ilioiial and 
fanciful, but the delight of seeing those whom 1 love and esteem. 

Hut such has been tlic <ourse ol things, that I 
could not come; and such has been, I am afraid, the state of my hmlv, 
that it would not well have seconded my itu linaiion. My body, I 
think, grows belter, and I refer my hopes to another year; for I am 
very sincere in my de.sign to pay the visit, and take the ramble. In the 
mean lime, do not omit any opportunity of keeping up a favotirabk! 
opinion of me in the minds of any of my friemls. Heattie's book' is, 


‘ At this time there were no i ivil 
juries in Scotlaml. ‘ but this was 
made up for, to a eeiiain extent, liy 
the Supremo Court, eonsisiing of no 
fewer than fifteen judgest; wlio formed 
a sort of judicial jury, and weie dealt 
with as such. The great mass of the 
bu»ine.«s was carried on liy writing.’ 
Cockburn'«yi^ny, i. 87. See 
Jan, 19, 177s, note. 


" in like manner, lie liad dis* 
eovered the /»'A- of Choynol to he 
Jointsiin’s. Itoswcirs I/tfbrhkSt Aug. 
17. 1774. 

’ The t 'iuiy on Truth, published 
in M.iy, 1770. beatiie wrote on 
.Sept. yo. 177a : - ‘The fourth ealitiim 
ot luy Ajtiriy is now in the press.' 
1 -'o(1h:s‘» fkrtttie, cd. t 83 .|, ft. i y.). 
Three trattslations—KrcncIi, tliiich, 
I believe, 


I believe, every day more liked] at least, I like it more, as I look more 
upon it. 

‘I am glad if you got credit by your cause, and am yet oi 
opinion, that our cause was good, and that the determination oughi 
to have been in your favour, i’oor HasticI think, hutl but hit 
deserts. 

'You promised to get me a little rindar, you may add to it a link 
Anacreon. 

'The leisure which I cannot enjoy, it will 1 )C a pleasure to hear lha 
you employ upon the anticjuitics of the feuclal establishment. 1 ht 
■whole system of ancient tenures is gradually passing awayj and I wisl 
to have the knowledge of it prcsci-ved adeciuatc and c;om]>lcte. Fo: 
such an institution makes a very imjjortant part of the history of man 
kind. Do not forget a design so worthy of a scholar who Bludics thi 
laws of his country, and of a gentleman who may naturally l>c curioir 
to know the condition of his own ancestors, 

‘ I am, dear Sir, 

‘ Yours with great alfcction, 

‘ Sam Jchinson.' 

‘August 31, 1772”.’ 

and Gennan—had, it seems, already mcrly great command of my atter 
appeared. /A p. 121. ‘Mr. Johnson lion, and what I did not like coul 
made Goldsmith a comical answer forbear to think on. Uui of thi 
one day, when scorning to repine at power, which is of the highest \w 
the success of Beattie’s £ssay on portance to the tranquillity of life, 
Trtith. Here's such a stir,” said he, have been so much exhausted, that 
" about a fellow that has written one do not go into a company toward 
book, and I have written many.” night, in which I foresee anythin 
“Ah, Doctor,” snys he, “there go disagreealilc, nor enquire after m) 
two and forty sixpences you know tiling to wliidi I am not inditTeren 
to one guinea.”’ Piozzi’s Anec. p. lest sometliing, wliich I know to 1 : 
179. See Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. i, notliing, slioulcl fasten upon my ims 
1773. ginalion, and hinder me from sleef 

‘ See ante, ii. 144, 183. Notes and Queries, 6tli S., v. 38 

“ On the same day he wrote to Dr. On Oct. 6 lie wrote to Dr. Taylor : • 
Taylor:—‘Your uneasiness at the ‘I am now witlrin a few lumre 1 
misfortunes of your relations, I com- being aide to send the wluilo IH 
prclicnd perhaps too well. It was an tionary to the press [ante, ii. 155 
irresistible obtrusion of a disagree- and though I often went sluggish 
aide image, wliich you always wisliccl to tlic work, I am not mucli dcliglut 
away, liut could not dismiss, an in- at die co[inpletion]. My purpose 
ccasant persecution of a troublesome to come down to Lichfiekl next wcel 
thought, ncitiier to be pacified nor Jb. p. 422. He stayed Homo wcel 
ejected. Such has of late been the there and in Aslilsoume. Pioa 
state of my own mind. 1 had for- Letters, i, 55-70, 
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'My ])kar Sir, 


''I'd Hr. Johnson. 

‘ I’-iliiiliuiRli, Dfi', 25, 1772. 

4c ^ « 

‘T was imich disaiiiioiuU'il tliiU yon did tuit coiir' to Scodand 
last aulninn. However, I imusl own tlial yonr leit<T piineiUH me IVoin 
(•oinj)laiiiin{^; not only Ijecaii-se I am .sen.silile dial llie slate ol yniir 
Iteallli was lint too good an exciise, lint lieeanse yon write in a strain 
wliich shews that yon have agreeable views of the selieine wliiili 
we have so long iiroposed. 

# « 4i 41 4 ) ¥ 

‘ I coinmuniealcd to Ueatlie what you said of hia book in yotir last 
letter to me. He. writes to me thus: "Von judge very rightly in snii- 
IKising that Dr, Johnson’s favourable opinion of iny book must give me 
great delight. Indeed it is impossible for me to say how much 1 am 
gratified by it; for there is not a man upon earth whose good opinion 
] wotild be more ambitiou.s to cultivate. His Utlenl.s and hi.*) virtue.^ I 
reverence more than any words can express. 'Hie extraordinary civilities ' 
(the paternal attentions I should rather say,) and the many instructions 
I have had the Irononr to receive from him, will to me be a iierpetual 
Bourcc of pleasure in the recollection, 

Dum memof ipse mel, dum spiritus hos reflet a tins \ 

“ I had still some thought.s, while the .summer Imslcd, of being obliged 
to go to [.oiidon on some little business; otherwise 1 should leil.iinly 
have troubled him with a letter si'veral months ago, and given some 
vent to my gratitude and admiration, 't his I inienil lo do. as soon as 
I am left a little at leisure. .Mean time, if yon have oei .e.ion to write 
to him, I beg you will offer him my most respeeiinl r omplimenls, and 
aKsiire him of the simerity of my ati.u lnnenl and the w.irmlh of my 
gratitude.” 

4t * 

‘ f am, &e. 

'Jamus ItosWKi.i..' 

1773: -CTAT. 64,] In 177.1 his truly pitlilicalintt wm an 
edition of his folio Didionar}', with atklilioiis anil coiTcctionu * j 

* See a/ffn, ii. i<|t, note 3. (.t/ma/er, ii. 179) that «lm«t 1774, 

“'While of myself ! yet may luiviiig t>itit him iluit he had deelirteti 
think, while breath my body sways.' tn edit .1 m-w edition t»f Chambers's 
Morris’s jfineids^ iv. IHtlhnury «/ the Arts and Seiemet, 

' It should Mem tlmt this die 'Jnhmion replieti that if t would mil 
titmary work was not unpleasaiit umleruke it, he would, 1 expressed 
lo Johnson ; for Stockdalc rctorda my astoiibhment that, in his easy 

nor 



nor did he, so far as is known, furnish any productions of his | 

fertile pen to any of his numerous friends or dependants, except t 

the Preface' to his old amanuensis Macbean’s Dictionary of 
Ancient Geography'^. His Shakspearc, indeed, which had been 
received with high approbation by the publick, and gone through , 
several editions, was this year re-published by George Steevens, 

Esq., a gentleman not only deeply skilled in ancient learning, 
and of very extensive reading in English literature, especially 
the early writers, but at the same time of acute discernment and 
elegant tasted It is almost unnecessary to say, that by his 
great and valuable additions to Dr. Johnson’s work, he justly 
obtained considerable reputation: 

' Divisum imperium cum Jove Ccesar habet^t i 

i 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. ^ 

‘Dear Sir, 1 

‘ I have read your kind letter much more than the elegant 

circumstances, he should think of which Johnson was to take the de¬ 
preparing a now edition of a tedious, partment of ethics, and that Dr. 
scientific dictionary, “ Sir,” said he, Burney finished the article y)r/V«/V/a«. 

“ k like that muddling work.” He The scheme came to nothing, 
allowed some time to go by, during ^ We may doubt Steevens’s taste, 
which another editor was found—Dr. Garrick ‘ produced Hanitet ml\\ al- 
Rees. Immediately after this intel- terations, rescuing,’ as iie said, ‘ that 
ligence he called on me, and his noble playfrom all the rubbish of the 
first words were:—“It is gone, fifthact’(««/c,ii.8s,note7.) .Steevens 
Sir.”’ wrote to Garrick:—‘I expect great 

‘ He, however, wrote, or partly pleasure from the perusal of your 
wrote, an Epitaph on Mrs. Bell, wife altered Hamlet. It is a circumstance 
of his friend John Bell, Esq., brother in favour of the poet which I have 
of the Reverend Dr. Bell, Prebendary long been wishing for. You had 
of Westminster, which is printed in better throw what remains of the 
his Works [i. 151]. It is in English piece into a farce, to appear immedi- 
prose, and has so little of his manner, ately afterwards. No foreigner who 
that I did not believe he had any hand should happen to be present at the 
in it, till I was satisfied of the fact by exhibition, would ever believe it was 
the authority of Mr. Bell. BOSWELL, formed out of the lopping-s and ex- 
.‘The epitaph is to be seen in the crcscenccs of the tragedy itself. You 
parish cluirch ofWatford.’ Hawkins’s may entitle it The Grave-Diggers; 

Johnson, p. 471. with the pleasant Humours of Osric, 

” See i. 187. Mme. D’Arblay the Danish Macaroni.' Garrick Cor- 
{Memoirs of Dr. Burtiey, i. 271) says res. i. 451. 

that this year Goldsmith projected a ‘ A line of an epigram in the Life 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, in of Virgil, ascribed to Donatus. 

Pindar 




Aetat. 64 .] A Mzsguerade in Edinburgh. 
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Pindar which it accompanied. I am always glad to find myself not 
forgotten; and to be forgotten by you would give me great uneasiness. 
My northern friends have never been unkind to me; I have from you, 
dear Sir, testimonies of affection, which I have not often been able to 
excite; and Dr. Beattie rates the testimony which I was desirous of 
paying to his merit, much higher than I should have thought it reason¬ 
able to expect. 

‘I have heard of your masquerade'. What says your synod to such 
innovations? I am not studiously scrupulous, nor do I think a mas¬ 
querade either evil in itself, or very likely to be the occasion of evil; yet 
as the world thinks it a very licentious relaxation of manners, I would 
not have been one of the first masquers in a country where no mas¬ 
querade had ever been before 

‘A new edition of my great Dictionary is printed, from a copy which 
I was persuaded to revise; but having made no preparation, I was able 
to do very little. Some superfluities I have expunged, and some faults 
I have corrected, and here and there have .scattered a remark; but the 
main fabrick of the work remains as it was. I had looked very little 
into it since I wrote it, and, I think, I found it full as often better, as 
worse, than I expected. 

‘Baretti and Davies have had a furious quarreP; a quarrel, I think, 
irreconcileable. Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy, which is expected 
in the spring. No name is yet given it"*. The chief diversion arises 

‘ Given by a lady at Edinburgh. 

Boswell. 

^ There had been masquerades in 
Scotland; but not for a veiy long 
time. Boswell. ‘Johnson,’ as Mr. 

Croker observes, ‘had no doubt seen 
an account of the masquerade in the 
Gent. Mag. for January,’ p. 43. It is 
stated there that ‘ it was the first mas¬ 
querade ever seen in Scotland.’ Bos¬ 
well appeared as a dumb Conjurer. 

^ Mrs. Thrale recorded in 1776, 
after her quarrel with Baretti :—‘ I 
had occasion to talk of him with Tom 
Davies, who spoke with horror of his 
ferocious temper ; “ and yet,” says I, 

“there is great sensibility about 
Baretti. I have seen tears often 
stand in his eyes.” “ Indeed,” re¬ 
plies Davies, “ I should like to have 
seen that sight vastly, when—even 
butchers weep.”’ Hayward’s Piozai, 
ii. 340. Davies said of Goldsmith : — 

trom 


‘He least of all majrkind approved 
Baretti’s conversation; he considered 
him as an insolent, overbearing- 
foreigner.’ Davies, in the same pas¬ 
sage, speaks of Baretti as ‘ this un¬ 
happy Italian.’ Davies’s Garrick., ii. 
168. As this was published in 
Baretti’s life-time, the man could 
scarcely have been so ferocious as he 
was described. 

‘ There were but a few days left 
before the comedy was to be acted,, 
and no name had been found for it. 
“We are all in labour,” says Johnson, 
whose labour of kindness had been 
untiring throughout, “ for a name to 
Goldy’s play.” [See Boswell’s He¬ 
brides, Oct. 14, 1773.] What now- 
stands as the second title. The 
Mistakes of a Night, was originally 
the only one ; but it was thought un¬ 
dignified for a comedy. The Old 
House a New Inn was suggested in 
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from a stratagem by which a lover is made to mistake his future father- 
in-law’s house for an inn. This, you see, borders upon farce. The 
dialogue is quick and gay, and the incidents are so prepared as not to 
seem improbable. 

‘ I am sorry that you lost your cause of Intromission, because I yet 
think the arguments on your side unanswerable. But you seem, I 
think, to say that you gained reputation even by your defeat; and 
reputation you will daily gain, if you keep Lord Auchinleck’s precept in 
your mind, and endeavour to consolidate in your mind a firm and 
regular system of law, instead of picking up occasional fragments. 

‘My health seems in general to improve; but I have been troubled 
for many weeks with a vexatious catarrh, which is somctimc.s sulTiciently 
distressful. I have not found any great effects from bleeding and 
physick; and am afraid, that I must expect help from brighter days and 
softer air. 

‘Write to me now and then; and whenever any good befalls you, 
make haste to let me know it, for no one will rejoice at it more than, 
dear Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘London, Feb. 24, 1773.’ 

‘You continue to stand very high in the favour of Mrs. Thralc.’ 


While a former edition of my work was passing through the 
press, I was unexpectedly favoured with a packet from Phila¬ 
delphia, from Mr. James Abercrombie, a gentleman of that 
country, who is pleased to honour me with very high praise of 
my Life of Dr. Johnson. To have the fame of my illustrious 
friend, and his faithful biographer, echoed from the New World 
is extremely flattering ; and my grateful acknowledgements 
shall be wafted across the Atlantick. Mr. Abercrombie has 
politely conferred on me a considerable additional obligation, by 
transmitting to me copies of two letters from Dr. Johnson to 
American gentlemep. ‘ Gladly, Sir, (says he,) would I have sent 


place of it, but dismissed as awk¬ 
ward. Sir Joshua offered a much 
better name to Goldsmith, saying, 
“You ought to call it The Bellas 
Stratagem, and if you do not I will 
damn it.” When Goldsmith, in whose 
ear perhaps a line of Dryden’s lin¬ 
gered, hit upon She Stoops to Con¬ 
quer t Forster’s Goldsmith, ii. 337, 


and Northcote’s Reynolds, i. 285, 
Mr. Forster quotes the line of Dry- 
den as 

‘ But kneels to conquer, and but 
stoops to rise.’ 

In Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, iii. I3r, 
the line is given, 

‘But stoops to conquer, and but 
kneels to rise.’ 


you 



‘To H-n>. 


‘ Sir, 

'That in tin: hurry of a autklen departure you should yet find 
leisure to consult iny convenienre, is a degree of kindness, and an 
instance of regard, not only lieyoiul my claims, hut aliove my expecta¬ 
tion. You are not mistaken in supposing that I set a high value on my 
American friends, and that you siretuld confer a very valuable fiwour 
upon me by giving me an oiiportunity of keeping myself in their 
memory. 

‘ I have taken the liberty of troubling you with a p.acket, to which I 
wish a safe and s[)eedy conveyance, liecausc I wish a safe and speedy 
voyage to him that conveys it. I am, Sir, 

‘ Your rno.st humble servant, 

'Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ London, Johnson's-cmirt, 

Fleet street, March j), ly/i' 


‘To Till'; ki'.vi'.UKNi) Mu. W'liriK’. 

for yiitir friends accompanies you across the 
sinic observed by Horace', that no shi[) could 
have been attended in your voyage by other 
by bcnevoleiif e ami < tnisiancy; and I boiie care did not often 

Tlie impression is not magnificent, 
the [irintcr seems to have expected 
the peoiilc. I'liu little book has 


‘DI'IAk Siu, 

‘ \'our kindness 
Allantick. It was long 
leave cure beliiml; yon 
powers, 

shew tier face in tbeir c<impany. 

* r received the copy of 
hut it (lattiTfi an authonr, bcc.ttise 
that it would he htailereil aimiitH 

' This geiuU-man, wlm now rcsiilcs 
in America in a luiblii k i har.it irr of 
cnnsideralile dignity, drsiicd ili.ii Itis 
name might not lie ii.tioi fihcd.u lull 
length. llosWKi.i.. 

“ Now Dm lor While, and liidiop 
of the Kpisi o(ial t'hnuh in i't nns>l- 
vania. During his hist visit to Ktij;- 
land in 1771, a candidate fur holy 


orders, he was several limes in com¬ 
pany wiili 1 Jr. JolmHon, wlm cxprcBsecl 
a wish to see tlm edition of his 
/iVcrrc/mr, which Dr. White told him 
laid been printed in America. Dr. 
Wliiie, on Ids return, immediately 
seitl him a eoliy. liOSWEI.L, 
'Horace. iii. i. 34. 


been 




_ 'Ti'ctnslaho ns of Rasselas. 

and ^ French% Go 

tT K„ ■ / honour more by an American edition, 

engaire Zi”° happened since your departure tha ' 

now fnfJ ^ publick transactions the whole 

the 1 ' u 0 news-papers. Oppo.sition seems to despond 

the dissenters, though they have taken advantage of unsetUed time 
and a, government much enfeebled, seem not likety to gam any imm. 

rehearsal at Covent-Gardcu, t 

Si des^ ^ he mistaken. 

tmnK It deserves a very kind reception. 

=■ Mdonf haf the fnlfn' ' r subscription to the Thirty-nin 

Barettf ‘ Showing from Articles had, on Feb. 23 of this year, 

been rejected by 1S9 i f.;. 

however, could satisfy ‘him^Mr 742 - 758 . A bill for tho 

the translation of L Protestant Dissenters that 


' See/or/, Oct. 12, 1779, 

=■ Malone had the following from 
Baretti‘ Baretti made a translation 
of Jiasselas into French. He never 
however, could satisfy himself with 
the translation of the first sentence, 
which is uncommonly lofty. Men- 
tioning this to Johnson, the latter 
said, after thinking two or three 
minutes, " Well, take up the pen, and 
if you can understand my pronuncia¬ 
tion, I will see what I can-do.” He 
then dictated the sentence to the 
translator, which proved admirable, 
and was immediately adopted.’ 
Prior’s Malone, p. 161. Baretti, 
"u- ^ note on his copy of 

Fiozzi Letters, i. 225, says ‘John¬ 
son never wrote to me French, 
but when he translated for me the 
first paragraph of his Rasselas.’ That 
Johnson’s French was faulty, is shown 
y his letters in that lang'uage. 
Ante, ii. 82, a.nd ^ost, under Nov. 12 
1775 - ■ 

^ It has been translated into Ben¬ 
galee, Hungarian, Polish, Modern 
Greek, and Spanish, besides the lan¬ 
guages mentioned by Johnson. Dr 
J. Macaulay’s Bibliography of Rasse- 
las It reached its fifth edition by 
y6l. . A Bookseller of the Last 
Century,^ p. 243. In the same book 
IP. 19) it is mentioned that ‘a six¬ 
teenth share in The Rambler wa.s sold 
for ^22 2r. 6rf.’ 

A motion in the House of Com¬ 
mons for a committee to consider 


-- w* ....»wuwoi.cniL j-'iaaGiuQib 

passed the Blouse of Commons by6j 
to 14 on March 25, was rejected in 
the House of Lords by 86 tp 38 011 
April 2. /i>. p. 790. 

= See /wi-, April 25, lyySjivvhefB 
Johnson says that ‘Colman [tlio 
manager] was prevailed on at last 
by much solicitation, nay, a kind 
of force, to bring it on.’ Mr. Pilrstcr 
{Life of Goldsmith, ii. 334-6) writes: 

*The actors and actresses had 
taken their tone from the manager. 
Gentleman Smith threw up Young 
Marlow; Woodward refused Tony 
Lumpkin ; Mrs. Abington declined 
Miss Hardcastle pn The AthentewHi 
No. 3041, it is pointed out that Mr*. 
Abington was not one of Colin an'* 
Company]; and, in the teeth o 
his own misgivings, Colman conic 
not contest with theirs. He would 
not suffer a new scene to be painted 
for the play, he refused to furnish 
even a new dress, and was careful to 
spread his forebodings as widely as 
he could.’ The play met with the 
greatest success. ‘There was a new 
play by Dr. Goldsmith ia'l night, 
which succeeded prodigii .iKsly.’ wmte 
Plorace Walpole {Letters, v. 452). 
The laugh was turned .against the 
doubting manager. Ten days after 
play had been brought out, ‘Jolin 
'I .S 
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‘ I shall soon publish a new edition of my large Dutmiary, I have 
been persuaded to revise it, and have mended some faults, but added 
little to its usefulness. 

‘No book has been published since your departure, of which much 
notice is taken. Faction only fills the town with pamphlets, and greater 
subjects are forgotten in the noise of discord. 

‘ Thus have I written, only to tell you how little I have to tell. Of 
myself I can only add, that having been afflicted many weeks with a 
very troublesome cough, I am now recovered. 

‘ I take the liberty which you give me of troubling you with a letter, 
of which you will please to fill up the direction. I am, Sir, 

‘Your most humble servant, 

‘Sam Johnson.’ 

‘Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, 

London, March 4, 1773.’ 

On Saturday, April 3 , the clay after my arrival in London this 
year, I went to his house late in the evening, and sat with Mrs. 
Williams till he came home. I found in the London Clironicle, 
Dr. Goldsmith’s apology ’ to the publick for beating Evans, 
a bookseller, on account of a paragraph in a newspaper published 
by him, which Goldsmith thought impertinent to him and to a 
lady of his acquaintance The apology was written so much in 
Dr. Johnson’s manner, that both Mrs. Williams and I supposed 
it to be his; but when he came home, he soon undeceived us. 
When he said to Mrs. Williams, ‘Well, Dr. Goldsmith’s manifesto 
has got into your paper ' I asked him if Dr. Goldsmith had 


wrote to Mrs. Thrale ;— ‘ C— [Col- 
man] is so distressed with abuse 
about his play, that he has solicited 
Goldsmith to take him off the rack of 
the newspapers! Pioszi Letters, i. 80. 
See post, just before June 22,1784, for 
Mr. Steevens’s account. 

‘ It was anything but an apology, 
unless apology is used in its old 
meaning of defence. 

: ” Nine days after She Stoops to 
Conquer was brought out, a vile libel, 
written, it is believed, by Kenriclc 
{ante, i. 497), was published by Evans 
in The London Packet. The libeller 
dragged in one of the Miss Hornecks, 
‘the Jessamy Bride’ of Goldsmith’s 
verse. Goldsmith, believing Evans 
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had written the libel, struck him with 
his cane. The blow was returned, for 
Evans was a strong man. ‘ He in¬ 
dicted Goldsmith for the assault, but 
consented to a compromise on his 
paying fifty pounds to a Welsh 
charity. The papers abused the 
poet, and stetidily turned aside from 
the real point in issue. At last he 
stated it himself, in an Address to the 
Pttblic, in the Daily Advertiser of 
March 31.’ Forster’s Goldsmith, ii. 
347-351. The libel is given in 
Goldsmith’s Misc, Works (1801), 
i. 103. 

3 ‘ Your paper,’ I suppose, because 
the Chronicle was taken in at Bolt 
Court, Ante, ii. 103. 
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written it, with an air that made him see I suspected it M 
though subscribed by Goldsmith. JOHNSON. ‘Sir, Di'. 
smith would no more have asked me to write such a tl 
that for him, than he would have asked me to feed him 
spoon, or to do anything else that denoted his imbecility, 
much believe that he wrote it, as if I had seen him do il 
had he shewn it to any one friend, he would not hav< 
allowed to publish it. He has, indeed, done it very well ; 
is a foolish thing well done. I suppose he has been so 
elated with the success of his new comedy, that he has tl 
every thing that concerned him must be of importance 
publick.’ Boswell. ‘ I fancy. Sir, this is the first time t 
has been engaged in such an adventure.’ JOHN.SON. ‘Why 
believe it is the first time he has beat-, he may have beefi 
before This, Sir, is a new plume to him.’ 

I mentioned Sir John Dalrymple’s Memoirs of Grcat-i 
and Ireland, and his discoveries to the prejudice o f Lord 
and Algernon Sydney. JOHNSON. ‘ Why, Sir, every bod 
had just notions of government thought them rascals befo 
is well that all mankind now see them to be rascals.’ BO£ 
‘ But, Sir, may not those discoveries be true without their 
rascals?’ Johnson. ‘Consider, Sir; would any of then 
been willing to have had it known that they intriguec 
France ? Depend upon it. Sir, he who does what he is 
should be known, has something rotten about him, 
Dalrymple seems to be an honest fellow *; for he tells c 
what makes against both sides. But nothing can be poor< 
his mode of writing, it is the mere bouncing of a scho' 
Great Hel but greater She! and such stuff 


' See Forster’s Goldsmith, i. 265, 
for a possible explanation of this 
sarcasm. 

° Horace Walpole is violent against 

Dalrymple and the King. ‘What 
must,’ he says, ‘be the designs of 
this reign when George III. encour¬ 
ages a Jacobite tvretch to hunt in 
France for materials for blackening 
the heroes who withstood the enemies 
of Protestantism and liberty.’ Jour¬ 
nal of the Reign of George III, i. 286. 


Mr. Hallam pointed out 
Croker that Johnson was spei 
Dalrymple’s description of tl 
ing of Lord and Lady Ru 
‘With a deep and noble s 
with a long and fixed look, i: 
respect and affection tinming! 
passion were expressed, Lo 
Lady Russell parted for e 
great in this last act of his 
she greater.’ Dalryinple’s M 
i- 31, SiiQ fast, April 30, i 

I 




I could not apfi'cc with him in this criticisin ; for thouj^di Sir 
John Dalryinplo's stylo is not rcffulurly formed in any respect, 
and one cannot help sniilinjj somctiiiles at his affcctcal j^ranc/ilo- 
qiicncc, there is in his writin|jf a poinUal vivacity, ami much of a 
gentlemanly s{)int. 

At Mr. Thrale's, in the evening, he repeated his usual para¬ 
doxical declamation against action in publick speaking'. ‘Action 
can have no effect upon rea.somihle minds, it may augment 
noise, but it never can enforce argument. If you speak to a dog, 
you use action ; you hold up your hand thus, because he is a 
brute : and in proportion as men are removeil from brutes, action 
will have the le.ss influence upon them.’ MlW. TllUALK. ‘What 
then, Sir, becomes of Demo.slhenc.s’.s saying? "Action, action, 
action r*' Joun.S(jn. ‘ Dcmo.sthenes, Madam, s[)oke to an 
assembly of brutes ; to a barbarous pco[)lo“.’ 

I thought it extraordinary, that he should deny the power of 
rhetorical action ui)on human nature, when it is [iroved by innu¬ 
merable facts in all stages of .society, Rcasonalile l)cings arc 
not solely reasonable. They have fancies which may l)c; pleased, 
pa.ssion.s which may be rou.sed. 

I.ord Chesterfield being menlitims!, Joluison remarked, that 
almost all of that celebrated mibleinan’s willy s.ayiiigs were 
puns^ lie, however, alloweil the merit of good wil to his l.ord 
ship's .saying of Lord Tyrawky :md himself, when both very 
old and infirm : ' Tyrawley and I have been dead llicse two 
years ; but we don’t choose to have it known.’ 

He talked with approbation of an iiUeiuled edition of The 

the foppery (if I ).Tlrym[iIe ; and llos. ftiven in W.ilpole's Keh;ti of (leorf'e 

well’s IMn'da, near tlie end, for //, iii. loH. I le tuul lieen .•Nnilinssiuliir 

Johnaon's iniitiUion of Dultyntple's at I.islinn, timl ‘even nlfeeled nnt 

stylo. to knosv wln’re the IhuiNe of Com- 

' .See rt/z/e, i. 3.14 nions was,' Walpole sayt i. 

” See (ink., ii, 17a. 2i,S, note) ilmi' I'ope liiei inentltmed 

^ Horace Walpole says : ‘ It was liis and another ainlias>«ador’>i werag- 
not ChesterfieUl's fault if he. had not lios in one of his tmKafiam 0/ 

wit! nothing exceeded his elforts in Jhr,uY' He refers to the lines in 

that point 1 and thoiigli they were far llie Imilalinni, i. fi. 1 act: — 
from producing the wit, they at least ‘ Co live with Hluirtrcs, in each vice 
amply )dclded the applause he aimed outdo 

at.’ Munoirs 0/ the Rei^n tf Cieiiri'ti K I's lewd cargo, or Ty - -y's crew.' 
//, i. SI, Kinuiud and Tyrawley, says Waliiole, 

A ciirioiia account of Tyrawley i« arc tncant. 

I' i 
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spectator, with notes ; two volumes of which had been prepared 
by a gentleman eminent in the literary world, and the materials 
which he had collected for the remainder had been transferred to 
another hand h He observed, that all works which describe 
manners, require notes in sixty or seventy years, or less ; and 
told us, he had communicated all he knew that could throw light 
upon The Spectator. He said, ‘ Addison had made his Sir 
Andrew Freeport a true Whig, arguing against giving charity to 
beggars, and throwing out other such ungracious sentiments ; but 
that he had thought better, and made amends by making him 
found an hospital for decayed farmers tie called for the 
volume of The Spectator, in which that account is contained, and 
read it aloud to us. He read so well, that every thing acquired 
additional weight and grace from his utterance ^ 

The conversation having turned on modern imitations of 
ancient ballads, and some one having praised their simplicity, he 
treated them with that ridicule which he always displayed when 
that subject was mentioned k 

' According to Chalmers, who 
himself has performed this task. Dr. 

Percy was the first of these gentle¬ 
men, and Dr. John Calder the second. 

Croker. 

’ Sir Andrew Freeport, after giving 
money to some importunate beggars, 
says ‘ I ought to give to an hospital 
of invalids, to recover as many useful 
subjects as I can, but I shall bestow 
none of my bounties upon an alms¬ 
house of idle people; and for the 
same reason I should not think it a 
reproach to me if I had withheld my 
charity from those common beggars.’ 

The Spectator, No. 232. This paper 
is not by Addison. In No. 549, which 
is by Addison, Sir Andrew is made 
to found ‘ an almshouse for a dozen 
superannuated husbandmen.’ I have 
before(ii. 119) contrasted the opinions 
of Johnson and Fielding as to 
almsgiving. A more curious con¬ 
trast is afforded by the following 
ppsage in Tom Jones, book i. chap, 
iiiT have told my reader that Mr. 

Allworthy inherited a large fortune,' 

He 


that he had a good heart, and no 
family. Hence, doubtless, it will be 
concluded by many that he lived like 
an honest man, owed no one a shil¬ 
ling, took nothing but what was his 
own, kept a good house, entertained 
his neighbours with a hearty welcome 
at his table, and was charitable to 
the poor, i. e. to those who had rather 
beg than work, by giving tliem th?! 
offals from it; that he died immensely 
rich, and built an hospital.’ 

^ Boswell says {fTebrides, Aug. 26^ 
1773):—‘His recitation was grand 
and affecting, and, as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has observed to me, had no 
more tone than it should have.’ Mrs. 
Piozzi (Anec. p. 302) writes :—‘ His 
manner of repeating deserves to be 
described, though at the same time it 
defeats all power of description ; but 
whoever once heard him repeat an 
ode of Horace would be long before 
they could endure to hear it repeated 
by another.’ See ante, ii. 92, note 4. 

^ ‘Some of the old legendary 
stories put in vex’se by modern 


lie disapproved of introtluciiiff seripliire i>lirases into seeular 
discourse. This .scciued lo me a ([ueslion of .some ditTiculty. A 
.scriplure exfircssion mu)' l)e used, like a hijfhly das.sieal phrase, 
to produce an instantaneous strontj imi)re.ssion ; and it may be, 
done without l)cin{,f at all improper. Yet I own there is dan^'er, 
that applying'' the lanpuape of our .sacred hook It) onliiiary 
subjects may tend tt) lessen our reverence for it. If therefore, 
it be introduced at ;dl, it should he with very preat caution. 

On Thursday, April 8, 1 .sat a p;ood part of the evening; with 
him, but he was very silent. lie said, * Burnet’s Uislory of his 
own tinh's is very enterliiining''. 'I'lie style, indeed, i.s mere chit¬ 
chats I do not believe that Burnet intentionally lyed ; l)uL he 
was .so much prejudiced, that he took no pain.s to find out the 
truth. lie was like a man who re.solves to rejfulate his time l)y 
a certain watch ; but will not incpiire whether the watch i.s riKht 
or not V 

Though he wa.s not dis[K)sed to talk, he was unwilling that I 
.should leave him ; and when I looked at tny watch, and told him 


wrilers provoked him lo ciiricaturc! 
them lluiM one day at .Streaihain ; 
"The. tender inraiit, meek and 
mild, 

Kell (hnrn upon the. stone s 
The mirse took iii) ilte. .snuealioK 
cluld, 

lint still the ddld siioeal'd on." 
A ramoiis halliid also bepiimiiih' AVe 
venk, Rio 1 i lumiiendcd 

llie translation of it, he said he eonld 
do it heller himself, its lints : 

"(ilastsy water, jjhissy water, 

Dttwn whose cun cut clear anil 
strooK, 

Cliiefs confuseil in mutual slaiiHhler, 

^foor and dhiiMian toll aloiiK.’' 
" liul,.Sir,"said I, "ihiNisnot ridieulinw 
at all." " Why no," replied he, " wliy 
aliould I always write ridiculously r"' 
I’icira's Amc. p. dj. See rtrt/r, ii. i ;i6, 
noiQ 4 , Neither lloswell nor Mrs. 
PioMi mentions Percy hy name as 
the suitject of Johnson’w ritlit ule. 

‘ See Hoswell'a JkMtkx, l)ct. .|, 
.I77.T 

^ Rogers {Table-Talh, p. 88) aaiil 


that ‘ Kox fonwitlcrod iUinuti's .Hiylo 
to he. perfect.' 

' jiihnson {Works, vii. t/i) (luotes ; 

‘ I )alryiiiple',s ohservation, wlto stiys 
"llial whenever lUniiet'n nanalions 
are examined, lie appeiirs to be mis" 
titken.’’’ I.ord HolitiKbroke (ll'orks, 
iv. iSi) wrote of pjirly pamphlets ami 
liisloties: ‘Head tliem witli sns* 
picion, for they deserve III be siis. 
pet ted : pay no reniiril to the epilliem 
given, nor ui the jmlgmenis passed \ 
neglet t all det limiiuion, weigh tho 
leuMming, ami tulveri in fact. With 
stii'h pircniitiiimi, even llmriel's his-. 
tory titiiy lie of sinne, mie,' Ho¬ 
race VVal|iole, iiotirinK an attack 
on Mtirnel, nays {/liters, vi. 487): 

‘ It shtiwii his eiiumics are not angry 
at his telling /iil.sehnodN, hut tho truth 
... I will tell you whiu w(w said of 
his lliKtory liy one whose teHtimony 
you ynuriielf will not dispute. That 
t tmfesstir said, " Damn him, he has 
Uthl a great deal of truth, but where 
the devil did he learn it?" Tills wm 
St, Allcrliury’s iwlimony.' 


it 



it was twelve o’clock, he cried, ' What’s lluit to you and nu:?’ 
and ordered Frank to tell Mrs, Williain.s that we \vere coming 
to drink tea with her, which we did. It was settled that we 
should go to church together next day. 

On the 9th of April, being (lood h'riday, I l)r('akfaste‘d with 
him on tea and cro.sH-biins' ; Doctor i.evel, as h'rimk called him, 
making the tea. He carried me with him to the church of 
St. Clement Danes, where he had his .scat; and his behaviour 
wa.s, as I had imaged to myself, solemnly devout '. I never 
shall forget the tremulous earnestness with which he pronounced 
the awful petition in the Litany ; ‘ In the hour of death, and at'* 
the day of judgement, good Loiil) deliver us,' 

We went to church both in the morning and evening. In the 
interval between the two services we did not tline ; but he reail 
in tlie (ireelv New Tc.stament, and I turned over .several of Iti.s 
books. 

in Archbishop Laud's Diary, 1 found the following pa.ssage, 
which I read Ut Dr. johnsoi):— 

‘ 1623. I■'ebruary t, Himday. I stood by the most ilhistrioim I'riiu’c 
Clmrlch'*, at dinner, lie wn.s then very merry, aiul talked ot casioiudly 
of many things with his nttendants. Among odier things, lie wid, 
that if he were necessitated to lake any panieulnr profession of life, 
he could not be a lawyer, adding his reasons: " I eaimot (saitli lie,) 
defend a bad, nor yield in a good cause.*’ ’ 

JoriNSON. 'Sir, this Is false rea.snning: because every cause 
lifts a bad side®: and a lawyer i.s not overcome, though the 
cause which he has endeavoured to smiport be determined 
against him.’ 

[ told him that Gold.smith had .said to me a few days before, 
' As I take my shoes from the .shoemaker, find my coat from the 

’ 'I'lie croas-huns were for Iloswell *' It is curious to compare with this 
ami Level. Johnson recorded (/V. Johnson's own record : ‘ I fauml the 
and Med. [), 131) '.““‘On this whole service not hurdensome nor tolioiiti, 
(lay I took nothing of nourishment tliough I could not hear the Irswins. 
luit one i up of tea without milk j but 1 hope in time tti take fileasurc in 
die fast was very inconvenient. To- public, worship.' Pr.andiifed.p. Ml. 
wauls niglit 1 grew fretful and im- * In the original in. 

patient, uiifitile to fix my mind or * Afterwards Cliarlcs I. HtmwEt.U 

govern my ihougitls.’ * See auk, ii. 47. 

taylor 



taylor, so I take my religion from the priest.’ . I regretted this 
loose way of talking, JOHNSON. ‘Sir, he knows nothing; he 
has made up his mind about nothing'.’ 

To my great suriirizc lie asked me to dine with him on 
Eastcr-day. I never supposed thiit he had a dinner at his house ; 
for I had not then heard of any one of his friends having been 
entertained at his table. lie told me, ‘I generally have a meat 
pye on Sunday : it is baked at a publick oven, which is veiy 
pro[)crly allowed, because one man can attend it; and thus the 
advantage i.s obtained of not kecjiing servants from church to 
dress dinners".’ 

April II, being Ihister-Sunday, after having attended Divine 
Service at St. Paul’s, I repaired to Dr, Johnson’.s, I had gratified 
my curiosity much in dining with JHAN jAQtJi':.s Kou.s.skau 
while he lived in the wilds of Neufchatel: I had as great a 
curiosity to dine with DR. Samukl Johnson, in the dusky reces.s 
of a court in Pdeet-street, I sui)[)osed we should .scarcely have 
knives and forks, and only .some strange, uncouth, ill-drest dish: 
but I found every thing in very good order. We had no other 
company but Mrs. Williams and a young woman whom I did 
not know. As a dinner here was considered as a singular 
phienomenon, and as I was frecpiently inlerrogateil on the 
subject, my readers may peiha[)s be desirous to know our bill of 
fare, ]'k)ote, I remember, in allusion to l'’ra)u;i.s, tin; was 

willing to suppose tlial our rejiust was hlink broth. Hut ihc; faet 
was, that wc had a very good soup, a boiled leg of lamb and 
spinach, a veal pyo, and a rice pudding''. 

' Sue post^ April 9, 1778, where a K‘‘iwr;il anareliy prcviiils in iiiy 

Johnsfin said: ■ ‘ HrildHiiiitli Imd no kitchen, as I am told hyMr. [.evett, 

settled notitmH u[ion any .•nilijecl; so who s.-iys it is not now what it used 

lie lallced always! til random.’ to he." Mr. T. "Ilul how do you 

“ The next day Jolinson recorded i k'R year dinners drest?" Dr. J.— 

--‘I have had soinn nitihlsi of that “ VVliy, Desmoulins has the chief 

quiet and continual slee[) which 1 had inanaKcmcnt of the kitchen, but our 

wanted till I had aJmosl forgoticn it.' rnaHiing is not mnitninccni, for we 

Pemb, Call, MSS, liave no jack." Mr, T.“~" No jack? 

•' See ante^ ii. 11, Why, liow do they mnnnife wiiliout ?” 

‘‘We have the following uc- Dr, j. "Hinall joints, I believe, they 
count of Johnson’s kitchen in 177H : inaiuiKC with a siring, and larger are 
‘ Mr. Thrale.—“ And pray who is done at the tavern. I have some 
clerk of your kitchen, .Sir ?" Dr. J, thoughts (with a profound gravity) of 
“ Why, Sir, I am afraid there is none; buying a jack, because 1 think a Jack 

Of 




Goldsmitk s regard for fahnson. \r. 
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Of Dr. John .Campbell, the authour, he said, ‘ He is a ve 
inquisitive and a very able man, and a man of good religio 
principles, though I am afraid he has been deficient in practie 
Campbell is radically right; and we may hope, that in tin 
there will be good practice 

He owned that he thought Hawkesworth was one of i 
imitators but he did not think Goldsmith was. Goldsmith, ] 
said, had great merit. BOSWELL. ‘ But, Sir, he is much i 
debted to you for his getting so high in the publick estimatio 
Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, he has perhaps got sooner to it by 1 
intimacy with me.’ 

Goldsmith, though his vanity often excited him to occasion 
competition, had a very high regard for Johnson, which he at tl 
time expressed in the strongest manner in the Dedication of 1 ' 
comedy, entitled. She Stoops to Conquer! 

Johnson observed, that there were very few books printed 
Scotland before the Union. He had seen a complete collecti( 
of them in the possession of the Hon. Archibald Campbell, 
non-juring Bishop**. I wish this collection had been kept entii 
Many of them are in the libraiy of the Faculty of Advocates 
Edinburgh. I told Dr. Johnson that I had some intention 
write the life of the learned and worthy Thomas Ruddimar 
He said, ‘ I should take pleasure in helping you to do hono 
to him. But his farewell letter to the Faculty of Advocate 
when he resigned the office of their Librarian, should have be( 
in Latin.’ 

I put a question to him upon a fact in common life, which 1 


is some credit to a house.” Mr. T.— 
“ Well, but you’ll have a spit too ? ” 
Dr. J.—“ No, Sir, no ; that would be 
superfluous ; for we shall never use 
it; if a jack is seen, a spit will be 
presumed.” ’ Mme. D’Arblay’sDfa;^', 
i. 115. 

” See i. 418. 

’ See ante, i. 252. 

^ ‘By inscribing this slight per¬ 
formance to you, I do not mean so 
much to compliment you as myself. 
It may do me some honour to inform 
the publick, that I have lived many 


years in intimacy with you. It m 
serve the interests of mankind al 
to inform them, that the greatest i 
may be found in a character, withe 
impairing the most unaffected piet 
Boswei-l. 

^ See an account of this learn 
and respectable gentleman, and 
his curious work on the Middle Sta 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrid 
3rdedit. p. 371. [Oct. 25.] BOSWEI 
Sie.^post, June 9, 1784. 

® See ante, i. 225, for Boswel 
projected works, and i. 2U. 
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could not answer, nor have I found any one else who could. 
What is the reason that women servants, ihou^h ohlitfod to he at 
the expense of purchasing; their own clothes, have much lower 
waf^cH than men servants, to whom a ^reat proportion of that 
article is furnished, and when in fact our female house servants 
work much harder than the male ' ? 

He told me that he had twelve fu" fourteen times attempted lo 
keep a journal of his life, but never could persevere I le adviseil 
me to do it. ‘ Thu thin^f to he recorded, (said lu;), is the 

state of your own mind '; and you should write down every 
thiiifj that you remember, for you cannot jutlj'e at first what i.s 
(food or bad ; and write immediately while the impression is 
fresh, for it will not be the .same a week afterwards ■*.' 

I again .solicited him to communicate to me the particulars 
of his early life. lie said, ‘You shall have them all for two¬ 
pence. 1 hope you shall know a great deal more of me before 
you write my Life,’ He mentioned to me this day many circum¬ 
stances, which I wrote down when I went home, and have inter¬ 
woven in the former part of this narrative. 

On Tuesday, April 1.3, he and Dr. (loldsmith and I dined .at 
General Oglothori)c's. Goldsmith expatiated on the common 
toiiick, that the race of our peo[)le w.as degenerated, .and that 
this was owing to liuKury. JollN.siiN. ‘Sir, in the first place, I 
doubt the fact-’. I believe there .are as many tall mtai in lCii(;laiul 


' ‘ WluMi the C'iTu'it'ncy [of men ami 
woimsi I is ccpial, liut ihc; |iay iincinial, 
the only C'X|ilanalion tliut can la: 
(CivKn is cu.sUiiu,’ J. .S. Millts y.i/Z/'/Va/ 
Kcunomyy Hook ii. eh, xiv. $, 

“ Thu clay liufoiu lit; loUl Iloswc'll 
this he luul vucorducl: ‘ ,My Kfiicral 

reBolution, lo which I luimhly iinploru 
Ihci hulp of Clod, is to nHUhodisc my 
life, lo rusisl sloth. 1 hopu fi'oni this 
lime to keep a journal,' J'k ant! Med. 
p. 134. Four times more lie rci orded 
the same resolution to keep a journal. 
ISee ««*, i.433, and/ 5 (W''.'Mn'' ■•hD?^ 
^ .See/Of/, March 30, 1778, whtae 
Johnson says:~‘A man Inves to re¬ 
view his own mind, 'fluu i*. the use 
of a diary or journal.’ 

‘ ‘He wlio has not made the es- 


perinuaU, or who is not accusiomcd 
to rc'tpiirc i'ia"i'ous ii.iui'.iiy ftoio 
liiinscifi will starcriy hclirve how 
much a few hours take fnini cct tainly 
of knowlfilKC and disiiocnicss of 
imagery... ’Co this dilatory notation 
iiuisi Ilf impuifd the false relations 
of travellers, where there h. no iiruiK- 
inalilc iiuitivo to deteive. They 
trusted lo memory what cannot he 
trusted .safely hut lo the eye, and told 
hy auess what a few hours hefuro they 
had known with t ertaimy.' Juhnson'a 
f/W'X'r, in. 144. 

’ t loldsmith, in Ids dedication lo 
Ueyimlds of the Ikurted 
lefers no donhl to Johnseni'si opinion 
of lustiry. 1 Ic writes :• ‘I know you 
will object (juul sei>eru/ln/nitr 

nuw, 
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No nation Jmrt by hixtiry. 
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now, as ever there were. But, secondly, supposing the statu 
our people to be diminished, that is not owing to luxury; 
Sir, consider to how very small a proportion of our people lu 
can reach. Our soldiery, surely, are not luxurious, who live or 
pence a day*; and the same remark will apply to almost al 
other classes. Luxury, so far as it reaches the poor, will do j 
to the race of people ; it will strengthen and multiply, them, 
no nation was ever hurt by luxury; for, as I said before, il 
reach but to a very few. I admit that the great increas 
commerce and manufactures hurts the military spirit of a pec 
because it produces a competition for something else than m; 
honours,—a competition for riches. It also hurts the bodi 
the people; for you will observe, there is no man who worl 
an}' particular trade, but you may Icnow him from his appear 
to do so. One part or other of his body being more used 
the rest, he is in some degree deformed : but, Sir, that is 
luxury. A tailor sits cross-legged ; but that is not lux 
Goldsmith. ‘Come, you’re just going to the same plac 
another road.’ JOHNSON. ‘Nay, Sir, I say that is not Ith 
Let us take a walk from Charing-cross to White-chapel, thre 
I suppose, the greatest series of shops in the world ; what is 1 
in any of these shops (if you except gin-ishops,) that can do 
human being any harm?’ GOLDSMITH. ‘Well, Sir, I’ll a< 
your challenge. The very next shop to Northumberland-h 
is a pickle-shop.’ JOHNSON. ‘Well, Sir; do we not know 


best and •wisest friends concur in the 
opinion) that the depopulation it de¬ 
plores is nowhere to be seen, and the 
disorders it laments are only to be 
found in the poet’s own imagination. 
... In regretting the depopulation of 
the country I inveigh against the in¬ 
crease of our luxuries ; and here also 
I expect the shout of modern poli¬ 
ticians against me. For twenty or 
thirty years past it has been the 
fashion to consider luxury as one of 
the greatest national advantages.’ 
See. fast, April 15, 1778. 

' Johnson, in his Pari. Debates 
(Works, X. 418), makes General 
Handasyd say :—‘The whole pay of 


a foot soldier is sixpence a di 
which he is to pay foiirpence ( 
landlord for his diet, or, what is 
nearly the same, to cany four] 
daily to the market.. . Twope 
day is all that a soldier has to h 
upon cleanliness and decency 
with which he is likewise to kef 
arms in order, and to supply hi 
with some part of his clothing 
Sir, after these deductions he 
from twopence a day, procure hi 
the means of enjoying a few 1 
moments in the year with his 
panions over a cup of ale, is in 
economy much more to be e 
than his luxury ?’ 

a I 
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a maid can in nnc afternoon make pickles sulTicient to serve a 
whole family for a year ? nay, that five pickle-shops can serve all 
the kiiijjfdoin? besides, Sir, there is no harm done to any body 
by the makitif^ of [lickles, or the eatinff of pickles.' 

We drank tea with the ladies ; and (loldsmilh siin|.j Tony 
I.umpkin's son|f in his comedy, SV/c Stoops to Couquer, and a very 
pretty one, to an Irish tune', which he had desij.pied for Miss 
llardcasClo; but as Mr.s. Ihilkeley, wlio played the [)art, conlcl 
not sin(f, it was left ont. 1 le al'tcrward.s wrote it down for me, 
by which means it w:ib i)resorved, and now appears amontf.st his 
poems Dr.John.son, in his way home, .stopped at my lodginpH 
in Piccadill)', and .sat with me, drinkiiijf tea a .second time, till a 
late hour. 

I told him that Mrs. Macaulay said, she wondered how he 
could reconcile his political lanneiples with his moral ; his 
notlon.s of ineciuality and .suhfirdinatioii with wi.shiiif^!; well to the 
happiness of all mankind, who initjht live .so agreeably, had they 
all their portion.s of hind, and none to domineer over another. 
JofiNKON. ‘Why, Mir, I reconcile my prinei[)les very welt, 
becau.sc mankind are happier in a .state of ine(|ualily and .subor¬ 
dination ^ Were they to be in tliis pretty .state of etiuulily, they 

would .soon degenerate into liriites;.they would heisnne Mnn- 

boddo’s nation tlieir tails would grow. .Sir, all would lie losers 
were all to work for all: they would liave no inlelleciual improve¬ 
ment, All intellectual im[iroveincnt arises IVoui lci^lUre ; all 
leisure arises from one working lor anoilier.' 


' Tlic IiummirM (if llallaiMugairy, 

hosvvKr.i., 

® ‘Ah rnc ! wlirnsliall I many me? 

Lovera are iilciuy j liui fail to relieve 
me. 

He, fond ymilh, tliiit coiild ( lury me, 

OfTeris to love, lint means to ileeeive 
me. 

Hut I will rally and tomhai the 
miner: 

Not a look, nor a .smile shall my 
passion discover; 

She that gives all m the false one 
pursuing her, 

Makes hut a peniienl and hoe-, a 
lover.’ 


lloswell, ill a letter piililislusl in 
(IiildMiiiili''* ii. iifi, 

with the sung, Hays : ‘The tune is a 
pretty I risli air, 1 ailed '/’/if lIumiHios 
oj lliilltiiHiii;,iity, to whifli, he told 
me, he fiaiiid it very ditlir nil to adapt 
wonlri: hill he liiiH hurreeded very 
happily ill these few lines. Ah I 
( oiild sing (he time urul wiis fond 
of them, he was ho good ns to 
give iiir ihriii. I preserve this 
little relit in his own litwdwriting 
with an atlei lioriaie care.' 

' .See mU\ i. 4<i8, and post, Ajiril 
7 . tV 7 «'. 

* See OHltt il. 74. 


Talking 





2 20 The family of Stii-art. [a.d. 1773 . 

Talking of the family of Stuarthe said, ‘ It should seem that 
the family at present on the throne has now established as good 
a right as the former family, by the long consent of the people ; 
and that to disturb this right might be considered as culpable. At 
the same time I own, that it is a very difficult question, when con¬ 
sidered with respect to the house of Stuart. To oblige people to 
take oaths as to the disputed right, is wrong. I know not 
whether I could take them : but I do not blame those who do.’ 
So conscientious and so delicate was he upon this subject, which 
has occasioned so much clamour against him. 

Talking of law cases, he said, ‘ The English reports, in general, 
are very poor; only the half of what has been said is taken 
down ; and of that half, much is mistaken. Whereas, in Scotland, 
the arguments on each side are deliberately put in writing, to be 
considered by the Court. I think a collection of your cases upon 
subjects of importance, with the opinions of the Judges upon 
them, would be valuable.’ 

On Thursday, April 15, I dined with him and Dr. Goldsmith 
at General Paoli’s. We found here Signor Martinelli, of 
Florence, authour of a History of England, in Italian, printed at 
London. 

I spoke of Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, in the Scottish 
dialect, as the best pastoral that had ever been written ; not only 
abounding with beautiful rural imagery, and just and pleasing 
sentiments, but being a real picture of manners ; and I offered 
to teach Dr. Johnson to understand it. ‘No, Sir (said he,) 
I won’t learn it. You shall retain your superiority by my not 
knowing it’ 

This brought on a question whether one man is lessened by 
another’s acquiring an equal degree of knowledge with him^ 
Johnson asserted the affirmative. I maintained that the position 
might be true in those kinds of knowledge which produce wis¬ 
dom, power, and force, so as to enable one man to have the govern¬ 
ment of others; but that a man is not in any degree lessened by 
others knowing as well as he what ends in mere pleasure;—■ 
eating fine fruits, drinking delicious wines, reading exquisite 
poetry. 

' See ante, i. 429. 

° See ante, ii. 169, for Johnson’s ‘half-a-gtiinea’s worth of inferiority.’ 

The 








jmsturies oj me present age. 
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The General observed, that Martinelli was a Whig. Johnson. 

‘ I am sorry for it. It shows the spirit of the times : he is 
obliged to temporise.’ BOSWELL. ‘I rather think, Sir, that 
Toryism prevails in this reign.’ JOHNSON. ‘ I know not 
why you should think so. Sir. You see your friend Lord 
Lyttelton«, a nobleman, is obliged in his History to write the 
most vulgar Whiggism.’ 

An animated debate took place whether Martinelli should 
continue his History of England to the present day. GOLD¬ 
SMITH. ‘To be sure he should.’ JOHNSON. ‘No, Sir; he 
would give great offence. He would have to tell of almost all 
the living great what they do not wish told.’ Goldsmith. ‘ It 
may, perhaps, be necessary for a native to be more cautious ; but 
a foreigner who comes among us without prejudice, may be con¬ 
sidered as holding the place of a Judge, and may speak his mind 
freely.’ Johnson. ‘ Sir, a foreigner, when he sends a work 
from the press, ought to be on his guard against catching the 
errour and mistaken enthusiasm of the people among whom he 
happens to be.’ Goldsmith. ‘ Sir, he wants only to sell his 
history, and to tell truth ; one an honest, the other a laudable 
motive.’ Johnson. ‘ Sir, they are both laudable motives. 
It is laudable in a man to wish to live by his labours ; but 
he should write so as he may live by them, not so as he may 
be knocked on the head. I would advise him to be at Calais 
before he publishes his history of the present age. A foreigner 
who attaches himself to a political party in this country, is in the 
worst state that can be imagined : he is looked upon as a mere 
intcrmeddler. A native may do it from interest.’ BoswELL. 
‘ Or princijalc.’ Goldsmith. ‘ There are people who tell a 
hundred political lies every day, and are not hurt by it. Surely, 
then, one may tell truth with safety.’ Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, in 
the first place, he who tells a hundred lies has disarmed the force 
of his lies But besides ; a man had rather have a hundred lies 
told of him, than one truth which he does not wish should be 


‘ Boswell {ante., i. 256) mentions 
that he knew Lyttelton. For his 
History, see ante, ii. 37. 

" Johnson has an interesting paper 
‘on lying’ in The Adventurer, No. 


50, which thus begins :—‘ When 
Aristotle was once asked what a man 
could gain by uttering falsehoods, he 
replied, “ Not to be credited when ha 
shall tell the truth.’” 


told.’ 
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Charles Townshend. 


[A.D. 1773. 


told.’ Goldsmith. ‘ For my part, I’d tell truth, and shame the 
devil.’ Johnson. ‘Yes, Sir; but the devil will be angry. I 
wish to shame the devil as much you do, but I should choose to 
be out of the reach of his claws.’ GOLDSMITH. ‘ His clavv's can 
do you no harm, when you have the shield of truth.’ 

• It having been observed that there was little hospitality in 
London;— Johnson. ‘ Nay, Sir, any man who has a name, or 
who has the power of pleasing, will be very generally invited 
in London. The man, Sterne, I have been told, has had 
engagements for three months h’ GOLDSMITH. ‘ And a very 
dull fellow.’ Johnson. ‘ Why, no. Sir °.’ 

Martinelli told us, that for several yeafs he lived much with 
Charles Townshend, and that ho ventured to tell him he was 
a bad joker. JOHN.SON. ‘ Why, Sir, thus much I can say upon 
the subject. One day he and a few more agreed to go and 
dine in the country, and each of them was to bring a friend in 
his carriage with him. Charles Townshend asked Fitzherbert 
to go with him, but told him, ‘You must find somebody to 
bring you back; I can only carry you there.’ Fitzherbert did 
not much like this arrangement. He however consented, ob¬ 
serving sarcastically, ‘ It will do very well ; for then the same 
jokes will serve you in returning as in going ^.’ 

An eminent publick character'' being mentioned ;— JOHNSON. 


' Johnson speaks of the past, for 
Sterne had been dead five years. 
Gray wrote on April 22, 1760 :— 
‘ Tristram Shandy is still a greater 
object of admiration, the man as well 
as the book. One is invited to dinner 
where he dines a fortnight before¬ 
hand.’ Gray’s Works, ed. 1858, iii. 
241. 

” ‘ I was but once,’ s<aid Johnson, ‘in 
Sterne’s company, and then his only 
attempt at merriment consisted in his 
display of a drawing too indecently 
gross to have delighted even in a bro¬ 
thel.’ Johnson’s ffbrfo(i787),xi. 214. 

^ Townshend was not the man to 
make his jokes serve twice. Horace 
Walpole said of his Champagne 
Speech, —‘ It was Garrick writing 
and acting extempore scenes of Con¬ 


greve.’ Memoirs of the Reign of 
George III, iii. 25. Sir G. Colebrooke 
says:—‘When Garrick and Foote 
were present he took the lead, and 
hardly allowed them an opportunity 
of shewing their talents of mimicryj 
because he could excel them in their 
own art.’ Ib. p. loi, note. ‘“Per¬ 
haps,” said Burke, “ there never arose 
in this counti'y, nor in any country, a 
man of a more pointed and finished 
wit.’” Payne’s Bttrke, i. 146. 

■' The ‘eminent public character^ 
is no doubt Burke, and the friend, 
as Mr. Croker suggests, probably 
Reynolds. See Boswell’s Hebrides, 
Aug. 15, 1773, for a like charge madtS 
by Johnson against Burke. Boswell 
commonly describes Burke as ‘an 
eminent friend of ours but he could 
‘ I remember 









‘ I remember beiiif,^ preHcmL vv'heii he; shewed liitnsclf to be so 
corrupted, or at least somethiuj.!; so tUrrerent from what I think 
right, as to maintain, that a member of parliament should go 
along with his party right or wrong. Now, Sir, this is so remote 
from native virtue, from scholastick virtue, that a good man 
must have undergone a great change before he can reconcile 
himself to such a doctrine. It is maintaining that you may lie 
to the publick ; for you lie when you call that right which juni 
think wrong, or the reverse'. A friend of ours, who i.s too much 
an echo of that gentleman, ohservetl, that a man who iloes not 
stick uniformly to a parly, is only waiting to be bought. Why 
then, .said I, he i.s only waiting to be what that gentleman i.s 
already,’ 

VVe talked of the King'.s coming to .see Golil.smith’.s new 
play.—” 1 wish he would -',’ said (lold.sinilh ; adding, however, 
willi an affected irulifferonce, ‘ Not that it woultl do me the 
least good.’ JoilNSCJN. 'Well tlien. Sir, let u.s .say it would do 
hiiiL good, (laugiung). No, Sir, tiu'.s ufTectatioii will not iiass ; 
it is mighty idle. In .such a state as our.s, who wouUl not wish 
to plca.se the Chief Magistrate?’ (lor.n.sMiTll. 'Ido wish to 
please him. I remember a line in Dryileii, - ■ 

“And every poet is the nioimrch’s frieiul." 

It ought to be revtn-.setl,' JoilN.soN. ‘Nay, tlu-re are finer liuc"i 
ill Dryden on this subjecl; 

“ l''(ii- colleges on boniUeous Kings tleiu-iul, 

And never relud was in arts a iViniir.’" 

General I’aoli oliserved, that ‘successful rebels might Maktin- 


ntil do soiui yt'i, for lit- (irsi met him 
fiftw'ii days litu-r. (/'('V, Apiil jo.) 

‘ ‘ Party,' Ilurkn vvinic in tyyo 
{Thouj^htsmlht'l'rafiit/k'ltunh-nh), 
‘is a body of men united for pni- 
mnting by their jnini emleavonis the 
national interest npon some p;inii tilar 
prinriplo in wliiclt they are all agieed, 
For rny jiart I find it imim-.iilile in 
conceive that any one lielieves in his 
own pollilcsi, or thinks them m he of 
any weight, who refuses to adopt the 
means of Imving them reduced into 
piiu ticc,’ Payne’s /htrke, i, #6. 


’ tin .May t, niul again on Nov. u>, 
tlie phiy Was t iiinm.inih'il hy the 
King iitul Queen. Piiiir's linfdumM, 
ti. i'M. 

' tuul Achih'/i/iel, part i. 

1. H'/x 

■* P.iiili perhaps was thinking of 
himsell’ While lie was »lill 'the 
.Mict l•■.».(lll rebel' in Corsica, ho had 
•i.iirl In Ihiswell: 'The arts anti 
M jeiK ate like dress and omafnent. 
Vmi«.mrmi espee t thorn from im for 
•tome time. Hut come hack twenty 
or thirty years hence, and we'll shew 

l.I.I.l, 
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Happy revolutions. 
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ELLI. ‘ Happy rebellions.’ GOLDSMITH. ‘ We have no sucli 
phrase.’ General Paoli. ‘But have you not the thing}' 
Goldsmith. ‘Yes; all ourrevolutions. They have hurt 
our constitution, and will hurt it, till we mend it by another 
HAPPY REVOLUTION.’ I never before discovered that my friend 
Goldsmith had so much of the old prejudice in him. 

General Paoli, talking of Goldsmith’s new play, said, ‘ II a 
fait tin compliment trh gracieux d tine certaine grande dame 
meaning a Duchess of the first rank '. 

I expressed a doubt whether Goldsmith intended it, in order 
that I might hear the truth from himself. It, perhaps, was not 
quite fair to endeavour to bring him to a confession, as he might 
not wish to avow positively his taking part against the Court. 
He smiled and hesitated. The General at once relieved him, 
by this beautiful image: 'Monsieur Goldsmith est comme la 
mer, qui jette des perles et beau-coup d'autres belle choses, sans 
•s’en appercevoir'. Goldsmith. ‘ Tris Men dit et trh lldgam- 
ment! 

A person was mentioned, who it was said could take down in 
short hand the speeches in parliament with perfect exactness. 

'Johnson. ‘Sir, it is impossible. I remember one, Angel, who 
came to me to write for him a Preface or Dedication to a 
book upon short hand and he professed to write as fast as a 
man could speak. In order to try him, I took down a book^ 
and read while he wrote; and I favoured him, for I read more 
deliberately than usual. I had proceeded but a very little way, 
when he begged I would desist, for he could not follow me 
Hearing now for the first time of this Preface or Dedication, 
I said, ‘ What an expense. Sir, do you put us to in buying booksj 


3'ou arts and sciences.’ Boswell’s 
Corsica, p. 172. 

' ‘The Duke of Cumberland had 
been forbidden the Court on his 
marriage with Mrs. Horton, a year 
• before; but on the D uke of Gloucester’s 
avowal of his marriage with Lady 
Waldegrave, the King’s indignation 
found vent in the Royal Marriage 
Act: which was hotly opposed by 
the Whigs as an edict of tyranny. 
Goldsmith (perhaps for Burke’s sake) 


helped to make it unpopular with the 
people; “We’ll go to France,” says 
Hastings to Miss Neville, “for there, 
even among slaves, the laws of 
marriage are respected.” Said on 
the first night this had directed re¬ 
peated cheering to the Duke of 
Gloucester, who sat in one of the 
boxes.’ Forster’s Goldsmith, ii. 358) 
See ante, ii. 152. 

, “ .S/i??to^a//y/,b)'JobnAngell,i 758 , 
^ See/wr, April 10, 1778,, 


to 



to which you h;ivo written I’rcfaccs or Dedications.’ Johnson. 

‘ Why I have cleclicated to the Royal family all round ; that is to 
.say, to the last jroneration of the Royal family*.’ Goldsmith. 

‘ And perhaiJS, Sir, not one sentence of wit in a whole Dedi¬ 
cation.’ Johnson. ' rerhairs not, Sir.’ Bo.sWKLL. ‘What then 
i.s the rca.son for aitiib'in^f to a iiarticular penson to do that 
which any one may do as well?’ JoHN.sON. ‘Why, Sir, one 
man has [(rcater readines.s at doinjf it than another.’ 

I spoke of Mr. Harris", of Sidisbury, as bcin^f a very learned 
man, and in [sarticular an eminent Grecian. Johnson, ‘ I am 
not sure of that. I Us friends {^ive him out as .such, but I know 
not who of his friends are able to judge of it.’ Goldsmith. 

‘ He is what is much better: he i.s a worthy humane man.’ 
Johnson. ‘ Nay, Sir, that is not to the purpose of our argu¬ 
ment-': that will as much [irove that he can play upon the 
fiddle: as well as Giardini, as that he i.s an eminent Grecian.’ 
(lOr.HSMiTU. ‘The greatest musical performers have but small 
emohuneuts. Giarditii, I arn told, does not get above seven 
hundred a year.' Johnson. ‘ That is indeed but little for a man 
to get, who does best that -ivhich so many endeavour to do. 

.Shaksiicaro arc ridiculed. Harris 
K<it liis name of Ilcnncs froai 
lii.s //cmiw, nr a PhUnsofilUcnl In- 
tfitiiy concern inf; UniverMl Gram¬ 
mar, Ci-iulock {Mcmoir.t^ i. eoH) 
says that, ‘A ('cndcninu applied to 
his frU-iid to lend him some ainu.sinn 
hook, anil lie reeomineiuled llarrLs’s 
Hcrmex, On returning it, the other 
asked how he had been entertained. 
" Not nnieh,’’ he re|>licd; " he thought 
that all these imitations of Tristram 
.sy/az/r/i'fell far short of the original.’” 
Sec fi'ost, April?, 1778, and lioswcll’s 
Ilcbtities, Nov. ,•), (773. 

' John.son BUirers, in Cowper’s 
epitaph on liim, from the same 
kind of imiise as tloldsmith gives 
11 arris: 

‘ Wliosf verse may claim, grave, mas- 
riiline and strong, 

.Superior praise to the mere poet’s 
song.’ 

Cowper's Works, v. iiQ. 

VOL, H. I,! There 


' See ante, ii. a. 

” James liiin'is, father of die first 
Earl of Malmesimry, Imiii I7in), died 
1780, 'I'wii years later llostvell wrote 
to 'l'em|ile : ‘ I am invited to a dinner 
at Mr. C.'amliridge's (for llie dinner, 
gee fiiist, April iH, 177O1 wliere are 
to lie Reymiiils, jiilmsoii, nnd I lermes 
Harris, "/ki you think sol'' said 
he, ''Most certainiv, said /." Ho 
you rememlier Imw 1 used to laugh 
at liis style wlien we were in llie. 
Temple? lleiltirikslnni'.elfannii<ic’iU 
(iroek from iliese little pet uliarities, 
as tlie iniitfiiors of .Sliakspeare, 
wliomtlie.S'/(rA</n/-inentioii*»,ilioiight 
tlieyhad done wontlet fully when tliey 
liad protitieed a line similar: 

“And so, gootl morrow to ye, good 
Master l.ientenarit."' 

I.eiUrs of Ihmoeli, p. 187. it is jiot 
in llie Slieclotor, Imt in Martinus 
ticrihierus, eli. ix. (.Swift's Works, 
180,i, xxiii. 5J], that llie imit.uor!! of 
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A printer's coach. 


[A.D.1773, 


There is nothing,' I think, in which the power of art is shown so 
much as in playing on the fiddle. In all other things we can 
do something at first. Any man will forge a bar of iron, if you 
give him a hammer ; not so well as a smith, but tolerably. A 
man will saw a piece of wood, and make a box, though a clumsy 
one ; but give him a fiddle and a fiddle-stick, and he can do 
nothing.’ 

On Monday, April 19, he called on me with Mrs. Williams, 
in Mr. Strahan’s coach, and carried me out to dine with Mr. 
Elphinston at his academy at Kensington. A printer having 
acquired a fortune sufficient to keep his coach, was a good 
topick for the credit of literature Mrs. Williams said, that 
another printer, Mr. Hamilton, had not waited so long as Mr. 
Strahan, but had kept his coach several years sooner ^ JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘ He was in the right. Life is short. The sooner that a 
man begins to enjoy his wealth the better.’ 

Mr. Elphinston talked of a new book that was much admired, 
and asked Dr. Johnson if he had read it. JOHNSON. ‘I have 
looked into it.’ ‘ What (said Elphinston,) have you not read it 
through?’ Johnson, offended at being thus pressed, and so 
obliged to own his cursory mode of reading, answered tartly, 
' No, Sir,.do read books through"' ?’ 

He this day again defended duelling and put his argument 
upon what I have ever thought the most solid basis ; that -if 
publick war be allowed to be consistent with morality, private 
war must be equally so. Indeed we may observe what strained 
arguments are used, to reconcile war with the Christian religion, 


' See ante, i. 210. 

’ Cave set up his coach about 
thirty years earlier {ante, i. 152, note). 
Dr. Franklin {Memoirs, iii. 172) 
wrote to Mr. Strahan in 1784:—‘I 
remember your observing once to 
me, as we sat together in the House 
of Commons, that no two journey¬ 
men printers within your knowledge 
had met with such success in the 
world as ourselves. You were then 
at the head of your profession, and 
soon afterwards became a member of 
parliament. I was an agent for a few 
provinces, and now act for them all.’ 


^ ‘ Hamilton made a large fortune 
out of Smollett’s Historyt Forster’a 
Goldsmith, i. 149. He was also the 
proprietor of the Critical Review, 

" See a 7 ite, i. 71. 

® Sec ante, ii. 179, and Boswell’s 
Hebrides, Sept. 19, 1773. tioracc 
Walpole wrote of the year 1773:-- 
‘The rage of duelling had of late 
much revived, especially in Ireland, 
and many attempts were made ir 
print and on the stage to curb sc 
horrid and absurd a practice.’ Jour 
nal of the Reign of George HI 
i. 282. 


But 
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But, in my opinion, it in cxccc;clinp;ly clear that duclliny;, having 
better reasons for its barbarous violence, is more justifiable thait 
war, in which thousands go forth without any cause of personal 
quarrel, and massacre each other. 

On Wednesday, April 3 i, I dined with him at Mr. Thrale's. 
A gentleman ‘ attacked Garrick for being vain. Joiin.son. ‘ No 
wonder. Sir, that he is vain ; a man who is perpetually flattcu'cd 
in every mode that can be conceived. Sc) many Irellows have 
blown the fire, that one wonders he is not by this time l)ecoine a 
cinder,’ BcwvVEr.L, ‘And .such bellow.s too. Lord Mansfield 
with his cheeks like to bur.st; Lord Chatham like an AColirs. 
I have read such notc.s from them to him, as were enough to 
turn hi.s head*.’ JoriN.soN. ‘True. When he whom every 
body else flattens,-flattens me, I then am trucly happy.’ MitH. 
TiikALE. ‘The sentiment is in Congreve, I think.’ Johnson, 
‘ Ye.s, Madam, in The Way of the World .• 


“If there’s dcliglit in love, 'tis when I ace 
'rirat heart which olhets Ifiecd for, bleed for me^.’’ 


No, Sir, I .should not ho surfiri.sed tlunigh (}arrick chained 
the ocean, and lashed the vviiKl.s.’ BoswKLl.. ‘ Should it not bo. 
Sir, lashed the ocean and chained the winds?’ JoHNSON. 'No, 
Sir, recollect the original .- 

“In Corum nfr/ne Eurum solitns umtf Jla)ifHi% 

Jiarharus:, yliolio nuih/iiaiii hoc in careen /xixsos, 

Ipsum compctlihus i/iii vin.xrrat Ilnnosifiiciind." 


' Very likely Ueswell. .See foxl, 
April 10, 177H, where he haysi; *1 
silly iiUrciducecl Mr. (hirriek'w fame, 
and Ills assuiniiiH: lUe, iiirB of a great 
nmn.’ 

“ In the Garrick Carres, up to lliis 
date there is no letter from I.onl 
Mansfield wliich answers HosweH's 
descriptions. To I.ord Challuuii 
Garrick: had addressed some verses 
from Mount Edgecumhc, Glmihain, 
on April 3, 1772, sent verses In re¬ 
turn, and wrote:- 'You have kindly 
settled upon me a lasting spet ies of 
property I never dreamed of in that 
cnciianting place; a far more able 


«imveyani er than any in Clmnt ery- 
liind.' /A i. iisv. 

' ‘ Then t alone the < omtueBl pri*e, 

When I iithiill a rivar.'i eyes : 

If there's, &(■.' Att iii, nc. 13, 
* ' hut how ditl he return, this 
haughty brave, 

Who wlilpt ilir vvintls, and made 
the sea his sliive ? 

(Though Neptune took unkindly 
to lie bound 

And Kurus never such hard usage 
found 

In his /Ivolian prison under 
ground).' 

I)r)’dcn,/»rw/W, x. 180. 

Thi.s 
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The happiness of savage life. 


[A.D. 177S 


This docs very well, when both the winds and the sea an 
personified, and mentioned by their mythological names, a; 
in Juvenal; but when they are mentioned in plain language, thi 
application of the epithets suggested by me, is the mos 
■obvious; and accordingly my friend himself, in his imitation o 
the passage which describes Xerxes, has 

“The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind.’” 

The modes of living in different countries, and the variou: 
views with which men travel in quest of new scenes, having 
been talked of, a learned gentleman ” who holds a considerabli 
office in the law, expatiated on the happiness of a savage life ° 
and mentioned an instance of an officer who had actually livec 
for some time in the wilds of America, of whom, when in tha 
state, ha quoted this reflection with an air of admiration, as if i 
had been deeply philosophical : ‘ Here am I, free and unre 
strained, amidst the rude magnificence of Nature, with thi 
Indian woman by my side, and this gun with which I cai 
procure food when I want it: what more can be desired fo 
human happiness?’ It did not require much sagacity to foresei 
that such a sentiment would not be permitted to jsass withou 
due animadversion. JOHNSON. ‘Do not allow yourself, Sii 
to be imposed upon by such gross absurdity. It is sad stuff ; i 
is brutish. If a bull could speak, he might as well exclaim,— 
Here am I with this cow and this grass ; what being can enjo; 
greater felicity ? ’ 

We talked of the melancholy end of a gentleman ^ who hat 
destroyed himself. JOHNSON. ‘ It was owing to imaginan 
difficulties in his affairs, which, had he talked with any friend 
would soon have vanished.’ BOSWELL. ‘ Do you think. Sir, tha 
all who commit suicide are mad?’ JOHNSON. ‘Sir, they ar 


‘ Most likely Mr. Pepys, a Master 
in Chancery, whom Johnson more 
than once roughly attacked at Streat- 
ham. See April i, 1781, and 
Mine. D’Arblay’s Diary, ii. 46. 

See ante, ii. 73. 

^ ‘Jan. 5, 1772. Poor Mr. Fitz- 
herbert hanged himself on Wed¬ 
nesday. He went to see the convicts 
executed that inorningj and from 


thence in his boots to his son, havin; 
sent his groom out of the way. A 
three his son said, Sir, you are t 
dine at Mr. BuIIer’s; it is time fo 
you to go home and dress. Pie wen 
to his own stable and hanged himsei 
with a bridle. They say his cii 
cumstances were in great disorder 
Horace Walpole’s Letters, v. 36: 
See. ante, i.82, and ^ost, Sept. 15,177; 

oftei 
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often not universally disordered in Ihoir intellects, but one 
passion presses so upon them, that they 3deUl to it, and commit 
suicide, as a i)assionale man will slab another.’ lie added, ‘I 
have often thought, that after a man has taken the resolution to 
kill himself, it is not courage in him to do any thing, however 
desperate, because he has nothing to fear.’ CiOi.iisMiTit. ‘I 
don’t sec that.’ Johnson. ‘Nay, but my tlear .Sir, vvhj' should 
not you sec what every one cl.se sees ? ’ (ioi.ii.sMt’l’tl. ‘It is for 
fear of something that he has re.solved to kill himself; and will 
not that timid disposition restrain him?’ John.son. ‘It does 
not signify that the fear of .something made him re.solve ; it i.s 
upon the state of hi.s mind, after the re.s(jliition is taken, tluit I 
argue. Su^jposc a tnan, cither from fear, or pride, or con.science, * 
or whatever motive, Inus re.solved to kill himself; when once the 
resolution is taken, he Iia.s nothing to fear. lie may then go 
and take the King of [’russia by llte nose, at tl\e head of hi.s 
army. He cannot fear the rack, who i.s resolved to kill himself, 
When Eustace Ihidgel' was vvtUking down to the 'rhtunes, 
determined to drown him.self, he might, if he i)leased, without 
any apprehension of danger, have turned tiside, tintl first .set fire 
to St. James’s palace.' 

On Tuesday, April ay, Mr. Ileauderk and I called on him in 
the morning. As we walked uii Jolmson’s-court, 1 said, ‘ 1 have 
a veneration for this court;' and was glatl to find that Heaiu lerk 
liacl the .same reverential enthusiasm ■•*. We found him alone. 
We talked of Mr. Andrew Stuart's elegant and jihuisible I.eller.s 
to Lord Mansfield ‘: a copy of wliieli hatl heen sent by the 
aulhour to Dr. Johnson, Jciiin.son. ‘They have not answered 
the end. They liave not been talked of; I have never heard 
of them, This is owing to their not being sold. People .seldom 


' lioiiwe!!, in his //rMV/rf (Aug. iff, 
J773), says that, ‘ liiuli'el wan ata iisrh 
of forging a will [Dr. ’riiKliil's] and 
sunkhimiiclfin theThames,lirf<ire Uie 
trialofltgautheniiciiy call won,’ I'mir, 
speaking of himself, says tlmt he 
‘Let Budgel charge low Cirub sired 
on his quill. 

And write wlmtc’er lie pleas‘«l, ex¬ 
cept Ilia will.' 

Prologue to (he AW/'m, I. .jyS. 


Iliidgel fliowneil liiimidf on May <|, 
I7,l7t more ihan two years after tlio 
jiuliliiaiion of lids I'mlugiic. Gmtl, 
Mug. vii. 311;, l'etliap)» lilts verse is 
ail inierpoliuion ii\ a Inter edition. 
.See A|iril aft, 1776. 

•' ,Si;e/'/»v/, Marcli IJ, 1776, 

' Dll die liciugliiB Cause. See 
ii. 50, and March 36, 

I 77 f». 
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The Douglas Cause. 



[A.r 


read a book which is given to them ; and few are given, 
way to spread a work is to sell it at a low price. No mai 
send to buy a thing that costs even sixpence, withoi 
Intention to read it.’ Boswell. ‘ May it not be cloubtec 
whether it be proper to publish letters, arraigning the ult 
decision of an important cause by the supreme judicati 
the nation?’ Johnson. ‘No, Sir, I do not think it was ^ 
to publish these letters. If they are thought to do harm 
not answer them ? But they will do no harm ; if Mr. Dc 
be indeed the son of Lady Jane, he cannot be hurt: if ! 
not her son, and yet has the great estate of the fam: 

^ Douglas, he may well submit to have a pamphlet agains 
by Andrew Stua,rt. Sir, I think such a publication docs 
as it does good to show us the possibilities of human life. 
Sir, you will not say that the Douglas cause was a cause ol 
decision, when it divided your Court as much as it could ( 
be determined at all. When your Judges were seven and i 
the casting vote of the President must be given on one si 
other: no matter, for my argument, on which; one or the 
wust be taken: as when I am to move, there is no matter 
leg I move first. And then. Sir, it was otherwise deten 
here. No, Sir, a more dubious determination of any qtv 
cannot be imagined 

' I regretted that Dr. Johnson never 
took the trouble to study a question 
which interested nations. He would 
not even road a pamphlet which I 
wrote upon it, entitled The Essence 
of the Douglas Causes which, I have 
reason to flatter myself, had con¬ 
siderable eficct In favour of Mr. 

Douglas ; of whose legitimate filia¬ 
tion I was then, and am still, firmly 
convinced. Let me add, that no fact 
can bo more respectably ascertained, 
than by the judgement of the most 
august tribunal in the world j a judge¬ 
ment, in which Lord Mansfield and 
Lord Camden united in 1769, and 
from which only five of a numerous 
body entered a protest. Boswell. 

Hoswell, in his Hebrides, records on 
Oct. 26, 1773:—‘Dr. Johnson roused 


my zeal so much tliat I toi 
liberty to toll him that ho kn 
thing of the [Douglas] Cause.’ 
Shelburne .says! ‘ I conceive 
a prejudice upon the sight 
present Lord Douglas’s fac 
figure, that I could not allow 
to vote in this cause. If evei 
a Frenchman, he is one.’ Fi 
rice’s Shelburne, i. 10. Huiw 
struck,’ he writes, ‘ with a ve 
siblc indignation at the dc 
The Cause, though not in th 
intricate, is so complicated 
never will be reviewed by the 
who are Ijcsides ])crfcctly 1 
with the sentence ; being swa 
compassion and a few popular 
To one who undcr.stands the 
as I do, nothing could appeal 
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KJuuiisfHiin ai. i/ia ^cune oj jo/ccs. 2^1 

He said, ‘Goldsmith should not be for ever attcmptinjif to 
shine in conversation: he has not temper for it, he is so much 
mortified when he fails. Sir, a game of jokes is compt)sed 
partly of skill, partly of chance, a man may lie beat at limes 
by one who has not the tenth part of his wit. Now Goldsmith'.s 
putting himself against another, is like a man laying a hundred 
to one wlio cannot spare the liundrcd. It i.s not worth a man's 
while. A man should not lay a hundred to one, unless he can 
easily spare it, though he lias a hundred chance.s for him : he 
can get but a guinea, and he may lo.se a hundred. Goldsmith 
is in this state. When he contends, if he gets the better, it is 
a very little addition to a man of his literary reputation : if he 
docs not get the better, he is miserably vexed.' 

Johnson’.^ own superlative powers of wit set him above any 
risk of such uneasiness, Garrick had remarked to me of him, 
a few days before, ' Rabelais and all other wits are nothing 
compared with him. You may be diverted by them; but 
Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and shakes laughter out of 
you, whether you will or no.’ 

Goldsmith, liowcvcr, was often very fortunate in his willy 
contests, even when lie entered the lists with Johnson himself. 
Sir Jo.shua Reynolds was in company with tliem one day, wlien 
Goldsmith said, tluit he thought he could write a good fable, 
mentioned the sim[)licity whicli (hat kind of coiniKwiiion re¬ 
quires, and ol).served, that In most fables the iuiiuials inlroilucetl 
seldom talk in character. ‘ l‘'or instance, (said he,} tlic fable of 
the little fishes, who saw birils fly over their heads, and envying 
them, petitioned Jiiiiitcr to he changed into bird.s. The skill 
(continued he,) consists in making them talk like little fishes.' 
While he indulged himself in this fanciful reverie, he observed 
Johnson shaking hi.s sides, and laugliing. Upon which he 
smai-tly proceeded, 'Why, Dr. Johnson, this i.s not so easy m 
you seem to think; for if you were to make little fialies talk, 
they would talk like WIIALIW.’ 

Johnson, dtough remarkable for his great variety of composi¬ 
tion, never exercised his talents in falile, except we allow his 

scaadaloas than die plcadingB of the v. .(94, an aramnt is given of a duel 
two law lords.’ J. H. Burton’s Hume, between .Stuart and Thurlow that 
ii. 423. In Campbell’s Chanceltors, aroso out of tills suit. 


beautiful 



beautiful tale' published in Mrs. Williams’s Miscellanies^ to be 
of that species. I have, however, found among, his manuscript 
collections the following sketch of one ; 

‘ Glow-worm^ lying in the garden saw a candle in a neighbouring 
palace,—and complained of the littleness of his own light;-~another 
observed—wait a little;—soon dark,—have outlasted woXX [many\oi 
these glaring lights which are only brighter as they haste to nothing,’ 

On Thursday, April 39, I dined with him at General Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s, where were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Dr. 
Goldsmith, and Mr. Thralc. I was very desirous to get Dr. John¬ 
son absolutely fixed in his resolution to go with mo to the 
Hebrides this year; and I told him that I had received a letter 
from Dr. Robertson the historian, upon the subject, with which 
he was much pleased ; and now talked in such a manner of his 
long-intended tour, that I was satisfied ho meant to fulfil his 
engagement. 

The custom of eating dogs at Otaheitc being mentioned, 
Goldsmith observed, that this was also a custom in China; that 
a clog-butcher is as common there as any other butcher; and 
that when he walks abroad all the dog.s fall on him. JOHNSON, 
‘That is not owing to his killing dogs. Sir. 1 remember a 
butcher at Lichfield, whom a dog that was in the house where 
I lived, always attacked. It is the smell of carnage which 
provokes this, let the animals ho has killed be what they may: 
Goldsmith. ‘Yes, there is a general abhorrence in animals at 
the signs of massacre. If you put a tub full of blood into fi 
stable, the horses are like to go mad.’ JOIIN.SON. ‘I doubi 
that,’ Goldsmith. ‘Nay, Sir, it is a fact well authenticated. 
Ti-IKALE. ‘You had better prove it before you put it into youi 
book on natural history. You may do it in my stable if yot 
will.’ Johnson. ‘Nay, Sir, I would not have him prove it 
If he is content to take his information from others, he may 
get through his book with little trouble, and without much 
endangering his reputation. But if he makes experiments foi 
so comprehensive a book as his, there would be no end tc 

' The Fountains. Works^ ix. 176. Essays was a Latin Poem on a glow 

” See ante, ii, 25. . worm; but whether it be any when 

’ It has already been observed extant, has not been ascertained 
{ante, ii. 55), that one of his first Malonk 


them 







tliom ; his erroneous assertions would then fall upon himself, 
and he might be blamed for not having made experiments as to 
every particular.’ 

The character of Mallet having been introduced, and spolcen 
of .slightingly by Goldsmith ; Jdun.son. ‘Why, Sir, Mallet luul 
talents enough to keep his literary reputation alive as long as 
he him.self lived'; and that, let me tell 3'ou, is a good de;d.’ 
Goliksmitii. ‘Ikit I cannot agree that it was so. 11 is literary 
reputation was dead long before his natural death. I consider 
an authour's literary reputation to be alive only vviu’le his name 
will ensure a good price for his copy from the booksellers. I 
will get you (to Johnson,) a hundred guineas for any thing what¬ 
ever that you shall write, if you put your name to if.’ 

Di'. Goldmith’s new play, S/te Sloops to Com/wr, being- men¬ 
tioned ; Johnson. ‘ I know of no comedy for many years that 
lias so much exhilarated an audience, that has answered so 
much the great end of comedy—inaking an audience merry I’ 

Goldsmith having said, that Garrick’s comiiliment to the 
Queen, which he introduced into the i)lay of 'J'he Chanet's^^ 


' ‘Malku’.'iworksnro.suc-haanwrllcr, 
buatlin^f in the world, .sliewiiiff hiinst'lf 
in pulilick, and cincrKinK occasionally 
from time to time into notice, mislit 
keep alive by lii.s personal inllnencc; 
but wlndi,c,onveylnKlittl(' inforimuion 
and swii'K no KWiit pleasure, must 
soon give way, as ilie succession of 
tilings jiroduces new tojiicks of con- 
vei sation and other inode.s of amuse¬ 
ment.’ Jolinson's JV(irl‘s, viii. 

'■ John.son niaile less money, be¬ 
cause lie never ‘ traded' on Ids re¬ 
putation. When lie liad niadn his 
name, he almost ceased to write. 

‘‘May 27, 1773. Ur. Cloldsniith 
has written a comedy no, it is the 
lowest of all farces. It is not tlie 
subject I condemn, lliougli very 
vulgar, but the ostceuiitm. 'I’lie drift 
tends to no moral, no edifii aiion of 
any kind. The situatioiui, however, 
are well imagined, and make one 
laugh, in spite of tlie grossiiess of 
the dialogue, llic forced witiicisiiis, 


luitl total iiiiprolialiiliiy of ilie wliolt; 
plan and conduct. Hut what disgusts 
me most is, that iliongli ilie dm- 
raciers are very low, ami aim at low 
lunmmr, not one of them says a sen¬ 
tence iliat is natnral or niaiks tiny 
dmrai lerat all. It is sci up in op' 
position to sfiuimental comedy, mnl 
is as liail as llie woisl ol them.' 
Horace Walpole's /,c//c^r, v. <107. 
Nortimite (/.//c of A'l-y/w/tfx^ i. afifi) 
■says dial Uoldsmilh gave him an 
order to see this comedy. * Tlie iiesst 
lime I Mfiw hint, lie im|nired of me 
what my cipiriion was of it. I told 
Itim llitil 1 wraild not in'esnme to tie 
a judge of its merits. He asked, 
"Uiri it make you laugh f" I an¬ 
swered, '* Kxi ecdiiigly." " Then," 
said the Doctor, " tlial is all I re- 
(|uire." ‘ 

* (iarrifk liroiight out hia revised 
version of tliis play by lieaumoni 
ami Klcidier in 1754-5. Murpliy’w 
Uairki', p. 170. The complimein is 

which 
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The p7''ofession of a player. 


[A.I).1773. 


which he had altered and revised this year, was mean and gross 
flattery;— JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, I would not write, I would 
not give solemnly under my hand, a character beyond what I 
thought really true ; but a speech on the stage, let it flatter 
ever so extravagantly, is formular h It has always been formular 
to flatter Kings and Queens; so much so, that even in our 
church-service we have " our most religious King,” used indis¬ 
criminately, whoever is King. Nay, they even flatter them¬ 
selves ;—“ we have been graciously pleased to grant.” No 
modern flattery, however, is so gross as that of the Augustan 
age, where the Emperour was deified. “ Preesens Divus habe- 
bitur Augustus'^!' And as to meanness, (rising into warmth,^ 
how is it mean in a player,—a showman,—a fellow who exhibits 
himself for a shilling, to flatter his Queen The attempt, in¬ 
deed, was dangerous; for if it had missed, what became ol 
Garrick, and what became of the Queen? As Sir William 
Temple says of a great General, it is necessary not only thal 
his designs be formed in a masterly manner, but that thej 
should be attended with success h Sir, it is right, at a time 
when the Royal Family is not generally liked to let it be seer 
that the people like at least one of them.' Sir JOSHUe* 
Reynolds, ‘ I do .not perceive why the profession of a playei 
should be despised ^; for the great and ultimate end of all th< 
employments of mankind is to produce amusement. Garricl 
produces more amusement than any body.’ BoswELL. ‘Yoi 
say, Dn Johnson, that Garrick exhibits himself for a shilling 


in a speech by Don Juan, act v. sc. 2: 

‘ Ay, but when things are at the worst, 
they’ll mend; example does every¬ 
thing, and the fair sex will certainly 
grow better, whenever the greatest is 
the best woman in the kingdom.’ 

‘ Formular is not in Johnson’s 
Dictionary. 

“ ‘ On earth, a present god, shall 
Ctesar reign.’ 

.Francis. Horace, Odes, iii. 5. 1. 

^ See ante, i. 167, 

^ Johnson refers, I believe, to 
Temple’s Essay Of Heroic Virtue, 
where he says that ‘the excellency 
of genius ’ must not only ‘ be culti¬ 


vated by education and instruction 
but also ‘ must be assisted by fortun' 
to preserve it to maturity; becaus 
the noblest spirit or genius in th 
world, if it falls, though never S' 
bravely, in its first enterprises, canno 
deserve enough of mankind to pre 
tend to so great a reward as th 
esteem of heroic virtue.’ Temple’ 
Works, iii. 306. 

^ Set post. Sept, 17, 1777. 

‘ In an epitaph that Burke wrot 
for Garrick, he says : ‘ He raised th 
character of his profession to th 
rank of a liberal art’ Windham 
Diary, p. 361. 


I 
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In thin rcsjjcct he is only on fi footin}? with a lawyer who 
exhibits himself for his fee, and even will maintain any non¬ 
sense or absurdity, if the case requires it. (larrick refuses a 
play or a part which he does not like; a lawyer never refuses,’ 
Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, what docs this prove? only that !i 
lawyer is worse. Boswell is now like Jack in The Tale of a 
Tub ‘, who, when he is puzzled by an ar^rument, hauf's himself, 
lie thinks I .shall cut him down, but I'll let him hnn{(,' (lau^diin)f 
vociferously.) SiK Jo.sifHA RKVN<)r,l).s. ‘Mr. Boswell thinks 
that the profession of a lawyer being unquestionably honourable, 
if he can show the profession of a player to be more Iionourablc, 
he proves his argument.’ 

On Friday, April 30, I dined with him at Mr, Beaticlerk’.s, 
where were Lord Charlcmont, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and some 
more members of the LrTKRARY Ol.uit, whom he had obligingly 
invited to meet me, as I was this evening to be balloted for 
as candidate for admission into that distinguished society. 
JohiRson had done me the honour to propose mc“, and Ikau- 
clcrk was very zealous for mo. 

Goldsmith being meitlioned i Johnson. ‘It is amazing how 
little Goldsmith knows. He .seldom comes where lu: is not 
more ignorant than any one else,’ Sir Joshha Kkvnoi.hs. 
‘Yet there is no man whose conqiany is more liked.’ JtillN- 
.SUN. ‘To be sure. Sir. When [jeople rmd a man of the most 


’ ‘The allusion,’ as Mr. I.orkharl 
pointed nut, ‘ is nut to the Tok 0/ a 
hut to the IHxkty of John 
Bull’ (jmi-t i), [•)). 13 and 1.3). Jm k, 
who hauKK himself, is however the 
youngest of the three, hrothers of The 
Tale of a ‘Tub^ ‘ that have lo.sde .•aieh 
a clutter in the world ’ (ib. chap. ii). 
Jack was unwillitiKly convinced hy 
llahijakkuk’s argument that to save 
his life he must hang hiinsielf, .Sir 
Roger, he was promised, before the 
rope waj well about his neck, would 
break in and cut him down. 

’ He wrote the following letter to 
Goldsmith, who filled the chair ilmi 
evening. ‘It is,’ Mr. Forster myn 
{Life of Goldsmith., ii. 367), * the only 


fragment of conrspondmi'e heiwcen 
JoIntNon and Goldt>mith that lutH 
ticeii [ircscrvcd.' 

' April 23, 177.), 

‘.SiK, I beg that you will excuse 
my absence to the. tfiulij I am going 
tlii.s evening to Oxforrl. 

' I have anoilwr favour to Iteg. It 
is that I may he couNidered an pro. 
posing Mr. Hoswell for a candidate 
of our society, and that Ito may be 
considered as regularly nominated. 

I am, sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.' 

If Johnson went to Oxford his slay 
there was brief, as on April 37 Hos- 
well found him at home. 

disUnguishfd 
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Goldsmith in company. 


[A.D. 1773, 


distinguished abilities as a writer, their inferiour while he is with 
them, it must be highly gratifying to them. What Goldsmith 
comically says of himself is very true,—he always gets the better 
when he argues alone ; meaning, that he is master of a subject 
in his study, and can write well upon it; but when he comes 
into company, grows confused, and unable to talk *. Take him 
as a poet, his Traveller is a very fine performance ; ay, and so 
is his Deserted Village, were it not sometimes too much the 
echo of his Traveller. Whether, indeed, we take him as 3 
poet,—as a comick writer,—or as an historian, he stands in the 
first class.’ BosWELL. ‘ An historian ! My dear Sir, you surely 
will not rank his compilation of the Roman History with the 
works of other historians of this age?’ JOHNSON. ‘Why 
who are before him“?' BoswELL. ‘Hume,—Robertson^,—Lore 
Lyttelton.’ Johnson (his antipathy to the Scotch beginning 
to rise). ‘ I have not read Hume; but, doubtless. Goldsmith’: 
History is better than the verbiage of Robertsonor the 


‘ ‘ Tliere are,’ says Johnson, speak¬ 
ing of Dryden ( Works, vii. 292),' men 
whose powers operate only at leisure 
and in retirement, and whose intel¬ 
lectual vigour deserts them in con¬ 
versation.’ See also ante, i. 413. 
‘No man,’ he said of Goldsmith, 

‘ was more foolish when he had not 
a pen in his hand, or more wise when 
he had;’ post, 1780, in Mr. Langton’s 
Collection. Horace Walpole (Letters, 
viii. 560), who ‘knew Hume per¬ 
sonally and well,’ said, ‘ Mr. Hume’s 
writings were so superior to his con¬ 
versation, that I frequently said he 
understood nothing till he had written 
upon it.’ 

“ The age of great English his¬ 
torians had not long begun. The first 
volume of The Decline and Fall was 
published three years later. Addison 
had written in 1716 (Freeholder, No. 
3S), ‘Our country, which has produced 
writers of the first figure in every other 
kind of work, has been very barren in 
good historians.’ Johnson, in 1751, 
repeated this observation in The 
Rambler, No. 122. Lord Boling- 


broke wrote in 1735 (Works,iil 4^4) 
‘ Our nation has furnished as amph 
and as important matter, good ant 
bad, for history, as any nation unde: 
the sun; and yet we must yield thi 
palm in writing histoiy most ccitainh 
to the Italians and to the French 
and I fear even to the Germans.’ 

^ Gibbon, informing Robertson 01 
March 26, 1788, of the completion 0 
The Decline and Fall, said ;—‘Tlr 
praise which has ever been the mos 
flattering to my ear, is to find m; 
name associated with the names 0 
Robertson and Hume; and providei 
I can maintain my place in the tri 
umviratc, I am indifferent at wha 
distance I am ranked below m 
companions and masters.’ Dugal 
Stewart’s Roberlson, p. 367. 

■* ‘Sir,’ said Johnson,‘if Robertson’ 
style be faulty, he owes it me; tha 
is, having too many words, and thos 
too big ones.’ Post, Sept. 19, 177; 
Johnson was not singular among th 
men of his time in condemning Rc 
bertson’s verbiage. Wesley (Journa 
iii. 447) wrote of vol. i. of Charles Ik 
fopper 
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foppery of DalrympleBoswicrj,. ‘Will you not admit tlu; 
superiority of Rol)ert.son, in whose History \vc find sucli pene¬ 
tration—such painting;?’ JonNSciisr. ‘Sir, you must ctmsidcr 
how that penetration and that paintintf are employed. It is 
not history, it is imaffihation. lie wlio de.scril)es wliat lu; never 
saw, draws from fancy. Robcrt.snn jiainls minds as .Sir Jcisl\ua 
paints faces in a history-piece: he ima^’ines an Iieroie eounte- 
nancc. You must look upon Robertson's work as romanei', 
and try it by that standard History it is not. Hesides, .Sir, 
it is the great excellence of a writer to put into his book as 
much as his book will hold. Goldsmith 1 ms done this in his 
History. Now Robertson ntight have put twice as mucli inU) 
his book. Robertson is like a man who has packed gold in 

wool: 1‘lic wool takes up more room than the gokl. No, Sir ; 

I always thought Robertson would be cru.slied by his own 
weight,—would be buried under his own ornaments. Gold¬ 
smith tells you .shortly all you want to know; koberlson 
detain.^ you a great deal too long. No man will read Robert¬ 
son’s cumbrous detail a second time; but Gold.smith's plain 
narrative will please again and again, I would .say to Robert¬ 
son what an old tutor of a college .sakl to one of his pupils: 
" Read over your com[)ositions, and where ever you meet with 
a pa.ssage which you think is particularly fin<’, strike it out," 
Goldsmith’.s abridgement is better than that of Lucius h'lnrus 
or ICutropius ; and I will venture to .say, tli:it if you comifare 

him with VertiJt ’, in the sairie places of the Roman llisUiry, 

you will find that he excels Vertot. .Sir, he has the art of 
compiling, and of saying every tiling he h;is to .say in a jileasing 
manner’'. He is now writing a Natural History and will make 
it as entertaining as a Persian Tale.' 


Fifth ‘ Here is a qiiarui volume; of 
eight or ten shillings’ price, conUiin- 
ing dry, verbose (liHseriation'i on 
feudal government, the sulist.'iiwe of 
all which might he comprised in half 
a sheet of paper 1 ' Johnson ag.dn 
uses verbiage (a word not given 
in his Dictionary), post, April tj, 
177S. 

‘ .Se.e ante, ii, 210, 

“ .See post, Oct. 10, 1779, 


' 'Vertot, nd en Normnndic cri 
tfi55. ni>iioiirii agnhdilf el f'ldgnnt. 
Mori en 1735.’ Voltaire, Sikh de 
/.onis Xti: 

^ Lven 11 lime hail no higlier no¬ 
tion of what was required in a writer 
of ,-1111 lent history, lie wnue to 
Kiiliertson, who was, it seems, medi- 
t.iting a nisuity of (irccce : ' What 
c.in you do in most places will) thesij 
(tlu: ancient) autharit hut transcrihe 
I cannot 
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Westminster-abbey and Templer-bar. [a.d. 


I cannot dismiss the present topick without observing, th 
is probable that Dr. Johnson, who owned that he often ‘ta 
for victory,' rather urged plausible objections to Dr. Robert; 
excellent historical works, in the ardour of contest, than 
pressed his real and decided opinion ; for it is not eas; 
suppose, that he should so widely differ from the rest oi 
literary world'. 

Johnson. ‘I remember once being with Goldsmith in 
minster-abbey. While we surveyed the Poets’ Corner, I 
to him, 

“Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis‘‘.’' 


When we got to Temple-bar he stopped me, pointed to 
heads upon it* and slily whispered me, ^ 

''Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur isTis'*.’” 


Johnson praised John Bunyan highly. ‘ His Pilgrim's 
gross has great merit, both for invention, imagination, and 
conduct of the story; and it has had the best evidence c 
merit, the general and continued approbation of mankind, 
books, I believe, have had a more extensive sale. It is rerr 
able, that it begins very much like the poem of Dante; yett 
was no translation of Dante when Bunyan wrote. The; 
reason to think that he had read Spenser 


and translate them ? No letters or 
state papers from which you could 
correct their errors, or authenticate 
their narration, or supply their 
defects.’ J. H. Burton’s Hume, 
ii. 83. 

’ See ante, ii. 53. Southey, assert¬ 
ing that Robertson had never read 
the Laws of Alonso the Wise, says, 
that ‘ it is one of the thousand and 
one omissions for which he ought to 
be called rogue as long as his volumes 
last.’ Southey’s Life, ii. 318, 

” Ovid, de Art. Amand. i. iii. v. 13 
[339]. Boswell. ‘ It may be that 
our name too will mingle with those.’ 

* The Cent. Mag. for Jan. 1766 
(p. 4S) records, that ‘ a person was 
observed discharging musket-balls 
from a steel crossbow at the two re¬ 


maining heads upon Temple 
They were the heads of Scotch i 
executed in 1746. Samuel Rt 
who died at the end of 1855, 

‘ I well remember one of the 1 
of the rebels upon a pole at Te 
Bar.’ Rogers’s Table-Talk, p.; 

^ In allusion to Dr. Johnson’s 
posed political principles, and 
haps his own. Boswell. 

* ‘Dr. Johnson one day took B 
Percy’s little daughter upon his 
and asked her what she thong 
Pilgrim's Progress, The chih 
swered that she had not resi 
“No!” replied the Doctor; ‘ 
I would not give one farthin; 
you:” and he set her down and 
no further notice of her.’ Cr( 
Boswell, p. 838. Mrs. Piozzi (. 

A propos: 
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A proposition which had been agitated, that monuments to 
eminent persons should, for the time to come, be erected in St. 
Paul’s church as well as in Westminster-abbey, was mentioned • 
and it was asked, who should be honoured by having his monu¬ 
ment first erected there b Somebody suggested Pope. John¬ 
son. ‘Why, Sir, as Pope was a Roman Catholick, I would 
not have his to be first. I think Milton’s rather should have the 
precedence I think more highly of him now than I did at 
twenty \ There is more thinking in him and in Butler, than in 
any of our poets.’ 

Some of the company expressed a wonder why the authour 
of so excellent a book as T/ie Whole Duty of Man ■* should 
conceal himself. Johnson. ‘There may be different reasons 
assigned for this, any one of which would be very sufficient. 
Pie may have been a clergyman, and may have thought that his 
religious counsels would have less weight when known to come 
from a man whose profession was Theology. He may have 
been a man whose practice was not suitable to his principles, so 
that his character might injure the effect of his book, which he 
had written in a season of penitence. Or he may have been a 
man of rigid self-denial, so that he would have no reward for 
his pious labours while in this world, but refer it all to a future 
state.’ 

The gentlemen went away to their club, and I was left at 


p, 281) says, that Johnson once asked, 

‘ Was there ever yet anything written 
by mere man that was wished longer 
by its readers, excepting Do7t Quixote, 
Robinson Crusoe, and The Pilgrinis 
Progress V 

' It was Johnson himself who was 
thus honoured. Post, under Dec. 20, 
1784. 

“ Here is another instance of his 
high admiration of Milton as a Poet, 
notwithstanding his just abhorrence 
of that sour Republican’s political 
principles. His candour and dis¬ 
crimination are equally conspicuous. 
Let us hear no more of his ‘ injustice 
to Milton.’ Boswell. 

^ There was an exception to this. 
In his criticism of Paradise Lost 


{Worhs, vii. 136), he says:—‘The 
confusion of spirit and matter which 
pervades the whole narration of the 
war of Heaven fills it with incon- 
gnrity ; and the book in which it is 
related is, I believe, the favourite of 
children, and gi-adually neglected as 
knowledge is increased.’ 

^ In the Academy, xxii. 348, 364, 
382, Mr. C. E. Doble shews strong 
grounds for the belief that the author 
was Richard AHestree, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and 
Provost of Eton. Cowper spoke of 
it as ‘ that repository of self-righte¬ 
ousness and Pharisaical lumber;’ 
with which opinion Southey wholly 
disagreed. Southejds Cowper, i. 
116. 


Beauclcrk’s 
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Boswell's election to The Chcb, 


[A.E 


Eeauclerk’s till the fate of my election should be announc 
me. I sat in a state of anxiety which even the cha 
conversation of Lady Di Beauclerk could not entirely diss 
In a short time I received the agreeable intelligence that 
chosenI hastened to the place of meeting, and was 
duced to such a society as can seldom be found. Mr. Ed 
Burke, whom I then saw for the first time, and whose sp 
talents had long made me ardently wish for his acquaint 
Dr. Nugent, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. (afterwan 
William) Jones and the company with whom I had 
Upon my entrance, Johnson placed himself behind a ch: 
which he leaned as on a desk or pulpit, and with hun 
formality gave me a Charge, pointing out the conduct ex 
from me as a good member of this club. 

Goldsmith produced some very absurd verses which hac 
publickly recited to an audience for money ^ JOHNSON, 
match this nonsense. There was a poem called E\ 
which came out some years ago, and concludes thus : 


“And now, ye trifling, self-assuming elves. 
Brimful of pride, of nothing, of yourselves. 
Survey Eugenio, view him o’er and o’er. 

Then sink into yourselves, and be no more*.” 


' Johnson said to Boswell:—‘ Sir, 
they knew that if they refused you 
they’d probably never have got in 
another. I’d have kept them all out. 
Beauclerk was very earnest for you.’ 
Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 21, 1773. 

“ Garrick and Jones had been 
elected this same spring. See ante, 
i. 481, note 3. 

^ Mr. Langton, in his Collection 
{post, 1780), mentions an ode brought 
by Goldsmith to the Club, which had 
been recited for money. 

■’ Dr. Johnson’s memory here was 
not perfectly accurate: Eugenio 
does not conclude thus. There are 
eight more lines after the last of 
those quoted by him; and the pas¬ 
sage which he meant to recite is as 
follows;— 

‘ Say now ye fluttering, poor assum¬ 
ing elves, 


Stark full of pride, of fo 
yourselves ; 

Say where’s the wretch of 
impious crew 

Wlio dares confront his c 
to view ? 

Behold Eugenio, view him 
o’er. 

Then sink into yourselves 
no more.’ 

Mr. Reed informs me t 
Authourof Euge?iio, a Wine h 
at Wrexham in Denbighshi 
after its publication, viz. 17 
1737, cut his own throat; ; 
it appears by Swift’s Works 
poem had been shewn to 1 
received some of his cot 
Johnson had read Eugenic 
first coming to town, for v 
mentioned in one of his 1 
Mr. Cave, which has been in 
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Nay, Dryden in his poem on the Royal Society', has these lines : 

“Then we upon our globe’s last verge shall go, 

And see the ocean leaning on the sky; 

From thence our rolling neighbours vvc shall know. 

And on the lunar world securely pry.”’ 

Talking of puns, Johnson, who had a great contempt for that 
species of wit ”, deigned to allow that there was one good pun in 
Menagiana, I think on the word corps ^ 

Much pleasant conversation pa.ssed, which Johnson relished 
with great good humour. But his conversation alone, or 


this work; [ante, i. 122.] Boswell. 
See Swift’s WorAs, cd. 1803, xix. 153, 
for his letter to this wine merchant, 
Thomas Beach by name. 

' These lines are in the Annus 
Mirabilis (stanza 164) in a digression 
in praise of the Royal Society; de¬ 
scribed by Johnson {Works, vii. 320) 
as ‘an example seldom equalled of 
seasonable excursion and artful re¬ 
turn.’ Ib. p. 341, he says : ‘Dryden 
delighted to tread upon the brink of 
meaning, where light and darkness 
begin to mingle. .. . This inclination 
sometimes produced nonsense, which 
he knew; and sometimes it issued in 
absurdities, of which perhaps he was 
not conscious.’ He then quotes these 
lines, and continues: ‘ They have no 
meaning; but may we not say, in 
imitation of Cowley on another 
book— 

“’Tis so like sense, ’twill serve the 
turn as well.” ’ 

Cowley’s line is from his Pmdariqtie 
Ode to Mr. Hobs :— 

‘ ’Tis so like truth, ’twill serve our 
turn as well.’ 

” In his Dictionary, he defines 
punster AS, a low wit, who endeavours 
at reputatio7i by double ^neanitig. See 
post, April 28, 1778. 

^ I formerly thought that I had 
perhaps mistaken the word, and 
Imagined it to be Corps, from its 
similarity of sound to the real one. 

VOL, II. 


For an accurate and shrewd un¬ 
known gentleman, to whom I am- 
indebted for some remarks on my 
work, observes on this passage— 
‘ Q. if not on the word Fortt A 
vociferous French preacher said of 
Boiirdalouc, “ 11 prSche fort bien, et 
moi bien fort!" —Mcnagiana. See 
also Anecdotes Littdraires, Article 
Bourdaloue.’ But my ingenious and 
obliging correspondent, Mr. Aber¬ 
crombie of Philadelphia, has pointed 
out to me the following passage 
in Menagiana ; which renders the 
preceding conjecture unnecessary, 
and confirms my original state¬ 
ment : 

‘Mad’”'’ dc Bourdonne, Chanoi- 
nesse de Remircmont, venoit d’en- 
tendre tin discours plein de feu ct 
d’esprit, mais fort peu solidc, ct trhs- 
irrdgulier. Une dc ses amies, qui 
y prenoit intdret pour I’orateur, lui 
dit en sortant, “Eh bien, Mad™° que 
vous semble-t-il de cc que vous venez 
d’entendre? — Qu’il ya d’esprit?”— 
“ II y a tant, rdpondit Mad'”'’ de 
Bourdonne, quo je n’y ai pas vi( 
de corps”' —Mcnagiana, tome ii. p. 
64. Amsterd. 1713. BoswELL. Me- 
nagiajta, ou les bans inots et re~ 
marques critiques, historiques, mo¬ 
rales ct d!erudition de M. Manage, 
recueilliespar ses was published 

in 1693. Gilles Mdnage was born 
1613, died 1692. 


what 
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what led to it, or was interwoven with it, is the business of tl 
work 

On Saturday, May i, we dined by ourselves at our c 
rendezvous, the Mitre tavern. He was placid, but not mu 
disposed to talk. He observed that ‘ The Irish mix better w 
the English than the Scotch do ; their language is nearer 
English ; as a proof of which, they succeed very well as playc 
which Scotchmen do not. Then, Sir, they have not that < 
treme nationality which we find in the Scotch. I will do y 
Boswell, the justice to say, that you are the most unscottified 
your countrymen. You are almost the only instance of 
Scotchman that I have known, who did not at every otl 
sentence bring in some other Scotchman 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I introduced a quest: 
which has been much agitated in the Church of Scotia 
whetlrer the claim of lay-patrons to present ministers 
parishes be well founded ; and supposing it to be well found 
whether it ought to be exercised without the concurrence of 
people? That Church is composed of a series of judicatut 
a Presbytery,—a. Synod, and finally, a General Assemb 
before all of which, this matter may be contended : and in so 
cases the Presbytery having refused to induct or settle, as tl 
call it, the person presented by the patron, it has been foi 
necessary to appeal to the General Assembly. He said, I mii 
see the subject well treated in the Defence of Pluralities^ ; £ 
although he thought that a patron should exercise his rii 
with tenderness to the inclinations of the people of a parish, 
was very clear as to his right. Then supposing the quest 
to be pleaded before the General Assembly, he dictated to 
what follows: 


‘ Against the right of patrons is commonly opposed, by the infer! 
judicatures, the plea of conscience. Their conscience tells them, ' 
the people ought to choose their pastor; their conscience tells them i 


' That Johnson only relished the 
conversation, and did not join in 
it, is most unlikely. In his charge 
to Boswell, he very likely pointed 
out that what was said within was 
not to be reported without. Bos¬ 
well gives only brief reports of the 


talk at the Club, and these 
openly. See post, April 7, l 
note. 

See post, the passage before 1 
18, 1775- 

^ By the Rev. Henry Whai 
published in 1692. 
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they ought not to impose upon a congregation a minister ungrateful and 
unac;ccptal)lo to his aiulilors. tlonscieiu e is iiotliing more than a con¬ 
viction felt by ourselves of somelliing to he done, or sometlring to he 
avoided ; and in iiucstions of simple unperpiexed morality, conscience is 
very often a guide that may he trusted. lUil l)efore t'oiisi iencc (sui 
determine, llie state of the ([ueslion is supposed to la; completely 
known. In (iue.stion.s of law, or of fact, con.scicnce is very often con¬ 
founded with opinion. No man’s (mnsciunce can tell him the right of 
another man'; they must be known by rational investigation or 
historical enquiry. Opiition, which he that holds it may call his 
conscience, may teach some men tluU religion would lie iiroiuoted, 
and quiet preserved, by granting to the people universally the clroice 
of tlicir ministers. But it is a couscience very ill informed lliat violates 
the riglihs of cure man, for tlte convenience of another. Religion cannot 
be promoted by injustice: and it was never yet fourtd that a popular 
election was very quietly transacted. 

'That justice would be violated hy transferring to ilie people the 
right of patronage, is apparent to all who know whence that right liad 
its original. Tlie right of i)atronage was not at first a privilege torn by 
power from unvosisling poverty. It is not an authority at first uniir)>ed 
in times of ignorance, and established only hy succession and hy prece¬ 
dents. It is not a grant capriciously made from a higher tyrant to a 
lower. It is a right dearly imrcdiasetl hy the first posssuHsurs, and justly 
inherited l)y those that succeeded them. When (Ihristianily was 
established in this island, a reguliir mode of pulili<k worsl\ip was 
prustTil)ed, I’uldiclc worship rc(iiiirc.s a piilfiiclt place; ami llic pro¬ 
prietors of lands, as lliey were rimvcrlcil, liuill cluirclms for their 
families and tlieir vassals, l''cir tlic muinlenance of ministcr.s, tirey 
settled a certain [lorlion of tliciv lands; and a district, itirough wliiclt 
eacli minister was required to exUmd his eare, w:ts, hy that cireum- 
scription, constituted a parisli. 'I'liis is a position so generally received 
in England, tliat llu: extent of a manor and of a isrrisli are regularly 
received for eacli oilier, 'I'lic cliim lics which the pro|)riclor.s of lands 
had thus IniilL and tlius endowed, they justly thought themselves 
entitled to provide wiili ministers; and where llie episeopnl govern¬ 
ment prevails, the Bisliop l\as no [tower to reject a man noitvirmted by 
the patron, but for some erime that miglit exelude him from tlie priest* 
hood. For the endowment of tlie cliurch being tlie gift of the landlord, 
he was consequently at lilierty to give, it aecorrliiig to liis cluiice, to any 
man capable of perforaiing tlie holy itfliees. T’lie pcoiile did not choose 
him, because the [leoiile did not pay him. 

‘ We hear it sometimes urged, that iliis original right is passed out of 
* See anU, ii. 136, for what Jolmson said of the fnward Hp;hi. 
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memory, and is obliterated and obscured by many translations of property 
and changes of government; that scarce any church is now in the 
hands of the heirs of the builders; and that the present persons have' 
entered subsequently upon the pretended rights by a thousand acci-' 
dental and unknown causes. Much of this, perhaps, is true. But how 
is the right of patronage extinguished ? If the right followed the lands, 
it is possessed by the same equity by which the lands are possessed. It 
is, in effect, part of the manor, and protected by the same laws with 
every other privilege. Let us suppose an estate forfeited by treason, 
and granted by the Crown to a new family. 'With the lands were 
forfeited all the rights appendant to those lands; by the same power 
that grants the lands, the rights also are granted. The right lost to the 
patron falls not to the people, but is either retained by the Crown, or 
what to the people is the same thing, is by the Crown given away. Let 
it change hands ever so often, it is possessed by him that receives it with 
the same right as it was conveyed. It may, indeed, like all our’ 
possessions, be forcibly seized or fraudulently obtained. But no injury 
is still done to the people; for what they never had, they have never' 
lost. Caius may usurp the right ofTitius ; but neither Cains norTitius 
injure the people; and no man’s conscience, however tender or 
however active, can prompt him to restore what may be proved to have 
been never taken away. Supposing, what I think cannot be proved, 
that a popular election of ministers were to be desired, our desires are 
not the measure of equity. It were to be desired that power should' 
be only in the hands of the merciful, and riches in the possession 
of the generous; but the law must leave both riches and power where 
it finds them; and must often leave riches with the covetous, and power 
with the cruel. Convenience may be a rule in little things, where no 
other rule has been established. But as the great end of government is 
to give every man his own, no inconvenience is greater than that of 
making right uncertain. Nor is any man more an enemy to publick 
peace, than he who fills weak heads with imaginary claims, and breaks 
the series of civil subordination, by inciting the lower classes of 
mankind to encroach upon the higher. 

‘Having thus shown that the right of patronage, being originally 
purchased, may be legally transferred, and that it is now in the hands 
of lawful possessors, at least as certainly as any other right;—we have 
left to the advocates of the people no other plea than that of con¬ 
venience. Let us, therefore, now consider what the people would 
really gain by a general abolition of the right of patronage. What is 
most to be desired by such a change is, that the country should be 
supplied with better ministers. But why should we suppose that the 
parish will make a wiser choice than the patron? If we suppose 

mankind 
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mankind actuated by interest, tlie ])atron is more likely to choose with 
caution, because he will sufTer more by choosiuf; wrong. By the 
deficiencies of his minister, or by his vices, he is e(|ually ofCended witlr 
the rest of tlie congregation ; Init he will have this reason more to 
lament them, that tliey will lie im|iuU.'d to hi.s absurdity or con'iiiilion. 
'J’he ([ualifications of a minister are well known to be learning and |iiety. 
Of his learning tlic patron is probably tlie only judge in the parish ; and 
of his piety not less a judge than others ; and is more likely to enquire, 
minutely and diligently iiefore he gives a presentation, than oiu! of 
the parochial rabble, who can give nothing but a vole. It nuiy be 
urged, that though the jiarish might not ehoo.se better ministers, they 
would at least choose ministers whom they like better, and who would 
therefore ofliciate with greater efficacy. That ignorance and per 
versencss should always obtain what they like, was never considered as 
the end of government; of which it is the great and standing benefit, 
that the wise sec for the simple, and the regular act for the capricious. 
Jhit that this argument supposes the people capable of judging, and 
resolute to act according to their best judgments, though this be 
sufificiently absurd, it is not all its absurdity. It suiiposes not only 
wisdom, but unanimity in those, who uiion no other occasions are 
unanimous or wise. If by some strange concurrence nil the voices of 
a parish should unite in the choice of any single man, though I. could 
not charge the [latron with injustice for presenting a minister, I should 
cen.surc him as unkind and injudicioii.s. But, it is evident, that its in 
all other poiuilar elections there will be contrariety of jiulgmcnl and 
acrimony of passion, a iiarish U])on every vacancy woulil bri'iik into 
factions, and the contest for the choice of a minister woidd set neigh¬ 
bours at variance, and bring discord itito families. The minister would 
be taught all the arts of a candidate, would llallcr .some, and bribe 
others; and the electors, as in all other cases, would call for holidays 
and ale, and bre;ik the heads of each other during the jollity of the 
canvas. B'he time must, however, come at last, when one of the 
factions must prevail, and one of the ministeni gel possession of the 
church. On what terms does he enter upon his ministry but those of 
enmity with half his parisli? By what prudence or what diligence can 
he hope to conciliate the afiTeciions of that i>arly by who.se defeat he lias 
obtained his living? ICvery man who voted against him will enter the 
church with hanging head and downcast eyes, afraid to cnt:ounter that 
neighbour by whose vole and inlluence he has been overpowered. He 
will hate his neighbour for ojiposing him, and his minister for having 
prospered by the opposition; and as he will never see him hut with 
pain, he will never see him hut with hatred. Of n minister presented 
by the patron, the parish has seldom any thing worse to say than that 




they do not know him. Of 3. minister chosen by a popular contest, all 
those who do not favour him, have nursed up in their bosoms principles 
of hatred and reasons of rejection. Anger is excited principally by 
pride. The pride of a common man is very little exasperated by the 
supposed usurpation of an acknowledged superiour. He bears only his 
little share of a general evil, and suffers in common with the whole 
parish j but when the contest is between equals, the defeat has many 
aggravations j and he that is defeated by his next neighbour, is seldom 
satisfied without some revenge j and it is hard to say what bitterness of 
malignity would prevail in a parish whore these elections should happen 
to be frequent, and the enmity of opposition should be re-kindled 
before it had cooled.’ 


Though I present to my readers Dr. Johnson’s masterly 
tlioughts on the subject, I think it proper to declare, that not' 
withstanding I am myself a lay patron, I do not entirely sub¬ 
scribe to his opinion. 

' On Friday, May 7, I breakfasted with him at Mr. Thrale’s in 
the Borough. While we were alone, I endeavoured as well as I 
could to apologise for a lady’ who had been divorced from her 
husband by act of Parliament. I said, that he had used her 
very ill, had behaved brutally to her, and that she could not 
continue to live with him without having her delicacy con¬ 
taminated ; that all affection for him was thus destroyed ; that 
tlie essence of conjugal union being gone, there remained only a 
cold form, a mere civil obligation ; that she was in the prime of 
life, with qualities to produce happiness ; that these ought not 
to be lost; and, that the gentleman on whose account she was 
divorced had gained her heart while thus unhappily situated. 


* Lady Diana Beauclerk. In 1768 
Beauderk married theeldestdaughtcr 
of the second Duke of Marlborough, 
two days after her divorce from her 
first husband, Viscount Bolingbroke, 
the nephew of the famous Lord 
Bolingbroke. She was living when 
her story, so slightly veiled as it is, 
was thus published by Boswell. The 
marriage was not a happy one. Two 
years after Beauderk’s death, Mr. 
Burke, looking at his widow’s house, 
said in Miss Burney’s presence ;—‘ I 
am extremely glad to see her at last 


so well housed; poor woman ! the 
bowl has long rolled in miseiy; I 
rejoice that it has now found ita 
balance. I never myself so much 
enjoyed the sight of happiness in 
another, as in that woman when I 
first saw her after the death of her 
husband.’ He then drew Beauclerk’a 
character ‘in strong and marked 
expressions, describing the misery ho 
gave his wife, his singular ill-treat¬ 
ment of her, and the necessary relief 
the death of such a man must give.* 
Mme. D’Arblay’s Diary, ii. 147. 

Seduced, 
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Seduced, perhaps, by the charm.s of the lady in ciucstinn, I thu.s 
attempted to palliate what I was sensible could not be jusLihed ; 
for when 1 had finished m)'' harangue, tny venerable friend gave 
me a proper check: ‘My dear Sir, never accn.stom j’our mind 
to mingle virtue and vice. The woman’s a whore, and there’s 
an end on’t.’ 

He described the father ' of one of hi.s friends llui.s ; ‘ .Sir, he 
was so exuberant a talk'cr at pulilick meeting, that the gentle¬ 
men of his county were afraid of him. No business could bo 
done for liis declamation.’ 

lie did not give me full credit when I mentioned that I had 
carried on a short conversation by signs with some Esquimaux 
who were then in London, particularly with one of them who 
was a priest. Me thought I could not make them understand 
me. No man was more incredulous as to particular facts, which 
were at all extraordinary"; and therefore no man wa.s more 
scrupulously inquisitive, in order to di.scover the truth. 

I dined with him this day at the house of my friends, Mes¬ 
sieurs Edward and Charles Lilly ■•, bonksellcra in the Poultryt 
there were present, their elder brother Mr. Lilly of Bedfordshire, 
Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Eangton, Mr. Claxton, Reverend Lr. Mayo 
a di.s.scnting minister, the Reverend Mr. To()huly'', and my 
friend the .Reverend Mr. 'I’emple. 

Ilawkc.sworth’s compilation of the voyages to the South .Sea 
being mentioned ; —JoilN.soN. ‘ Sir, if you talk of it as a subject 
of commerce, it will be gainful ’' ; if as a book that is to increase 
human knowledge, I believe there will not lie much of that. 
Hawkesvvorth can tell only what the voyagers have told him ; 
and they have found very little, only one new animal, I think.' 
BoswklI/. ‘ But many insects. Sir.’ Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, as to 


’ Old Mr. I.anKton. CaoKKR. See 
April 26, 1776. 

“ .Sept. 32 , 1777. 

" .See post, May 15, 1776. 

The writer of hyirms. 

* Malone says that ‘ Mawkesworth 
was introduced by Garrick to Lord 
Sandwich, who, thinking to put a few 
hundred pounds into his pocket, aii- 
painted him to revise and publish 
Coolfs Vfl/agss, Ho scarcely did 


anything to the M.S.S., yet sold it to 
Cadell and .Stralmn for ^6000,' 
]‘rlor’.s Malone, p. 441. Thurlow, !n 
his speech on copy-righl on Manth 34, 
1774, Haiti ' that ilawkcsworth'* book, 
whicli was a mere eompogition of 
trasl), sold for three guineas by the 
liooksellcrs' monopolizing.' Pari, 
Hist, xvii. io8fi. See unit, i. 353, 
ntue I, and OobwoII’s Hebrides, 
Oa. J. 
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insects, Ray reckons of British insects twenty thousand species. 
They might have staid at home and discovered enough in that 
way.’ 

Talking of birds, I mentioned Mr. Daines Barrington’s in¬ 
genious Essay against the received notion of their migration. 
Johnson. ‘ I think we have as good evidence for the migration 
of woodcocks as can be desired. We find they disappear at a 
certain time of the year, and appear again at a certain time of 
the year ; and some of them, when weary in their flight, have 
been known to alight on the rigging of ships far out at sea.’ 
One of the company observed, that there had been instances 
of some of them found in summer in Essex. JOHNSON. ‘Sir, 
that strengthens our argument. Exceptio prohat regiilam. Some 
being found shews, that, if all remained, many would be found. 
A few sick or lame ones may be found.’ Goi.DSMITH. ‘There is 
a partial migration of the swallows ; the stronger ones migrate, 
the others do not'.’ 

Boswell. ‘ I am well as.sured that the people of Otaheite 
who have the bread tree, the fruit of which serves them for bread, 
laughed heartily when they were informed of the tedious proces.') 
necessary with us to have bread;—plowing, sowing, harrowing, 
reaping, threshing, grinding, baking.’ JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, all 
ignorant savages will laugh when they are told of the ach 
vantages of civilized life. .Were you to tell men who live with¬ 
out houses, how we pile brick upon brick, and rafter upon rafterj 
and that after a house is raised to a certain height, a man 
tumbles off a scaffold, and breaks his neck ; he would laugh 
heartily at our folly in building; but it does not follow that men 
are better without houses. No, Sir, (holding up a slice of a 
.good loaf,) this is better than the bread tree 

He repeated an argument, which is to be found in his 
Rambler ^^ against the notion that the brute creation is endowed 


' Gilbert White held ‘that, though 
most of the swallow kind may mi¬ 
grate, yet that some do stay behind, 
and bide with us during the winter.’ 
White’s Selborne, Letter xii. See 
.ante, ii. 55- 

“ See a?tte, if. 73. 

^ No. 41. ‘ The sparrow that was 


hatched last spring makes her first 
nest the ensuing season of the same 
materials, and with the same art as’ in 
any following year; and the hen 
conducts and shelters her first brood 
of chickens with all the pntdence 
that she ever attains.’ 


with 
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with the faculty of reason : ‘ birds build by instinct; they 
never improve; they build their first nest as well as any one 
they ever build.’ Goldsmith. 'Yet we see if you take away 
a bird’s nest with the eggs iri it, she will make a slighter nest 
and lay again.’ JOHNSON. 'Sir, that is because at first she has 
full time and makes her nest deliberately. In the case you 
mention she is pressed to lay, and must therefore make her nest 
quickly, and consequently it will be slight’ Goldsmith. ‘The 
nidification of birds is what is least known in natural history, 
though one of the most curious things in it’ 

I introduced the subject of toleration*. JOHNSON. ‘Every 
society has a right to preserve publick peace and order, and 
therefore has a good right to prohibit the propagation of 
opinions which have a dangerous tendency. To say the rnagis-. 
irate has this right, is using an inadequate word ; it is the society 
for which the magistrate is agent. He may be morally or theo¬ 
logically wrong in restraining the propagation of opinions which 
he thinks dangerous, but he is politically right.’ Mayo. ‘ I am 
of opinion. Sir, that every man is entitled to liberty of conscience 
in religion ; and that the magistrate cannot restrain that right.’ 
Johnson. ‘Sir, I agree with you. Every man has a right to 
liberty of conscience, and with that the magistrate cannpt 
interfere. People confound liberty of thinking with liberty of 
talking; nay, with liberty of preaching. Every man has a 
physical right to think as he pleases; for it cannot be discovered 
how he thinks. Pie has not a moral right, for he ought to 
inform himself, and think justly. But, Sir, no member of a 
society has a right to teach any doctrine contraiy to what the 
society holds to be true, The magistrate, I say, may be wrong 
in what he thinks ; but while he thinks himself right, he may 
and ought to enforce what he thinks".’ Mayo. ‘Then, Sir, 


* See/wJf, April 3, 1776, April 3, 
1779, and April 28, 1783. 

“ Rousseau went further than 
Johnsdn in this. About eleven years 
earlier he had, in his Conirat Social, 
iv. 8, laid down certain ‘ simple 
dogmas,’ such as the belief in a God 
and a future state, and said ;—‘ Sans 
pouvoir obliger personne k les croire, 


il [le Souverain] pout bannir de I’Etat 
cjuiconque ne les croit pas : . . . Que si 
quelqu’un, apris avoir reconnu pub- 
liquement ces monies dogmes, se 
conduit comme ne les croyant pas, 
qu’il soit puni de mort; il a commi^ 
le plus grand des crimes, il a menti 
devant les lots.’ 

, we 
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we are to remain always in errour, and truth never can preva 
and the magistrate was right in persecuting the first Christiai 
Johnson. ‘ Sir, the only method by which religious truth c 
be established is by martyrdom. The magistrate has a right 
enforce what he thinks; and he who is conscious of the tn 
has a right to suffer. I am afraid there is no other way 
ascertaining the timth, but by persecution on the one hand a 
enduring it on the other GOLDSMITH. ‘ But how is a m 
to act. Sir ? Though firmly convinced of the truth of 
doctrine, may he not think it wrong to expose himself 
persecution ? Has he a right to do so ? Is it not, as it wc 
committing voluntary suicide? ’ JOHNSON, ‘ Sir, as to volunt: 
suicide, as you call it, there are twenty thousand men in 
army who will go without scruple to be shot at, and moun' 
breach for five-pence a day.’ GOLDSMITH. ‘ But have the> 
moral right to do this?’ JOHNSON. ‘Nay, Sir, if you will t 
take the universal opinion of mankind, I have nothing to s 
If mankind cannot defend their own way of thinking, I cam 
defend it. Sir, if a man is in doubt whether it would be bet 
for him to expose himself to martyrdom or not, he should i 
do it. tie must be convinced that he has a delegation fn 
heaven,’ GOLDSMITH. ‘ I would consider whether there is i 
greater chance of good or evil upon the whole. If I see a rr 
who had fallen into a well, I would wish to help him out; bu 
there is a greater probability that he shall pull me in, than tl 
I shall pull him out, I would not attempt it. So were I to go 
Turkey, I might wish to convert the Grand Signor to ■ 
Christian faith ; but when I considered that I should probal 
be put to death without effectuating my purpose in any degi 
I .should keep myself quiet.’ JOHNSON. ‘ Sir you must consi( 
that we have perfect and imperfect obligations. Perfect ( 
ligations, which are generally not to do something, are clear a 
positive ; as, ‘ thou shalt not kill.’ But charity, for instance 
not definable by limits. It is a duty to give to the poor ; 1 
no man can say how much another sbquld give to the* pc 
or when a man has given too little td- save his soul. In 
same manner it is a duty to Instruct the ignorant, and of o 

* Sec 1780, in Mr. X-angton’s Collection. 

-sequel 
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scc[ucnce to convert infiilcls to C'liristianity; but no man in the 
coitmion course of tilings is obliged to carry this to such a 
degree as to incur the danger of martyrdom, as no man is 
obligeil to strii) himself to the shirt in order to give charity, 

I liavc .said, that a man must be persuaded that he has a 
particular delegation from heaven.' Cdi.iisMmi. ‘How is this 
to be known ? Our fir.st reformers, who were burnt for not 
believing bread and wine to be Oftut.sTJ ohnson, (interrupt¬ 
ing him,) ‘ Sir, they were not burnt for not believing bread and 
wine to be CilkisT, but for insulting lhn.se who did believe it. 
And, Sir, when the first refonncr.s began, they did not intend to 
be martyred : as many tjf.thein ran away a.s could.’ Hoswki.l. 

‘ Hut, Sir, there was your countryman, Klwnlwho you told me 
challenged King George witli hi.s hlack-gnard.s, and hi.s red- 
guards.' JotlN.sojV, ' My countryman, IClwal, Sir, .should have 
been [lut in the .stocks ; a prcgier pidjiit for him ; and he’d have 
had a numerous autlicncc. A fnan who preaches in the .stocks 
will always have hearers enough.’ Hosvvkli.. ' Hut Klwal thought 
him.self in the right.' JoIIN.son. ‘ Wc arc not providing for 
mad pcojile; there are places for them in the neighbourhood.’ 
(meaning Mborfields.) Mavo. ‘ lUit, Sir, i.s it not very hard 
that [ should not he allowed to teach my children what I really 
believe to be tlie trutli?' JollN.soN, 'Why, Sir, you might contrive 
to teach your cln'ldren extrt\ st audahm ; but, Sir, tlic magistrate, 
if he knaw.s it, lias a right to restrain you. Suppose you teach 
your children Co be thieves?' M AVo. ' 'I'liis i.s making a joke of 
the subject,' joUNStiN.' 'Nay, Sir, take it thus;—-that you 
teach them tlie community of goods ; for which there arc a.s 
many plausible arj'uments as for most erroneous doctrines. 
You teach them that all thing.s at first were in common, and 
that no man had a riglit to any thing but as lie laid his hand.s 
upon it; and tliat this still is, or ought to be, the rule amongst 
mankind. Here, Sir, ymi sap a great principle in .society,—pro¬ 
perty. And don't you think the magistrate would have a right to 
prevent you? Or, suppose you slioulci tcacli your children the 
notion of the Adamites, and they .should run naked into the 
streets, would not the magistrate have a right to flog ’em into 

' Boswell calls Klwal J»ilm'*rin‘» from ihe same county. See ii. 
countryman, because they toib came, i£M. 
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their doublets ? ’ Mayo. ‘ I think the magistrate has no i 
to interfere till there is some overt act.' Bo.s\Vell, ‘ So, 
though he sees an enemy to the state charging a blunderbuss, 
not to interfere till it is fired off? ’ Mayo. ‘ He must be su 
its direction against the state.’ JOHNSON. ‘ The magistrate 
judge of that.—He has no right to restrain your thinl 
because the evil centers in yourself. If a man were sittin 
this table, and chopping off his fingers, the magistrate 
guardian of the community, has no authority to restrain 
however he might do it from kindness as a parent.—The 
indeed, upon more consideration, I think he may; as 
probable, that he who is cliopping off his own fingers, 
soon proceed to chop off those of other people. If I t 
it right to steal Mr. Dilly’s plate, I am a bad man ; but he 
say nothing to me. If I make an open declaration that I t 
so, he will keep me out of his house. If I put forth my hai 
shall be sent to Newgate. This is the gradation of thinl 
preaching, and acting: if a man thinks erroneously, he 
kce23 his thoughts to himself, and nobody will trouble 1 
if he preaches erroneous doctrine, society may exi^el 1 
if he acts in conseciuence of it, the law takes place, and. 1 
hanged Mayo. ‘ But, Sir, ought not Christians to ! 
liberty of conscience ? ’ JOHNSON. ‘ I have already told yo 
Sir. You are coming back to where you were.’ BoswELL. 
Mayo is always taking a return post-chaise, and going the s 
'over again. He has it at half price.’ Joi-INSON. ‘Dr. M 
like other champions for unlimited toleration, has got a si 
words Sir, it is no matter, politically, whether the magis 
be right or wrong. Suppose a club were to be formed, to c 
confusion to King George the Third, and a haiofiy reston 


' Barctti, in a ‘MS. note on Piozzi 
Letters, i. 219, says;—‘Johnson would 
have made an excellent Spanish in- 
iquisitor. To his shame be it said, he 
always was tooth and nail against 
toleration.’ 

“Dr. Mayo’s calm temper and 
steady perseverance, rendered him 
an admirable subject for the exercise 
pf Dr. Johnson's powerful abilities. 
He never flinched; but, after reiljeis 


ated blows, remained seemingl 
moved as at the first. The sci) 
tlons of Johnson’s genius fij 
every time he was struck, witho 
receiving any injui-y. Hence h 
tained the epithet of The Lite 
Anvil. Doswell. See j)Ost, 
i5j 1778, for an account of an 
dinner at Mr. Dilly’s, where Jol 
and Mayo met. 
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to (!ii!irl<s tiu' 'riiin! this wdulii in' very hiul with rcspoct to 
the State ; lait: ever)- ineinlier of that eliil> niii.sl either eonroriii 
to il.s rule.^, or iie turiieil out of it. ()lil itaxter, I reineiulier, 
maintain.s, tlial the uiaj^i.flrale .should ‘‘tolerate all thiiit;.s that 
are tolerable." 'I'his is 110 |.;o(ul defiiiitioii of toU-ration u[ion auy 
principle; but it shew.s that he ihouolu sonie ihinp.s were not toler¬ 
able.’ ToI'I.AHV, ‘Sir, you have untwisted this difUeult snbjeet 
with fp'cat (k'xterit)’ 

])urin}.f this arjtuinent, (foldsmith sal in restle.s.s af.(ilatioii, 
from a wish to }tet in and s/ii/it'\ Mndini.] himself ejceliuletl, 
he had taken his hat to ^fo away^ but remained for some lime 
with it in his haiul, like a }.;ainesler, who at the clo.se of a lon<f 
niffht, linfjers for a little while, to see if he can luive !i favourable 
0 [ienin^ to finish with success. Once wlu'ii he was be^'intiin^f to 
.speak, he founci himself overpoweretl by the loud voice of John¬ 
son, who was at the opposite end of the table, and did not [ler- 
ceive tioldsmilh's atlc-mpl, ‘I'hus disappoinleii of his wi.sh to 
obtain the attention of the eomitany, (loldsmilh in a passion 
threw down his hat, lookiiii.,' anj;rily at John-.on, and e.vclaimino 
in a hitler bme,' 7 n/{v if.' When Tojilady was t'ointt to sjieak, 
Johnson uttered .some souiul, wluVIi led (iolilsiuilh to think that 
he was heeinniiu; apain, and lakin;; the words fioiii 'I’oplad)', 


' Tilt; Yimna I'rrleiulrr, t hiulfi 
lulwartl, 

Mr. Crtikfr, <|ii(iiirt|{ 
letter nf May Jin, 177s (/Ve.?;;/ /yf- 
fern, i. 2 0)), vvlierf lit- says, *1 
dinctl in a lar);f i umiiany ai <1 dis 
.scnling biinksfllrr'') yt-dfolay, ami 
tli«[iutt!tl liKainsl ttilfialiiiii ttidt tme 
[loi'Uir Meyer,' i iiniiniies; ‘ Tlti-. 
itnisl liin’ts liccti the tlinuer luiteil in 
the text! hut I t iinnnt rei om lie ilir 
dales, arul the rneniitm tif ilie deaih 
of the (^ueen of Ilenntark, vshi>li 
happened on May to, 1775, astei- 
tains that the dale of ilir Ay/rr is mr • 
reft. Unwell,,. must, 1 think, It.tve 
misdated and misphit tsl his nnte nf 
this conversation.' That the dinner 
did not late place in May, lyys, is, 
however, quite clear, liy that tlaie 
(iohlsmith had been dml more ilian 


It year, and (Icild'anlib bnre a lai):i' 
pail in the t.ilU at ihe I idly,' l.ibte, 
(1(1 die nlliei li.iiid, ihrie < ,in lie no 
(|iir-.liiiii abmil llie i nrrri liiess liftin' 
dale 111 the Irllci, Wr'dey, in bis 
JtiHrti.ii Ini 17^7 111, i.|ii', ineniinns 
'Mr. Mriei, i baplaiil tit niie of the 
llamurtian rej;iiiient'i.' I'rrimps he 
is tlu' nmn whnni Jnhnsnn met in 

1775. 

’ Uee tinff, i. 421, mite 3. 

* * ll is very possible he bad to call 
at fnvi-nt jjaiden nn his way, tmd 
ihai fur tills, and mn fur Uoswell's 
reiiMin. he had taken his hat early. 
The ,u tor who so sissisted him in 
Yninn; .Matlnw Wits taking histonefit 
this seventh of May j and for nn aeb 
dtinmal aitraeiion tioldsmiih Itnd 
wniteii him an epilogue,' Forster's 
ifo/tituiM, ii. J76, 



Upon which, he seized this opportunity of venting his own envy ' 
and spleen, under the pretext of supporting another person; 

‘ Sir, (said he to Johnson,) the gentleman has heard you patiently 
for an hour; pray allow us now to hear him'.’ JOHNSON, 
(sternly,) ‘Sir, I was not interrupting the gentleman. I was. 
only giving him a signal of my attention. Sir, you are im¬ 
pertinent.’ Goldsmith made no reply, but continued in the 
company for some time. 

A gentleman present® ventured to ask Dr. Johnson if there 
was not a material difference as to toleration of opinions which 
lead to action, and opinions merely speculative ; for instance, 
would it be wrong in the magistrate to tolerate those who preach 
against the doctrine of the TRINITY? Johnson was highly, 
offended, and said, ‘ I wonder, Sir, how a gentleman of your 
piety can introduce this subject in a mixed company.’ He told 
me afterwards, that the impropriety was, that perhaps some of 
the company might have talked on the subject in such terms as 
might have shocked him^; or he might have been forced to ap-. 
pear in their eyes a narrow-minded man. The gentleman, with 
submissive deference, said, he had only hinted at the question 
from a desire to hear Dr. Johnson’s opinion upon it. JOHNSON, 
‘Why then. Sir, I think that permitting men to preach any 
opinion contrary to the doctrine of the established church tends, 
in a certain degree, to lessen the authority of the church, and 
consequently, to lessen the influence of religion.’ ‘It may be con¬ 
sidered, (said the gentleman,) whether it would not be politick 
to tolerate in such a case.’ JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, we have been talking 
of right: this is another question. I think it is not politick 
to tolerate in such a case.’ 

Though he did not think it fit that so aweful a subject should 
be introduced in a mixed company, and therefore at this time 
waved the theological question ; yet his own orthodox belief in 

‘ Johnson was not given to inter- paid a due attention towhat they said.’ 
rupting a speaker. Hawkins See/w/, under April 29, 1776, note, 

p. 164), describing his conversation, ^ That this was Langton can be 
says:—‘For the pleasure he com- seen from Boswell’s Hebrides, 
municated to his hearers he expected 22, 1773, and from Johnson’s letters 
not the tribute of silence; on the of July 5, 1773; July S, I774)andjan., 
contrary, he encouraged others, par- 21,1775. 
ticLilarly young men, to speak, and ^ See post, April 28, 1783. 

, the 
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the sacred mystery of the TRINITY is evinced beyond doubt, by 
the following passage in his private devotions : 

‘ O I.ORD, hear my prayer [prayers], for Jesus Christ’s sake ; to 
whom with thee and the Hoi.y Ghost, three persons and one God, be all 
honour and glory, world without end. Amen 

Boswell. ‘ Pray, Mr. Dilly, how does Dr. Leland’s” His¬ 
tory of Ireland sell?’ JOHNSON, (bursting forth with a generous 
indignation,) ‘ The Irish are in a most unnatural state ; for we 
see there the minority prevailing over the majority^. There is 
no instance, even in the ten persecutions'*, of such severity as that 
which the protestants of Ireland have exercised against the 
Catholickl Did we tell them we have conquered them, it 
would be above board ; to punish them by confiscation and 
other penalties, as rebels, was monstrous injustice®. King Wil¬ 
liam was not their lawful sovereign ; he had not been acknow¬ 
ledged by the Parliament of Ireland, when they appeared in arms 
against him.’ 

I here suggested something favourable of the Roman Catho¬ 
licks. Toplady. ‘ Does not their invocation of saints suppose 
omnipresence in the saints ?’ JOHNSON. ‘ No, Sir ; it supposes 
only pluri-presence, and when spirits are divested of matter, it 
seems probable that they should see with more extent than when 
in an embodied state. There is, therefore, no approach to an 
invasion of any of the divine attributes, in the invocation of 
saints. But I think it is will-worship, and presumption. I see 
no command for it, and therefore think it is safer not to 
practise it®.’ 

lie and Mr. Langton and I went together to THE CLUB, where 
we found Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, and some other members, and 


’ Pr. and Med. p. 40. Boswell. 

^ Sec i. 489. 

® ‘ In Envlancl,’ wrote Burke, ‘the 
Roman Catnolics arc a sect; in Ire¬ 
land they are a nation.’ Burke’s 
Corres. iv. 89. 

' ‘The celebrated number of ten 
persecutions kas been determined by 
the ecclesiastical writers of the fifth 
century, who possessed a more dis¬ 
tinct view of the prosperous or ad¬ 


verse fortunes of the church, from 
the age of Nero to that of Diocle¬ 
tian. The ingenious parallels of 
the ten plagues of Egypt, and o( 
the ten horns of the Apocalypse, 
first suggested this calculation to 
their minds.’ Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall, ch. xvi, ed. 1807, ii. 370. 

® See ante, ii. 121, 130. 

See ante, ii. 105. 


among.st 
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our frtcHil Guklsmith, who sat silentl> brooc 
reprimand to him after dinner. Johnson 
and s;dd a dde to some of us, ‘ I’ll make 
.rnith forgive roe and then called to him in a loud voice, ‘ 
Goldsmith.—srimething passed to-day where you and I dinec 
s-k your pardon-.’ Goldsmith answered placidly, ‘ It mus’ 
much from vou. Sir, that I take ill.’ And so at once the di 
race was over, and the>’ were on as easy terms as ever, 

Goldsmith rattkd away as usuaP. 

In f4ir w.ay to the club to-night, when I regretted that G 
smith would, ujKin ever>- occasion, endeavour to shine, by w 
he r>ften exprved himself, Mr. Langton observed, that he was 
like .\ddison. who was content with the fame of his writings, 
did not aim also at excellency in conversation, for which he fc 
hiin'clf unfit; and that he said to a lady who complaine 
hin h.iving talked little in company, ‘ Madam, I have but r 
jwiwe in ready money, but I can draw for a thousand poun 
‘Johnson had as well as Goldsmith this day, i 


* RevT.o'ds said; 
one virtue which 1 hold one of the 
most dimoilt to practise. After the 
heat trf contest was over, if he had 
been informed that his antatjonist re- 
Betitcd his mdeness, be was the first 
to seek after a reconediatitm.’ Tay¬ 
lor's Repmlds, tl 457- He wrote to 
Dr, Tayte hi i-0:—‘When I am 
mxamg alc®e, I feci a pang for 
every mmnem that any httinan being 
has by tny pecvistaiess or obstinacy 
spent is uneasiness.’ Netes and 
Qmerisi, 6th S., v. J24. More than 
twenty years later he said in Miss 
Burney s hearing* I am always 
sorry when I make bitter speeches, 
and 1 never do it lait when I am in- 
sutfrrably vexed.’ Mme. D’Arblay's 
Jd iry, i. 131. *Wbca the fray was 
over,' writes Murphy {Ufe., p. 140), 
* he generally into repent¬ 

ance, and, by conciliating measures, 
took tare that no aaimtwty should 
te left rankling in the breast 
of the antagonist.’ See ante, ii. 
109. 

’ Johnson hail offended Langton 


Goldsmith only did lie ask pa 
Perhaps this fact increased Lanj 
resentment, which lasted cert 
more than a year. See fiosi, Ji 
1774, and Jan. 21, 1775 - 
^ ‘.Addison, speaking of his 
deficiency in conversation, ust 
say of himself, that with respc 
intellectual wealth he could 
bills for a thousand pounds, tl 
he had not a guinea in his pc 
Johnson’s Works, vii. 446. S 
what the same thought may be 
in T%e Taller, No. 30, where 
said that ‘a man endowed with 
perfections without good-breed 
like one who has his pockets 1 
gold, but always wants chang 
his ordinary occasions.’ I 
traced it still earlier, fo# Bun 
his History of his own Th, 
210, says, that ‘Bishop 'U 
used to say Lloyd had the 
learning in ready cash of a 
ever knew.’ Later authors haw 
the same image. Lord Chest 
[Letters, ii. 291) in 1749 wr 
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I observed, that Goldsmith had a great deal of gold in his 
cabinet, but, not content with that, was always taking out his 
purse. Johnson. ‘ Yes, Sir, and that so often an empty purse !’ 

Goldsmith’s incessant desire of being conspicuous in company, 
was the occasion of his sometimes appearing to such disad¬ 
vantage as one should hardly have supposed possible in a man of 
his genius'. When his literary reputation had risen deservedly 
high, and his society was much courted, he became very jealous 
of the extraordinary attention which was every where paid to 
Johnson. One evening, in a circle of wits, he found fault with 
me for talking of Johnson as entitled to the honour of un¬ 
questionable superiority. ‘ Sir, (said he,) you are for making a 
monarchy of what should be a republick.’ 

He was still more mortified, when talking in a company with 
fluent vivacity, and, as he flattered himself, to the admiration of 
all who were present; a German who sat next him, and perceived 
Johnson rolling himself, as if about to speak, suddenly stopped, 
him, saying, ‘ Stay, stay,—Toctor Shonson is going to say some¬ 
thing.’ This was, no doubt, very provoking, especially to one so 
irritable as Goldsmith, who frequently mentioned it with strong 
expressions of indignation h 

Lord Bolingbroke:—‘ tie has an in- Due de Savoye qui se retournn, fai- 

finite fund of various and almost uni- sant route, pour crier; d votre gorge, 

versal knowledge, which, from the marchand de Paris, jc dis, nic voilh.’ 

clearest and quickest conception and Les Confessions, Livre iii. See also 

happiest memory that ever man was fast. May 8, 1778. 
blessed with, he always carries about ' 'Among the many inconsistencies 
him. It is his pocket-money, and he which folly produces, or infimiity 

never has occasion to draw upon a suffers in the human mind, there has 

book for any sum.’ Southey wrote often lieen observed a manifest and 

in r8i6 {Life and Cor>-cs. iv. 206);— striking contrariety between the life 

‘ I wish to avoid a conference which of an author aJid his writings ; and 

will only sink me in Lord Liverpool’s Milton, in a letter to a learned 

judgment; what there may be in me stranger, by whom he had been 

is not payable at sight; give me visited, with great reason congratu- 

leisure and I feel my strength.’ lates himself upon the conscious- 

Rousseau was in want of readiness ness of being found equal to his own 

like Addison;—‘Je fais d’excellens character, and having preserved in 

impromptus k loisir; mais sur le a private and familiar interview 

temps je n’ai jamais rien fait ni dit that reputation which his works had 

qui vaille. Je ferais une fort jolie procured him.’ The Rambler, No., 

conversation par la poste, comme on 14. 

dit que les Espagnols jouent aux “ Prior {Life of Goldsmith, ii. 459) 
dchecs. Quand je lus le trait d’un says that it was not a German who 

VOL. II. S It 
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It may also be observed, that Goldsmith was sometimes con¬ 
tent to be treated with an easy familiarity, but, upon occasions, 
would be consequential and important. An instance of this oc¬ 
curred in a small particular. Johnson had a way of contracting 
the names of his friends; as Beauclerk, Beau; Boswell, Bozzy; 
Xangton, Lanky; Murphy, Mur; Sheridan, Sherry'. I remem¬ 
ber one day, when Tom Davies was telling that Dr. Johnson said, 
‘We are all in labour for a name to Goldy's play,’ Goldsmith 
seemed displeased that such a liberty should be taken with his 
name, and said, ‘I have often desired him not to call me Goldy^' 
Tom was remarkably attentive to the most minute circumstance 
about Johnson. I recollect his telling me once, on my arrival 
in London, ‘ Sir, our great friend has made an improvement on 
his appellation of old Mr. Sheridan. He calls him now Sherry 
derryl 


‘To THE Reverend Mr. Bagshaw, at Bromley^. 

‘ Sir, 

‘ I return you my sincere thanks for your additions to my Diciionary-, 
but the new edition has been published some time, and therefore I 


interrupted Goldsmith but a Swiss, 
Mr. Moser, the keeper of the Royal 
Academy (juioj/, June 2, 1783). He 
adds that at a Royal Academy dinner 
Moser interrupted another person in 
tlie same way, when Johnson seemed 
preparing to speak, whereupon Gold¬ 
smith said, ‘ Are you sime that you 
can comprehend what he says?’ 

‘ Edmund Burke he called Mund; 
Dodsley, Doddy ; Derrick, Derry; 
Cumberland, Cumbey; Monboddo, 
Monny; Stockdale, Stockey. Mrs. 
I^iozzi represents him in his youth as 
calling Edmund Hector ‘ dear Mund.’ 
Ante, i. 93, note. Sheridan’s father 
had been known as Sherry among 
Swift and his friends. Swift’s Works, 
ed. 1803, X. 256. 

“ Mr. Forster {Life of Goldsmith, 
ii. 103) on this remarks :—‘It was a 
courteous way of saying, “I wishyow 
[Davies] wouldn’t call me Goldy, 
whatever Mr. Johnson does.’” That 
he is wrong in this is shown by Bos¬ 
well, in his letter to Johnson of Feb. 


14, 1777, where he says r—‘Yoir re¬ 
member poor Goldsmith, when he 
grew important, and wished to appear 
Doctor Major, could not bear your 
calling him Goldy.' See also Bos¬ 
well’s Hebrides, Oct. 14, 1773. 

^ The Reverend Thomas Bagshaw, 
M.A., who died on November 20, 
1787, in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age, Chaplain of Bromley Col¬ 
lege, in Kent, and Rector of South- 
fleet. He had resigned the cure of 
Bromley Parish some time before his 
death. For this, and another letter 
from Dr. Johnson in 1784, to the 
same truely respectable man, I am 
indebted to Dr. John Loveday, of 
the Commons \ante, i. 462, note 
1], a son of the late learned and 
pious John Loveday, Esq., of Cavers- 
ham in Berkshire, who oblig'ingly 
transcribed them for me from 
the originals in his possession.' 
This worthy gentleman, having re¬ 
tired from business, now lives in' 
Warwickshire. The world has been 
• cannot 
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cannot now make use of thorn. Wlicthor 1 shall ever revise it more, 1 
know not. If many reader.s had lieen as judicioii.s, a.s dilifj;c‘iU, and a.s 
communicative as yourself, my work had hcen l)etLer. 'I'he world must 
at present take it as it is. 1 am, Sir, 

‘ Your most ol)li(j;ed 

‘.Ynd most liumhle servant, 

‘Sa.m. Johnson.’ 

‘M.ayS, 1773.’ 

Oir Sunday, May 8', I dined with John.son at Mr. I-an^jfon’s’' 
with Dr. Keattic and .some oilier company, lie descanted on 
the subject of Literary Property. ‘ There .sceni.s (.said lie,) to be 
in authours a stronger riglit of property than that liy occupancy; 
a mctaphy.sical ^ right, a riglit, a.s it were, of creation, which shouhl 
from its nature be perpetual; but the consent of nations is {igainst 
it, and indeed reason and the Interests of learning are agaiti.st it; 
for were it to be perpetual, no book, however u.seful, could be 
universally diffused amongst mankind, should the projirietor 
take it into his head to restrain its circulation. No book ctnilcl 
have the advantage of being edited with notes, however neces¬ 
sary to its elucidation, should the proprietor perversely o()i)ose 
it. I'Vir the general good of the world, therefore, whatever valu¬ 
able work has once been created bj' an aulhotir, and issued out 
by him, should be uiulcrslood as no longer in his powm’, but as 
belonging to the publiek ; at the .same lime the aulliour i.s en¬ 
titled to an adequate reward. 'Phis he should have by an exclu¬ 
sive right to his work for a considerable number of years’*.' 

He attacked l.ord Monboddo's strange .speculation on the 
primitive state of human nature’’; observing, ‘Sir, it is all 


lately oViligcd to him ns the F.ditor 
of the late Rev. Dr. 'I'ownstm’s ex¬ 
cellent work, modestly entitled, /I 
Discourse on (he Kvanjeelicitl His- 
ioty, from (he Inimiient to the As¬ 
cension ofour Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; to which is jirefixed, a truly 
interesting and pleasing at'ftmnt of 
the authour, by the Ruvercml Mr. 
Ralph Churton. Boswio,),. 

' Sunday was May 9. 

“ As Langton was found to deeply 
resent John.son’s hasty exprrasion nt 
the dinner on the 7th, we must as¬ 


sume that he hiid invited Jnhnstm to 
dine with him Irefore die (ifleiiee had 
been given. 

* In llte Dittionury Jnhnsim, os 
llic second delinition of nielaphy- 
sieal., says: ‘In .ShakespearB It 
metms supenmtural w preternatural.' 
‘t'reatiiin ’ being Iteyond the nature 
of man, tlie riglii derived from it is 
preiernaiiirnl or nietaphysflcal. 

* See ante, i. 437. 

’ Hume, on Feb. 34 of tills year, 
ineiuionecl to Adam Smith as a late 
puldicalion Lord Monboddo's i)ristin 
conjffUire 
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conjecture about a thing useless, even were it known to be true. 
Knowledge of all kinds is good. Conjecture, as to things 
useful, is good ; but conjecture as to what it would be use¬ 
less to know, such as whether men went upon all four, is very 
idle.’ 

On Monday, May 9’, as I was to set out on my return to 
Scotland next morning, I was desirous to see as much of Dr. 
Johnson as I could. But I first called on Goldsmith to take 
leave of him. The jealousy and envy which, though possessed 
of many most amiable qualities, he frankly avowed, broke out 
violently at this interview. Upon another occasion, when Gold¬ 
smith confessed himself to be of an envious disposition, I con¬ 
tended with Johnson that we ought not to be angry with him, 
he was so candid in owning it. ‘ Nay, Sir, (said Johnson,) we 
must be angry that a man has such a superabundance of an 
odious quality, that he cannot keep it within his own breast, but 
it boils over.’ In my opinion, however, Goldsmith had not more 
of it than other people have, but only talked of it freely”. 

He now seemed very angry that Johnson was going to be a 
traveller; said ‘he would be a dead weight for me to carry, and 
that I should never be able to lug him along through the High¬ 
lands and Hebrides,’ Nor would he patiently allow me to en¬ 
large upon Johnson’s wonderful abilities; but exclaimed, ‘Is he 
like Burke, who winds into a subject like a serpent?’ ‘But, 

* (said I,) Johnson is the Hercules who strangled serpents in his 
cradle.' 

I dined with Dr. Johnson at General Paoli’s. He was obliged, 
by indisposition, to leave the company early; he appointed me, 
however, to meet him in the evening at Mr, (now Sir Robert) 
Chambers’s in the Temple, where he accordingly came, though 
he continued to be very ill. Chambers, as i,^ common on such 
occasions, prescribed various remedies to him. JOHNSON, 
(fretted by pain,) ‘ Pr’ythee don’t tease me. Stay till I am'- 


and Progress of Language :—‘ It 
contains all the absurdity and malig¬ 
nity which I suspected; but is writ 
with more ingenuity and in a better 
style than I looked for.’ J, H. 
Burton’s Hti/ne, ii. 466. See ante, ii. 

74. 


’ Monday was May 10. 

” See ante, i. 413. Percy wrote 
of Goldsmith’s envy:—‘ Whatever 
appeared of this kind was a mere 
momentary sensation, which he knew 
hot how, like other men, to conceal.*' 
Goldsmith’s Misc. Works, i. 117. 

well, 
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well, and then ynu shall toll me how to cure myself.’ lie frrew 
better, and talked with a noble enthusiasm of keepinjf up the 
rcprc.sentation of res[)ectable families. IJis zeal on this subject 
was a circumstance in his chanicter exceedinp;ly remarkable, 
when it is considered that he him.self had no pretensions to 
blood. I heard him once say, ‘ I have threat uieiit in bein^'' 
zealous for .subordination anil the honours of birth; for I can 
bardly tell who‘wa.s my grandfather'.’ He maintained the dig¬ 
nity and propriety of male succe.sston, in opiiosition to the 
opinion of one of our friends", who had that iluy emi)loyed Mr, 
Chambers to draw his will, devising hi.s eslule to In’.s three 
.sisters, in preference to a remote heir male, Johnson called 
them ‘three do%miieSi and said, with as high a sjiirit as the 
boldest Baron in the most perfect day.s of the feudal .sy.stetn, 
‘ An ancient estate should always go to males. It is mighty foolish 
to let a stranger have it because he marries your daughter, and 
takes your name. As for an estiile newly acquired by trade, 
you may give it, if you will, to the dog Totuser, and let him kee|) 
his oiVH name.’ 

I have known him at times exceedingly diverted at what 
.seemed to others a very small .s[«irt ‘. He now laughetl im¬ 
moderately, witlumt any reason that we could perceive, at our 
friend's making his will; called him the fcstahif, nwd added,'I 
dare say, he thinks he has done a mighty thing. I le won't slay 
till he gets home to his seat in tlie country, to produce this won¬ 
derful deed: he'll call iq) the landlord of the first iim on the road ; 
and, after a .'iultable preface upon mortality and the \ii\certaiiUy 


' He niiy;lu Imve apiilicsl to liiui- 
self his own vfi'-sicm of Dviil’s lines, 
Genus et /iroitiuis, tte., the nuitio to 
The Ra / nfiier , No. 46 : • 

* Nought from my birth or nnceiitorH 
I claim; 

. All is my own, my honour and 
my slmmo.’ 

See ante, it. 153, 

’ That Langlon is meant is .shewn 
by Johnson’s letter of July 5 (/m 7 , p. 
265). The man who is tltcie de¬ 
scribed as leaving the town in dM'|) 
dudgeon was certainly Lang ton. 
‘Wlicrc is now my legacy?’ writes 


Johnson. He is referring, I believe, 
to tlie last part of ids iilayfni and 
lioisterous fi|)eech, where he says : 

' I hope, he has left me a legacy.' 
Mr. (Toker, wlio is great at sus¬ 
picions, ridiculously takes tlie nten- 
tion of a legal y .seriously, and bum* 
|>eci» 'some (tersoual diwippoint- 
nieni at die hoiiom of this strange 
olmireperous and sour merriment.’ 
lie miglil as well accuse Falstaff of 
.soiinu-.s in his mirth. 

' See lUisucll’s fMrifles, Hepl, jj, 
>77di where IJoswell makes the same 
remark. 


of 
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of life, will tell him that he should not delay making his w 
and here, Sir, will he say, is my will, which I have just ma 
with the assistance of one of the ablest lawyers in the kingdo 
and he will read it to him (laughing all the time). He belie 
he has made this will; but he did not make it: you, Chambi 
made it for him. I trust you have had more conscience tl 
to make him say, “being of sound understanding;” ha, ha, 

I hope he has left me a legacy, I’d have his will turned i: 
verse, like a ballad.’ 

In this playful manner did he run on, exulting in his o 
pleasantry, which certainly was not such as might be expec 
from the authour of 2 'he Rambler, but which is here preserv 
that my readers may be acquainted even with the slightest oc 
sional characteri.sticks of so eminent a man, 

Mr, Chambers did not by any means relish this joculai 
upon a matter of which pars ntagna fniP, and seemed impati 
till he got rid of us. Johnson could not stop his merriment, 
continued it all the way till we got without the Temple-g; 
He then burst into such a fit of laughter, that he appeared to 
almost in a convulsion ; and, in order to support himself, 1 
hold of one of the posts at the side of the foot pavement, ; 
sent forth peals so loud, that in the silence of the night his vc 
seemed to resound from Temple-bar to Fleet-ditch. 

This most ludicrous exhibition of the aweful, melancholy, i 
venerable Johnson”, happened well to counteract the feeling: 


' ‘ Et quoiottn pars magna fui.’ 

‘Yea, and was no small part 
thereof.’ 

Morris, ALneids, ii. 6. 

” Johnson, as drawn by Boswell, is 
too ‘ awful, melancholy, and vener¬ 
able.’ Such ‘ admirable fooling ’ as 
he describes here is but rarely shown 
in his pages. Yet he must often have 
seen equally ‘ludicrous exhibitions.’ 
I-Iawkins {Life, p. 258) says, that ‘ in 
the talent of humour there hardly 
ever was Johnson’s equal, except 
perhaps among the old comedians.’ 
Murphy writes {Life, p. 139):—‘John¬ 
son was surprised to be told, but it is 
certainly true, that with great powers 
of mind, wit and luimour were his 


shining talents.’ Mrs. Piozzi confi 
this. ‘Mr. Murphy,’she writes {A 
p.205), ‘always said he was incom 
able at buffoonciy.’ She adds (p. 2 
—‘He would laugh at a stroki 
genuinehumour, or sudden sally of 
absurdity, as heartily and freely 
ever yet saw any man ; and the 
the jest was often such as few 
besides himself, yet his laugh 
irresistible, and was observed ini 
diately to produce that of the c 
pany, not merely from the nc 
that it was proper to laugh whei 
did, but purely out of want of pc 
to forbear it.’ Miss Burney record 
‘ Dr. Johnson has more fun, 
comical humour, and love of nons' 
sadt 
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KadncHK which I uhccI tci cxi)criciicc; when ]):irtiti^ with him for a 
con.siclcml)le time. I accomiJaiiicd him to hi.s door, where he 
gave me hi.s l)li!.ssing. 

He; records of liiinself llu.s year, ‘ Belweei) h'.asler aiul VVldt- 
.suntidc, having always considered that time as projiitaais to 
study, [ attempted to learn the how Hiileh language [t is to 
be observed, tltat he here, atimits an opinion of the liuman iniiul 
being influenced l)y sea.sons, which he ridicules in his writings-'. 
His progress, lie says, was inlerrupled by a fever, ‘ which, by the 
imprudent u.sc of a small print, left an innammation in his useful 
eyeV We cannot but admire his .spirit when we know, that 
amidst a complication of botlily and mental diatre.sH, he was still 
animated with the desire of intellectual improvement''. Various 
notc.s of hi.s studies appear on different day.s, in hi.s manuscript 
diary of this year, such as, 

‘ Inrhoavi kdioMm t'cnhitaichi hiniri ketmtem Cimf. kah. ihic~ 
danuiik. primum actum TroaJum. Ixn't Pissertatioiiem Ckrid 

/DStmuam dc t'eut. 3 of ('/arks Sermons, A/'pohnii /<uxiiam 
Jktridam, lYiitum versus t/omeri,' 

Ixt this serve as a specimen of what accessions of literature he 
was perpetually infusing into his mind, while he charged hiimself 
with idleness. 

This year died Mrs. .Saluslniry, (mother of Mrs. 'I'lirale,) a 
lady whom he apiiears to have eslcc-med much, and whose 
memoiy he honoured with an l\pita[)lH. 

about him than almost anyhody I ■* Notsixmonth'ilicrorrliisrlea(h,ha 
ever saw.’ Mmo. D'Arlilay's /Wary, wislnsl uu- in trai h him ilw .Srahs of 
i, 304. .Sob tinhwell's «)wn arcount, Musitk: MJr. lUirnry, iraih rmi at 
fast, end of vol. iv. least the alphahct of your liingua|{c.’ 

* Pr, md A/ed, p. I2t). Dnswia.i.. Uuhnkv, 

See past, 1780, in Mr. LmiKtori's “ AccuraU riurdomirn [i. e. .Scali- 
Colketlon for Johnsion's study of gcroruml Kabulic thinfuuuio (smrtore 
Low Dutch. 1 . K). Ltigdiini Kaiavoruin. Apud 

® ‘Those that laugh at the por- l.utlovicum F.lwvirium Mncxvta 
tentous glare of a comm, and hear a llm r. Mus. CA'i'AUK'.utc 
crow with equal tranquillity from the Mrs. Aneedoks af John- 

right or loft, will yet talk of times ami sn», p. i ti. Itoswjf'.i.i. Mrs. Pioael 
situations proper for inlBlIcciiiJd per- (Ann. p. laq) describra her mother 
formances,’&c, T/ie Idler, No. »i. and Johnson as ' excellent, far 
See ante, i. 332, bi-yond the excellence of any other 

' ‘ He did not sec at all with one of man and woman I ever yet saw. 
his eyes’((Wire, i. 41). As her conduct esetorted his truest 

hi 
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In a letter from Edinburgh, dated the 39th of May, I pressed 
him to persevere in his resolution to make this year the projected 
visit to the Hebrides, of which he and I had talked for many 
years, and which I was confident would afford us much enter¬ 
tainment. 


‘To Jamus Boswell, Esq. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘When your letter came to me, I was so darkened by an 
inflammation in my eye, that I could not for some time read it. I 
can now write without trouble, and can read large prints. My eye is 
gradually growing stronger; and I hope will be able to take some 
delight in the survey of a Caledonian loch. 

‘ Chaiuhers is going a Judge, with six thousand a year, to Bengali 
He and I shall come down together as far as Newcastle, and thence 
I shall easily get to Edinburgh. Let me know the exact time when 
your Courts intermit. I must conform a little to Chambers’s occa¬ 
sions, and he must conform a little to mine. The time which you 
shall fix, must be the common point to which we will come as near 
as we can. Except this eye, I am very well. 

‘ Beattie is so carcs.sed, and invited, and treated, and liked, and 
flattered, by the great, that I can see nothing, of him. I am in great 
hope that he will be well provided for, and then we will live upon 
him at the Marischal College, without pity or modesty ^ 


esteem, her cruel illness excited all 
his tenderness. He acknowledged 
himself improved by her piety, and 
astonished at her fortitude, and hung 
over her bed with the afifection of a 
parent, and the reverence of a son.’ 
Baretti, in a MS. note on Piozzi 
Letters^ i. 81, says that ‘Johnson 
could not much bear Mrs. Salusbuiy, 
jior Mrs. Salusbury him, when they 
first knew each other. But her cancer 
moved his compassion, and made 
them friends.’ Johnson, recording 
lier death, says :—‘ Yesterday, as I 
touched her hand and kissed it, she 
pressed my hand between her two 
hands, which she probably intended 
as the parting caress .. . This morn¬ 
ing being called about nine to feel 
her pulse, I said at parting, “ God 
bless you; for Jesus Christ’s sake.” 


She smiled as pleased.’ Pr. and 
Med. p. 128. 

' Johnson wrote to Dr. Taylor 
July 22, 1782;—‘Sir Robert Cham¬ 
bers slipped this session through the 
fingers of revocation, but I am in 
doubt of his continuance. Shelburne 
seems to be his enemy. Mrs. Thrale 
says they will do him no hanii. She 
perhaps thinks there is no harm 
without hanging. The mere act of 
recall strips him of eight thousand a 
year.’ Notes and Queries, 6th S., v. 
462. 

” Beattie was Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. For some years his 
‘ English friends had tried to procure 
for him a permanent provision be¬ 
yond the very moderate emolumenls 
arising from his offi,ce.’ Just before 
Johnson wrote, Beattie had been pri- 
‘- left 
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- J loft the town without tnking luave of nio, and is j^om; in 

ilccp dudgeon to • •*. Is not lliis very eliildish? Where is now 
.ny legacy"? 

‘I ho[ie your dear lady and her dear lialiy are lioth well. I sliall 
sec them too when I come; and I have that oiiinion of your choice, 
as to suspect that wlien I have seen Mrs. Itosweli, I shall he less 
willing to go away. 1 am, dear Sir, 

' Vour alTectionale huuihle servant, 

‘Sam, Johnson.’ 

‘Johnaon’s-court, 1 ''lcc‘t-strcet, 

July S> > 77 .V 

‘Write to me as soon as you can. Chambers is now at Oxford.' 

I again wrote to hint, informing him that the Court of Ses.sion 
rose on titc twelfth of August, hoping to .sec him before that 
time, and e.\()re.ssing perhap.s in too cxlravtigant torm.s, my 
adrnirittittn of liim, and my exiiectation of itleasure from our 
intended tour, 


■'1*0 Jamies Hoswi'.t.i., Mstj. 

‘Dkar Sir, 

‘I shall set out from homhiii on Frhlay die sixth’'of this month, 
and puriiose not to loiter mm li by llm way. Which day 1 shall be 
at Kclitihurgh, 1 eannot exm lly tell. I suppose I must drive to art 
inn, and send a porter to lind you. 

‘I am afraid Ucattie will not be at his College soon enough for 


vately infonnccl that he was to have 
a pension of /3(X) a year. I''i)rl)i-)'» 
fid. 1824, pp. 145, 151. Wlten 
Joltnatm heard of ll»i» ‘Ite dapjied his 
hands, and cried, “ O hrave wc 1"' 
Boswell's /M/'Mffs, Oct. ifi. 

' Langton. Seetwi/e, p, aM,nole2. 
“ Langton--his native village, 

^ See mU, p. 261, note a. 

* That he sot out on this day in 
shewn by his letter to Mrs, 'l‘lir.df. 
PioMgi L»Hm^ 1, 103. *l‘lio follow- 
ing anecdote in the Memuir t>/liM- 
smUh^ prefixed to his jf/w. ff toiw 
(i. 110), is therefore inaccurate : ' 1 


was dining at Sir Joduia IteyimUK''!, 
Angimt y, lyyj, where were the An li • 
hisiiiip of Tuain and .Mr. (now I.ortI) 
Kliot, when the latter making use tif 
some itan asdeal retUa liomt on liold- 
smith, Jolinson broke out warmly in 
liis defence, anti in the course of a 
spirited eulogium said, “ I# there a 
man, Sir, now wlio ran pen an essay 
with .siu li ease and elegaitre ns (Jold- 
smitUf’" johnuimdid in August, 1783, 
dine at Keytuildn'*, and meet there 
die All Idiiihop of Tuam, ' a man 
cttaise of voice and inelegant of 
language.' /'/'«»/ Leltem, li. Jtw, 

UH, 








■266 , yohnson's tmtr in Scotland. iJa.; 

us, and I shall be sorry to miss him; but there is no stay: 
the concurrence of all conveniences. We will do as well as v 

‘ I am, Sir, 

‘Your most humble servant, 

‘Sam. John 

‘August 3, 1773.' 

To THE Same. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ Not being at Mr. Thrale’s when your letter came, I had 
the enclosed paper and sealed it; bringing it hither for a frank, i 
yours. If any thing could repress my ardour, it would be 
letter ns yours. To disappoint a friend is unpleasing; and 
form.s expectations like yours, must be disappointed. Thii 
when you see me, that you see a man who loves you, and i 
and glad that you love him. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

‘ Your most affectionate 

‘Sam. John 

‘August 3, 1773,’ 

To THE Same. 

‘Newcastle, Aug. ii, 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘I came hither last night, and hope, but do not ab 
promise, to be in Edinburgh on Saturday. Beattie will no 
.60 soon. 

I am, Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

' ‘ Sam. Join 

‘ My compliments to your lady.’ 

To THE Same. 

‘Mr. Johnson sends his compliments to Mr. Boswell, jbt 
arrived at Boyd’s.' 

‘ Saturday night.’ 

His stay in Scotland was from,the x8th of August', 01 
day he arrived, till the aand of November, when he set 
his return to London.; and 1 believe ninety~four days 
never passed by any man in a more vigorous exertion. 
He came by the way of Berwick upon Tweed to Edi 

■ ‘ It was on Saturday the t4th o'f ‘ Fi-om Aug. 14 to Nov, 
August that he arrived. hundred days. 
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here he remained a feu- daj-s, and their went by St, Andrew’s, 
drerdeen, Inverness, and l-'ort Aujfii.sUif!, to the lieliride.s, to 
isit which wa.s the principal object he had in view. lie visited 
he hile.s of Sky, Rasay, C’ol, Mull, Inchkennelh, and Icnlmkill. 
[c trat’clled throujfh Ar{,(y!e,shirc by tnverary, aiul from thence 
ly Lochlomond and lliinbarton to (»lasf(ow, then by Loudon to 
\uchinleck in Ayrshire, the seat of my family, and then ity 
Hamilton, back to !'',dinbiirj.!'h, where he atfain spent some time, 
rie thus .saw the four IJniver.sitie.s of Scotland ', its three (irin- 
:ipal cities, and as much of the lli^ddand and insular life as was 
julTicient for his philosophical contemplation. I had the pleasure 
af accompanying him during the whole of this journey, lie was 
rc.s[)cctfully entertained Liy the great, llie learned, and the elegant, 
wherever he went; nor was lu; less tlelighlcd with the hoH[)itulily 
which he experienced in humbler life', 

Ilis various adventures, and the force and vivacity of his mind, 
as exercised during lids [leregriimlion, upon innumerable topicks, 
have been faithfully, and to the best of my abilities, tlis[)layed in 
my jfoHfnal of n Toio' to the Hehrides, to which, as the pul dick 
has been iileascil to honour it by a very extensive circulation ', I 
beg Ictave to refer, ns to a .separate and remarkable portion of hi.s 
life’', which may be there .seen in detail, and which exhibits as 
striking a view of his iiowers in conversation, as his works do of 
his excellence in writing. Nor can I deny to myself the very 


' It is strange that not tme nf ilw 
four eoiiferrc<l on him an lumtirary 
degree. This Mtune year lieatlie twwt 
been thus iKmoiirctl at Dsfortl. tlray, 
wlio visited Alierdeen eight years be¬ 
fore Johnson, vras otfereil the degree 
of doctor of laws, ‘ whirl), liaving 
omitted to take it at Camliritlge, he 
thougl>t it decent to refuse,' joltii' 
8on’a M''orh, viii. 4yij. 

“ Me was long rememijered 
amongst the lower order* of Ifeltriel" 
cans by the tide of the S,menmh 
the trigMngli$hfnan, VVai.i kh 
tiCQTT. 

The first edition wsw puldished 
in September, 17B1. In the following 
August, in his preface to the third 


edition, Itnsweli spetikh of tlie first 
two edidons 'its large impressions.' 

■' Tlic .tuthour Wits not a wnall 
gainer liy this exiriiortlinary Journey j 
for Mr. jtihnnon thus writes to Mrs. 
Thrale, Nov, 3, 1773 ' Itoawell will 

priiise tny resolution arid persever- 
«m c, and I shall in return eclcliriue 
hi* good humour anil perpetual dieer> 
fulness. I le hu« better fat uities than 
I hiitl umiginetl; nmre ju«ini»« of 
disi ernnicni, ami mtire. fecundity of 
imtiges. It is very ronvcnienl to 
travel with him; for there is ii» 
house where he i« not received with 
kimlnesH ami respect.' Let. tjo, to 
Mrs,Tliralc. [/'/«!-'«/ Letters, i. lyB.] 
.\L\uititu 


flalleriiig 





Mr. Cotirienay s lines on Boswell, [a. 


flattering gratification of inserting here the character whi^ 
friend Mr. Courtenay has been pleased to give of that wor 

‘With Reynolds’ pencil, vivid, bold, and true. 

So fervent Boswell gives him to our view: 

In every trait we see his mind expand; 

The master rises by the pupil’s hand; 

We love the writer, praise his happy vein. 

Grac’d with the naivetd of the sage Montaigne. 
Hence not alone are brighter parts display’d. 

But e’en the specks of character pourtray’d; 

We see the Rambler with fastidious .smile 
Mark the lone tree, and note the heath-clad isle; 
But when th’ hcroick tale of Flora’s' charms. 
Deck’d in a kilt, he wields a chieftain’s arms: 

The tuneful piper sounds a martial strain. 

And Samuel sings, “ The King shall have his ain! 

■ During his stay at Edinburgh, after his return fro 
Hebrides, he was at great pains to obtain information cone 
Scotland ; and it will appear from his subsequent letters, : 
wa.s not le.ss solicitous for intelligence on this subject al 
return to London. 


‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ I came home last night, without any incommodity, 
or weariness, and am ready to begin a new journey. I s 
to Oxford on Monday^. I know Mrs. Boswell wished me 


‘ ‘The celebrated Flora Mac¬ 
donald. See Boswell’s Tour' 
Courtenay. 

“ Lord Eldon (at that time Mr. 
John Scott) has the following rem¬ 
iniscences of this visit:—‘ I • had 
a walk in New Inn Hall Garden 
with Dr. Johnson and Sir Robert 
Chambers [Principal of the Hall]. 
Sir Robert was gathering snails, and 
thiowing them over the wall into his 
Ticighboiir’s garden. The Doctor re¬ 
proached him very roughly, and 
stated to him that this was unmannerly 
and unncighbourly. “Sir,” said Sir 
iRobert, “my neighbour is aDissentcr.” 
“Ohl” said the Doctor; “if 


Chambers, toss away, toss 
hard as you can.” I-Ie was 
sent. I have seen him star 
a very long time, without 
with a foot on each side tin 
which was then in the midd 
High Street, with his eyes 
the water running in it. 
common-room of University 
he was dilating upon soi 
ject, and the then head of 
College, Dr. Mortimer, occ 
interrnptedhim,.saying, “I clf 
This was often repeated, and i 
upon by Johnson, in terms e: 
of increasing displeasure an 
At length upon the Doctor’: 
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go‘; lu;r wislii's luivc lu.t lu'cn clisapiMiintud. Mrs. Williams has 
rct.rivrcl Sir .\'s'' Icttfr. 

‘Make my rmniilmu-ntfi to all those to wiiom my compliments may 

be wcli'ume. 

‘ l,el llie laix' lie sent as .soon as it can, and let me know wlrcn to 
expect it. 

‘ Kntiuire, if you can, liu> order of the ('Ians; Macdonald is first, 
Maclean Hccond; further I cannot j,'". Quicken Hr. Webster '. 

‘ 1 am, .Sir, 

' Yours alfectionnlely, 

‘.Sam, Johnson.’ 

‘Nnv. ay. 


'.Mir. HiisveM.i. TCI Dir. Johnson. 

‘ Kdinhurjfli, lOcc. 2, 1773. 

♦ ♦ * JtJ ♦ l(t 

'You shall have what infornuUion I can procure as to the order 
of die (Hans. A ftcntlcmau of the name of Cirant tells me, that there 


inK dm words, "I tlcay lh.it,.Sir, 
,Sir," said |olinson, " y*ai nnc.i li.ivc 
forgot that an miilioi itas ■•.lid ; /Vmi' 

fit/liiM iitiut ini'tiiii hi i/iiu Aiifit 
guilfll lYtillim fiht'ltiu'pfii 

inctnhnnnnnif," ' (Hr. 1 i-.hci, who 
rdaleel this story to Mr. t Kikcr, do- 
Bcriliwinr. Mortimer rt' 4 ‘a Mr. Mm ti¬ 
mer, a sliiilliiw uml«T hrrd man, who 
had no srnsr o( Jolnruiri's •in|>ctitirliy. 
Me flatly coritradii ted some as-icrtiori 
which jcilinsoti had (iniruuinced to he 
ns clear as that two anti two make 
four.' (.'roker’s /hnuvii, p, 401. | 
‘Mrs, John Hi oil nsed to ndate that 
she had herself hel(wd Ur. Johnson 
one evening to liftmt i ups of tea.' 
Twiss's A 7 f/»i«, i. Hy. 

' In this he shewed a very’ ncuitr 
penetration. My wife paid him the 
most assiduous and rrspei ifnl alieri' 
tion, wldle he was our Ktir-a j ■>!! that 
I wonder how he dtsimeied her 
wishing for his defwrtiire. ’( he trutlr 
is, that his irregular lumrs and un¬ 
couth haliiis, sill h as iMinmg the 
candles with their lieaih downwards, 
wlicn they did not burn briglu 


enough, and letting tlic wax drop 
upon the carpet, could not but be 
rlistigrecaiile to a Indy. Besides, 
site had not lliiit high iulmiration 
of him whicli was felt by most of 
those who kne.w him; mid what 
was very uiitural to a female mind, 
nhe tinmglu he. luid loo inucli in¬ 
fluence over lier husband. Slia 
onre in a little warmth, made, witlr 
more point than juslico, this remark 
upon tlial subject‘ I h.avc seen 
many a liear led by a nimi; hut I 
never liefore saw a man led liy a 
bear.' floswKi.t.. fiee a/iie, ii. 66 . 

" Sir Alexander (lordon, one of 
the I'rofessora at Aberdeen. Bos- 
wia.(« 

‘ Tills was a box containing a 
number of curious things which ha 
bad (licked up in .Scotland, particu¬ 
larly simie horn stioons. Boswici.r., 

' Tlic Rev. Dr. Alexander Webster, 
tine of tlie ministers of Ediiilmrgio, 
a man of distinguished abilities, who 
liad (iromiscd him information con¬ 
cerning the Highlands and Islands 
of .Scotland. BosWiM-L. 

is 
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is no settled order among them^ and he says, that the Macd 
were not placed upon the right of the army at Culloden'; the S 
were. I shall, however, examine witnesses of every name that 
find here. Dr. Webster shall be quickened too. I like you 
memorandums; they are symptoms of your being in earnest wit 
book of northern travels. 

, ‘Your box shall be sent ne.xt week by sea. You ivill fine 
some pieces of the broom bush, which you saw growing on t 
castle of Auchinleck. The wood lias a curious appearance 
sawn across. You may either have a little writiiig-stanclish mad 
or get it formed into boards for a treatise on witchcraft, by w 
suitable binding.’ 

a. 4k •!( 


‘Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

‘Edinburgh, Dec. 18, 
****** 

‘You promised me an inscription for a print to be take 
an historical picture of Mary Queen of .Scots being forced to 
her crown, which Mr. Hamilton at Rome has painted for me 
two following have been sent to me; 

“ Maria Scotomm Regina vielion seculo digna, jus regium 
sediiiosis invita resignaL” 

“ Gives seditiosi Mariam Scotonim Reginam sese 7iiuneri abdi 
viiam cogunt” 

‘Be so good as to read the passage in Robertson, and see 
cannot give me a better inscription. I must have it both ii 
and English; so if you should not give me another Latin 01 
will at least choose the best of these two, and send a tra 
of k.’ 

* * * * * * 

His humane forgiving disposition was put to a pretty 
test on his return to London, by a liberty which Mr. I 
Davies had taken with him in his absence, which was, to 
two volumes, entitled, Miscellaneous and fugitive Pieces 


‘ The Macdonalds always laid 
claim to be placed on the right of the 
whole dans, and those of that tribe 
assign the breadi of this order at 
Culloden ns one cause of the loss of 
the day. Tlie Macdonalds, placed 
on the left wing, refused to charge, 


and positively left the field 11: 
and unbroken. Lord Georgi 
in vain endeavoured to urge 
by saying, that their behavic 
make the left the right, anc 
himself would take the 
Macdonald. Walter See 
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advertised in the news-papers, ‘By the Authour of the 
^*''*^t>ler.' In this collection, several of Dr. Johnson’s acknow- 
^Sed writings, several of his anonymous performances, and 
rne -which he had written for others, were inserted ; but there 
also some in which he had no concern whateverHe was 
fii'S-fc very angry, as he had good reason to be. But, upon 
^tisicieration of his poor friend’s narrow circumstances, and that 
- haci only a little profit in view, and meant no harm, he soon 
-leti-ted, and continued his kindness to him as formerly 
In t;lie course of his self-examination with retrospect to this 
*^ar, lie seems to have been much dejected; for he says, 
^nnary i, 1774, ‘This year has passed with so little improve- 
lent, that I doubt whether I have not rather impaired than 
‘•cri'eased my learning’;^ and yet we have seen how he read, 
nd wc know how he talked during that period. 

Ide was now seriously engaged in writing an account of our 
ravels- in the Hebrides, in con.scqucnce of which I had the 
Pleasure of a more frequent correspondence with him. 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

* IDiCAR Sir, 

* iMy operations have been hindered by a cough; at least I 
datter myself, that if my cough had not come, I should have been 

fuirtiler advanced. But I have had no intelligence from Dr. W-, 

,_^Vet>ster,] nor from the Excise-office, nor from you. No account of 
tHe little boroughf Nothing of the Erse language. I have yet heard 
hotlring of my box. 

^ 'X'lre whole of the first volume is he could' muster up. At his return 

Jolnason’s and three-quarters of the I asked how the affair ended: 

second. A second edition was pub- ‘“Why,” said he, “I was a fierce 

li slned the following year, with a third fellow, and pretended to be vci-y 

volunTie added, which also contained angiy, and Thomas was a good- 

pieces by Johnson, but no apology natured fellow, and pretended to be 

from. IDavies. very sorry; so//ters the matter ended; 

“ ‘ 'When Davies printed the Fugi- I believe the dog loves me dearly. 

without his knowledge or Mr. Thralc” (turning to my husband),; 

consent; “How,” said I, “would Pope “What shall you and I do that is- 

lirLve raved had he been served so ?” good for Tom Davies ? We will do 

“ "We should never,” replied he, “have something for him to be sure.’^' 

heai-ci the last on’t, to be sure; but YwziX's Anec. p. 55. 
then Pope was a narrow man; 1 ^ Prayers and Meditations,-p. 

will however,” added he, “ storm and Boswell. 

bluster a little this time ;”— The ancient Burgh of Prestick,: 

so went to London in all the wrath in Ayrshire. Boswell. 

‘ You 
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T/te Houae of Lords on copy-right. [a.d. 177 


‘ You must make haste and gather me all you can, and do it quickl 
or I will and shall do without it. 

‘ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and tell her that I do n 
love her the less for wishing me away. I gave her trouble enough, ar 
shall be glad, in recompense, to give her any pleasure. 

‘ I would send some porter into the Hebrides, if I knew which wi 
it could be got to my kind friends there. Enquire, and let me know. 

‘Make my compliments to all the Doctors of Edinburgh, and to i 
my friends, from one end of Scotland to the other. 

‘Write to me, and send me what intelligence you can: and if ai 
thing is too bulky for the post, let me have it by the carrier. I ( 
not like trusting winds and waves. 

‘ I am, dear Sir, 

‘Your most, &c. 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Jan. 29, 1774.’ 

To THE Same. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ In a day or two after I had written the last discontented lett 
I received my box, which was very welcome. But still I must entri 
you to hasten Dr. Webster, and continue to pick up what you c 
that may be useful. 

‘ Mr. Oglethorpe was with me this morning, you know his errai 
He was not unwelcome. 

‘Tell Mrs. Boswell that my good intentions towards her still c< 
tinue. I should be glad to do any thing that would either benefit 
please her, 

‘Chambers is not yet gone, but so hurried, or so negligent, or 
proud, that I rarely see him. I have, indeed, for some weeks pt 
been very ill of a cold and cough, and have been at Mrs. Thral 
that I might be taken care of. I am much better: novis redeunt 
y/rcelia vires *,• but I am yet tender, and easily disordered. How hai 
it was that neither of us were ill in the Hebrides. 

‘The question of Literary Property is this day before the Lore 


‘ Perhaps Johnson imperfectly re¬ 
membered, ‘ nova rediere in pristina 
vires! /Eneid, xii. 424. 

° See ante, i. 437. The decision 
was given on Feb. 22 against the 
perpetual right. ‘ By the above de¬ 
cision near 200,000/. worth of what 
was honestly purchased at public 
sale, and which was yesterday thought 
property, is now reduced to nothing. 


. .. The English booksellers h 
now no other security in future 
any literary purchase they may ni 
but the statute of the 8th of Qii 
Anne, which secures to the auth 
assigns an exclusive property foi 
years, to revert again to the autl 
and vest in him for 14 years m( 
Ann. Reg. 1774, i. 95. 


Murr 









Murphy' drew up the Appellants’ case, that is, the plea against the 
perpetual right. I have not seen it, nor heard the decision. I 
would not have the right perpetual. 

‘ I will write to you as any thing occurs, and do you send me some¬ 
thing about my Scottish friends. I have very great kindness for 
them. Let me know likewise how fees come in, and when we are 
to see you. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

‘ Yours a/Tectionately, 

'Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘London, Feb. 7, I 774 -’ 

He at this time wrote the following letters to Mr. Steevens, 
his able associate in editing Shakspeare; 

‘To George Steevens, Esq., in Hampstead. 

‘Sir, 

‘ If I am asked when I have seen Mr. Steevens, you know what 
answer I must give; if I am asked when I shall see him, I wish you 
would tell me what to say. 

‘ If you have Lesley’s History of Scotland, or any other book about 
Scotland, except Loctius and Euchanan, it will be a kindness if you 
send them to. Sir, 

‘ Your humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Feb. 7, 1774.’ 

To THE Same. 

‘Sir, 

‘We are thinking to augment our club, and I am desirous of 
nominating you, if you care to stand the ballot, and can attend on 
Friday nights at least twice in five weeks: less than this is too little, 
and rather more will be expected. Be pleased to let me know before 
Friday. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

‘Your most, &c., 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Feb. 21,1774.’ 

To THE Same. 

‘Sir, 

‘ Last night you became a member of the club; if you call on 
me on Friday, I will introduce you. A gentleman, proposed after you, 
was rejected. 

‘ Murphy was a barrister as well as author. 

T 


VOL. rr. 


‘ I thank 





New members of The Club. 


[A.r 
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‘ I thank you for Neander, but wish he were not so fine', 
take care of him. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

‘Your humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johns 

‘ March S, 1774.’ 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ Dr. Webster’s informations were much less exact and 
less determinate than I expected; they are, indeed, much less p 
than, if he can trust his own book” which he laid before me, 
able to give. But I believe it will always be found, that he wh 
inuch for information will .advance liis work but slowly. 

‘I am, however, obliged to you, dear Sir, for your endeavc 
help me, and hope, that between us something will some time be 
if not on this, on some occ.asion. 

‘ Chambers is either married, or almost married, to Miss Wi 
girl of .sixteen, exquisitely beautiful, whom he has, witli his k 
tongue, persuaded to take her chance with him in tlie East. 

‘We have added to the chib^, Charles Fox* Sir Charles Bur 
Dr. Fordyce®, and Mr. Steevens’. 


* Mr. Croker quotes a note by 
Malone to show that in the catalogue 
of Steevens’s Library this book is de¬ 
scribed as a quarto, corio turcico foliis 
deaitratis. 

° A manuscript account drawn by 
Dr. Webster of all the parishes in 
Scotland, ascertaining their length, 
breadth, number of inhabitants, and 
distinguishirrg Protestants and Ro¬ 
man Catholicks. This book had 
been transmitted to government, and 
Dr. Johnson saw a copy of it in Dr. 
Webster’s possession. Boswell.- 

^ Bcauclerk, three weeks earlier, 
had written to Lord Charlemont;— 
‘ Our club has dwindled away to 
nothing. Nobody attends but Mr. 
Chambers, and he is going to the 
East Indies. Sir Joshua and-Gold¬ 
smith have got into such a round of 
2)leaSCires Uiaf they have no time.’ 
Charlemont’s U/e, i. 350, Johnson, 
no doubt, had been kept away by 
illness {aiite, p. 272). 

" Mr^Fox, as Sir James Mackin' 


tosh informed me, was brougl 
Burke. Croker. 

® Sir C. Bunbuiy was the 
of Mr. H. W. Bunbuiy, the 
turist, who married Goklsmith’i 
the elder Miss I-Iorneck— 
Comedy’ as she was called. F 
Goldsmith, ii. 147. 

* Rogers {Table-Talk, p. 2 
how Dr. Fordyce, who soi: 
drank a good deal, was'sun 
to a lady patient when he w 
scious that he had had too mui 
“ Fccling her pulse, and findii 
self unable to count its be 
muttered, “ Drunk by G—.’ 
morning a letter from her was 
his hand. “ She too well kne 
wrote, “that he had discove 
unfortunate condition in wh 
had been-, and she entreated 
keep the matter secret iri ci 
ation of the enclosed (a h 
pound bank-note).” ’ 

’ Steevens wrote to Gar 
March 6 ;—‘ Mr, C. Fox pays 
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‘Return my thanks to Dr. Webster. 'I'cll Dr. Robertson I have not 
much to reply to his censure of my neglifjtencc; and tell Dr. Blair, that 
since he has written hither wluit I said to him, we must now consider 
ourselves as even, forgive one another, and Iregin again ‘. I care not 
how soon, for he is a very pleasing man. Bay my compliments to all 
my friends, and remind Lord Klibank of his irromisc to give me all his 
works. 

‘I hoi)e Mrs. Bo.swell and little Miss arc well,—When shall I see 
them again? She is a sweet lady, only she was so glad to see me go, 
that I Iiave almost a mind to come again, that she may again have 
tlie same pleasure. 

‘ Enquire if it be practicable to send a small present of a cask of 
porter to Dunvegan, Rasay, and Col. I would not wisli to be thought 
forgetful of civilities. 

‘ I am. Sir, 

‘ Your humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘March 5, 1774.’ 

On the 5th of March I wrote to him, rcqiie.stin{>f hi.s counsel 
whether I should this spring come to London. I .stated to him 
on the one hand .some pecuniary cmbarra.ssmcnts, which, to¬ 
gether with my wife’s situation at that time, made me licsilate ; 
and, on the otlier, the plciisure anti improvement whic.Ii luy 
annual visit to the metroindis always afforded me ; and particu¬ 
larly mentioned a peculiar .satisfaction which I experienced incclc;- 
brating the festival of Ivaster in St. I’anl’s calhednd ; tliat to iny 
fancy it appeared like going iq) to Jerusalem at the ftui.st of the 
Ikw-sovcr; and that the strong rkwotion which 1 felt on tliat 
occasion diffused its influence on iny mind ihrougli the re.sl of 
the year*. 

a bad compliment; as he .apiiear.s, 
like die late Mr. SecreUiry Murris, to 
enter the society at a time when he 
Ims nothing else in do. If the ton 
ion should prove a cotUngioiu) dis¬ 
order among us, it will he curious to 
trace its progress. I have already 
seen it breaking out in Dr. (» (C lold- 
sinith] under the form of many u 
waistcoat, hut I believe Dr. Ci will 
be the last man in whom the symp¬ 
toms of it will be delected.’ Garrick 
Corres. i. 613. In le.M than a month 


poor (ioldsmith was dead, fox, just 
l)efore Ills eleelion to the club, had 
received througli one of the door¬ 
keepers of the I louse of (knmnons 
the following note: ‘.SlK, - His Ma- 
je.sty 1 ms iliougUt proper Co order a 
nt'w commiasitm <if the Tretutury to 
be nnule out, in which I do not per¬ 
ceives your name, NolWII.' 

‘ .See HosweH'g answer,May 
13. 

beeApril tfi, 1775. 


To 
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‘To Jamks Uusvvr.M., 

[A'('/ (liihti /w/ tori t ten aiout 
the 15M 

‘ Dkau Sir, 

‘ I am ashamed to tliink that fiinct! I received your letter I have 
passed so many days witluuii nnswerinf' it. 

' I think there is no great diflktiUy in reh-olving ymir donlits. The 
reasons for which you arc iiicdineil to visit l.ondiin, are, I ilunk, not of 
audicient strength to answer the ohjectiori.s. 'I’liat yon sliniild delight 
to coinc once a year to the fountain of intelligence and jileasnre, 
is very natural: hut both information and pleasure must be regulated 
by propriety. I’leasnrc, which cannot be ohtaiiUHi hut by linscasonalilc 
or inisnitalile e.vpence, nnisi ahv.iys end in pain; and pleasure, which 
must lie cnjoyeil at the cxpence ol anoiher’.s p.iin, can never he such us 
a wortliy mind can fully deliglit in. 

‘ What imiirovemcnt you might gain by coming to I .ondon, you may 
easily supiily, or easily coinpcnHiUe, by enjoining yourself some particu¬ 
lar study at home, or oiiening aonic new avenue to information. Kdin- 
Inirgh is not yet exlunmied; unil I am sure yon will find no pleasure 
hero which can deserve either that yon should aiitii ipate, any [lart of 
your future forliute, or tliat you should mndemn yourseir and your 
lady to penurious frugality for the rest of the year, 

‘ I need not tell you what regaril yon ow<; to Mrs. Ikisweirs 
entreaties; or how much you ouglit to study the ha[)pineHS of her 
who aUidica yours with so much diligence, and of whose kindness 
you enjoy such good elTerts. Kife cannot suhsist in fiociely but by 
reciprocal concessions. She permitted you to nimble last year, you 
must permit her now to keeii you at Imine. 

•your last reason is so serious, tlral I am unwilling to oppose it. 
Yet you must remember, that your image of wonshiiiping once a year 
in a certain place, in imilaliun of the Jews, is hut a comparison; and 
simile non est idem; if the annual resort to JeruHalem was a tluly to 
the Jews, it was a duty hernuae it was commanded; and you liave no 
such command, therefore no muh duly. It may he dangermiH to 
receive loo readily, and indulge too fondly, opinions, from width, 
perha))s, no pious mind is wholly disengaged, of local sanciiiy and local 
(levotioii. Vou know what strange efTecls lliey have produced over a 
great part of the (Ihristian world. I am now writing, and you, when 
you read tlii;;, are reading under the Eye of Omnipresence. 

‘'I’o what degree fancy is to he admitted into religious officcN, it 

‘ .See itn/e, i. 132, note 3. 

AVtnild 
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would rciiuire muc.h doliberatiou to dclunninc. I am far from intending 
totally to cxelude it. Fancy in a faculty bestowed by our Cireator, and 
it is reasonable that all llis gifts should be used to 1 Ms glory, that all our 
faculties should co-operate in llis wonship; but they are to co-operate 
according to the will of Him that gave them, according to the order 
which Tiis w’isdam has established. A.s ceremonies prudential or con¬ 
venient arc less obligatory than inisitive ordinances, as binlily worship 
is only the token to others or ourselves of mental adoration, so Fancy 
is alway.s to act in subordination to .Rea.son, We may take Fancy fora 
companion, but must follow Reason as our guide. W'c may allow Fancy 
to suggest certain ideas in certain places] but Rea.son must always be 
heard, when she tells us, that those ideas and those places have no 
natural or necessary relation. When we enter a church we habitually 
recall to mind the duty of adoration, hut wc must not omit adoration 
for want of a temiilc; because we know, and ought to remember, 
that the Universal I-ord is cvei7 where i)rcscnt; and that, therefore, 
to come to Jona', or to Jerusalem, though it may be useful, cannot 
be nece.ssary. 

‘ I’hus I Iravc answered your letter, and have not answered it negli¬ 
gently. I love you too well to be careless when you are serious. 

‘ I think 1 shall be very diligent next week about our travels, which I 
have too long neglected. 

‘ .1 am, dear Sir, 

* Your most, &c., 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Compliments to Madam and Miss.’ 


'I’ci 'rrii'', Samk. 

‘Dicau Siu, 

‘'Hie lady who delivers this has a lawsuit, in which she desires 
to make use of your skill aiul cioiiucncc, anti she seemH to think that 
she shall have something more of both for a recommcmlalion from me; 
which, though ,1 know how little you \vant any external incitement to 
your duty, I could not refuse her, liecause I know tluit at least it will 
not hurt her, to tell you lltal I wish her well. 


‘May 10, 1774.’ 


‘ I am, Sir, 

‘ Your inoBl humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.' 


Iona. 


■Mr. 





‘Mr. Eosweli. to Dr. Johnson. 

‘Edinburgh, May 12, 1774 - 

‘ Lord Hailes has begged of me to offer you his best respects, and to 
transmit to you specimens of Anm/s of Scotland, from the Accesum of 
Malcolm Kenmore to the Death of James V,’ in drawing up which, hiS 
Lordship has been engaged for some time. His Lordship writes to me 
thus: “If I could procure Dr. Johnson’s criticisms, they would be Of 
great use to me in the prosecution of my work, as they wovild be 
judicious and true. I have no right to ask that favour of him. If you 

could, it would highly oblige me.” 

‘Dr. Blair requests you may be assured that he did not write to 
London what you said to him, and that neither by word nor letter has 
he made the least complaint of you; but, on the contrary, has a high 
respect for you, and loves you much more since he saw you in Scot¬ 
land. It would both divert and please you to see his eagerness about 
this matter.’ 


‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘ Streatham, June 21, 1774. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ Yesterday I put the first sheets of the Journey to the Hebrides 
to the press, I have endeavoured to do you some justice in the jirst 
paragraph'. It will be one volume in octavo, not thick. 

‘ It will be proper to make some presents in Scotland. You shall 
tell me to whom I shall give; and I have stipulated twenty-five for 
you to give in your own name^ Some will take the present bettor 
from me, others better from you. In this, you who are to live in the 
place ought to direct. Consider it. Whatever you can get for my 
purpose send me; and make my compliments to your lady and both 
the young ones. 

‘ I am. Sir, your, &c., 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 


' ‘ I was induced,' he says, ‘ to 
undertake the journey by finding in 
Mr. Boswell a companion, whose 
acuteness would help my inquiry, and 
whose gaiety of conversation and 
civility of manners are sufficient to 


counteract the inconveniences of 
travel in countries less hospitable 
than we have passed.’ Quoted by 
Boswell in his Hebrides, Aug. 18, 
1773 - 

’ See post, Nov. 16, 1776. 


‘Mr, 
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‘ Mr. Uo.swkli. to Du. Johnson. 

‘ I'uilinlniri^li, June 2;|, 1774. 

‘You do not acknowledge the vcc.oiivl of the various packets 
wltich I have sent to you. Ncidior can I prevail with you to answer 
my lctter.s, though you honour mu wkli returns'. Yt)u have said 
notliing to mu about poor (loldsmillD, nothing alunit f,angton-*. 

‘ I havo rucx'ivod for you, from the Society for propagating (lliristian 
Knowledge in Scotland'', the following I'lr.se books: New Testa¬ 

ment; Ba.xter's Call; The Confession of Faith of the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster; The Mother's Cateehism; A Gaeliek and English 
Vocabulary 


‘To jAMtsa lioswKt.1., Esy. 

‘ Dkau Sir, 

‘I wish you could have looked over my book before the printer, 
but it could not easily be. 1 su.spcct some mistakes; hut a.s I deal, 
])erhai)H, more in notions than in facta, the matter is not great, and the 
second edition will be mended, if any such there be. 'J'hc iweas will go 
on slowly for a time, because I am going into Wales to-morrow. 

‘ I sliould be very sorry if t appeared to treat such a character as Lord 
Hailes otherwise than with high respect. I return the sheets'’, to which 
1 have done what mischief I could ; and finding it so little, thought not 
much of sending them, 'I'he narrative is clear, lively, and short. 

‘ I have done worse to Lord Hailes than by neglecting his sheets: t 
have run him in debt. l)r. Horne, the 1 ‘resideni of Magdalen Hollege 
in Oxford, wrote to me about three months ago, that he jmrposcd to 
rc|)rint JIalton's Tjves, and desired me to contribute to the work: my 
answer was, that Lord Hailes intended the s.-iinc publication; and Dr. 


' Hoawdl wrote, to Temple on May 
8 , 1779! ■* I think Dr. Jolmson never 
answorecl hnt three, of my letters, 
though 1 have had ntimeroiis returns 
from him.’ Miters of Jioswelh 
343, See/cj/. Sept. 20, 1777. 

" Dr. (hildsinith died A[)ril 4, this 
year. Boswt',1,1,. Hosweli wrote to 
Oarrick on April ii, 1774: ‘Dr. 
(loUlBinith’s death would alTeci all 
the club much, I have not been so 
much nfTccted with any event that 
lias happened of a long time. I wish 
yoti would give me, who am at a dis¬ 
tance, some particulars with regard 


to his last appcurauce.’ Carrieh 
Corres, i. 633. 

' .Sec ante, p. 365. 

‘ See ante, ii, 37, and Hoswell’s 
Hebrides, Oct. v), 1773. 

* These books Dr. Johnson pre¬ 
sented to the llodleinn Library. 
IkiSWKI.l,. 

* On the cover enclosing them, Dr. 
Johnson wrote, ‘ If my delay has 
given any reason for supposing that 
I have not n very deep sense of the 
honour done me by asking my judge¬ 
ment, I mu very sorry.' BogWKr.u 

1 Ionic 






Horne has resigned it to him'. His Lordship must now think seriously 
about it. 

‘Of poor dear Dr. Goldsmith there is little to be told, more than 
the papers have made publick. He died of a fever, made, I am afraid, 
more violent by uneasiness of mind. His debts began to be heavy, and 
all his resources were exhausted. Sir Joshua^ is of opinion that he 
owed not less than two thousand pounds^ Was ever poet so trusted 
before ? 

‘You may, if you please, put the inscription thus:— 

Maria Scoiortim Regina nata 15—, a suis in exilium acta 15—, 
ah hospitd neci data 15—You must find the years. 

‘ Of your second daughter you certainly gave the account yourself 
though you have forgotten it. While Mrs. Bo.swell is well, never doubt 
of a boy. Mrs. Thrale brought, I think, five girls running, but while 1 
was with you she had a boy. 

‘ I am obliged to you for all your pamphlets, and of the last I hope to 
make some use. I made some of the former. 

‘I am, dear Sir, 

‘Your most affectionate servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ ■ 

‘July 4, 1 774 -’ 

‘ My compliments to all the three ladies.’ 


‘To Bennet Langton, Esq., at Langton, near Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ You have reason to reproach me that I have left your last 
letter so long unanswered, but 1 had nothing particular to sajn Chain- 
bers, you find, is gone far, and poor Goldsmith is gone much further, 


He died of a fever, exasperated, 

' SccySojr, March 20, 1776. 

“ ‘ Sir J oshua was much affected by 
the death of Goldsmith, to whom he 
had been a very sincere friend. He 
did not touch the pencil for that day, 
a circumstance most extraordinary 
for him who passed 710 day wUhout 
a Imel N orthcote’s Reynolds, i. 325. 

^ He owed iris tailor £y(), though 
he had paid him ^110 in 1773. 

-this payment was included ^^35 for 
his nephew’s clothes. We find such 
entries in his own bills as— 


I I believe, by the fear of distress. 

^ s. d 

‘To Tyrian bloom satin 
grain and garter blue 
silk breeches ... 8 2 7 

To Queen’s-blue dress 

suit. 11170. 

To your blue velvet suit 21 lO 9' 
(See a77te, ii. 83.) Filby’s son said 
to Mr. Prior :—‘ My father attributed 
no blame to Goldsmith ; he had 
been a good customer, and had lie 
lived would have paid every farthing,' 
Prior’s Coldsvnth, ii, 232. 

He 











lie Iiad raificd money and s([iiandered it, by every artififc of ac^jiiisition, 
and folly of expenee. Hut lei nol his frailties be remembered; ho was 
a very great man'. 

‘I have jiusL begun to print my /onrmy to the JM»iite.c, and am 
leaving the press to take another journey into Wales, whither Mr. 
'I’lirale is going, to take possession of, at least, five hundred a year, 
fallen to his lady. All at Streatham, that are alive", are well. 

‘I have never recovered from the last dreadful illness-’, but flallev 
my.self that I grow gradually better; much, however, yet remains to 


mend. Kvpif iXtijmiv 

‘ If you have the t.atin vcr.sion 
kind as to Iransia'ibe and send it; 

’ ‘.S'unn after Cinklsmitli’s deatli 
ccalain persons dining with Sir 
Joshua comnu'utcd rather freely on 
some part of his works, whirl), in 
their oiiinion, neither disrovei'cd 
talent nor origiiuiliiy. To this Dr. 
Johnson listened in his u.siial grttwl- 
ing uumucr; when, at length, his 
patience being exhausted, he rose 
with great dignity, looked thetn full 
in the face, and exciniuted, “ If no¬ 
body was sud'ered to abuse poor 
(Joldy, hut tho.se who could write tis 
well, he would have few censors.’” 
Northcote’a Reynolds., i. 327. 'IVt 
(loldsinith might he aiiplied the 
words thiit Johnson wrote of .Savage 
(It'orh, viii. lyi): ‘V.inity intiy 
surely he retidlly piuxloued in him to 
whom life tid’ordeil no othei'comforts 
than hturen praises, and the con- 
sciou.sness of deserving them. Those 
are no proiier judges of his eonduet 
who lutve slumheied away their time 
■on the down tif plenty ; ttor will any 
wi.se )nan presume to say, “Had I 
been in Savage’s condition, I shoulcl 
have lived or written heticr than 
Savage."' 

“ Mrs. Thmle’.s mother died the 
summer before {ante, p. 3fi.l). Most 
of her children died early. Hy 1777 
she had lost seven out of eleven. 
Rost, May 3, 1777. 

' Johnson had not seen I.angtnn 
since early in the summer of 1773. 


of /’nsy, atrious, thirsty fly^, bo so 
but you need nol be in luisle, for 1 

lie was then sufTering fi-oin a fever 
and an indainination in the eye, for 
which he wtts twice copiously bled. 
{Rr. and Med. 130,) 'I'he following 
winter he was distressed hy a cough. 
{Ib, p. 135.) Neither of these ill¬ 
nesses was severe enough to he cidled 
dreadful. In the .spring of 1770 he 
was veiy ill. {Ib, p. 93.) f)n .Sept. iM, 

1771, he records t.‘ For the last year 

1 have been slowly recovering from 
the violence of my hist illness.’ {lb, 
p. 104.) On April 18, 1772, in review¬ 
ing the last year, he writes; ‘An 
unplcasing incident is almost certain 
to hinder my rest i this is the; re- 
nutiutler of my last illness.’ {tb, 
p. III.) In the winter of 1773 3, 
lie sud’ered from it cough, {lb, p. 

I think that he must mcitn 
the illness of 1770, though it is to 
he noticed that he wrote to lioswell 
on July 5, 1773; ‘ F.xeept this eye 
I the inllmncd eye ) I am very well.’ 
{Ante, p. 264.) 

■' ‘ l.ord have mercy upon us.' 

’ .See Johnson's 11 Whs, i. 17a, for 
his l.aiin version. D'lsi'aeli {Cun'- 
unities of i.item hire, ed. 1834, vi. 368) 
.s;iys ‘that Oldys [ante, i, 175] always 
iisserted that he was the author of this 
song, and as he was a rigid lover of 
truth 1 doubt not that he wrote it. I 
have traced it tlmnigh n doren of 
collections since the year 174a, the 
first in which I Hud it.' 


■shall 



shall be I know not where, for at least five weeks. I wrote the following 
tetastrick on poor Goldsmith:— 

Toy racjyov elrropaat tov ‘GXi^apoio. Koviriv 
“A^ypoai py aepvpv, Selve, TTaSecrcri Trarei" 

Oitrt peprfKe ^vins, perpaiv ’rakaiSii', 

KXai'«T€ novq-rpv, iVto/jikAm, (f>vcriK6v^. 

‘ Please to make my most respectful compliments to all the ladies, 
and remember me to young George and his sisters. I reckon George 
begins to shew a pair of heels. 

‘ Do not be sullen now’, but let me find a letter when I come back. 

‘ I am, dear Sir, 

‘ Your affectionate, humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson,’ 

‘July 5, 1774 -’ 


‘To Mr. Robert Levet, 


‘Llewenny^ in Denbighshire, Aug, [6, 1774 - 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ Mr, Thrale’s affairs have kept him here a great while, nor do I 
know exactly when we shall come hence, I have sent you a bill upon 
Mr. Strahan, 

‘ I have made nothing of the Ipecacuanha, but have taken abundance 
of pills, and hope that they have done me good. 

‘Wales, so far as I have yet seen of it, is a very beautiful and rich 
country, all enclosed, and planted. Denbigh is not a mean town, Make 
my compliments to all my friends, and tell Frank I hope he remembers 
my advice. When his money is out, let him have more. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

‘Your humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson,’ 


■ Mr. Seward {Anec. ii. 466) gives 
the following version of these lines : 
‘Whoe’er thou art with reverence 
tread 

Where Goldsmith’s letter’d dust is 
laid. 

If nature and the historic page, 

If the sweet muse thy cave engage, 

Lament him dead whose powerful 
mind 

Their various energies combined.’ 

“ See ante, p. 265. 


^ At Lleweney, the house of Mts- 
Tlirale’s cousin, Mr. Cotton, Dr. 
Johnson stayed nearly three weeks. 
Johnson’s Journey into North Wales, 
July 28, 1774. Mr. Fitzmaurice, 
Lord Shelburne’s brother, had a 
house there in 1780; for Johnson 
wrote to Mrs. Thvale on May 7 of 
that year:—‘He has almost made 
me promise to pass part of the stuU' 
mer at Llewcimy.’ Piossi Letters, ii. 
II 3 - 


Mr. 


‘Mr. UoHWKi.i, 10 Du. Johnson, 

‘Kilialmrjfh, Aiijr. 30, 1774. 

‘ You Iiavc {{ivun mu an inscription for a portrait of Mary Qiiucn 
of Hcots, in rvhicli you, in a sliort and striking inannur, point out Iut 
hard fate. Hut you will he pluaHod to keep in mind, that my picture is 
a representation of a iiarlicular scene in herln'.story; her lieing forceil 
to rc.sign her crown, while she was imiiriaoneil in the castle of [.och- 
levin. I must, therefore, beg that you will lie kind enough to give 
me an inscription suited to that particular scene; or determine which 
of the two formerly transmitted to you k the l)est; and, at any rate, 
favour me with an Englisii translation. It will bo doubly kind if you 
comply with my request speedily. 

‘ Your critical notes on the specimen of Lord Hniles’s of Scot- 

land are excellent. I agreed with you in every one of them. He 
himself objected only to the alteration of free to hravt^ in tlie passage 
where he says that Edward “ departed with the glory due to the con- 
cpierour of a free people.” He says, “to call the Scots brave would only 
add to the glory of their conquerour.” You will make allowance for 
the national xeal of our annalist, I now send a few more leaves of the 
Annals^ which I hope you will peruse, and return with observations, 
us you did upon the former occasion. [,ord Hailes writes U) me thus;-— 
“Mr. Roswell will he [ileased to express the grateful sense which Sir 
David Ualrymple' has of Dr. Johnson’s attention to his little specimen. 
Tire further sjjccimen will show, that 

“ Even in an Edward he can see desert 

‘It gives me much pleasure to hear that a rcpubliciilion of Isaac 
Wallon's JJves is intemlerl. You have been in a mistake in thinking 
that Lord Hailes had it in view. I remember one morning', while 
he sal with you in my house, he .said, that there should be a new 
edition of Ualtun's Lives; and you said that “they should lie bunoted 
a little." 'I'liis was all that passed on that subject. You must, there¬ 
fore, inform Dr, Horne, that he may resume his plan. I enclose a 


‘ Lord Hailes was .Sir David Did- 
ryinplc. See iuite,\. 367. He is not 
to be confounded with Sir John 
Dalrymple, meniitmed ante^ ii. 210, 

“ ‘ E’en in a hishot) I can sfjy 
dc.sert j 

Seeker is decent, Kundel has u 
heart.’ 

Pope’s Epilogue to the Halirtx^ ii. 70. 


’ In the first twoedilionsyiw/wow. 
lloBwdi, in three other passages, 
made the sainc cliunge in the Uiird 
edition. Forenoon perhaps Ite con¬ 
sidered a Scotiichnn. 1 'he correc¬ 
tion above being made in one of 
his letters, renders it likely that he 
corrected them before publication. 


note 
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Johnson's tour to Wales. 


[A.D. 1774. 


note concerning it; and if Dr. Horne will write to me, all the atten¬ 
tion tliat 1 can give shall be cheerfully bestowed, upon what I think 
a ])ious work, the preservation .and elucidation of Walton, by whose 
writings I have been most pleasingly edified.’ 

‘ Mk. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

‘ Kdinlnirgh, Sept. 16, 1774. 

‘Wales has probably detained you longer than I supposed. 
You will have become quite a mountaineer, by visiting Scotland one 
year and Wales another. You must next go to Swit/erland. Cambria 
wiil complain, if you do not honour lier also with some remarks, 
And I find concesseye columnm', the booksellers expect another book. 
I am impatient to see your Tour to Scollaud and the /fehrides^. Might 
you not send me a copy by the post as soon as it is printed off?’ 


‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘Yesterday I returned from my Welch journey. I was sorry to 
leave my book suspended so long; but liaving an opportunity of seeing, 
with so much convenience, a new part of the island, I could not reject 
it. I have been in five of the six counties of Nortli IVales; and have 
seen St. Asaph and Bangor, the two seats of tlieir Bishops; have been 
upon Penmanraaur^ and Snowden*, and passed over into Anglcsea. 
But Wales is so little different from England, dial it offers nothing to 
the speculation of the traveller. 

. ‘When I came home, I found several of your papers, with some 
pages of Lord Hailcs’s Annals, which 1 will consider. I am in haste 


' Horace, Airs' 1 . 373. 

“ ‘ Vo not you long to hear the 
roarings of the old lion over the bleak 
mountains of the North ?’ wrote Stee- 
vens to Garrick. Candek Corrcs.n. 
122 . 

^ ‘Aug. 16. We c.ame to I’enman- 
maur by daylight, and found a way, 
lately made, very easy and very safe. 
It was cut smooth and enclosed be- 
tweem jiarallel walls ; the outer of 
wiiich secures the passenger from the 
precipice, wliicli i.s dcc]) and dread¬ 
ful. . . . The sea l3cats tit the bottom 
of tlic way. At evening the moon 
shone cniinciUly bright; and our 


ihoughts of danger being now past, 
the rc.st of our journey was very plea¬ 
sant. At an hour somewhat late we 
came to liaugor, where we found a 
very mean inn, and luul some clifTi- 
culty to oluaii) lodging. I lay In a 
room where the oilier lied had two 
men.’ Joiinson's Journey into North 
IVaks. 

* lie did not go to the top of 
Snowdon. 11 e say.s ; On the side 
of Snowdon are tlie remains of a 
large fort, to irliit:)) ivc climhcd with 
great lalintir. I was lireathlcss and 
har,'is.secl.’ Ib. Aug. 26. 


to 
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to give you some aceouiU of myself, lest you should .susimet mo of 
negligence in the pressing Imsiness which I find recommended to my 
care, and which L knew nothing of till now, when all care is vain 

‘In the disirilmlion of my hooks I purprise to follow your advice, 
adding such as shall occur to me, I am not pleaserl with your notes 
of rememhrance utlded to your names, fur I hope I shall not easily 
forget them. 

‘ I have received four Mrsc hooks, without any direction, and suspect 
that they are intendeil for the O.xford library. If that is the intention, 

I think it will he [irojier to aild the metrical ps.ahns, and whatever else 
is printed in JCny, that the present may he complete. The donor’s 
name should he told. 

‘ I wish you could have read the hook before it was printed, hut our 
distance does not easily permit it. 

I am sorry l.ord Hailes does not intend to publish !Val(on\ I am 
afraid it will not be done so well, if it be done at all. 

‘ 1 purpose now to drive the hook forward. Make my comiiliments 
to Mrs, IJoHwell, and let me hear often from you. 

‘ I am, de.ir Sir, 

‘Your ndectionate luimble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ I.ondon, Octcih. t, iy7<|.’ 

Thi.s tour to Wale.s, which was made in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale, lhougd\ it no thmht contributed to hi.s health and 
amusement, did not (five an oec;isi<m to .such a discursive 
exereise of hi.s mind as our tour to the Ilebridc.s. I do not find 
tltat he kept any' journal or notes of what lu; saw there '-'. All 
that I heard him say of it was, that 'inst(!a«l orbUiak uiul barren 
inountain.s, there were green ami A-rtile ones ; aiul that one t)f 
the ca-stles in Wales would contain all the castles that lie had 
seen in .Seollaiul.’ 

Parliament having been dissolvetl \ and hi.s friend Mr. Thrale, 


' I h;ul written to him, to request 
his interposition in lu-hnlf of n con¬ 
vict, who 1 ihoughl was very unjustly 
condemned. llosvVKl.l.. 

“ lie had kept a journal whicli was 
edited liy Mr. Duppti in iKiO, It 
will he found /m-/, in vol. v. 

' ‘When the general election hroke 
up the deliglitfiil .society in which we 
had spent some lime at lieconafidd, 


Dr. Johnson shook the lioapitabla 
master of the Iniusc [ liiirke] kindly 
hy the hand, and .said, “ farewell my 
dear Sir, iiml rememher that I wish 
yon nil the success which ought to bo 
wished you, wliich am possibly bo 
wished you iiulced-rSy honest 
Mti/i,"' I’ioMi’s Anee. p. 342. Tho 
disstilution was on Sept. 30. John¬ 
son, with the Thrales, ns hk/ournat 

who 
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who was a steady supporter of government, having again to 
encounter tlic storm of a contested election, he wrote a short 
political pamphlet, entitled The Patriot^ * addressed to the 
electors of Great-Britain ; a title which, to factious men, who 
consider a patriot only as an opposer of the measures of govern¬ 
ment, will appear strangely misapplied. It was, however, written 
with encrgetick vivacity; and, except those passages in which 
it endeavours to vindicate the glaring outrage of the House of 
Commons in the case of the Middlesex election, and to justify 
the attempt to reduce our fellow-subjects in America to uncon¬ 
ditional submission, it contained an admirable display of the 
properties of a real patriot, in the original and genuine sense 
a sincere, steady, rational, and unbiassed friend to the interests 
and prosperity of his King and country. It must be acknow¬ 
ledged, however, that both in this and his two former pamphlets, 
there was, amidst many powerful arguments, not only a con¬ 
siderable portion of sophistry, but a contemptuous ridicule of his 
opponents, which was very provoking. 


‘ To Mr. Perkins 

‘Sir, 

‘You may do me a very great favour. Mrs. Williams, a gentle¬ 
woman whom you may have seen at Mr. Thrale’s, is a petitioner for 
Mr. Hetherington’s charity: petitions are this day issued at Christ's 
Hospital. 

‘ I am a bad manager of business in a crowd ; and if I should send 
a mean man, he may be put away without his errand. I must thereforti 
Intreat that you will go, and ask for a petition for Anna Williams, whose 
paper of enquiries w'as delivered with answers at the counting-house of 


shows, had arrived at Beconsfield 
on the 24th. See ante, ii. 222, for 
J olinson’s opinion of Burke’s honesty. 

’ Mr. Perkins was for a number of 
ycav.s the worthy superintendant of 
Mr. 'I’llrale’s great brewery, and after 
Ills death became one of the proprie¬ 
tors of it; and now resides in Mr. 
TIunle’s house in Southwark, which 
was the scene of so many literary 
meetings, and in which he continues 
the liberal hospitality for which it 
was eminent. Ur. Johnson esteemed 


him much. He hung up in the count- 
ing-liousc a fine proof of the admir¬ 
able mezzotinto of Dr. Johnson, by 
Doughty; and when Mrs. Thrale 
asked him somewhat flippantly, 
‘Why do you put him up in thei 
counting-house ? ’ he answered, ‘Be¬ 
cause, Madam, I wish to have one 
wise man there.’ ‘Sir,’ (said Johhsort,! 
‘ I thank you. It is a very handsome 
compliment, and I lielieve you Speak 
sincerely.’ Boswell. 


the 
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the hospital on Thursday the 20th. My servant will attend you 
thither, and bring the petition home when you have it, 

‘ The petition, which they are to give us, is a form which they deliver 
to every petitioner, and which the petitioner is aftersvards to fill up, and 
return to them again. This we must have, or we cannot proceed 
according to their directions. You need, I believe, only ask for a 
petition ; if they enquire for whom you ask, you can tell them. 

‘I beg pardon for giving you this trouble; but it is a matter of great 
importance. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

‘Your most humble servant, 

‘Sam Johnson.’ 

‘October 25, 1774.’ 

‘ To James Boswell, E.sq. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ There has appeared lately in the papers an account of a boat 
overset between Mull and Ulva, in wliich many passengers were lost, and 
among them Maclean of Col. We, you know, were once drowned'; 
I hope, therefore, that the story is either wantonly or erroneously told. 
Pray satisfy me by the next post. 

‘ I have printed two hundred and forty, pages. I am able to do 
nothing much worth doing to dear Lord Hailes’s book. I will, however, 
send back the sheets ; and hope, by degrees, to answer all your reason¬ 
able expectations. 

‘ Mr. Thrale has happily surmounted a very violent and acrimonious 
opposition but all joys have their abatement: Mrs. Thrale has fallen 
from her horse, and hurt herself very much. The rest of our friends, 
I believe, are well. My compliments to Mrs. Boswell. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

Your most affectionate servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘London, Octob, 27, 1774.’ 


‘ In the news-papers. Boswell. 

“ ‘ Oct. 16, 1774. In Southwark 
there has been outrageous rioting; 
but I neither know the candidates, 
their connections, nor success.’ 
Horace Walpole’s Letters, vi. 134. 
Of one Southwark election Mrs. Piozzi 
writes {Anec. p. 214)‘ A Borough 
election once showed me Mr. John¬ 
son’s toleration of boisterous mirth. 
A rough fellow, a hatter by trade, 


seeing his beaver in a state of decay 
seized it suddenly with one hand, and 
clapping him on the laack with the 
other, “Ah, Master Johnson,” says 
he, “ this is no time to be thinking 
about hats." “ No, no, Sir,” replies 
our Doctor In a cheerful tone, “ hats 
are of no use now, as you Say, except 
to throw up in the air and huzza with," 
accompanying his words with the true 
election halloo.’ 


Thi.s 






^oo 
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This lettci', which shews his tender concern for an amiable 
young gentleman to whom he had been very much obliged in 
the Hebrides, I have inserted according to its date, though 
before receiving it I had informed him of the melancholy event 
that the young Laird of Col was unfortunately drowned h 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ Last night I corrected the last page of our Journey to the 
Hebrides. The printer has detained it all this time, for I had, before 
I went into Wales, written all except two sheets. The Patriot called 
for by my political friends on Friday, was written on Saturday, and 
I have heard little of it. So vague are conjectures at a distance As 
soon as I can, I will take care that copies be sent to you, for I would 
wish that they might be given before they are bought; but I am afraid 
that Mr. Strahan will send to you and to the booksellers at the same 
time. Trade is as diligent as courtesy. I have mentioned all that you 
recommended. Pray make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell and the 
younglings. The club has, I think, not yet met. 

‘ Tell me, and tell me honestly, what you think and what others say 
of our travels. Shall we touch the continent^ ? 

‘ I am, dear Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ Nov. 26,1774,’ 


In his manuscript diary of this year, there is the following 
entry;— ‘ 

‘Nov. 27. Advent Sunday. I considered that this day, being the 
beginning of the ecclesiastical year, was a proper time for a new course 
of life. I began to read the Greek Testament regularly at 160 verses 
every Sunday. This day I began the Acts. 

In this week I read Virgil’s Pastorals. I learned to repeat the 
Pollio and Gallus. I read carelessly the first Georgick.' 


‘ See Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 19, 
1773. Johnson thus mentions him 
{Works, ix. 142):—‘Here we had 
the last embrace of this amiable man, 
wbo, while these pages were prepar¬ 
ing to attest his virtues, perished in 
the passage between Ulva and Inch 
Kenneth.’ 

° Alluding to a passage in a letter 
of mine, where speaking of his Jour¬ 


ney to the Hebrides, I say, ‘ But has 
not The Patriot hecn an interruption, 
by the time taken to write it, and the 
time luxuriously spent in listening to 
its applauses ? ’ Boswell. 

^ We had projected a voyage to¬ 
gether up the Baltick, and talked of 
visiting some of the more northern 
regions. Boswell. See Boswell’s 
Hebrides, Sept. 16. 


Such 




Such evidences of his unceasing ardour, both for ‘ divine and 
human lore,’ when advanced into his sixty-fifth year, and not¬ 
withstanding his many disturbances from disease, must make us 
at once honour his spirit, and lament that it should be so 
grievously clogged by its material tegument. It is remarkable, 
that he was very fond of the precision which calculation pro¬ 
duces'. Thus we find in one of his manuscript diaries, ‘ pages 
in 4to. Gr. Test, and 30 pages in Beza’s folio, comprize the whole 
in 40 days.’ 


‘Dr. Johnson to John Hooue, Esq.* 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ I have returned your play whiclr you will find underscored 
with red, where there was a word which I did not like. The red will 
be washed off with a little water. 

‘The plot is so well framed, the intricacy so artful, and the dis¬ 
entanglement so easy, the suspense so affecting, and the passionate 
parts so properly interposed, that I have no doubt of its success. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

‘Your most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘December 19, 1774.’ 


17^5: yETAT. 66.] —The first effort of hi.s pen in 1775 was, 
* Proposals for publishing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte Lennox 1 ,’J 
in three volumes quarto. In his diary, January a, I find thi.s 
entry; ‘Wrote Charlotte’s Proposals.’ But, indeed, the internal 
evidence would have been quite sufficient. Her claim to the 
favour of the publick was thus enforced;— 


‘Most of the pieces, as they appeared singly, have been read 
with approbation, perhaps above their merits, but of no great advan¬ 
tage to the writer. She hopes, therefore, that she shall not be 


' See ante, i. 72. 

* John Hoole, the son of a London 
watchmaker, was born in Dec. 1727, 
and died on Aug. 2, 1803. At the 
age of seventeen he was placed as a 
clerk in the East-India House; but, 
like his successors, James and John 
Stuart Mill, he was an author as well 
as a clerk. See ante, i. 383. 

^ Cleonice. BoswelL. Nichols 
VOL. n. 


{Lit. Anec, ii. 407) says tliat as C/eo- 
7 iice w’as a Arilurc on the stage ‘ Mr. 
Hoole returned a considerable part 
of the money which he had received 
for the copy-right, alleging that, as 
the piece was not successful on the 
stage, it could not be very profitable 
to the boolcscller, and ought not to 
be a loss.’ 

‘ See ante, i. 255. 


U 


considered 
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considered as too indulgent to vanity, or too studious of interest, if, 
from that labour which has hitherto been chiefly gainful to others, shfe 
endeavours to obtain at last some profit for herself and her children. 
She cannot decently enforce her claim by the praise of her own per¬ 
formances ; nor can she suppose, that, by the most artful and laboured 
address, any additional notice could be procured to a publication, of 
which Her Majesty has condescended to be the Patroness.’ 

He this year also wrote the Preface to Baretti's Easy Lessons 
in Italian and English^, f 


‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ You never did ask for a book by the post till now, and I did 
■not think on it. You see now it is done. I sent one to the King, 
and I hear he likes it , 

‘ I shall send a parcel into Scotland for presents, and intend 
•to give to many of my friends. In your catalogue you left out 
Lord Auchinleck. 

‘ Let me know, as fast as you read it, how you like it; and let m6 
know if any mistake is committed, or any thing important left out. 
I wish you could have seen the sheets. My compliments to Mrs. 
Boswell, and to Veronica^, and to all my friends. 

‘ I am. Sir, ' ’ 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson,’ , 

‘January 14, 1775.’ 

‘Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

‘Edinburgh, Jan. 19, 1775. 

' Be pleased to accept of my best thanks for your Journey to the 
'Hebrides, Which came to me by last night’s post. I did really ask the 
favour twice; but you have been even with me by granting it so 
-speedily. Bis dat qui cito dai*. Though ill of a bad cold, you kept 
me up the greatest part of the last night; for I did not stop till I had 
read every word of your book. I looked back to our first talking of 


• ‘ Sec ^ost, March 20, 1776. 

“ ‘ The King,’ wrote Horace Wal¬ 
pole on Jan. 21,1775 {Le/iers, vi. 179), 
‘ sent for the book in MS., and then 
wondering, said, “ 1 protest, Johnson 
seems to be a Papist and a Jacobite” 
—so he did not know why he had 
been made to give him a pension.’ 


” Boswell’s little daughter. Bos¬ 
well’s Hebrides, Aug. 15, 1773. 

‘ ‘ Bis dat 

Qui cito dat, minimi gratia tarda 
pretii est.’ 

Alciat’s Emblems, Alciati Opera. 
1558, p. 821. 


a vi.sit 








Aetat. 60.] 
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a visit to the Hebrides, whii-.h was ui.iny years ago, when sitting by 
ourselves in the Mitre tavern in l.ondtni, I think al)out witching time 
o' night‘s \ and then exulted in eontemplating our stdieme fulfilled, and 
a ■monumentum pe.renne'^ of it erec.ted by your suiieriour aliilities. I shall 
only say, that your book has afforded me a high gratification. I shall 
afterwards give you my thoughts on particular passages. In the mean 
time, I hasten to toll you of your having mistaken two names, whic-h you 
will correct in London, as I shall do here, that the gentlemen who 
deserve the valuable eoini)liments which you have paid them, may enjoy 
their honours. In page lofi, for Gordon road ; and in page 

357, for Maclean read Alackod'', 

Hi If )(( « 41 

‘ But I am now to apply to you for immocliato aid in my profession, 
which you have never refused to grant when I requested it. I enclose 
you a petition for Dr. Mentis, a physician at Aberdeen, ii\ which 
Sir John Dalrymple has exerted his talents, and which I am to 
answer as Counsel for the managers of the Boyal Infirmary in 
that city. Mr. Jopp, the Provost, who delivered to you your free¬ 
dom is one of my clients, and, as a cithen oj Aberdeen, you will 
support him. 

‘The fact is shortly this. In a translation of the cliarter of tho 
Infirmary from I.atin into English, made under the authority of the 
managers, .the same phrase in the original is in one place rendered 
Physician, but when applied to 1 )r. Memis is rendered Doctor of Medicine. 
Dr. Mcmis complained of this before the translation w.ts printed, 
but was not indulged with having it altered; and ho has brought an 
action for damages, on account of a sup]iosed injury, as if the desig¬ 
nation given to him was an inferiour one, tending to make it be siqiposed 
he is not a Physician, and, conse<piently, to hurl his practice. My 
father has dismissed the action as groundless, and now he hasaiipealed 
to the whole Court 


' It was at the Tiirk’.s Head 
coffee-house in the Strand, See ante, 
1 . 4 SO- 

“ Hamlet, act iii. sc. a. 

^ ‘Exogi monumentum »re per- 
enniua.’ 

Horace, Odes, iii. 30. i. 

* The second edition was not 
brought out till the year after John¬ 
son's death. These mistakes remain 
uncorrected. Johnson's Works, ix, 

44. 150- 

* See Boswell's Hebrides, Aug. 33. 

1) 


“ In the Court of Sessilon of .Scot¬ 
land an action is first tried by one of 
the Judges, who i.s called the Lord 
Ordinary ; and if either party is dis¬ 
satisfied, he may ufipeni to the whole 
Court, consisting of fifteen, the Lord 
President and fiairteen other Judges, 
who have both in and out of Court 
the title- of Lords, from the name of 
their estates j ns. Lord Auchinleck, 
Lord Monhocido, &c. BoswKt.l.. See 
ante, ii. sox, note i. 

i ‘ To 








uruif ^i^rung Lupiur* 


i.1 iu» 


‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ I long to hear how you like the book; it is, I think, much liked 
here. But Macpherson is very furious ‘; can you give me any more 
intelligence about him, or his Fingal ? Do what you can and do it 
quickly. Is Lord Hailes on our side? 

‘ Pray let me know what I owed you when I left you, that I may 
send it to you. 

‘ I am going to write about the Americans If you have picked up 
any hints among your lawyers, who are great masters of the law of 
nations, or if your own mind suggests any thing, let me know. ' But 
mum, it is a secret. 

■ ‘ I will send your parcel of books as soon as I can ; but I cannot do 
as I wish. However, you find every thing mentioned in the book which 
you recommended. 

‘ Langton is here ; we arc all that ever we were He is a worthy . 
fellow, without malice, though not without resentment. 

‘Poor Beauclerk is so ill, that his life is thought to be in danger''. 
Lady Di nurses him with very great assiduity. 

‘ Kcynolds has taken too much to strong liquor and seems to 
delight in his new character. 

“ Johnson had thus written of him 
( Works, ix. 115);—‘ I suppose my 
opinion of the poems of Ossian is 
already discovered. I believe they 
never existed in any other form than 
that which we have seen. The editor, 
or author, never could show the 
original; nor can it be shown by any 
other. To revenge reasonable in¬ 
credulity by refusing evidence is a 
degree of insolence with which the 
world is not yet accjuainted; and 
stubborn audacity is the last refuge 
of guilt.’ See an(e, ii. 126. 

“ Taxation no Tyra 7 iny. Sec post, 
under March 21, 1775. 

^ See ««/<?, p. 265. 

■* In Tickcll's Epistle from the 
Hon. Charles Fox to the Hon. John 
Towiishend are the following 
lines (p. 11):—• 

‘ Soon as to Brooks’s thence thy 
footsteps bend. 

What gratulati,ons thy approach 
attend 1 


See Beauclcrk’s cheek a tinge of 
red surprise, 

And friendship give what cruel 
health denies.’ 

® It should be recollected, that this- 
fanciful description of his friend was 
given by Johnson after ho himself 
had become a water-drinker. Bos¬ 
well. Johnson,April 18, 1775, 
descrilscs one of his friends as muddy. 
On April 12, 1776, in a discussion 
about wine, when Reynolds said to 
him, ‘You have sat by, quite sober, 
and felt an envy of the hai)piness of 
those who were drinking,’ he re¬ 
plied, ‘Perhaps, contempt.’ On April 
28, 1778, he said to Reynolds; ‘I 
won’t argue any more with you, Sir. 
You are too far gone.’ Sec also afite, 
i. 313, note 3, whore he said to him: 
‘ Sir, I did not count your glasses of 
wine, why should you number up my 
cups of teal’ 


‘ This 



‘ This is all tha news that 1 have ; hut as you love verses, I will scud 
you a few which I made ui)on Inchkeiineth ‘; hut rememher the con¬ 
dition, you shall not show them, except to r,ord Hailes, whom 1 love 
better than any man whom I know so little. If he asks you to transcribe 
them for him, you may do it, but I think he must promise not to let 
them be cojiied again, nor to show them as mine. 

‘I have at last sent back Lord .llailes’s sheets. I never think ahout 
returning them, because I alter nothing. You will .see that 1 might as 
well have kept them. However, I am ashamed of my delay; and if 
I have the honour of receiving any more, promise punctually to return 
thenr by the next post. Make my compliments to dear Mrs. Boswell, 
and to Miss Veronica, 

‘ I am, dear Sir, 

‘ Yours moat faithfully, 

‘Sam. Johnson’.’ 

‘Jan. 3t, 1775.’ 


‘Mr. BoHVVKi,r, ro Dk. John.son. 

‘Edinburgh, Jan. 37, 1775. 

iN 9k lit 4( 

‘ You rate our lawyers hero too high, when you call them great 
mastena of the law of nations. 

9k 

‘ As for myself, I am .ash.amed to say I have re-ad little and thought 


! on the subject of America. I 
will direct me where I shall find the 

' .See them in Journal of n Tour 
to the thehrlili'x, .-jcd edit. p. 357 
[Oct. 17]. Doswia.i.. 

“ lie now sent me a l.alin insriiji- 
tion for my historical picture of Mary 
Queen of .Scots, anil afterwards fa¬ 
voured me with an English transla¬ 
tion. Mr. Alderman lioydell, that 
eminent Patron of the Arts, has .sub¬ 
joined them to the engraving from 
my picture. * 

'Maria Seotorum Regina 
Hominnm sedlliosorum 
Contuimliis Irusa/a, 

Minis terrila, clamorihus victa 
Libello, per quern 
Regno eedit, 


he much obliged to you, if you 

best information of wluil is to lie 

> • 

I.iierinutns Irepidansque 
Nonten apponit.' 

‘ Mary Queen of Scots, 
Harassed, lerrilied, uiiil ove-rpowered 
ily the insults, menaces, 

And clamourH 
Of Irer rebellions suhjee.tB, 

.Sets her hand, 

With tears and confusion, 

To a resignation of the kingdom.’ 

U0HW1SI,U 

Northrolo {Life of Reynolds, ii. 334) 
callH lioydell‘the truest and greatest 
encourager of Engllsli aft that Etig- 
liuid ever saw,’ 


said 




'American faxation. 


[A.D. 1778. 
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said on both sides. It is a subject vast in its present extent and future 
consequences. The imperfect hints which now float in my mind, tend 
rather to the formation of an opinion that our government has been 
precipitant and severe in the resolutions taken against the Bostonians 
Well do you know that I have no kindness for that race. But nations, 
or bodies of men, should, as well as individuals, have a fair trial, and 
not be condemned on character alone. Have we not express contracts 
with our colonies, which afford a more certain foundation of judgement, 
than general political speculations on the mutual rights of States and 
their provinces or colonies? Pray let me know immediately what to 
^ead, and I shall diligently endeavour to gather for you any thing that 
I can find. Is Burke’s speech on American taxation published by him¬ 
self? Is it authentick? I remember to have heard you say, that you 
had never considered East-lndian affairs ; though, surely, they are of 
much importance to Great-Britain. Under the recollection of this, 
I slielter myself from the reproach of ignorance about the Americans. 
If you write upon the subject I shall certainly understand it. But, since 
you seem to exirect that I should know something of it, without your 
instruction, and that my own mind should suggest something, I trust you 
will put me in the way. 

• ‘What does Becket’ mean by the Originals of Fingal and other 
poems of Ossian, which he advertises to have lain in his shop?’ 


- ‘'J'o James Boswell, Esq. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘You sent me a case to consider, in whidh I have no facts but 
what are against us, nor any principles on which to reason. It is vain 
to try to write thus without materials. The fact seems to be against 
you j at least I cannot know nor say any thing to the contrary. I am 
glad that you like the book so well. I hear no more of Maepherson. 
I,shall long to know what Lord Hailes says of it. Lend it him 
privately. I shall send the parcel as soon as I can. Make ray compli¬ 
ments to Mrs. Boswell. 

' ‘ I am. Sir, &c., " 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Jan. 28, 1775.’ 

I 

• ' By the . Boston Port-Bill, passed of goods. Ann. Reg. xvn. 6 ^. 
in 1774, Boston had been closed as “ Becket, a bookseller in the .Strand, 
a port for the landing and shipping was the publisher of Ossian. 


‘ Mr. 




■ ‘Mr. BoRWKi.t, TO Dr. Johnson. 

‘Kdinbiirtfli, Feb. 2, 1775. 
****** 

‘As to Maophorson, I am anxious to have from yourself a full 
and pointed ac;count of What has jiassed between you and him. It is 
eonfidcntly told here, that before your book came out he sent to you, to 
jet you know lliat he understood you meant to deny the aulhenliciiy 
of Ossian's poems; that the orijjiuals were in his |)os.session ; that you 
miglit have in.spec;tion of them, and might lake the evitlenee of i)eo[)lu 
skilled in the Mrse language ; and that he hoped, after this fair offer, 
you would not be so uneandid as to assert that he had refused reason¬ 
able [)roof. '['hat you paid no regard to his mes.sage, but published 
your strong attack upon him j and then he wrote a letter to you, in such 
terms as he thought suited to one who had not acted as a man of 
veracity. You may believe it gives me pain to hear your conduct repre¬ 
sented as unfavourable, wliile I can only deny what is said, on the 
ground that your character refutes it, without having any information to 
opiiose. T.et me, I beg it of you, be ftirnislred with a sulTicient answer 
to any calumny ujion this occasion. 

‘ Ijord Hailes writes to me, (for we corresitond more than we talk 
together,) “ As to l''ingal, I see a controverfty arising, and irurposc to 
keep out of its way. '[’here is no doubt that I tniglu mention some 
circumstances j hut I do not choose to commit them to juiperW'liat 
his opinion is, I do not know. He says, " I am singularly obliged to 
Dr. Johnson for his accurate and useful crilici.sm.s. Had he given somo 
strictures on the general pliin of the work, it would have added mucli to 
his favours.” He is charmed with your verses on Inclikenueth, says they 
are very elegant, btit bids me tell you he doubts whether 
“ fodunl pcciora /•ura precfs* ” 


* llis I.ordship, notwithstanding 
his rescilutimi, did coininit his .sc.iui- 
ments to [taper, and in one of liis 
hotes affixed to his Colin fi«n of Old 
Scottish Poetry^ lie say.s, tliat ‘ to 
cloubt the authenticity of tlmse 
poems is a refmemeiu in .See[)tiei»in 
indeed.' J. Ulakkwav. 

” Mr. Crokcr writes (broker’s Pos- 
ivcll, p. 378, note)‘ The original 
draft of these verses in Johnsim's 
autograph is now before me. lie 
had first written • 

.‘Sunt pro logitimis poclora pura 
saeris j’ 


he then wrote • 

‘ I.egilimas faciunt [lura labella 
(trcces J ’ 

which more nearly approaches Mr. 
IJ((«wc)l’.s ver.sion, and alludes, hap¬ 
pily I think, to the prayers having 
been read by the young lady.., • 
'Hie line as it mancis in the IVorh 
[Sint pro legitimiK [tura labella saeris, 
i. 167 1 , is substituted in Mr. Lang- 
ton'.s hand.... As I have reason to 
believe that Mr. Langton assisted in 
editing these Latin fomata, I con¬ 
clude that these alterations were his 
own.’ 


bo 











— ^ 




be according to Ihc riibrick : but lluit is your conccni; fur, you know, 
he is a rrcsliyterian.’ 

^ 


‘To Dk. [..vwuknc'K 

‘Fell. 7 , t 775 . 

‘Siu, 

‘One of the Scotch jihysicians is now pmsmiting a coqioration 
that in aomc publick instrument liavc stiled Iiint Dintor vf AMidne 
Instead of thysuian. lioswell desires, being advocate for the corpora* 
tion, to know wlictlier fWfor of Mfifuitif is not a legitimate title, and 
wlietlccr it may tie considered as a disadvantageous distinction. I am 
to write to nigluj lie pleased to tell me. 

‘ I am. Sir, your mo.st, kv., 

Johnson.’ 


‘To Ja.mks Hoswia.t., Ksg. 

‘Mv IlKAH rioswKt.t, 

‘ [ am surprised liiat, knowing a.s you do the dis(iosition of your 
couiutymcn to tell lies in favour of cadi otheryou c an be at all 
affected by any repcirls that circulate among ihem. .Mac plieisoti never 
in his life offered me a sight of any origin.d or of any evident e of any 
kind; but thought only of intimidating me by noise and threats, tilt 
my last answer, that I would not he deterred from delet ting wlint I 
tliought a cheat, by the tnenuees of a rullian put an ettd to our 
correspondence. 

‘The state of the riucation is this. He, and Hr. lllair, whom 
I consider as deceived, .say, that he copied the isiem from old 
manuscrifits. His cojiies, if he had them, and I lielitwe liim to have 
none, are nothing. Where are llic manuscripts ? They can be shown 
if tltey exist, but ibcy were never shown. Ik mm exhkn/il’us tt non 
npparmHlms^ says our law, eathm at ratio. No man lias a claim to 
credit upon bis own word, wlien better evidence, if be bad it, nuiy ba 


’ Tltc learned and worthy Dr. 
l.tiwrcnce, whom Dr. Johnson re* 
spectccl and loved as his phy.sician 
anclfi'iencl. 1!oswki.I„ ‘ Dr. laiwrence 
was clescciiclccl, ns .Sir Kgeiicm 
Ilryclges iiiform.s me, from Milton’s 
friend [‘f.awreiu-e, of virtuous father 
virtuous son.’ Milton’s Sonnets, xx.J. 
One of liis sons was .Sir .Sotilden 
Lawrence, one of the Judges of the 


King's Ilendi.' (‘roker’s Ihmvell, 
p. 7.14. Viwpost, March H), I7fl2. 

" My friend has, in this letter, 
relied upon my irsiirnriny, witli a 
cortfidencB, of wliic h the grotmcl lifts 
escaped my rmillection. fltisiWia.l.. 
Lord .Shelliurne s.'iid: ' Like llm 
generality cif .Scotch, Lord Mansfield 
had no regard to tniili whatever.* 
Fiuiuatirice's Shelhirm, i, 89, 

easily 
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Ciisily pnulucfd. Hut, sts far as we t-aii fiiul, the ICrsc language was 
never wrillcn till very lately t'nr the luiriinses uf religkat. A nation that 
cannot write, or a language that was never wriiien, has no inanuserijiis. 

‘ llul whatever he has he never oliered (o show. If old luanuseriiits 
shoukl now he ineiilioued, 1 sluiuld, unless there were more evidence 
than eait be easily had, suinui.se them another proof of Scotch eons[iirac,y 
in national falsehoorl, 

* Uo not cen.sure the eNpre.ssion ; you know it to be true. 

‘ Or, Memis's tjuestion is .so narrow aw to allow no .speculatiott; and 
I have no facts before me but those whkdi his advocate has produced 
against you. 

' I consulted this tnontiug the I’resideiU of the [.ontlon (lollegc of 
Physicians *, who suy.s, that with us, fhvfiir of PJiysick (we do not say 
JJiuior i>/ Mn/iWfif) is the highest title that a practieer of physick can 
have ; that Ihu for implies not only /’/lysiruin, but teacher of [ihysick ; 
that every thihr is leg.dly n f'hysi,iiin\ hut no man, not a can 

Jtradifep/mitk but by /i,rnir jiartir ularly granted, 'riii; ftoctorate is a 
licence of itself. U seems to us a very slender cause of prosecution. 

4) ill « 4i >tt 4) 

*T am now engaged, but in a little lime I hope to do all you would 
have. My eompliments to Madam and Veronica. 

' I am, Sir, 

‘Vour most humble scrvanl, 

'Sam. JotiNsupf.’ 

* February 7, 1775.’ 


What wortls were; used liy Mr. Mae|'ber.son in his lellt'v to llic 
vencnildc Sago, [ have never heard ; hut they artr generally finid 
to have been of a nuUire vety different from tin; language of 
literary conie.st. l)r. Jolumin’.s !in)»wer aji]ie:urd in the new.s- 
papera of the day, atui has since Iteen frenuently re-publishcd ; 
but not with pttrfect accurary. I ^pve it as tlicfaUid to me by 
himself, written down in his prestmee, ami aulltentieiited by a 
note in hi.s ovvtt handwriting,' This, I think, is a true V 


* Dr. Lawrence. .See Jtilinstm’s 
letter to Warren MaslitiK# of Dec. 
20, 1774. Post, beginning! of t7Ht. 

’ I have cleposlied it in the Mritish 
Museum. Bohwkw., Mr. 1 '. fuii' 
ntngham says:—'Of all the MSS. 
which lioswell says he had deposited 
in the British Museum, only the ro|>y 
of the letter to Lord Chesterfield has 


heen founti, and that was not de- 
poniteil liy iiim, hut after his death, 
"pursuant to the intentions of tha 
late James Boswell, Kst}."* Cfoker's 
Itossveit, p. 4,10. The original letter 
to Mai pherson was sold In Mr. I’o- 
cot k's eollcftion in 1875, It fetched 
/to. almost five times as ntuch as 
Joimson was paid for his l.omton, 

' Mr. 



2g8 J'ohnsoi'h letter to Mdcpherson. [a.d. n 

‘Mu. Jamks Macpherson, 

‘ I received your foolish and impudent letter. Any violence offe 
me I shall do my best to repel; and wliat I cannot do for myself, 
law shall do for me. I hope I shall never be deterred from detect 
tvhat I think a cheat, by the menace.s of a ruffian. 

‘ What would you have me retract ? I thought your book an imj; 
tiire; I think it an imposture still. For this opinion I have given 
reasons to the publick, which I here dare you to refute. Your r 
t defy. Your abilities, since your Homer’, are not so formidable ; : 
what I hear of your morals, inclines me to pay regard not to what ; 
shall say, but to what you shall prove. You may print this if you v 

‘ Sam. Johnson 

Mr. Macpherson little Icncw the character of Dr. Johnson 
he supiro.scd that he could be easily intimidated ; for no n 
wa.s ever more remarkable for personal courage. He had, 
deed, an aweful dread of death, or rather, ‘of something ai 
death-‘j’ and what rational man, who scriou.sly thinks of quitt 
all that he has ever known, and going into a new and unknc 
.state of being, can be without that dread ? But his fear was fr 
reflection ; his courage natural. His fear, in that one instai 
was the rc.sult of philosophical and religious consideration, 
feared death, but he feared nothing else, not even what mi 
occa.sion dccath"*. Many instances of his resolution may 

It cliffora from the copy, if we can work that was for ever to eclipse 
trust the auctioneer’s catalogue, where translation of Pope, whom he ( 
the following passage is quoted ;— not even deign to mention in 
‘ Mr. James Macpherson, I received preface ; but this joke was still n 
your foolish' and impudent note. unsuccessful [than his Uisior, 
JVliatovor insult is offered me, I will J 3 ritain\.’ J. H. Burton’s ^u//, 
do my best to repel, and what I can- 478. Hume says of him, that he 
not do for myself the law shall do ‘ scarce ever known a man more 
for me. I will not desist from de- verse and unamiable.’ p. 47c 
tocting what I think a cheat from “ ‘Within a few feet of Join 
any fear of the menaces of a Ruffian.’ lies (by one of those singular t 
' In the Gent. Mag. for 1773, p. cidences inwhichthe Abbeyabou 
J92, is announced: 'The Iliad of his deadly enemy, James Maej 
JJpincr. Translated by James Mac- son.’ Stanley’s Westminster A, 
pherson, Esq., 2 vols. 410. £2 2S . p. 298. 

Becket.’ Hume writes:—‘Finding ^ Hamlet, act in. sc. i. 

the stylo of his Ossian admired by ■* ‘Fear was indeed a sensatit 
some, he attempts a translation of which Dr. Johnson was an 
ftorner in the voiy same style. He stranger,exceptingwhensomesui 
begins and finishes in six weeks a apprehensions seized . him tha 

mentic 
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mentioned. One chij*, at Mr. Iteauderk'.s house in the country, 
wlien two l.irtje clo{^s were (is^htinff, he went up to them, and 
beat them till they separated ' ; anil at another time, when told 
of the dan^p'r there w.is that a pun iniphl hurst if eharped with 
many balls, he put in .six or .seven, and fireil it off apainst 
a wall. Mr. l.anpton told me, that when tlu-y were swimminp 
topelher near Oxford, he cautioned Dr. Johnson apainst a [lool, 
which was reckoned particularly dangerous ; upon which Johnson 
dii •ectly .swam into it. He told me himself that one night he 
was attacketl in the .street by four men, to whom lu: would not 
yield, but kept them all at bay, till the watch came ip), and 
carried both him and them to the round-house". In the play- 
hou.se at Lichfield, as Mr. (iarrick informed me, Johnson having 
for a moment iiuilted a ehair which was [ilaccd for him between 
the side-scenes, a ffentleman look posse.s.sion of it, and when 
Johnson on his reUtrn civilly demanded his .seat, rudely refused 
to pive it up; upon which Jolmson laid hold of it, and tossed 
him and the chair into the pic, h'oote, who so succe.ssfully 
revived the old comedy, hy exhihiling liviiijf characters, had 
resolved to imitate Jolmson on the stage, expecting great profits 
from his ridicule of so celelirated a man. Johnson being in> 
formed of his intention, and being at dinner at Mr. ’fhoma.s 
.Davics’.s the bookseller, from wliom I had the .story, he asked 
Mr, Davie.s 'what was the eoinmon price of an oak stick and 
, being answered six-iienee, ' Why then, Sir, (said he,) give me 
leave to send your .servant to purchase me a .sliilling one. I’ll 
have a double quimlily; for I am told Imote means to /n/fr me 
effy as he calls It, anti I am determined the fellow .shall not do 
It with Impunity.' 1 Javies took care to acquaint h'oote of tiu'.s, 
which elTcctUtdly clieckeil the wantotinc.HS of the miinick Mr, 
Maepherson's nncnace.s made Johnson provide him.sdf with the 


was Roing to tlic,’ I'io/<i''i /Jwc. 
p. 2 ??. In this re»pri t liis c ItJinu ter 
might ba likened to that of I-'eariiiK, 
in PUf'rim's ]'r0f;r»%x (Part ii), as 
clescribetl hy Clifal-llparli 'When 
he came to the Mill DilTiuilty, lie 
malic no stick at that, nor ilitl hi*, 
much fear the Lions; for you nuiiii 
know that his troubles were not 


aliiiut sue h thinKS as ihcso; his 
fear was abimt his acceptance at 
last.' 

' .See lloawell's/Afti/Tfafej, Oct. i8, 
*77.1. 

' .See »nU, i. 349, where Garrick 
luintorously foretold the Round-houiC 
for Johnson. 

* See uttfe, ik 95. 


same 
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same implement of defence'; and had he been attacked,' I have 
no doubt that, old as he was, he would have made his corporal 
prowess be felt as much as his intellectual. 

His Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland'^* is a most 
valuable performance. It abounds in extensive philosophical 
views of society, and in ingenious sentiment and lively descrip^ 
tion. A considerable part of it, indeed, consists of speculations, 
which many years before he saw the wild regions which we 
visited together, probably had employed his attention, though 
the actual sight of those scenes undoubtedly quickened and 
augmented them. Mr. Ormc, the very able historian agreed 
with me in this opinion, which he thus strongly expressed:—• 
‘ There are in that book thoughts, which, by long revolution in 
the great mind of Johnson, have been formed and polished like 
pebbles rolled in the ocean !’ 

That he was to some degree of excess a true-horn English^ 
man'', so as to have entertained an undue prejudice against 
both the country and the people of Scotland, must be allowed ^ 


' ‘ It was,’ writes Hawkins {Life, p. 
4gr), ‘ an oak-plant of a tremendous 
size ; a plant, I say, and not a shoot 
or branch, for it had had a root 
which, being trimmed to the size of a 
large orange, became the head of it. 
Its height was upwards of six feet, 
and from about an inch in diameter 
at the lower end, increased to near 
three; this he kept in his bed¬ 
chamber, so near the chair in which 
he constantly sat as to be within 
reach.’ Maepherson, like Johnson, 
was a big man. Dr. A. Carlyle says 
{Auto. p. 398);—‘He was good- 
looking, of a large size, with very 
thick legs, to hide which he gener¬ 
ally wore boots, though not then the 
fashion. He appeared to me proud 
and reserved.’ 

. “ Boswell wrote to Temple on 
April 4 :—‘Mr. Johnson has allowed 
me to write out a supplement to his 
Joicrney.' Letters of Boswell, p. 186. 
On May 10 he wrote :—‘ I have not 
witten out another line of my re¬ 


marks on the Hebrides. I found it 
impossible to do it in London. Be¬ 
sides, Dr. Johnson docs not seem 
very desirous that I should publish 
any supplement. Bclweett ourselves, 
he is not apt to e 7 icourage one to share 
reputation with himself lb. p. 192. 

^ Colonel Newcome, when a lad, 
‘ was for ever talking of India, and 
the famous deeds of Clive and Law¬ 
rence. His favourite book was a 
history of India — the history of 
Orme.’ Thackei'ay’s Newcomes, ch. 
76. See^oj-r, April 15, 1778. 

■* Richard II, act i. sc. 3. See ante, 
i. 129.. 

® A passage in the North Britott, 
No. 34, shews how wide-spread this 
prejudice was. The writer gives his 
‘real, fair, and substantial objections 
to the administration of this Scot 
[Lord Bute]. The first is, that he is 
a Scot. I am cerRiin that reason 
could never believe that a Scot was 
fit to have the management of Ettg- 
lish affairs. A Scot hath no more 

But 




habitants with a fearless conficlence. His remark upon the 
nakedness of the country, from its being denuded of treeswas 
made after having travelled two hundred miles along the eastern 
coast, where certainly trees are not to be found near the road ; 


right to preferment in England than 
a Hanoverian or a Hottentot.' In 
Humphry Clmker (Letter of July 13) 
we read :—‘ From Doncaster north¬ 
wards all the windows of all the inns 
are scrawled \vith doggrel rhymes in 
abuse of tlte Scotch nation.’ Horace 
Walpole, writing of the contest be¬ 
tween the House of Commons and 
the city in 1771, says of the Scotch 
courtiers :—‘The Scotch wanted to 
come to blows, and were at least not 
■sorry to see the House of Commons so 
conte 7 Hptiblel Memoirs of the Reign 
of George HI, iv. 301. ‘What a 
nation is Scotland,’ he wrote at the 
end of the Gordon Riots, ‘ in every 
reign engendering traitors to the 
State, and false and pernicious to the 
kings that favour it the most.’ Let¬ 
ters, vii. 400. See post, March 21, 
1783. Lord Shelburne, a man of a 
liberal mind, wrote :—‘ I can scarce 
conceive a Scotchman capable of 
liberality, and capable of impar¬ 
tiality.’ Aftsr calling them ‘ a sad 
set of innate cold-hearted, impudent 
rogues,’ he continues:—‘ It’s a melan¬ 
choly thing that there is no finding 
any other people that will take pains, 
or be amenable even to the best pur¬ 
poses.’ Fitzmaurice’s Shelburne, iii. 
441. Hume wrote to his country¬ 
man; Gilbert Elliot, in 1764 :—‘ I do 
not believe there is one Englishman 
in fifty, who, if he heard I had broke 
(sic) my neck to-night, would be 
sorry. Some, because I am not a 
Whig; some, because I am not a 
Christian; and all, because I am a 


Scotsman. Can you seriously talk 
of my continuing an Englishman ? 
Am I, or are you, an Englishman ? ’ 
Elliot replies :—‘ Notwithstanding all 
you say, we are both Englishmen ; 
that is, true British subjects, entitled 
to every emolument and advantage 
that our happy constitution can be¬ 
stow.’ Burton’s Hume, ii. 23S, 240. 
Hume, in his prejudice against Eng¬ 
land, went far beyond Johnson in his 
prejudice against Scotland. In 1769 
he wrote :—‘ I am delighted to see 
the daily and hourly progress of 
madness and folly and wickedness in 
England. The consummation of these 
qualities are the true ingredients for 
making a fine narrative in history, 
especially if followed by some signal 
and ruinous convulsion—as 1 hope 
will soon be the case with that per¬ 
nicious people.’ Ai. p. 431. In 1770 
he wrote ;—‘ Our government has 
become a chimera, and is too perfectj 
in point of liberty, for so rude a beast 
as an Englishman; who is a man, a 
bad animal too, corrupted by above 
a century of licentiousness.’ lb. p. 434. 

‘ The love of planting,’ wrote Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘ which has become al¬ 
most a passion, is much to be 
ascribed to Johnson’s sarcasms.’ 
Croker Corres. ii. 34 - Lord Jeffrey 
wrote from Watford in 1833 :—‘What 
a country this old England is. In a 
circle of twenty miles from this spot 
(leaving out London and its suburbs), 
there is more old timber . . . than in 
all Scotland.’ Codebum’s JeJr^, i. 
348. See March 21, 1775. 

and 
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and he said it was 'a map of the road'’ which he gave. His 
disbelief of the authenticity of the poems ascribed to Ossian, 
a Highland bard, was confirmed in the course of his journey; 
by a very strict examination of the evidence offered for it; and 
although their authenticity was made too much a national 
point by the Scotch, there were many respectable persons in 
that country, who did not concur in this ; so that his judgement 
upon the question ought not to be decried, even by those who 
differ from him. As to myself, I can only say, upon a subject 
now become very uninteresting, that when the fragments of 
Highland poetry first came out, I was much pleased with their 
wild peculiarity, and was one of those who subscribed to enable 
their editor, Mr, MaciDhcrson, then a young man, to make a 
search in the Highlands’and Hebrides for a long poem in the 
Erse language, which was reported to be preserved somewhere 
in those regions. But when there came forth an Epick Poem 
in six books, with all the common circumstances of former 
compositions of that nature; and when, upon an attentive 
examination of it, there was found a perpetual recurrence of 
the same images which appear in the fragments ; and when 
no ancient manuscript, to ?iuthenticate the work, was deposited 
in any publick library, though that was insisted on as a reason¬ 
able proof, toAo could forbear to doubt’? 


* See Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 20. 

’ Even David Hume subscribed to 
the fund. He wrote in 1760:— 

‘ Certain it is that these poems are 
in every body’s moutli in the High¬ 
lands, have been handed down 
from father to son, and are of an age 
beyond all memory and tradition. 
Adam Smith told me that the Piper 
of the Argyleshirc militia repeated to 
him all those which Mr. Maepherson 
had translated. We have set about 
a subscription of a guinea or two 
guineas apiece, in order to enable 
Mr. Maepherson to undertake a mis¬ 
sion into the Highlands to recover 
this poem, and other fragments of 
antiquity.’ Mason’s Gray, ii, 170. 
Hume changed his opinion. ‘ On 
going to London,’ writes Dr. A. Car¬ 


lyle (Auio. p: 276), ‘he went over to 
the other side, and loudly affirmed 
the poems to be inventions of Mae¬ 
pherson. 4 happened to say ono 
day, when he was declaiming against 
Maepherson, that I had met with no¬ 
body of his opinion but William 
Caddel of Cockenzie, and President 
Dundas, which he took ill, and was 
some time of forgetting.’ Gilrbon, in 
the Decline and Fall (vol. i. ch. 6), 
quoted Ossian, but added :—‘ Some¬ 
thing of a doubtful mist still hangs 
over these Highland traditions ; nor 
can it be entirely dispelled by the 
most ingenious researches of modern 
criticism.l On this Plume wrote to 
him on March 18, 1776 :—‘ I see you 
entertain a great doubt with regard 
to the authenticity of the poems of 
Johnson’s 
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Johnson’s grateful acknowledgements of kindnesses received 
in the course of this tour, completely refute the brutal reflections 
which have been thrown out against him, as if he had made an 
ungrateful return ; and his delicacy in sparing in his book those 
who we find from his letters to Mrs. Thrale were just objects 
of censure is much to be admired. His candour and amiable 
disposition is conspicuous from his conduct, when informed by 
Mr. Macleod, of Rasay, that he had committed a mistake, 
which gave that gentleman some uneasiness. He wrote him a 
courteous and kind letter, and inserted in the news-papers an 
advertisement, correcting the mistake 

. The observations of my friend Mr. Dempster in a letter^ 
written to me, soon after he had read Dr. J ohnson’s book, are 
so just and liberal, that they cannot be too often repeated : 
****** 

‘ There is nothing in the book, from beginning to end, that a 
Scotchman need to take amiss. What he says of the country 
is truej and his observations on the people are what must naturally 
occur to a sensible, observing, and reflecting inhabitant of a convenient 
metropolis, where a man on thirty pounds a year may be better 
accommodated with all the little wants of life, than Col or Sir Allan. 

‘I am charmed with his researches concerning the Erse language, 
and the antiquity of their manuscripts. I am quite convinced ; and I 
shall rank Ossian and his Fingals and Oscars amongst the nursery 
tales, not the true history of our country, in all time to come. 

‘Upon the whole, the book cannot displease, for it has no pretensions. 

Ossian.... Where a supposition is so 
contraiy to common sense, any posi¬ 
tive evidence of it ought never to be 
regarded. Men run with great avid¬ 
ity to give their evidence in favour 
of what flatters their passions and 
their national prejudices. You are 
therefore over and above indulgent 
to us in speaking of the matter with 
hesitation.’ Gibbon’s Misc. Works, 
i. 225. So early as 1763 Hume had 
asked Dr. Blair for ‘proof that these 
poems were not forged within these 
five years by James Maepherson. 

These proofs must not be arguments, 
but testimonies} J.. H. Burton’s 
Hume, i. 466. Smollett, it should 


seem, believed in Ossian to the end. 
In Humphry Clinker, in the letter 
dated Sept. 3, he makes one of his 
characters write :—‘ The poems of 
Ossian arc in cveiy mouth. A famous 
antiquarian of this country, the laird 
of Macfarlane, at whoso house we 
dined, can repeat them all in the 
original Gaelic.’ See Boswell’s He¬ 
brides, Nov. 10. 

‘ I find in his letters only Sir A 
Macdonald {ante, ii. 157) of whom 
this can be said. 

” Sec Journal of a Tour to the Hebri¬ 
des, 3rdcd. p.S2o[p.43iJ. Boswet.l. 

^ For the letter, see the end of 
Boswell’s Hebrides. 


The 
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The authour neither says he is a geographer, nor an antiquarit 
very learned in the history of Scotland, nor a naturalist, nor a fo: 
The manners of the people, and the face of the country, are 
attempts to describe, or seems to have thought of. Much wei 
be wi.shed, that they who have travelled into more remote, 
course more curious regions, had all possessed his good sense, 
state of learning, his observations on Glasgow University show 
formed a very sound judgement. He understands our climat 
and he has accurately observed the changes, however slow a 
perceptible to us, wliich Scotland has undergone, in consequence 
blessings of liberty and internal peace.’ 

****** 

Mr. Knox, another native of Scotland, who has since 
the same tour, and published an account of it, is equally li 

‘ I have read (says he,) his book again and again, travelled wi 
from Berwick to Glenelg, through countries with which I a 
acquainted; sailed with him from Glenelg to Rasay, Sky, Rii 
Mull, and Icolmkill, but have not been able to correct him 
matter of consequence. I have often admired the accurai 
precision, and the justness of what he advances, respecting b' 
country and the people. 

‘ The Doctor has every where delivered his sentiments with fi 
and in many instances with a seeming regard for the benefit 
inhabitants and the ornament of the country. His remarks 
want of trees and hedges for shade, as well as for shelter to the 
are well founded, and merit the thanks, not the illiberal censure 
natives. He also felt for the distresses of the Highlande: 
explodes with great propriety the bad management of the grouni 
the neglect of timber in the Hebrides.’ 

Having quoted Johnson’s just compliments on the 
family he says, 

‘ On the other hand, I found this family equally lavish i 
encomiums upon the Doctor’s conversation, and his subsequen 
ties to a young gentleman of that country, who, upon waitin 
him at London, was well received, and experienced all the ai 

' is not in Johnson’s ZJiV- auxiliaries. Such a seat 

iionary. pitality amidst the winds anc 

“ ‘ Rasay has little that can de- fills the imagination with a 
tain a traveller, except the laird and ful contrariety of images.’ 
his family ; but their power wants no ix. 62. 
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and regard that a warm friend could bestow. Mr. Macleod having 
also been in London, waited upon the Doctor, who provided a mag¬ 
nificent and expensive entertainment in honour of his old Hebridean 
acquaintance.’ 

And talking of the military road by Fort Augustus, he 
says, 

‘ By this road, though one of the most rugged in Great Britain, the 
celebrated Dr. Johnson passed from Inverness to the Hebride Isles. 
His observations on the country and people arc extremely correct; 
judicious, and instructive h’ 

Mr. Tytler, the acute and able vindicator of Mary Queen of 
Scots, in one of his letters to Mr. James Elphinstone, publishetj 
in that gentleman’s Forty Years' Correspondence, says, 

‘I read Dr. Johnson’s Tour with very great pleasure. Some few 
errours he has fallen into, but of no great importance, and those are 
lost in the numberless beauties of his work. 

‘ If I had leisure, I could perhaps point out the most exceptionable 
places; but at present I am in the country, and have not his book at 
hand. It is plain he meant to speak well of Scotland; and he has 
in my apprehension done us great honour in the most capital article^ 
the character of the inhabitants.’ 

His private letters to Mrs. Thrale, written during the course 
of his journey, which therefore may be supposed to convey his 
genuine feelings at the time, abound in such benignant senti¬ 
ments towards the people who showed him civilities’*, that no 
man whose temper is not very harsh and sour, can retain a doubt 
of the goodness of his heart. 

It is painful to recollect with what rancour he was assailed 
by numbers of shallow irritable North Britons, on account o'f 
his supposed injurious treatment of their country and country^ 
men, in his Jonrney. Had there been any just ground for such 
a charge, would the virtuous and candid Dempster ^ have giveii 
his opinion of the book, in the terms which I have quoted f 

' Page 103. Boswell. found ourselves treated at ever^ 

® From Skye he wrote:—‘The house as if we came to confer a ben e- 
hospitality of this remote region is fit.’ Piozzi Letters, 155. ^ 

like that of the golden age. We have ^ See ante, i. 443, note 2. 
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Would the patrlotick Knox’' have spoken of it as he has da 
Would Mr. Tytler, surely 

‘-a Scoit, if ever Scot there were,’ 

have expressed himself thus ? And let me add, that, citizc 
the world as I hold myself to be, I have that degree of pi 
lection for my natalc solum, nay, I have that just sense of 
merit of an ancient nation, which has been ever renowned 
its valour, which in former times maintained its independi 
against a powerful neighbour, and in modern times has 1 
equally distinguished for its ingenuity and industry in civil 
life, that I should have felt a generous indignation at an} 
justice done to it. Johnson treated Scotland no worse tliai 
did even his best friends, whose characters he used to giv 
they appeared to him, both in light and .shade. Some pei 
who had not exercised their minds sufficiently, condemned 
for censuring his friends. But Sir Joshua Reynolds, w 
philosophical penetration and justness of thinking were 
less known to those who lived with him, than hi.s geniu 
his art Is admired by the world, explained his conduct t 
‘ lie was fond of discrimination, which he could not s 
without pointing out the bad as well as the good In e 
character; and as his friends were those whose character 
knew best, they afforded him the best opportunity for sho' 
the acuteness of his judgement.’ 

He expressed to his friend Mr. Windham of Norfolk 
wonder at the extreme jealousy of the Scotch, and Ihci 
sentment at having their country described by him as it r 
was ; when, to say that it was a country as good as ICng 
would have been a gross falsehood. ‘None of us, (said 
would be offended if a foreigner who has travelled here sh 
say, that vines and olives don’t grow in England.’ And t 
his prejudice against the Scotch, which I always ascribe 
that nationality which he observed in i/ta/i, he said to 
same gentleman, ‘When I find a Scotchman, to whon 
Englishman is as a Scotchman, that Scotchman shall 1: 
an Englishman to me^’ His intimacy with many gentle 

^ I observed with much regret, 1790), that this ingenious genii 
■while the first edition of this work was dead. Boswiir.i,. 
was passing through the press (Aug. " Sec ante, p. 242. 
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of Scotland, and his employing so many natives of that country 
as his amanuenses prove that his prejudice was not virulent; 
and I have deposited in tire British Museum, amongst other 
pieces of his writiirg, the following note in answer to one from 
me, asking if he would meet me at dinner at the Mitre, though 
a friend of mine, a Scotchman, was to be there:—■ 

‘Mr. Johnson does not see why Mr. Doswell should suppose a 
Scotchman less acceptable than any other man. He will be at the 
M:itre.’ 

My much-valued friend Dr. Barnard, now Bishop of Killaloe, 
having once expressed to him an apprehension, that if he should 
visit Ireland he might treat the people of that country more un¬ 
favourably than he had done the Scotch, he answered, with strong 
pointed double-edged wit, ‘Sir, you have no reason to be afraid 
of me. The Iri.sh are not in a conspiracy to cheat the world by 
false representation.s of tlic merits of their countrymen“. No, 
Sir; tlic Irish arc a t'AHt rKOt’LK;— -they never speak well of one 
another.’ 

Johmson told me of an instance of Scotti.sh nationality, which 
made a very unfavourable impression upoh his mind. A Scotch¬ 
man, of some consideration in London, solicited him to recom¬ 
mend, by the weight of his learned authority, to l)e master of an 
English school, a per.Mon of whom he who recommended him 
confessed he knew no more but that he was his countryman, 
Johnson was .shocked at this uncon.scientious coiulnct'. 

All the miserable cavillings against his Journiy, in news¬ 
papers'', magazines, and other fugitive i)ul)licatiouH, T cau speak 


‘ See ante, i. 187. 

* See a>Ue, ii. 121, syfj, and/w/, 
under March 30, 1783, 

“ Jolmson {hVorh, is. 158) nays 
that ‘the mediocrity of knowiedK-ts’ 
obtained in the Scotch univorwiiles, 
‘countenanced in generalby anational 
combination so invidious that their 
friends cannot defend it, and actuated 
in particulars by a spirit of etiier- 
prisc so vigorous that their enoinios 
are constrained to praise it, enables 
them to find, or to make llieir way, 


to umploymcnt, riclics, and dislinc- 
tiem.' 

■' Maepheraon had great infivienco 
witli the newspapers, Horace Wal¬ 
pole wrote in February, 1776;— 
‘ Macplicrson, tlie Osaianiie, had a 
pension of £C>ao a year from the 
Court, to supervise Lite newspapers.’ 
Ill Dec. 1781, Widpole mentions the 
difficulty of getting ‘a vindicatory 
paragrupli’ inserted in the papers. 

‘ 'fins was one of the great grievances 
of the lime. Macphorsoii had a 
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■from certain knowledge, only furnisked him with sport. At 
;there came out a scurrilous volume, larger than Johnson’s c 
filled with malignant abuse, under a name, real or fictitiou 
some low man in an obscure corner of Scotland, though suppi 
±0 be the work of another Scotchman, who has found mean 
make himself well known both in Scotland and England, 
effect which it had upon Johnson was, to produce this jalea 
observation to Mr. Seward, to whom he lent the book : ‘' 
fellow must be a blockhead. They don’t know how to go al 
their abuse. Who will read a five shilling book against 
JJo, Sir, if they had wit, they should have kept pelting me 
pamphlets'.’ 

‘Mr. Bosweix to Dr. Johnson. 

‘Edinburgh, Feb. i8, 17 

‘ You would have been very well pleased if you had dined wid 
to-day. I had for my guests, Macquharrie, young Maclean of 
the successor of our friend, a very amiable man, though not ma 
with such active qualities as his brother; Mr. Maclean of Torlois 
Mull,'a gentleman of Sir Allan’s family; and two of the clan Gi 
so that the Highland and Hebridean genius reigned. We had a j 
deal of conversation about you, and drank your health in a bun 
The toast was not proposed by me, which is a circumstance ti 
remarked, for I am now so connected with you, that any thing 
I can say or do to your honour has not the value of an addit: 
pompliment. It is only giving you a guinea out of that treastii 
admiration which already belongs to you, and which is no hii 
treasure; for I suppose my admiration of you is co-existent witli 
knowledge of my character. 

‘ 1 find that the Highlanders and' Hebrideans in general are r 
fonder of your Journey than the low-country or hither Scots, 
of the Grants said to-day, that he was sure you were a man of a 
heart, and a candid man, and seemed to hope he should be ab 


pension of ;£8oo a year from Court for 
inspecting newspapers, and inserted' 
what lies he pleased, and prevented 
whatever he disapproved of being 
printed.’ Journal of the Reign of 
George III, ii. 17, 483. 

■ “ This book was published in 1779 
under the title of 'Remarks on Dr. 
Samuel foknson's Jonr 7 iey to the 


Hebrides, hy the Rev. Di 
M‘Nicol, A.M., Minister of Lisi 
Argyleshire.’ In 1817 it wa 
printed at Glasgow together 
Johnson’s fourncy, in one vo 
The Remarks arc a few pages si 
than the_/u?r«2^. By‘another Sc 
man,’ Boswell certainly meant 
pherson. 
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convince you of Ihc anticiuity of a good proportion of tlic poems of 
Ossian. After all that has passed, I think the matter is capable of 
being proved to a certain degree. I am told that Macjihcrson 
got one old I'lrse MS. from (llanranald, for the restitution of whic.h 
he executed a formal oldigation ; and it is aflirmed, that the (iaelick 
(cal! it I'lr.se or call it Irish,) has been written in the Highlands and 
Hebrides for many centuries. It is reasonable to suppose, that such 
of the inhabitants as acapiired any learning, po.ssessed the art of writing 
as well as their Irish neighbours, and Celtick cousins; and the 
cpicstion is, can suflicicnt evidence be shewn of tl\is? 

‘Those who are skilled in ancient writings can determine the 
age of MSS. or at least can ascertain the century in which they were 
written ; and if men of veracity, who are bo skilled, shall tell us 
that MSS. in the possession of families in the Highlands and isles 
are the works of a remote age, I think wc should be convinced by their 
testimony. 

‘'riierc is now come to this city, Ranald Macdonald from the Isle of 
Egg, who has several MSS. of Erse poetry, which he wishes to publish 
by subscriiilion. I have engaged to take three copies of the book, the 
price of whiclt is to l)c six shillings, as I would sul)sc.ril)e for all tlic 
lOrse that can be printed be it old or new, that the language may be 
preserved. 'J'his man says, that some of his manu.scri|)ts arc ancient; 
and, to be sure, one of them vvhicli was .shewn to me does appear to 
Itavc the duskynesH of antiquity. 

‘The entjuiry i.s uot yet (luite hopelc.ss, and I sliouUl lliinlc tltat 
tlic exact truth may l)e discovered, if proi)er means be used. 1 
am, &c, 

‘JAiMKS liftSWKl.I,.’ 

‘To JaMKH liOHWKI.I., ES(.). 

‘Dkar Hiu, 

' I am sorry that I could gel no books for my friends in Scotland. 
Mr. Slraban has at last promised to send two dozen to you. If they, 
come, put the names of my friends into them; you may cut 
them out', and paste them with a little starch in the book. 

‘You then are going wild about (kssian. Why do you think any 
part can be proved ? 'I'lie dusky manuscript of Egg is probably not 
fifty years old; if it be an lumdred, it proves nollung. The tale of 
Clanranald is no proof. Has Clanranald told it? Can he prove it? 
There are, I believe, no Erse vnamiscriitls. None of the old families 
had a single letter in Erse that we heard of. You .say it is likely that 
they could write. The learned, if any learned there were, could; but 

' From a list in his hand-writing. UOSWKU,. 


knowing' 
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knowing by that learning, some written language, in that language they 
wrote, as letters had never been applied to their own. If there are 
manuscripts, let them be shewn, with some proof that they are not 
forged for the occasion. You say many can remember parts of Ossian. 
I believe all those parts are versions of the English; at least there is no 
proof of their antiquity. 

‘Macpherson is said to have made some translations himself j and 
having taught a boy to write it, ordered him to say that he had learnt it 
of his grandmother. The boy, when he grew up, told the story. This 
Mrs. Williams heard at Mr. Strahan’s table. Don’t be credulous; you 
know how little a Highlander can be trusted h Macpherson is, so far 
as I know, very quiet. Is not that proof enough? Every thing is 
against him. No visible manuscript; no inscription in the language; 
no correspondence among friends : no transaction of business, of which 
a single scrap remains in the ancient families. Macpherson’s pretence 
is, that tlic character was Saxon. If he had not talked unskilfully of 
mamiscrifits, he might have fought with oral tradition much longer. 
As to Mr. Grant’s information, I suppose he knows much less of the 
matter than ourselves. 

‘ In the mean time, the bookseller says that the sale ’ is sufficiently 
quick. They printed four thousand. Correct your copy wherever it 
is wrong, and bring it up. Your friends will all be glad to see you. 
I think of going myself into the country about May. 

‘ I am sorry that I have not managed to send the book sooner. 
I have left four for you, and do not restrict you absolutely to follow my 
directions in the distribution. You must use your own discretion. 

‘ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell: I suppose she is now 
just beginning to forgive me. 

' I am, dear Sir, your humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Feb. 35, 1775.’ 

‘ ‘ Such is the laxity of Highland 
conversation that the inquirer is kept 
in continual suspense, and by a kind 
of intellectual retrogradation, knows 
less as he hears more.’ Johnson’s 
WfffAs, ix. 47. ‘ The Highlanders 
are not much accustomed to be inter¬ 
rogated by others, and seem never to 
have thought upon interrogating 
themselves ; so that, if they do not 
know what they tell to be true, they 
likewise do not distinctly perceive it 
to be false.’ li. 114. 

” Of his Journey to tjie Western- 

On 


Islands of Scotland. Boswell. It 
was sold at five shillings a copy. 
It did not reach a second edition 
till 1785, when perhaps a fresh 
demand for it was caused by the 
publication of Boswell’s Hebrides. 
Boswell, in a note, post, April 28, 
1778, says that 4000 copies were sold 
very quickly. Hannah More {Me¬ 
moirs, i. 39) says that Cadell told her 
that he had sold 4000 copies the first 
week. This, I think, must be an ex¬ 
aggeration. A German translation 
was brought out this same year. 
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On Tuc.scky, March at, I arrived in London'; and on repair¬ 
ing to Dr. John.son’.s before dinner, found him in his .study, .sittin;f 
with Mr. Peter Chirrick, the elder brother of David, .strongly re¬ 
sembling him in countenance and voice, Init of more .sedate and 
placid manners''. Johnson informed me, that ‘ though Mr. Leau- 
clerk was in great pain, it was hoped he was not in danger', and 
that ho now wished to consult Dr. llcberden to try the effect of 
a nctv understanding! Jloth at this interview, and in the evening 
at Mr. Thrale’.s, where he and Mr. Peter {larrick and 1 met again, 
lie was vehement on the subject of the O.ssian controversy; ob¬ 
serving, ‘ We do not know that there are any ancient Krse 
manuscripts ; and we have no other rcciaon to di.sbclicvc that 
there arc men Avith three licad.s, but that we do not Icnow that 
there are any such men,’ lie also wa.s outrageous, upon hi.s 
supposition that my countrymen Moved Scotland better than 
truth'',’ saying, 'All of them,-—nay not all,—but droves of 
them, would come up, and attest any thing for the honour of 
Scotland.’ He also persevered in his wild allegation, that he 
questioned if there was a tree between Kdinburgh and the 
ICnglish border older than himself®. I assured him he was 
mistaken, and suggested that the proper punishment wtnild be 
that he should receive a striiie at every tree above a hundred 
yeans old, that was found within that .space. I le laughed, and 
said, ‘ I believe I might-submit to it for a hanlurV 

The doubts which, in my correspondence with him, I had 


’ llOHwell, on the way lo London, 
wrote to Teinplc!! ‘ I have ( (mtimial 
schemes of publicntion, hut cannot 
fix. I am still very unhappy with my 
father. We are so totally tlilTerent 
that affoocl underHlanilinff is scarcely 
poRsible. He looks on my goitiK to 
Loncicm just now as an ex'peiUlion^ as 
Idle and extravagant, when in reality 
it is highly improving to me, con¬ 
sidering the company which 1 enjoy,’ 
Letters of Boswell, p. 182. 

^ See post, under March 22, 1776. 

’ See ante, p. 392. 

" ‘A Scotchman must he a veiy 
sturdy moralist who does not lovo 
Scotland better than truth i he will 


alway.s love it belter than inf|uii7; 
and if falsehood (lalters his vanity, 
will not be very diligent to detect it.’ 
Johnson's H'oris, ix. n6. 

’ At Slimes Clasile in Aberdeen¬ 
shire he wrote‘ 1 had now tra¬ 
velled two hundred miles in Scot¬ 
land, and scon only one tree not 
ytuinger than myself.' IVorh, ix. 17, 
fioldsmilh wrote from Edinburgh on 
Sejit. 26, 1753:—' Every part of the 
country presents the same dismal 
landscape. No grove, nor brook lend 
their music lo cheer the stranger, or 
make the inhabitants forget their 
poverty.’ Forster’s Goldsndth, 1 . 
< 133 . 


ventured 
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ventured to state as to the justice and wisdom of the conduc 
of Great-Britain towards the American colonies, while I at th( 
same time requested that he would enable me to inform mysel 
upon that momentous subject, he had altogether disregarded 
and had recently published a pamphlet, entitled, Taxation m 
Tyranny; an aiiswer to the Resolutions and Address of tJi 
'A merican Congress h* 

He had long before indulged most unfavourable sentiment 
pf our fellow-subjects in America For, as early as 1763 
I was told by Dr. John Campbell, that he had said of them 

* Sir, they are a race of convicts^, and ought to be thankfu 
for any thing we allow them short of hanging.’ 

Of this performance I avoided to talk with him ; for I hac 
now formed a clear and settled opinionthat the people o 
America were well warranted to resist a claim that their fellow 
subjects in the mother-country should have the entire commanc 
'of their fortunes, by taxing them without their own consent 
and the extreme violence which it breathed, appeared to 
so unsuitable to the mildness of a Christian philosopher, aiu 
so directly opposite to the principles of peace which he ha( 
so beautifully recommended in his pamphlet respecting Falk 
land’s Islands that I was sorry to see him appear in so un 
favourable a light. Besides, I could not perceive in it tha 

^ This, like his pamphlet on Falk- haps, or I am too indolent or frivc 
was published without lous. From the smattering whic 
his name. newspapers have given me, I hav 

• ° See Appendix. been of different minds seven 

, ^ Convicts were sent to nine of times. That I am a Tory, a lover t 
the American settlements. Accord- power in monarchy, and a discoui 
ing to one estimate about 2,000 had ager of much liberty in the people, 
been for many years sent annually. • avow; but it is not clear to me thf 
‘Dr. Lang, after comparing different our colonies are completely our sul 
estimates, concludes that the number jects.’ Letters of Bosiodl p. l8( 
sentmightbe about 50,000 altogether.’ Four years later he wrote to Temple 
Penny Cydo. xxv. 138. —‘ I must candidly tell you that 

“ This ‘ clear and settled opinion ’ think you should not puzzle yourse 
must have been formed in three with political speculations more tha 
days, and between Grantham and I do; neither of us is fit for tilt 
London. For from that Lincoln- sort of mental labour.’ Ib. 243. Se 
shire town he had written to Temple post. Sept. 23, 1777, for a conte: 
on March 18 :—‘ As to American af- between Johnson and Boswell on thi 
fairs, I have really not studied the subject, 
subject; it is too much for me per- ^ See ante, ii. 134. 

> ■' , abilit 
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ability of argument, or that felicity of cxpiTO.sion, for which he 
was, upon other occasions, so eminent, .hositive a.sscrtion, .sar- 
castical .severity, and extravajjant ridicule, which he himself 
reprobated as a test of truth, were united in this rhapsody. 

'I'hat this pamphlet was written at the desire of those v'ho 
were then in power, I have no doubt; and, indeed, he owned 
to me, that it had been revised and curtailed by some of them. 
He told me, that they had struck out one passaf^'o, which was 
to this effect: • 

''I.'li.'U the Ciolonists could with no solidity argue from their not 
having been taxed while in their infancy, that they should not now 
he taxed. ^Ve do not put a calf into the plow; we wait till he is 
an ox.’ 

He said, 'They struck it out either critically as too ludicrous, 
or politically as too exasperating. I care not which. It was 
their businca.s. If an architect says, I will build five .stories, 
and the man who employs him .say.s, I will have only three, 
the cmitloyer is to decide.’ ‘Yes, Sir, (stiid I,) in ordinary 
eases. Hut should it be .so when the architect gives his skill 
and labour?’ 

Unfiivourablc as I am constrained to say my opinion of this 
pamphlet was, yet, since it was congenial with the .sentiments 
of numbers at that time, and as everything relating to the 
writings of Dr. Johnstm is of importance in literary history, 
I shall therefore insert some pa.s.sag(;s which were struck out, 
it does not apficar why, either by himself or those who revised 
it. They appear printed in a few proof leaves of it in my 
pos-session, marked with corrections in his own hand-writing. 
I shall di.Htingui.sh them by I/nlicks, 

In the paragraph where he .says the Americans were incited 
to resistance by ICuropean intelligence from 

' Men whom they thought tlieir friend.s, hut who were friends only 
to themselves 

there followed,-— 

'and made by their se/fishness, the enemies of their eountry,' 

* Johnson’s IVorhs, vl. aOt. 


And 



And tlic next piirnffraijh ran thus : - 

‘On the original rontrivers of iniscliicf, rather than an those whom 
they have deluded, let an insulted nation iionr out its vengeance.’ 

The i)aragra[)h which came next was in these; words ; ■ 

‘ Unhappy is that country in which men can hope for adraneement ty 
favouring its enemies. The traiii/uiiiity of stahle government is not 
ahvays easily /rt'served ayainst the machinations of stnyle iiintwalors; 
hut what can he the hope of </niet, when factions hostile to the Ayislatu/v 
can he openly formed and openly avowed 'I ‘ 

After tlie paragraph wliicli now conchides the pamphlet, 
there followed this, in which he certainly means the I'rent 
]''.arl of Cluithain*, and glances at a certain [lopular Ia>rd 
(diancellor-'.' 

‘ /P hy the fortune of war. they drive us utterly away, what they will 
do ne.vt ean only he conjectured. If a new monarchy is erected, they will 
want a Kino, lie who first takes into his hand the sceptre of America, 
should have a name of yood omen. W'ii.i.iam has keen known hath as 
eom/ueror and deliverer: and perhaps England, hown-er contemned, 
miyht yet supply them with anoi iikk Wii.i.iam. W'hiys, indeed, are 
not wiHiny; to l*e xoverned: and it is possihle that KiN(i Wii.i.iam may 
lie stronxiy inclined to xuUe their measures t hut U'hixs hatv Uen cheated 
like other mortals, and suffered their leader to heeomc their tyrant, under 
the name of their I’uurv.cmu. I {'hat more they will ret'eire from 
Euxtand, no man ean tell. In their rudiments of empire they may want 
a ClIANCKl,I.f)R.’ 

'Jltcn came this puragra[)h: ■ -• 

‘ Their numhers are, at present, not i/uite siifficlenl for the xeealness 
whieh, lit .some form of xmernmenf or other, is to rival the ancknl 
monarchies; hut hy Dr. Eranh/in's rule of proyression they null, in 


' Four years earlier lie hud also 
attacked him. Ante, ii. i.M, mtie 4. 

■■ Lord Camden, formerly Chief 
Jusiici; I'ratl. Hvi'on/e, ii. js, note J: 
and post, April (4, 1775. 

‘ ’Oiir people,’ wrote Franklin in 
1751 {Memoirs, vi. to), ‘must at 
least he douliled every twenty years.’ 
The population he reekoned at up¬ 
wards of one million. Johnson re¬ 
ferred to this rule also in the follow¬ 


ing jiii'ctage : ‘We arc tolil that the 
continent of North America contains 
three millions, not of men merely, 
hut of whigs, of whigs tierce for 
lilicrty and diwlainful of eUnninionj 
that they multiply with the fecundity 
tif their tnvn rattlesnakes,sti that every 
tpuirter of a century dmililes their 
number.’ fFnrfc, vi. aay. liurke, in 
’ni!i Speech on Conciliation with 
America, a fortnight after Jolmson’s 
a century 
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^ century and a quarter, be more than equal to the mhabitants of 
^tirofe. When the Whigs of America are thus multiplied, let the 
pofhices of the earth tremble in their palaces. If they should continue 
double arid to double, their 01m hemisphere suouid not contain them 
pp-iit let not our boldest oppugners of authority look forzoard zvith delight 
this fiiturity of Whiggisml 

How it ended I know not, as it is cut off abruptly at the 
'cjot of the last of these proof pages h 

His pamphlets in support of the measures of administration 
,y;-ei'e published on his own account, and he afterwards collected 
■liem into a volume, with the title of Political Tracts, by the 
rf lithour of the Rambler, with this motto :— 

' '• Fallitur egregio quisquis sub Principe credit 
Servitiuin ; nunquam libertas gratior ex tat 
Qiiam sub Rege piol Claudianus^ 

These pamphlets drew upon him numerous attacks ^ Against 
He common weapons of literary warfare he was hardened ; but 


)a.mplilet appeared, said, ‘your child 
eia do not grow faster from infancy 
o manhood than they spread from 
ainilies to communities,and from vil- 
a-gres to nations.’ Payne’s i. 169. 

' Dr. T. Campbell records on April 
o, 1775 {Diary, p. 74), that ‘Johnson 
£iid the first thing he would do would 
1 & to quarter the army on the cities, 
.lad if any refused free quarters, he 
,rould pull down that person’s house, 
f it was joined to other houses ; but 
/ould burn it if it stood alone. This 
nd. other schemes he proposed in 
be manuscript of Taxation no 
^fyranny, but these, he said, the 
/linistry expunged.’ Sec post, April 
5, 1778, where, talking of the 
i-rnericans, Johnson exclaimed, ‘he’d 
i«rn and destroy them.’ On June 
I, 1781, Campbell records {ib. p, 88) 
bat Johnson said to him :—‘ Had we 
reated the Americans as we ought, 
la cl as they deserved, we should have 
t once razed all their towns and let 
bem enjoy their forests.’ Campbell 
-istlydescribes this talk as ‘wild rant.’ 


” ‘ He errs who deems obedience 
to a prince 

Slav’ry—a happier freedom 
never reigns 

Than with a pious monarch.’ 

5 *V. iii. 113. Croker. 
This volume was published in 1776. 
The copy in the libraiy of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, hears the inscription 
in Johnson’s hand: ‘To Sir Joshua 
Reynolds from the Authour.’ On the 
title-page Sir Joshua has written his 
own name. 

’ R. B. Sheridan thought of join¬ 
ing in these attacks. In his Life by 
Moore (i. 151) fragments of his pro¬ 
jected answer are given. He in¬ 
tended to attack Johnson on the 
side of his pension. One thought he 
varies three times. ‘ Such pamphlets,’ 
he writes, ‘ will be as trifling and in¬ 
sincere as the venal quit-rent of a 
birth-day ode.’ This again appears 
as ‘The easy quit-rent of refined 
panegyric,’ and yet again as ‘ The 
miserable quit-rent of an annual 
pamphlet.’ 

there 
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there were two instances of animadversion which I commim 
catcd to him, and from what I could judge, both from h 
silence and his looks, appeared to me to impress him much. 

One was, A Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnson., occasioned by It 
late political Ptiblicaiions. It appeared previous to his Taxatic 
no Tyratiny, and was written by Dr. Joseph Towers h In th: 
performance. Dr. Johnson was treated with the respect due 1 
so eminent a man, while his conduct as a political writer w£ 
boldly and pointedly arraigned, as inconsistent with the chi 
racter of one, who, if he did employ his pen upon politics, 

‘It might reasonably be expected should distinguish himself, m 
by party violence and rancour, but by moderation and by wisdom.’ 

It concluded thus :— 

‘ I would, however, wish you to remember, should you again addre; 
the publick under the character of a political writer, that luxuriance i 
imagination or energy of language will ill compensate for the want ' 
candour, of justice, and of truth. And I shall only add, that should 
hereafter be disposed to read, as I heretofore have done, the mo 
excellent of all your performances, The Rambler, the pleasure whit 
I have been accustomed to find in it will be much diminished I 
the reflection that the writer of so moral, so elegant, and so valuab 
a work, was capable of prostituting his talents in such productions i 
The False Alarm, the Thoughts on the Transactions respecting Falklana 
Islands, and The Patriot.’ 

I am willing to do justice to the merit of Dr. Towers, ( 
whom I will say, that although I abhor his Whiggish demi 
cratical notions and propensities, (for I will not call them prli 
ciples,) I esteem him as an ingenious, knowing, and very coi 
vivial man. 

The other instance was a paragraph of a letter to me, froi 
my old and most intimate friend, the Reverend Mr. Tempi 
who wrote the character of Gray, which has had the hbnoiir I 
be adopted both by Mr. Mason and Dr, Johnson in their accoun 
of that poet A ■ The words were,— 

‘ How can your great, I will not say your pious, but your mor 
friend, support the barbarous measures of administration, whic 

“ See post, Aug. 24, 1782, 


‘ See post, beginning of 1781. 


the 












may have felt .sincere imcasine.ss that his c.niuluct should be 
ciToneousl}'’ iinpulcd to luuvorlhy motives, by t;’oo(l men ; and 
that the influence of his valuable wrilintJ.'^ should on that account 
be in any de^;ree. obsLrucLetl or lessened 

lie complained to a Riffht llonouraltle friend ' of distinp;uished 
talents and very eloj.fant manners, with whom he maintained 
a Inttff intimacj', and whose {fcnerosity towards him will after- 
wtircls api)ear\ that hi.s pensitm liavintr been i^iven to him as 
a literary character, he had been applied to by admini.stration 
to write political pamphlets; and he wa.s even .so much irritated, 
that he declared his re.solulion to resign his pension. Ifis friend 
.shewed him the impropriety of .sueh a measure, and he after- 
tvards e.xpressed hi.s gratitude, and saiil he luid received good 
adviee. To that friend he once signified a wish to have hi.s 
pension secured to him for his life; but he neither asked nor 


' IbiHWcll wrote* t(i 'I'cmplc on June 
tt), 17751 ' N’l'sU'rilay 1 im*l Mr. 

1 lunu'at bill’d Karnes's. 'I'liey joined 
in altaeking Dr. joltiison to an uli' 
.surd piteli. Mr. lltiiiie said lie would 
Kive me lialf-a-erown for every |iat;e 
of his Pklioitiirji in vvliieli he eoiild 
not (iiul an alistirtlity, if 1 would kIvc 
him lialf-a-erown for every [lane in 
which he did find one : he talked so 
insolently really, that I eiilmly ileier 
mined to he at him i so I rejieiited, 
by way of telling that Dr. Johnson 
could he ttuiehed, the atlmiralile jms- 
sngc in your letter, how the Ministry 
had »ct him to write in a way lluil 
they "could not ask even their infidel 
pensioner lliime to write." When 
Hume asked If it was from un 
American, I said, No, it w.is from 
nn ICnglish genllervum. " Would a 
gentleman write bo?" .said he. In 
tihort, Davy was finely punished for 
his treatment of my revered friend ; 
and he desen’ed it richly, lioih for 
his petulance to so great a charac ter 


and for his talking no before me.’ 
/.c/Zcc.r of lioxwell, p, 2o.(, Hume's 
pension was /.|ot). lie obtained it 
throngh I.ord 1 lertford, the Knglish 
umlinssador In I’aris, mulct' wimm lui 
had served as secretiny to llie em- 
hassy. J. II. lliirton's ////wi', ii. 2H1J. 

Dr.’r.Humiibell rei'ordsnii Mardi 
16 of this year (/Vucy, )). 

‘'I'hrale asked Ur. Jolmsim what Hir 
Joshua Keyimlds said of Taxalion no 
'tyranny. “Sir Josliua," quoth the 
Uorlor, "has not read it." "1 aiip- 
pose,’’i|uoth'riimle, "lielmsheenvcry 
busy of late." "No,’’.says tlie Doctor, 
"hut I never look at his [licitires, 
so he won't read my writing!)." He 
asked Johnson if he. had got Miss 
Keynolds's o|)iniim, for idle, it seems, 
is a iiolitii imi. " As to that," quoth 
the Doctor, "it is no great matter,, 
fur she could not tell after she had 
read it on which side of the question 
Mr. Hurke'w Hpeedi was." ’ 

’ W. (b Hamilton. 

^ See /or/, Nov. 19, 178J. 

received 









received from government any reward whatsoever for his poli¬ 
tical labours’. 

On Friday, March 24, I met him at the LITERARY CLUB, 
whei'e were Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Mr. Colman, Dr. Percy, 
Mr. Vesey, Sir Charles Bunbury, Dr. George Fordyce, Mr. 
Steeven.s, and Mr. Charles Fox. Before he came in, we talked 
of his Jotirney to the Western Islands, and of his coming away 
‘willing to believe the second sightV which seemed to excite 
some ridicule. I was then so impressed with the truth of 
many of the stories of it which I had been told, that I avowed 
my conviction, saying, ‘ He is only willing to believe; I do 
believe. The evidence is enough for me, though not for his 
great mind. What will not fill a quart bottle will fill a pint 
bottle. I am filled with belief‘Are you? (said Colman,) 
then cork it up.’ 

I found his Jotirney the common topick of conversation in 
London at this time, wherever I happened to be. At one of 
Lord Mansfield’s formal Sunday evening conversations, strangely 
called Levies, his Lordship addressed me, ‘We have all been 
reading your travels, Mr. Boswell.’ I answered, ‘ I was but the 
humble attendant of Dr. Johnson.’ The Chief Justice replied, 
with that air and manner which none, who ever saw and heard 
him, can forget, ‘ He speaks ill of nobody but Ossian.’ 

Johnson was in high spirits this evening at the club, and 
talked with great animation and success. He attacked Swift, 
as he used to do upon all occasions. The Tale of a Tub is so 
much superiour to his other writings, that one can hardly 


’ Sixteen days after this pamphlet 
was published, Lord North, as 
Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, proposed that the degree of 
Doctor in Civil Law should be con¬ 
ferred on Johnson {j)ost, p. 331). 
Perhaps the Chancellor in this was 
cheaply rewarding the service that 
had been done to the Minister. See 
ante, i. 373. 

]o\mson’s Journey to the Western 
Islands of Scotland, ed. 1785, p. 256. 
[Johnson’s Works, ix. 108.] Bos- 
M'ELL. See a 7 tte, ii. 10, note 3. 

^ He had written to Temple six 


clays earlier ;—‘ Second sight pleases 
my superstition which, you know, is 
not small, and being not of the 
gloomy but the grand species, is an 
enjoyment; and I go further than 
Mr. Johnson, for the facts which I 
heard convinced me.’ Letters of 
Boswelt, p. 179. When ten years 
later he published his Tour, he said 
(Nov. 10, 1773) that he had returned 
from the Hcljrides with a con¬ 
siderable degree of faith ; ‘ but,’ he 
added, ‘ since that time my belief 
in those stories has been much 
weakened. 


believe 








oi rama, sucn a swarm oi muugnts, so muca oi nature, ana art, 
and life°.’ I wondered to hear him say of Gulliver's Travels, 

‘ When once you have thought of big men and little men, it 
is very easy to do all the rest.’ I endeavoured to make a stand 
for Swift, and tried to rouse those who were much more able 
to defend him; but in vain. Johnson at last, of his own accord, 
allowed very great merit to the inventory of articles found in 
the pocket of the Man Mountain, particularly the description 
of his watch, which it was conjectured was his GOD, as he con¬ 
sulted it upon all occasions. He observed, that ‘ Swift put his 
name to but two things, (after he had a name to put,) The 


Plan for the Improvement of the 
Drapier's Letter 

^ This doubt has been much agi¬ 
tated on both sides, I think without 
good reason. See Addison’s Free¬ 
holder, May 4, 1714 [The Freeholder 
was published from Dec. 1715 to June 
1716. In the niunber for May 4 there 
is no rpention of The Tale of a Tut >\; 
An Apology for the Tale of a Tub 
[Swift’s Works, ed. 1803, iii. 20];— 
Dr. Hawkesworth’s Preface to Swift’s 
Works, and Swift’s Letter to Tooke 
the Printer, and Tooke’s Answer, in 
that collection ;—Sheridan’s Life of 
Swift ; —Mr. Courtenay’s note on p. 

3 of his Poetical Review of the Liter¬ 
ary and Moral Character of Dr. 
fohnsonj and Mr. Cooksey’s Essay 
on the Life and Character of fohn 
Lord Somers, Baron of Evesham. 

Dr. Johnson here speaks only 
to the internal evidence. I take 
leave to differ from him, having a 
very high estimation of the powers 
of Dr. Swift. His Sentiments of a 
Church-of-England-majt, his Ser¬ 
mon on the Trinity, and other serious 
pieces, prove his learning as well as 
his acuteness in logick and meta- 
physicks ; and his various composi¬ 
tions of a different cast exhibit not 
only wit, humour, and ridicule ; but 
a knowledge ‘ of nature, and art, and 


English Language, and the last 


life: ’ a combination therefore of 
those powers, when (as the Apology 
says,) ‘ the authour was young, his in¬ 
vention at the heigh th, and his read- 
ingfresh inhis head,’ might surely pro¬ 
duce The Tale of a Tub. BOSWELL. 

“ ‘ His Tale of a Tub has little re¬ 
semblance to his other pieces. It 
exhibits a vehemence and rapidity of 
mind, a copiousness of images and 
vivacity of diction such as he after¬ 
wards never possessed, or never ex¬ 
erted. It is of a mode so distinct 
and peculiar that itmust be considered 
by itself; what is true of that is not 
true of anything else which he has 
written.’ Johnson’s Works, viii. 220. 
At the conclusion of the Life of Swift 
{ib. 228), Johnson allows him one 
great merit:—‘ It was said in a pre¬ 
face to one of tile Irish editions that 
Swift had never been known to take 
a single thought from any writer, 
ancient or modern. This is not 
literally true ; but perhaps no writer 
can easily be found that has borrowed 
so little, or that in all his excellencies 
and all his defects has so well main¬ 
tained his claim to be considered as 
original.’ See ajite, i. 452. 

^ Johnson in his Dictionary, under 
the article shove, quotes Swift in 

From 



and insolent. A medal has no value but as a stamp of merit. 
And was Sheridan to assume to himself the right of giving 
that stamp? If Sheridan was magnificent enough to bestow 
a gold medal as an honorary reward of dramatick excellence, 
he should have requested one of the Universities to choose the 
person on whom it should be conferred. Sheridan had no.right 


to give a stamp of merit; it was 

one example, and in the next GuUi- 
ver^s 7 ravels, not admitting, it should 
seem, that Swift had written that 
book. 

‘ See Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 26, 
1773. David Hume wrote of Home’s 
Agis ;—‘ I own, though I could 
perceive fine strokes in that tragedy, 

I never could in general bring 
myself to like it; the author, I 
thought, had corrupted his taste by 
the imitation of Shakespeare, whom 
he ought only to have admired.’ J. 
H. Burton’s Hume, i. 392. About 
Douglas he wrote:—‘ I am persuaded 
it will be esteemed the best, and by 
French critics the only tragedy of 
our language.’ /i. ii. 17. Hume per¬ 
haps admired it the more as it was 
written, to use his own words, ‘by 
a namesake of mine.’ Ib. i. 316. 
Home is pronounced Hume. He 
often wrote of his friend as ‘ Mr. 
John Hume, alias Home.’ A few 
days before his death he added the 
following codicil to his will:—‘ I 
leave to my friend Mr. John Home, 
of Kilduff, ten dozen of my old claret 
at his choice ; and one single bottle 
of that other liquor called port, f 
also leave to him six dozen of port, 
provided that he .attests, under his 


counterfeiting Apollo’s coin =.’ 

hand, signed John Hume, that he has 
himself alone finished that bottle at 
two sittings. By this concession he 
will at once terminate the only two 
differences that ever arose between 
us concerning temporal matters.’ Jb. 
ii. 506. Sir Walter Scott wrote in 
his Diary in 1827 ;—‘ I finished the 
review of John Home’s works, which, 
after all, are poorer than I thought 
them. Good blank verse, and stately 
sentiment, but something luke-warm- 
ish, excepting Douglas, which is cer¬ 
tainly a masterpiece. Even that does 
not stand the closet. Its merits are 
for the stage; and it is certainly 
one of the best acting plays going.’ 
Lockhart’s Scott, ix. 100. 

“ Sheridan, says Mr. S. Whyte 
{Miscellanea Nova, p. 45), brought 
out Douglas at the Dublin Theatre, 
I'he first two nights it had great suc¬ 
cess. The third night was as usual 
to be the author’s. It had meanwhile 
got abroad that he was a clergyman. 
This play was considered a profana¬ 
tion, a faction was raised, and the 
third night did not pay its expenses. 
It was Whyte who suggested that, by 
way of consolation, Sheridan should 
give Home a gold medal. The in¬ 
scription said that he presented it to 

On 



On Monday, March I breakfasted with him at Mr. Strahan’s. 
He told us, that he was engaged to go that evening to Mrs. 
Abington’s benefit. ‘ She was visiting some ladies whom I was 
visiting, and begged that I would come to her benefit. I told 
her I could not hear: but she insisted so much on my coming, 
that it would have been brutal to have refused her.’ This was 
a speech quite characteristical. He loved to bring forward his 
having been in the gay circles of life ; and he was, perhaps, 
a little vain of the solicitations of this elegant and fashionable 
actress. He told us, the play was to be The Hypocrite^ altered 
from Cibber’s Nonjuror ^ so as to satirize the Metliodists. ‘ I do 
not think (said he,) the character of The Hypocrite justly ap¬ 
plicable to the Methodists, but it was very applicable to the 
Nonjurors I once said-to Dr. Madan a clergyman of Ireland, 
who was a great Whig, that perhaps a Nonjuror would have 
been less criminal in taking the oaths imposed by the ruling 
power, than refusing them; because refusing, them, necessarily 
laid him under almost an irresistible temptation to be more 
criminal; for, a man must live, and if he precludes himself 
freyn the support furnished by the establishment, will pro¬ 
bably be reduced to very wicked shifts to maintain himself'*.’ 

4 . 

him ‘ for having enriched the stage observes, ‘ With many other wise and 
•with a perfect tragedy.’ Whyte took virtuous men, who at that time of dis- 
the medal to London. When he was cord and debate (about the beginning 
close at his journey’s end, ‘ I was,’ he of this century) consulted conscience 
writes, ‘ stopped by highwaymen, and [whether] well or ill informed, more 
preserved the medal by the sacrifice than interest, he doubted the legality 
of my purse at the imminent peril of of the government; and refusing to 
my life.’ qualify himself for publick employ- 

' ‘No merit now the dear Non- ment, by taking the oaths [by the 
juror claims, oaths] required, left the University 

Moli&re’s old stubble in a mo- without a degree.’ This conduct 
ment flames.’ J ohnson calls ‘ perverseness of in- 

ThefVh«y«wywas‘acomedy thrashed tegrity.’ Qohnson’s IT’br/tj, viii. 54.] 
out of Molkre’s The Dun- The question concerning the moral- 

ciad, i. 253." ity of taking oaths, of whatever kind, 

” See post^ June 9, 1784 ; also imposed by the prevailing power at 
Macaulay’s England, ch. xiv. (ed. the time, rather than to be excluded 
1874, V. 94), for remarks on what from alt consequence, or even any 
Johnson here says. considerable usefulness in society, 

^ See ante, i. 318, where his name has been agitated with all the acute- 
is spelt Madden. ness of casuistry. It is related, that 

* This was not merely a cursory he who devised the oath of abjura- 
remark ; for in his Life of Fenton he tion, profligately boasted, that he had 
VOL. 11 . Y Boswell. 
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The Nonpirors. 


[A.D. 1776. 


Boswell. ‘ I should think, Sir, that a man who took the oaths 
contrary to his principles, was a determined wicked man, be¬ 
cause he was sure he was committing pei'juiy; whereas a Non¬ 
juror might be insensibly led to do what was wrong, without 
being so directly conscious of it.’ JOHNSON. ‘ Why, Sir, a man 
who goes to bed to his patron’s wife is pretty sure that he is 
committing wickedness.’ BOSWELL. ‘ Did the nonjuring clergy¬ 
men do so. Sir?’ JOHNSON. ‘I am afraid many of them did.’ 

I was startled at his argument, and could by no means think 
it convincing. Had not his own father complied with the re¬ 
quisition of government’, (as to which he once observed to me, 
when I pressed him upon it, ‘ That, Sir, he was to settle with 
himself,’) he would probably have thought more unfavourably 
of a Jacobite wlio took the oaths: 

‘-had he not resembled 

My father as he swore - 

Mr. Strahan talked of launching into the great ocean of 
London, in order to have a chance for rising into eminence; 
and, observing that many men were kept back from trying 
their fortunes there, because they were born to a competency, 

oaths required under the Militia Bill 
of 1756, says ;—‘ The frequent im¬ 
position of oaths has almost ruined 
the morals of this' unhappy nation, 
and of a nation without morals it is 
of small ii'jiporiance who shall be 
king.’ ZzV. 1756, i. 59. 

' Dr. Harwood sent me the follow¬ 
ing extract from the book containing 
the proceedings of the corporation of 
Lichfield ; ‘ 19th July, 1712. Agreed 
that Mr. Michael Johnson be, and he 
is hereby eloctecl a magistrate aild. 
brother of their incorporation; a day 
is given him to Thursday next to take 
the oath of fidelity and allegiance, 
and the oath of a magistrate. Signed, 
&c.’—‘35th July, 1712. Mr. Johnson 
took the oath of allegiance and that 
he Ijclieved there was no transuh- 
stantiation in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper before, &c.’—Ckoker, 

“ A parody on Macbeth, act ii, sc. 2. 

said. 


framed a’test which should ‘damn 
one half of the nation, and starve the 
other.’ Upon minds not exalted to 
inflexible rectitude, or minds in which 
zeal for a party is predominant to 
excess, taking that oath against con¬ 
viction may have been palliated un¬ 
der the plea of necessity, or ventured 
upon in heat, as upon the whole pro¬ 
ducing more good than evil. 

At a county election in Scotland, 
many years ago, when there was a 
warm contest between the friends of 
the Hanoverian succession, and those 
against it, the oath of abjuration hav¬ 
ing been demanded, the freeholders 
upon one side rose to go away. Up¬ 
on whicii a very sanguine gentleman, 
one of their number, ran to the door 
to stop them, calhhig out with much 
earnestness, ‘ Stay, stay, my friends, 
and let us swear the rogues out of it 1 ’ 
Boswell, Johnson, writing of the 
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said, ‘Small ccrLaintics arc the batre of men of talents';’ which 
Johnson cnnrinned. Mr. Strahan put Johnson in mind of a 
remark which he had made to him; ‘There are few way.s in 
which a man can he more innocently employed than in gcttiiifj 
money.’ ' The more one thinks of thi.s, (.said Strahan,) the jiister 
it will appear.’ 

Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy from the country as an 
•apprentice, upon Johnson’s recommendation. Johnson havinfj 
enquired after him, said, 'Mr. Strahan, let tne have five ^ruineas on 
account, and I’ll f,dve this boy one. Nay, if a man rccommend.s a 
boy, and docs nothin{.j for him, it is .sad work. Call him down.’ 

I followed him into the court-yard ®, behind Mr. Strahan’s 
hou.se; and there I had a proof of what I had heard him 
profcH.s, that he talked alike to all. ‘Some people tell you 
that they let themselves down to the capacity of their hearers. 
I never do that. I speak uniformly, in as intelligible a manner 
as I can 

• ‘Well, my boy, how do you go on?’—■'Pretty well. Sir; but 
they arc afraid I an’t strong enough for some parts of the 
bu.sine.ss,’ Johnson. ‘Why I .shall be sorry for it; for when 
you consider with how little ment.al power and corp{)rcal hd)our 
a printer can get a guinea a week, it is a very desirable occu¬ 
pation for you. Do you hear, -take all the pains you can; 
and if this does not do, we must think of .sonic other way of 
life for you. Tliere’s a guinea.’ 

‘ I.oril .Sdiulumqiton askotl liishop 
WiUHim (if I.landufI'‘ luiw lie was to 
hrin^ up his sem ho as lo make him 
get forwartls in tlui world. " I know 
of but one way," reidied llic iSinliop ; 

“give liim parlH and poverty." 

“Well then," replied Lord .S., “if 
God has given liiin parts, I will 
manage ns to the iioveriy.”' II. C. 

Robinson'si. 337. Lord KIclon 
said that Thurlow promised to give 
him a post worth about £\()o a year, 
but he never did. ‘ In after life,’ Haicl 
Eldon, ‘ I inquired of him wlty he. 
had not fulfilled his promise. Ilis 
answerwaacurious:—"It would have 
been your ruin. Young men are very 

Y a Jicre 


apt to 1)0 content wlicn llicy get 
Hometiling to live upon ; so when I 
saw whut you wore made of, I iletei'- 
mined to break my proniiao to make 
you work j" and I dare say he was 
right, for there is nothing does a 
young lawyer so much good as to be 
half starved.' 'fwiBs’s JiMon, i. 134. 

" In New Street, near Gough 
S((uare, in Kleol Street, whither in 
Fcliraary 1770 the King’s printing- 
bouse was removed from what Is 
still railed Printing House Square, 
CitoKKit. Dr. Spottlswoocle, the late 
President of the Royal Society, was 
the great-grandson of Mr. Stmhan. 

' under March 30,1783. 
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Here was one of the many, many instances of his active 
benevolence. At the same time, the slow and sonorous so¬ 
lemnity with which, while he bent himself down, he addressed a 
little thick short-legged boy, contrasted with the boy’s aukward- 
ness and awe, could not but excite some ludicrous emotions 
I met him at Drury-lane play-house in the evening. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, at Mrs. Abington’s request, had promised to 
bring a body of wits to her benefit; and having secured forty# 
places in the front boxes, had done me the honour to put me 
in the group. Johnson sat on the seat directly behind me°; 
and as he could neither see nor hear at such a distance from 
the stage, he was wrapped up in grave abstraction, and seemed 
quite a cloud, amidst all the sunshine of glitter and gaiety^ 


' Johnson wrote to Dr. Taylor on 
April 8 of this year :—‘ I have placed 
young Davenport in the greatest 
printing house in London, and hear 
no complaint of him but want of size, 
which will not hinder him much. 
He may when he is a journeyman 
always get a guinea a week.’ NoUs 
and Queries, 6th S., v. 422. Mr. 
Jewitt in the Cent. Mag. for Dec. 
1878, gives an account of this lad. 
He was the orphan son of a clergy¬ 
man, a friend of the Rev. W. Langley, 
Master of Ashbourne School (see 
fast, Sept. 14, 1777). Mr. Langley 
asked Johnson’s help ‘in procuring 
him a place in some eminent printing 
office.’ Davenport wrote to Mr. 
Langley nearly eight years later:— 
‘ According to your desire, I consulted 
Dr. Johnson about my future employ¬ 
ment in life, and he very laconically 
told me “ to work hard at my trade, 
as others had done before me.” I 
told him my size and want of strength 
prevented me from getting so much 
money as other men. “ Then,” re¬ 
plied he, “ you must get as much as 
you can.” ’ The boy was nearly six¬ 
teen when he was apprenticed, and had 
learnt enough Latin to quote Virgil, so 
that there was nothing in Johnson’s 
speech beyond his understanding. 


“ Seven years afterwards, Johnson 
described this evening. Miss Monck- 
ton had told him that he must see 
Mrs. Siddons. ‘Well, Madam,’ he 
answered, ‘ if you desire it, 1 will go. 1 
See her I shall not, nor hear her; 
but I’ll go, and that will do. The 
last time I was at a play, 1 was 
ordered there by Mrs. Abington, or 
Mrs. Somebody, I do not well re¬ 
member who ; but 1 placed myself 
in the middle of the first row of the 
front boxes, to show that when 1 was 
called 1 came.’ Mme. D’ Arblay’s 
Diary, ii. 199. At Fontainebleau he 
went to a comedy {j>ost, Oct. 19, 
177s), so that it was not ‘ the last 
time he was at a play.’ 

^ ‘ One evening in the oratorio 
season of 1771,’ writes Mrs. Piozzi 
{Anec. 72),'‘Mr. Johnson went with 
me to Covent Garden theatre. He 
sat surprisingly quiet, and I flattered 
myself that he was listening to 
the music. When we were got 
home he repeated these verses, 
which he said he had made at the 
oratorio:— 

“ In Theatre, March 8, 1771. 
“Tertii verso quater orbe lustri, 
Quidtheatrales tibi, Crispe, pompae? 
Quam decet canos male literatos 
Sera voluptas 1 
I wondered 
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I wondered at his patience in sitting out a play of five acts, 
and a farce of two. He said very little ; but after the i^rologue 
to Bon Ton ' had been spoken, which he could hear pretty well 
from the more alow and distinct utterance, he talked of prologue¬ 
writing, and observed, ‘ Drydcn has written prologues superiour 
to any that David Garrick has written; but David Garrick has 
written more good prologues than Drydcn has done. It is 
wonderful that he has been able to write such variety of 
them 

At Mr. Ucauclcrk’s, where I supped, was Mr. Garrick, whom 
I made happy with Johnson’s praise of his prologues; and I 
suppose, in gratitude to him, he took up one of his favourite 
topicks, the nationality of the Scotch, which he maintained in 
a pleasant manner, with the aid of a little poetical fiction. 
‘ Come, come, don’t deny it: they arc really national. Why, 
now, the Adams ^ arc as liberal-minded men as any in the 
world: but, I don’t know how it Ls, all their workmen arc 


Tenc mulccri fidilius canorLs? 

Tene cantorum modulia stupero ? 
Tenc per picta.s, oculo elegante, 

Currere formas ? 
Inter acqiiales, sine fello lilier, 
Codices verl .sttidiosus inter 
Kcctius vives. £iua qui.scpie carpal 
(iaudia gr.atus. 
I.usilnis gaiidet puer otio.sis, 

I.uxuH oliiectat juvencin tlieatri, 

At soni fluxo sapienter uti 

Tempore reatat." ’ 
{^Works, i. ififl.) 

* Bon Ton, or Jfligh Life above 
Stairs, liy (inrrick. lie made King 
the comedian a present of tliia farce, 
and it was acted for tlie first time on 
his benefit—a little earlier in the 
month. Murphy’s Garrick, pp. 330, 
332 - 

" ‘August, 1778. An epilogue of 
Mr. Garrick’s to Bonduca was men¬ 
tioned, and Dr. Johnson said it was a 
miserable performance :—" I don’t 
know,” he said, “ what is the matter 
with i)avid ; I am afraid he is grown 
superannuated, for his prologues 
and epilogues used to be incom¬ 


parable.” ’ Mine. D’Arblay’s Diary, 
i. 64. 

‘ Scollisli brethren and architects, 
who had bought Durham Yard, anti 
erected a hirge pile of buildings 
under the alTectcd name of tire 
Adclphi. These men, of great taste 
in their profession, were attached 
))arlicularly to Lord llule and Lord 
Mansfield, and thus by iniblic and 
private nationalityzcalous politicians.’ 
Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reif'n of 
George III. \v. 173. ilumc wrote to 
Adam Smith in June 177a, at a lime 
whei-e there was ‘ a universal loss of 
credit ’:-™‘ Of all the aulTcrcrs, I am 
the most concerned for the Adams. 
Hut their undertakings were so vast, 
that nothing could support them. 
They must dismiss 3000 workmen, 
who, comprehending the materials, 
must have expended above ;^ioo,ooo 
a year. To me the scheme of the 
Adclphi always appeared so im¬ 
prudent, that my wonder is how tliey 
could have gone on so long.’ J. H. 
Hurton’s Hums, ii. 4 t 50 ‘ Garrick 
lived in the Adelphi. 


Scotch 
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GarricJiS mimickry of Johnson. 
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Scotch. You are, to be sure, wonderfully free from that na¬ 
tionality; but so it happens, that you employ the only Scotch 
shoe-black in London.’ He imitated the manner of his old 
master with ludicrous exaggeration ; repeating, with pauses and 
half-whistlings interjected, 

‘ Os homini sublime dedit,—calnmqiie inert 
Jussit,—et credos ad sidera—tollere vultus 

looking downwards all the time, and, while pronouncing the 
four last words, absolutely touching the ground with a kind of 
contorted gesticulation. 

Garrick, however, when he pleased, could imitate Johnson 
very exactly^; for that great actor, with his distinguished powers 
of.expression which were so universally admired, possessed also 
an admirable talent of mimickry. He was always jealous that 
Johnson spoke lightly of him^. I recollect his exhibiting him to 
me one day, as if saying, ‘ Davy has some convivial pleasantry 
about him, but ’tis a futile fellow'*;’ which he uttered perfectly 
with the tone and air of Johnson. 

I cannot too frequently request of my readers, while they 
peruse my account of Johnson’s conversation, to endeavour to 
keep in mind his deliberate and strong utterance. His mode of 
speaking was indeed very impressive ^; and I wish it could be 


‘ ‘Man looks aloft, and with erected 
eyes. 

Beholds his own hereditary 
skies.’ 

Dryden, Ovid, Meta. i. 85. 

“ Hannali More {Memoirs, 212) 
says that she was made ‘the um¬ 
pire in a trial of skill between 
Garrick and Boswell, which could 
most nearly imitate Dr. Johnson’s 
manner. I remember I gave it for 
Boswell in familiar conversation, and 
for Garrick in reciting poetry.’ 

^ ‘ Gesticular mimicry and buf¬ 
foonery Johnson hated, and would 
often huff Garrick for exercising it in 
his presence.’ Hawkins’s Johnson, 
p. 386. 

■' In the first two editions Johnson 
is represented as only saying, ‘ Davy 
is futile.’ 


^ My noble friend Lord Pembroke 
said once to me at Wilton, with a 
happy pleasanti-y and some truth, 
that ‘Dr. Johnson’s sayings would not 
appear so extraordinary, were it not 
for his bow-wow way I The sayings 
themselves are generally of sterling 
merit; but, doubtless, his manner 
was 'an addition to their effect; and 
therefore should be attended to as 
much as may be. It is necessary 
however, to guard those who were 
not acquainted with him, against 
overcharged imitations or caricatures 
of his manner, which are frequently 
attempted, and many of which are 
second-hand copies from the late 
Mr. Henderson the actor, who, though 
a good mimick of some persons, did 
not represenj Johnson correctly. 
BO.SWELL. 

preserved 


prc,served as inusic;k is written, acenrding to the very ingenious 
method of Mr. Steele', who has .shown how the recitation of Mr. 
(larrick, and other eininent speakers, might be transmitted to 
posterity in score*. 

Next day I dined with Johnson at Mr. Thralc's. He attacked 
(iray, calling him ‘a dull fellow.’ Boswitr.L. ‘I understand he 
was reserved, and might appear dull in company; but surely he 
was not dull in poetry.’ Johnson. ‘ Sir, he was dull in company, 
dull in his closet, dull every whored lie was dull in a new way, 
and that made many people think him ORKAT. He was a 
mechanical poet.’ He then re[)eated some ludicrous lines, which 
have escai)ed my memory, and said, ' Is not that CtRKAT, like his 
Odes?’ Mrs. Thrale maintained that his Odes were melodious; 
upon which he exclaimed, 

‘ IVcavo the warp, and weave the woof; ’— 

I added, in a solemn tone, 

'The winding-sheet of ICdward’s race.’ 

'There i.s a good line.’ ‘Ay, (said he), and the next line is a 
good one,' (pronouncing it contcmiJtuously;) 

' (live ample verge and room enough.’ --'' 


' ^vk' I'moiliti ICiilloiiolix ; or, im 
Kssay towards eslalilishiug the Me¬ 
lody and Measure of Speecli, to lie ex- 
jiressed ami j)cr|ieuiuled Ity pei uliar 
•Symbols.' I.oiuloii, ly'/O. I'osWl'.l.l.. 

■* I use die phrase M .rtwr, as Hr. 
Johnson has explainotl it in his 1 lie¬ 
lionary ; 'A .w/jC' in .SooKi:, the 
words with the iinisieal notes of a 
song annexed.’ Hut I undei stand 
that in adcnlilit k ))ro]iriely it means 
all the imrla of a mmsioal composition 
noted down in the clutrm iers by whidt 
it is exhibited to the eye of the skil¬ 
ful. liOHWliLU U was litrlniHiUion 
that Steele pretended to reiluce to 
notation by now characters. 'I'hia 
he called the melody of speecli, not 
the harmony, which the term in score 
implies. liUKNKV. 

' Johnson, in his Life of Gray 
(IVarh, viii. .jSi), Sfioke better of 


him. ‘ What bus oe.runiul to me 
from the sliifht inspection of his 
/.el/ers, in which my muUn taking has 
engaged mo, is, that his mind had a 
largo grasp ; iliat his c.miosily was 
unlimited, and his judgment cailti- 
vateih’ Horace Walpole {/.cUerx, ii. 
taH) allowed that he was bad com¬ 
pany. ‘Sept, 3,1748. 1 agree with you 
most al)8(iiutely in your o))inion about 
dray ; he is the worst company in 
the world. From n melancholy turn, 
from living rcclusely, and from a little 
loo much dignity, be never converses 
easily; all his words are measured 
and cltosen, and formed into sen¬ 
tences j his writings are admirable ; 
lie himself is not agreeable.' 

In ibo original, ‘Give ample 
rot>m and verge enough.' In the 
Life of Gray {fYarks, viii. 486) John¬ 
son says that the slaughtered bards 

‘No, 






'No, Sir, there are but two [rood' stanzas in Gray’s poetry, which 
arc in his in a Country Chunh-yanC He then rei)ealcd 
the stanza, 

‘For wlio to duinl) forKctfuIneHS a [ircy,' &c'. 

mistaking one word; for instead precincts he said confines, lie 
added, 'The other stanza I forget“,‘ 

A young lady"' who had married ti man much licr inferiour in 
rank being mentioned, a ([uestioit arose how a woman's relations 
should behave to her in such n situation; and, while 1 rccaintu- 
late the debate, and recollect what has since ha[)pene(F, I cannot 
but be struck in a manner that delicacy forbids tne to express. 
Wliile I contended tlial she ought to Ite treated with an inflexible 
steadiness <if displeasure, Mrs. Thrale was all for mildness and 
forgiveness, and, acoortling to the vulgar phrase, ‘ makittg the 
best of a had bargain.' jollN.sDN, ' Madam, we must distitigui.sh. 
Were I a man of raidc, I would not let a daughter .state's who 
had made a mean marriage; Uit having voluntarily degraded 
her.sclf from the station which .she was originally entitled to hold, 
I would support her only iit that which .she her.self had diosen; 
and would not put her on a level with my other daughters, You 
are to con.sider, Machitn, that it is our duty to maintain the 


'nra called upon to "Weave the warp, 
and weave the wmrf," fierhnps widi 
no great propriety; for it is tiy t roNS- 
in(( the who /with tite Witrp that men 
weave ilie or piec e ; and the first 
line was dearly boiiKlit by ilte admis¬ 
sion of its wretched correhpondenl, 
“(live ample roomand verge cnouKh." 
He law, however, no other line as 
had.' .See ante, i. i(«i, 

‘ This word, which is in the first 
edition, is not in the second or third. 

" ‘ '['lie Chunhyant abounds tvith 
imaj('-» which find a mirror itt every 
mind, and with Kcniitncnts to which 
every bosom reUtrna on echo. Tlte 
four slanMis, beginning " Yet even 
these tionc*," arc to me orightal. I 
have never seen live notions in any 
other place j yet he lltat reads them 
here perauades himself Hint he hoa 


always felt them. 11 ml tiray written 
often thus, it had tmen vain to blame, 
and uselesH to [iraise him,' IVor^s, 
viii. i|8y. ColdMiiitli, in his /Jpe of 
J'ttrwutl (d/fw, IVorit, iv. 35), thui 
seems to sneer at 7 'Ai> /itegy, 'The 
A'tg/it rtece on death rlcservcs every 
pratNe, and, I should nuppnse, with 
very little amendment, might be made 
to surtiass all those night pieces and 
ehunk-yard sema that have since 
appeared.' 

^ Mr. Croker any*, 'no doubt lady 
Sumn f'oK who, in 1773, married Mr. 
William O'Rrien, an actor.' U was 
in 1764 tlmi iho wnsi married, so that 
it is not likely that she. was the. sub¬ 
ject of this talk, Sec Horace Wal¬ 
pole’s I,ettors, iv. 231. 

'* Mw. Tlirale's marriage with Mr. 
Pioai. 


aubortllnation 


subordination of civilized society; and when there is a gross and 
shameful deviation from rank, it should be punished so as to deter 
others from the same perversion.’ 

After frequently considering this .subject, I am more and 
more confirmed in what I then meant to cxpre.ss, and which 
was sanctioned by the authority, and illustrated by the wisdom, 
of Johnson; and I think it of the utmost consequence to the 
happiness of Society, to which subordination is absolutely 
necessary'. It is weak, and contemptible, and unworthy, in a 
parent to relax in such a ca.se. It is .sacrificing general ad¬ 
vantage to private feelings. And let it be considered, that the 
claim of a daughter who has acted thus, to be restored to her 
former situation, is either ‘fantastical or unjust. Ifthcrcbeno 
value in the distinction of rank, what docs she suffer by being 
kept in the .situation to which she has dc.sccndcd? If there 
be a value in that distinction, it ought to be steadily main¬ 
tained. If indulgence be shewn to .such conduct, and the 
offendcra know that in a longer or shorter time they .shall be 
received as well as if they had not contaminated their blood 
by a base alliance, the great check upon that inordinate caprice 
which generally occasions low marriages will be removed, and 
the fair and comfortable order of improved life will be miserably 
disturbed 

I-ord Chesterfield’s Letters being mentioned, Johnson .Said, 
' It wfiH not to be wondered at that they had so great a sale, 
considering that they were the letters of a statesman, a wit, 
one who had Ireen so much in the mouths of mankind, one long 
accustomed vir/lm voliiarc per ora \' 


' See nnle, i. 408. 

“ Boswell was of the aanu! way of 
thinking as .Squire Western, who 
‘did indeed consider a parity of for¬ 
tune and circumstances to lie phy¬ 
sically as nccesanry an ingre.dictit in 
marriage as dilTcrencc of .sexes, or 
any other essential; and lind no more 
apprehension of his daughter falling 
in love witli a poor man titan witli any 
animal of a different species.' 7 'iwt 
Jones, itk. vi. eh. 9. 

•’ ‘Temptanda via e.st, qua me 
quoque possim 


Tollcrc liumo victorquo virum 
voliiarc (ter ora,' 

'New way.s I must alterapt, my 
grovelling name 

To raise aloft, and wing my flight 
to fiime.’ 

Dkydkn, Virgil, Oeorg, iii. 9. ‘Ches¬ 
terfield was at once the most distin- 
guislieil orator in the Upper House, 
and ilie undisputed sovereign of wit 
aitd fashion. He Itold this eminence 
for altout forty years. At last it ite- 
came the regular custom of the higltcr 
circles to laugh whenever ho opened 

On 






On Friday, March 31, I supped with him and some friends 
at a tavern’. One of the company’’ attempted, with too much 
forwardness, to rally him on his late appearance at tlie theatre; 
but had reason to repent of his temerity. ‘ Why, Sir, did you go 
to Mrs. Abington’s benefit? Did you see?’ JOHNSON, ‘No, 
Sir.’ ‘Did you hear?’ JOHNSON. ‘No, Sir.’ ‘Why then, Sir, 
did you go?’ JOHNSON. ‘Because, Sir, she is a favourite of the 
publick; and when the publick cares the thousandth pai't for you 
that it does for her, I will go to your benefit tool’ 

Next morning I won a small bet from lady Diana Beauclerk, by 
asking him as to one of his particulaidties, which her Ladyship 
laid I durst not do. It seems he had been frequently observed 
at the Club to put into his pocket the Seville oranges, after he 
had squeezed the juice of them into the drink which he made for 
himself. Beauclerk and Garrick talked of it to me, and seemed 
to think that he had a strange unwillingness to be discovered. 
We could not divine what he did with them; and this was the 
bold question to be put. I saw on his table the spoils of the 
preceding night, some fresh peels nicely scraped and cut into 
pieces. ‘ O, Sir, (said I,) I now partly see what you do with the 
squeezed oranges which you put into your pocket at the Club.’ 
Johnson. ‘I have a great love for them.’ B0.SWELL. ‘And 
pray. Sir, what do you do with them? You scrape them, it 
seems, very neatly, and what next?’ Johnson. ‘ Let them dry, 
Sir.’ Boswell. ‘And what next?’ Johnson. ‘Nay, Sir, you 
shall know their fate no further.’ BosWELL. ‘ Then the world 
must be left in the dark. It must be said (assuming a mock 
solemnity,) he scraped them, and let them dry, but what he did 


his mouth, without waiting for his bon 
mot. He used to sit at White’s, with 
a circle of young men of rank around 
him, applauding every syllable that 
he uttered.’ Macaulay’s Life^ i. 

325- 

’ With the Literaiy Club, as is 
shewn by Boswell’s letter of April 
4, l77Si in which he says ‘ I 
dine on Friday at the Turk’s Head, 
Gerrard Street, with our Club, who 
now dine once a month, and sup 
every Friday.’ Letters of Boswell, 


p. 186. The meeting of Friday, 
March 24, is described ante, p. 318, 
and that of April 7, fost, p. 345. 

” Very likely Boswell {ante, ii. 84, 
note 3). 

^ In the Garrick Corres. (ii. 141) is 
a letter dated March 4, 1776, from 
(to use Garrick’s own words) ‘ that 
worst of bad women, Mrs. Abington, 
to ask my playing for her benefit.’ It 
is endorsed by Gan'ick :—‘ A copy 
of Mother Abington’s Letter about 
leaving the stage.’ 


with 


1 


* 


1 -j Kfi trc'’‘d /)f. 1-.jTHKk'.ii J, I e>/' t&i VMtTtrsify' e/ 

Oxlt.-rd, /,> tz fj^imunkated ta #&• iJtsd* SMd p-r(fps>ied m 

‘ M«. \ R i-Cl) 4 »Cf.J. U>E \ND 1 <XST 1 .E:' 4 ?:S ■*, 

‘Thi: hijccur of thjt degree of M.A. bj djpioixia, formerly conferraJ 
i;|oin Mr. JoHNrRM, in fon«^.4>_£nct: <-'f iiis having eminently 

cliMir.gui.shcd .humjc-lf by the {.-libliaijo-n of a aeries of Essays, ex- 
cenendy talcuktcM tfj fc-nn the ircintseTs id the f>eop]e, and in wiiicli 
the C 3 USX of rd;.g'cii and atoTality ha* been Kiaintained and recom- 
WitT-tied by the ‘itre-ngeot jMses-j of argiireent and elegance of language, 
re&cted an equal ds-gree of lu-.tre ujjon the University itself. 

‘The raany leaned UN.urs »h:. h have "■..'-.re that time employed the 
attention ajtd diryujed t.he abilities cf that grsiat nun, so much to the 
advancement of htcrature ar.d the r>ent.ht of the tomnmnity, render 
him worthy of rni..rt* distinguished hemours m the Rcpublick. of letters ; 
and I yx'n!U.vic rn>-.df, that I "tull act agrecaidy to the sentiments of 
the Bho;t“ Unaif":ti, in des-iring that ;t may l>e j.irojfoscd in Con¬ 
vocation t<; .r(,r,fcT on him the degree of I'HaiXar in Civil Law by 
dipiwiaa, ta which I rsudslj give my consent, and am, 

*Mr. V:o«-Chan«:ellor and (lenlkmen, 

* Your A&ctiotjats friend and servant. 

‘ North 

* Doisniiaf "itreeit, 

Marcitaj, 1773-' 


* Twenty y«a» wii«r he bad re- 
ct)mn»esrf<?ii to Mi*s Boctkby as a 
rwjsdy f,w li) 4 ig?c«jM dnsd orani'e- 
j»rl finely pwwnSewi, taJwn in a jiasv 
rf kH nwi port ‘ i »-«»W net,’ h« 
adtis, ‘ luvK yeru &Sa- it n* tise Doctu-r 
a* nty I’ned.iCine. Phytkws* da sjoi 


krve intruders.’ Pi^m’ Le&mrs, ti. 
3v7. See pa-si, April iS, 1783. 

’ The misjwint rf C^tma-lha' for 
CentUme-m i% foetal inb^ d»« second 
and th« rd ecii-tjoa*, ft is at« m tl» fi rst 
* fcttracted fwm dfc Ccnvttcattan 
Megtivn, OtAitA, BoswEi-i- 

Diplom. 





Diploma. 


‘ CANCELLARIUS, Magistri, et Scholares Universitatis Oxoniensis 
omnibus ad quos presentes Liters pervenerint, salutem in Domino 
Sempiternam. 

‘ SciATis, vinum iliustrem, Samuelem Johnson, in otnni hunianiorum 
literarum genere eruditum, omniumque sdeniiarim comprehensmie feli- 
cissimtim, scriptis suis, adpopularium mores formandos summd verboruin 
ekgantid ac sententiarum gravitate compositis, ita olim indaruisse, ut 
dignus viderelur ad ah Academid sud eximia quccdam laudis pranna 
deferentur [deferrentut^ quique [in'] venerabilem Magistrorum Ordinem 
summd aim dignitate cooptaretur : 

‘ Chm verb eundem darissimum vinim tot posteh tantique labores, in 
patrid prmsertbn lingud omandd et stabiliendd felidter impensi, ita 
insigniverint, ut in Literarum Republicd Princeps jam et Primarius 
jure habeatur; Nos Cancellarius, Magistri, et Scholares Universitatis 
Oxoniensis, quo talis viri merita pari honoris remuneratione excequentur, 
et perpetuum sum simul laudis, nostrmque ergh literas propensissimce 
voluntatis extet nwnumentum, in solenni Convocatione Doctonim et 
Magistrorum Regentium, et non Regentium, prmdicfum Samuelem John¬ 
son Doctorem in Jure Civili renu7tdavimus et constihdtnus, eumque 
virtute prmsentis Diplomatis singulis juribus, privilegiis et honoribus, ad 
istum gradum quctquh pertineritibus, fnd et gaudere jttssimus. In 
cujus rei testimonium commune Universitatis Oxoniensis sigillum prcB- 
sentibus apponi fedmus. 

'Datum in Domo nostrm Convocationis die tricesmo Mensis Martit, 
Anno Domini Millesimo septingentesimo, septuagesimo quinto '‘I 

' The original is in my possession. It is remarkable that he never, so 
He shewed me the Diploma, and al- far as 1 know, assumed his title of 
lowed me to read it, but would not Doctor, but called himself Mr. John- 
consent to my taking a copy of it, son, as appears from many of his 
fearing perhaps that I should blaze it cards or notes to myself; and I have 
abroad in his life-time. His objec- seen many from him to other persons, 
tion to this appears from his 99th let- in which he uniformly takes that de¬ 
ter to Mrs. Tlirale, whom in that letter signation. I once observed on his 
he thus scolds for the grossness of table a letter directed to him with the 
her flattery of him :—‘ The other Ox- addition of Esquire, and objected to 
ford news is, that they have sent me it as being a designation inferiour to 
a degree of Doctor of Laws, with such that of Doctor; but he checked me, 
praises in the Diploma as perhaps and seemed pleased with it, because, 
ought to make me ashamed : they as I conjectured, he liked to be some- 
are very like your praises. I wonder times taken out of the class of literary 
whether I shall ever shew it [them in men, and to be merely genteel,—un 
the original] to you.’ gentilhomme comme un autre. Bos- 

‘ Viro 


‘ Vi>-o Jiivm-ndo 'I'iioma.; Fotukrculi,, ^.2^/’. Unmrsitalis Oxonicn- 
sis Vice-Cancellario. 

‘ .V. 1\ IX 
'Sam. Joiin.son. 

‘ MUf/riS non est o/itts, ul iestinhnium quo^ te /mositic, Oxonienses 
nonien nioitm />os/iwis comnifndiimnt^ quali animo ampeHm compertum 
faciatn. Nemo sibi placens non iietatur'; nemo sibi non placet, qui vobis, 
likrarum arbitris, placere potuit. Hoc tamen habet incommodi tanluni 
beneficiam, quod mihi nunquam posfhdc sine vestne fatmc detrimento vcl 
labi iiceat vci ccssarc ; semperque sit timendum, ne quod mihi tarn eximue 
iandi est, vobis a/iquandofiat opprobrio. Vale 

‘ 7 Id. Apr., 177S'' 

I k revi.secl .some .slicck of Lord Ilailc.M’.s Annals of Scotland, 
and wrote a few notes on the margin with red ink, which he 
bade me tell hi.s Lord.ship did not sink into the paper, and 
miijht be wiped off with a wet siionfjc, .so that he did not spoil 
hi.s manuHcript. I observed to him that there were very few of 
hi.H friends so accurate as that I could venture to put down in 
writing what they told me as hi.s aaying.s. Johnson. ‘Why 
should you write down my .sayiiifts?' Boswkll. ‘I write them 
when they arc ffood.’ Joiin.son, 'Nay, you may as well write 
down the sayin^i.s of any one else that are (food,’ But ivhcrc, I 
mifjlit with ffreat j[)ro[)riety have added, can I find such? 

I visited him by a[)pointment in the evcniiij', and we drank 
tea with Mrs. Williams. He told me that he had been in the 
company of a f(entleman * whose extraordinary travels had been 
much the sulyect of conversation. But I found that he had not 
listened to him with that full confidence, without which there i.s 
little satisfiiction in the society of travellens. I was curious to 
hear what opinion so able a Judge jus John.son had formed of his 
abilities, and I asked if he was not a man of .sense. JOHNSON. 
‘Why, Sir, he is not a di.stinct relator; and I .should say, he is 

WKI.L, See post, March 30, 1781, very |,Tcal IhinK'.’ I'osl, April 28, 
where Johnson applicti the title to 177 ^- 

himself in speaking, and April 13, “ ‘Tlie original is in the hands of 

1784, wltere he does in writing, aiul Dr. Kotliergill, then Vice-Chancellor, 
Boswell's Aug. 15, i 77 Ji who inade this transcript.’ T. War- 

note. TON, B0SWUI.U. 

' ‘ To make a man ploMcd with ’ Bmce, the Abyssinian traveller, 
himself, let me tell you, is doing a ns is shewn by Piousi Letters, i. 2t3. 

neither 
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Cohnan and Lhvd's Ot^fs. 


jA.D. mo. 



ncitluT iiluHintliiiff ncir ilfficU'nt in soinu'. I ilid not ncrcciw any 
.suiKTimily of muliTstamliiHi;.' Unswi.l.l.. ' Hut will ymi not 
allow him a noblt'ness of resolution, in priwlratiii}; into tlistant 
ir^fions?’ Johnson. ‘'I’liat, .Sir, is not to the itrc-.fnt purpose. 
Wc arc talking of his sense. X (ighting hh k h.e. a iiohleness of 
resolution.' 

Next clay, Sunday, April I dinetl with him at INIr. IIoolc's. 
We talked of Hope;. Johnson. 'He wrote his Ihtmittti for fame. 
That was his primary motive. Had it not been for that, the 
dunces might have railed against hittt till they were weary, 
without his troubling himself aliout them. He delighted to vex 
them, no doubt; but he had more delight in seeing how well he 
could ve.x them*.’ 

The /<) Ohinrth' ami f V'/Avew. in ridieule t»f'c t>ol .Mason 
and warm (Jraj'V being inetitioned, Joltnson said, 'I'hey are 
(lolinan's best things.' Upon its being observed that it was 
believed these Odes were made by Colmati and t.loyil jointly 
Johnson. ‘Nay, Sir, how can twti people make an Ckle? 
l’erha[i.s one made one of them, and one the other',' I observed 
that two iieople had made a [ilay, snul tpioted the anecdote of 
Heaumont and Metcher, whr> were btoiight under suspicion of 


'' Tlml the design [tif ilie liumintl] 
was marul, whatever the nu^xir iiiight 
tell either hia readers «tr liiiiiself, I 
nm nnt convinced, 'flic first iiuuive 
was the desire of revenging the con¬ 
tempt with which Thecibiild had 
treated his ShakfKpftttv^nwA regaining 
the honour which he, hial lost, tiy 
crushing his o|iptmeni.' Jolmstm’s 
Work St viii, .tjti. 

“‘Haughicr of flmos ami old 
Night, 

fimmerian Muse, all hail I 
'riuil wrapt in never-twinkling 
glmim rnnst write, 

And shadowrst nieaning with 
thy dusky veil I 

What I’oet sings and strikes the 
strings ? 

It was tlie mighty l*hehan spoke. 
He from the ever-living lyre 
With magic hand elicits fire. 


Heard ye ilie din ttf modern 
rhyiiier-t liiay? 

It was cool .M n j nr warm 

H y. 

Involv'd in tenfold smoke.' 
folinan''* I'riw t>a .Vr»'cn*/ thtMimSt 
ii, 

’ ‘I'ltew writes folman, 

' were a jiieie of twiys* play with my 
nchoolfeilovv l.loyd, with whom they 
were wjiurn in uuurrl.’ tk I. »i. 
In the iftn/r, i. 430) they 

had atwj written in cotur»rt, ' Their 
humour and their talents were well 
«tkpl«l ta what they had umleo 
taken ( and Bearrmtmt anrl Fletcher 
preiwnt what i* prohahly the only 
partdtel Instance of literary co opera 
tion sn complete, tliat the (Ktriionti 
written liy the ie«|K:ciive jwrlies are 
undistinguiahable.' Southey’s 
p«rt I. 4y, 


treason. 



Aetat. 06.] 
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Masoits poetry. 

treason, because while concerting the plan of a tragedy when 
sitting together at a tavern, one of them was overheard saying to 
the other, ‘ I’ll kill the King,’ Johnson. ‘ The first of these 
Odes is the best: but they are both good. They exposed a very 
bad kind of writing.’ Boswell. ‘Surely, Sir, Mr. Mason’s 
Elfvida is a fine Poem; at least you will allow there are some 
good passages in it.’ JOHNSON. ‘ There are now and then some 
good imitations of Milton’s bad manner.’ 

I often wondered at his low estimation of the writings of Gray 
and Mason. Of Gray’s poetry I have in a former part of this 
work' exjjressed my high opinion; and for that of Mr. Mason I 
have ever entertained a warm admiration^ His Elfrida is 
exquisite, both in poetical description and moral sentiment; and 
liis Caractaais is a noble drama^. Nor can I omit paying my 
tribute of praise to some of his smaller poems, which I have read 
with pleasure, and which no criticism shall persuade me not to 
like. If I wondered at Johnson’s not tasting the works of Mason 
and Gray, still more have I wondered at their not tasting his 
works; that they should be insensible to his energy of diction, to 
his splendour of images, and comprehension of thought. Tastes 
may differ as to the violin, the flute, the hautboy, in short all the 
lesser instruments: but who can be insensible to the powerful 
impressions of the majestick organ ? 

His Taxation no Tyranny being mentioned, he said, ‘ I think I 
have not been attacked enough for it. Attack is the re-action; I 
never think I have hit hard, unless it rebounds'*.’ Boswell. ‘ I 
don’t know. Sir, what you would be at. Five or six shots of 
small arms in every newspaper, and repeated cannonading in 

’ Ante., i. 402. slon of himself and of chance comers- 

Boswell writing to Temple two in. “Thc£^rfa,” sayshe, “ was too 
days later, recalled the time ‘when exquisitely pretty; 1 could make no 
you and I sat up all night at Cam- fun out of that.” ’ Piozzi’s Ante. p. 
bridge and read Gray with a noble 37. I doubt whether Johnson used 
enthusiasm; when we first used to the word fun, which he describes in 
read Mason’s Elfrida, and when we his Dictionary as ‘ a low cant [slang] 
talked of that elegant knot ofworthies, word.’ 

Gray, Mason, Walpole, &c.’ Letters of ■* See post, March 26, 1779, and 
Boswell,-^. ' Boswell’s Oct. I, and under 

^ ‘ I have heard jllr. Johnson relate Nov. ii, 1773. According to Dr. 
how he used to sit in some coffee- T. Campbell (Diary, p. 36), Johnson, 
house at Oxford, and turn M—’s on March i6, had said,that Taxation 
C-r-ct-u-s into ridicule for the diver- no Tyranny did'not sell. 

pamphlets, 


pamphlets, might, I think, satisfy you'. But, Sir* you 11 never 
make out this match, of which we have talked, with a ceitain 
political lady, since you are so severe against her pi'inciples . 
Johnson. ‘Nay, Sir, I have the better chance for that. She is 
like the Amazons of old; she must be courted by the sword. 
But I have not been severe upon her.’ BOSWELL. ‘ Yes, Sii, you 
have made her ridiculous.’ JOHNSON. ‘That was already done, 
Sir. To endeavour to make her ridiculous, is like blacking the 
chimney.’ 

I put him in mind that the landlord at Ellon^ in Scotland 
said, tliat he heard he was the greatest man in England, ■ 
next to Lord Mansfield. ‘Ay, Sir, (said he,) the exception 
defined the idea. A Scotchman could go no farther; 

“ The force of Nature could no farther go ’ 

Lady Miller’s collection of verses by fashionable people, which 
were put into her Vase at Batheaston villa®, near Bath, in com¬ 
petition for honorary prizes, being mentioned, he held them very 
cheap; ‘ Bouts rim^s (said he,) is a mere conceit, and an old conceit 
now, I wonder how people were persuaded to write in that 
manner for this lady®.’ I named a gentleman of his acquaintance 


' Six days later he wrote to Dr. 
Taylor ;—‘ The patriots pelt me with 
answers. Four pamphlets, I think, 
already, besides newspapers and re^ 
views, have been discharged against 
me. I have tried to read. two of 
them, but did not go through them.’ 
Notes and Queries, 6th S., v. 422. 

° ‘ Mrs. Macaulay,’ says Mr. Cro- 
ker, who quotes Johnson’s Works, vi. 
258, where she is described as ‘a 
female patriot bewailing the miseries 
of her friends and fellow-citizens.’ 
See ante, i. 447. 

^ See Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 24, 
1773, zxidfost, Sept. 24, 1777, for an¬ 
other laniord’s account of Johnson. 

* From Dryden’s lines on Milton. 

® Horace Walpole wrote, on Jan. 
15, 1775 {Letters, vi. 171) :—‘They 
[the Millers] hold a Pamassus-fair 
every Thursday, give out rhymes and 
themes, and all the flux of quality at 


Bath contend for the prizes. A 
Roman Vase, dressed with pink rib¬ 
ands and myrtles, receives the poetry, 
which is drawn out every festival: 
six judges of these Olympic games 
retire and select the brightest compo¬ 
sitions, which the respective success¬ 
ful acknowledge, kneel to Mrs. Cal¬ 
liope Miller, kiss her fair hand, and 
are crowned by it witli myrtle, with— 
I don’t know what.’ 

^ Miss Burney wrote, in 1780:— 
‘Do you know now that, notwith¬ 
standing Bath-Easton is so much 
laughed at in London, nothing here 
is more tonish than to visit Lady 
Miller. She is a round, plump, 
coarse-looking dame of about forty, 
and while all her aim is to appear an 
elegant woman of fashion, all her 
success is to seem an ordinary woman 
in very common life, with fine clothes 
on.’ Mme. D’Arblay’s Diary, i. 364. 

who 








who wrote for the Vase. JOHNSON. ‘ He was a blockhead for 
his pains.’ BosWELL. ‘ The Duchess of Northumberland wroteh’ 
Johnson. ‘Sir, the Duchess of Northumberland may do what 
she pleases; nobody will say anything to a lady of her high rank. 
But I should be apt to throw ******’3® verses in his face,’ 

I talked of the chearfulness of Fleet-street, owing to the con¬ 
stant quick succession of people which we perceive passing 
through it. JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, Fleet-street has a very ani¬ 
mated appearance; but I think the full tide of human existence 
is at Charing-cross^’ 

He made the common remark on the unhappiness which men 
who have led a busy life experience, when they retire in expecta¬ 
tion of enjoying themselves at ease, and that they generally 
languish for want of their habitual occupation, and wish to 
return to it. Pie mentioned as strong an instance of this as can 
well be imagined. ‘An eminent tallow-chandler in London, who 
had acquired a considerable fortune, gave up the trade in favour 
of his foreman, and went to live at a country-house near town. 
Pie soon grew weary, and paid frequent visits to his old shop, 
where he desired they might let him know their melting-days, 
and he would come and assist them; which he accordingly did. 
lierc. Sir, was a man, to whom the most disgusting circum¬ 
stance in the business to which he had been used was a relief 
from idleness^’ 

' ‘Yes, on my faith, there are who visited Bath (/«/, under March 
bouts-rimh on a buttered muffin, 30, 1783). 
made by her Grace the Duchess of ^ ‘ — rerum 

Northumberland.’ Walpole’s Fluctibus in mediis et tempesta- 

vi. 171. ‘She was,’ Walpole writes, tibus urbis.’ 

‘ a jovial heap of contradictions. She Horace, ii. 2. 84. See ante,' 

was familiar with the mob, while i. 461. 

stifled with diamonds ; and yet was “ ‘Qui semel adspexit quantum 

attentive to the most minute privi- diraissa petitis 

leges of her rank, while almost shak- Prmstent, mature redeat repd- 

ing hands with a cobbler.’ Memoirs tatque rclicta.’ 

of the Reign of George III, i. 419. Horace, Epistles, i. 7. 96. 

Dr. Percy showed her Goldsmith’s ‘To his first state let him return 

ballad of Edwin and Angelina in with speed, 

MS., and she had a few copies prl- Who secs how far the joys he 

vately printed. Forster’s Goldsmith, left exceed 

i. 379. His present choice.’ Francis. . 

° Perhaps Mr. Seward, who was Malone says that ‘ Walpole, after he. 
something of a literary man, and ceased to be minister, endeavoured 

VOL. H. Z On 



On Wednesday, April 5 ,1 dined with him at Mcssicius Dilly s, 
with Mr. John Scott of Amwell*, the Quaker, Mr. Ivangton, 
Mr. Miller, (now Sir John,) and Dr. Thoina.s Campbell®, an 


to amuse his mind with reading. 
But one day when Mr. Wclbore 
Ellis was in his library, he heard 
him say, with tears in his eyes, 
after having taken up several books 
and at last thrown away a folio just 
taken down from a shelf, “Alas ! it is 
all in vain ; Icfi/moiread”’ Prior’s 
Malone, p. 379. Lord Eldon, after 
his retirement, said to an inn-keeper 
who was thinking of giving up busi¬ 
ness ;—‘ Believe me, for I speak from 
experience, when a man who has 
been much occupied through life ar¬ 
rives at having nothing to do, he is 
very apt not to know what to do ivil/i 
himself.' Later on, he said ;—‘ It 
was advice given by me in the spirit 
of that Principal of Brasenose, who, 
when he took leave of young men quit¬ 
ting college, used to say to thorn," Let 
me give you one piece of advice. Cave 
de resignationibicsl' And very good 
advice-too.’ Twiss’s Eldon, iii. 246. 

‘ See/M/, April 10, 1775. I-Iehad 
but lately begun to visit London. 
‘ Such was his constant apprehension 
of the small-pox, that he lived for 
twenty years within twenty miles of 
London, without visiting it more than 
once.’ At the age of thirty-five he 
was inoculated, and henceforth was 
oftener in town. Campbell’s Briiish 
Poets, p. 569. 

° Mr. S. Raymond, Prothonotary 
of the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales, published in Sydney in 1854 
the Diary of a Visit to England in 
177S1 by an Irishman {The Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Campbell,) with Notes. The 
MS., the editor says, was discovered 
behind an old press in one of the 
offices of his Court. The name of 
the writer nowhere appears in the 
MS. It is clear, however, that if it 
is not a forgery, the author was 


Campbell. In tbc Edinburgh Re^ 
view for Oct., 1859, its autheniidty is 
examined, and is declared to be 
beyond a doubt. Lord Macaulay 
aided the Reviewer in his investiga¬ 
tion. Jb. p. 323. He could scarcely, 
however, have come to his task with 
a mind altogether free front bitui, for 
the editor ‘has contrived,’ we are 
told, ‘ to exitosc another of Mr. 
Croker’s blunders.’ Eaith in him 
cannot be wrong' who proves that 
Crokcr is not in tlte right. Tho value 
of this Diary is rtitecl loo highly by 
the Reviewer. The Master of Ualliol 
College has poittied out to me that it 
adds but very little to Johnson's say¬ 
ings. So far as he is coiieerned, we 
arc told scarcely anything of ntark 
that we did not know alrcuidy. This 
makes the Master doubt its genuine¬ 
ness. I have noticed one suspicious 
passage. An account i.s given of a 
dinner at Mr. Tliralc's on Ajiril i, at 
which Campbell met Murpliy, lias- 
well, and Barelii. ‘Johnson’s 60ns 
mots were retailed in such plenty that 
they, like a surfeit, could not lie upon 
my memory.’ In one of the stories 
told by Murphy, Johnson is made to 
say, ‘ Damn the rascal.’ M urphy would 
as soon have made tho Archbishop 
of Canterbury swear as Johnaou j 
much sooner tho Archbishop of York, 
It was Murphy 'who paid him the 
highest compliment that ever Was 
paid to a layman, by tusking his 
pardon for repeating some oaths in 
the course of telling a story' {post, 
April 12, 1776). Even supposing 
that at this time lie was igrioranl of 
his character, though llie supposition 
is a wild one, he would at once have 
been set right by Unswell and the 
Thralos (post, under March J 5 , 1776). 
It is curious, that this anecdote 
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Publick speaking. 


Irish Clergyman, whom I took the liberty of inviting to Mr. 
Billy’s table, having seen him at Mr. Thrale’.s, and been told 
that he had come to hlngland chiefly with a view to sec Dr. 
Johnson, for whom he entertained the highest veneration. He 
has since published A Philosophical Survey of the South of 
Ireland, a very entertaining book, which has, however, one fault; 
—that it assumes the fictitious character of an Englishman. 

We talked of publick speaking.—JoilN.SON. ‘We must not 
estimate a man’s powers by his being able or not able to deliver 
his sentiments in publick. Isaac Hawkins Browneone of the 
first wits of this country, got into Parliament, and never opened 
his mouth. For my own part, I think it is more disgraceful 
never to try to speak, than to try it and fail; as it is more 
disgraceful not to fight, than to fight and be beaten.’ This 
argument appeared to me fallacious; for if a man has not 
spoken, it may be said that he would have done very well if 
he had tried; whereas, if he has tried and failed, there is nothing 
to be said for him. ‘ Why then, (I asked,) is it thought dis¬ 
graceful for a man not to fight, and not disgraceful not to 
speak in publick?’ Johnson. ‘Because there may be other 
reasons for a man’s not speaking in publick than want of re¬ 
solution : he may have nothing to .say, (laughing.) Whereas, 
Sir, you know courage is reckoned the greatest of all virtues; 
because, unless a man has that virtue, he has no security for 
preserving any other.’ 

He observed, that ‘the statutes against bribery were intended 
to prevent upstarts with money from getting into Parliament";’ 

imputinjf pmfanity lo Jolin.son is not was happily parotlictl by Hrowne:— 
quoted by the l'hlinl)urifli rtwiewer. ‘ I’crsimsion lips bis Unique when- 
On the whole I think that the Jituty e’er he talks, 

la genuine, and accordingly I have And he ha.s chamber.s in the King’s 
quoted it more titan once. lienclt Walks.’ 

' Mrs. Pioni {Anec. p. 173) says ]’atti»on’8KSVf//w(>/'/V/c, pp. 57,134. 
that Johnson spoke of lirownts as ‘of See Boswell'.s flebndes, Sept. 5. 
all conversers the moat deligluful " Horace Walpole says of Beck¬ 
with whom he ever was in cttntpmiy.’ ford's Bribery liill of 1768 ' Gren- 

I’ope's bathos, in his lines to villc, to flatter the country gentlemen, 

Murray:— . wlio can ill niford to combat with 

‘ Graced as thou art with all the great lords, nabobs, commissaries, 

power of words, andWeslIndians, declaimed infavour 

So known, so honoured, at the of the bill.’ Memoirs 0 /the Reign of 
House of Lords,’ George Ilk iii. 159. 

/. % 


adding 



adding, that ‘ if he were a gentleman of landed property, he 
would turn out all his tenants who did not vote for the candi¬ 
date whom he supported".’ Langton. ‘Would not that. Sir, 
be checking the freedom of election?’ JOHNSON. ‘Sir, the law 
does not mean that the privilege of voting should be inde¬ 
pendent of old family interest; ^of the permanent property of 
the country.’ 

On Thursday, April 6, I dined with him at Mr. Thomas 
Davies’s, with Mr. Hicky”, the painter, and my old acquaint¬ 
ance Mr. Moody, the player. 

Dr. Johnson, as usual, spoke contemptuously of Colley Cibber. 
‘ It is wonderful that a man, who for forty years had lived with 
the great and the witty, should have acquired so ill the talents 
of conversation : and he had but half to furnish ; for one half of 
what he said was oaths ^.’ He, however, allowed considerable 
merit to some of his comedies, and said there was no reason to 
believe that the Careless Husband was not written by himself*. 
Davies said, he was the first dramatick writer who introduced 
genteel ladies upon the stage. Johnson refuted this observation 
by instancing several such characters in comedies before his 
time. Davies, (trying to defend himself from a charge of 
ignorance,) ‘ I mean genteel moral characters.’ ‘ I think (said 
Hicky,) gentility and morality are inseparable.’ BOSWELL. ‘ By 
no means. Sir. The genteelest characters are often the most 
immoral. Does not Lord Chesterfield give precepts for uniting 
wickedness and the graces ? A man, indeed, is not genteel 
when he gets drunk; but most vices may be committed very 


" See ante, ii. 167, where he said 
much the same. Another day, how¬ 
ever, he agreed that a landlord 
ought to give leases to his tenants, 
and not ‘wish to keep them in 
a wretched dependance on his will. 
“ It is a man’s duty,” he said, “to ex¬ 
tend comfort and security among as 
many people as he can. He should 
not wish to have his tenants mere 
EplienitrcB —merebeings of an hour.” ’ 
Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 10, 1773. 

“ ‘Thomas Hickey is now best 
remembered, by a characteristic por¬ 
trait of his friend. Tom Davies, en¬ 


graved with Hickey’s name to it.’ P. 
ClTNNINGHAM. 

^ See ante, ii. 92. In the Idfe of 
Pofe ( Works, viii. 302), Johnson says 
that ‘the shafts of satire were directed 
in vain against Cibber, being repelled 
by his impenetrable impudence.’ 
Pope speaks of Cibber’s ‘ impenetra¬ 
bility.’ Elwin’s Pope, ix. 231. 

* He alludes perhaps to a note on 
the Dunciad, ii, 140, in which it is 
stated that ‘the author has celebrated ' 
even Cibber himself (presuming him 
to be the author of the Careless Hus¬ 
band.’) See post, May 15, 1776, note. 

genteelly : 




genteelly: a man may debauch his friend’s wife genteely: he may 
cheat at cards genteelly.' HiCKY. ‘I do not think that is 
genteel.’ Bo.sWKLL. ‘ Sir, it may not be like a gentleman, but 
it may be genteel.’ JoilN.sON. ‘ You arc meaning two different 
things. One means exteriour grace ; the other honour. It is 
certain that a man may be very immoral with exteriour grace. 
I.ovclacc, in Clarissa, is a very genteel and a very wicked 
character. Tom Ilcrvcy who died t’other day, though a vicious 
man, was one of the gcntccle.st men that ever lived.’ Tom 
Davies instanced Charles the Second. J011N.SON, (taking fire 
at any attack upon that Prince, for whom he had an extraor¬ 
dinary partiality ”,) ‘ Charles the Second wa.s licentious in his 
practice; but he always had a reverence for what was good. 
Charles the Second knew his people, and rewarded merits The 
Church was at no time better filled than in. his reign. He was 
the beat King we have had from his time till the reign of his 
present Majesty, except James the Second, who was a very good 
King, but unhappily believed that it was necessary for the 
salvation of his subjects that they should bo Roman Catholiclcs. 
He had the merit of endeavouring to do what he thought was for 
the salvation of the souls of his subjects, till he lost a great 
ICmpirc. We, who thought that we .should not be saved if we 
were Roman Catholick.s, I\ad the merit of maintaining our religion, 
at the expence of submitting ourselves to the government of 
King William (for it could not be done otherwise,)—to the 


’ .See ante, ii. 32, 

“ lUirkc told Malone that'Hume, 
in eonniiliiiK his Jlhtoiy, did not 
give hiiiiKelf a great deal of trotililc in 
examining records, i*tc.; and tliat the 
part he most hihoured at was the 
reign of King Charles II, for whom 
he had an unaccountable partiality.’ 
Prior’s Malone, p. 368. 

* Yet Johnson {Works, viij 177) 
wrote of Otway, who was nine years 
old when Charles II, came to the 
tin-one, and who outlived him by only 
a few weeks He had what was in 
those times the common reward of 
loyalty; he lived and died neglected.’ 
Hawkins {Life, p, sO says that ho 


heard Johnson ‘ sjteak of Dr. Hodges 
who, in the height of the Croat Plague 
of 1665, continuetl in London, and 
was almost the <inly one of his ])rofes- 
sion that had the courage to oppose 
his art to the spreading of the con¬ 
tagion. It was his hard fate, a short 
time after, to die in prison for debt in 
Ludgato. Johnson related this to us 
with the tears ready to start from hi? 
eyes; and, with great energy, said, 
“ Such a man would not have been 
HufTered to perish in these times.”’ 

Johnson in 1743 said that William 
III, ‘was arbitrary, insolent,gloomy, 
rapacious, and brutal; that ho was aj 
all times disposed to play the tyrant^ 
government 


government of one of the most worthless scoundrels that ever 

existed. No ; Charles the Second was not such a man as-, 

(naming another King). He did not destroy his father s will h 
He took money, indeed, from France; but he did not betray 
those over whom he ruled”: He did not let the French fleet 
pass ours. George the First knew nothing, and desired to know 
nothing; did nothing, and desired to do nothing: and the only 
good thing that is told of him is, that he wished to restore the 
crown to its hereditary successor V He roared with prodigious 
violence against George the Second. When he ceased. Moody 
interjected, in an Irish tone, and with a comick look, ‘ Ah! poor 
George the Second.' 

I mentioned that Dr. Thomas Campbell had come from 
Ireland to London, principally to see Dr. Johnson. Lie seemed 
angry at this observation. Davies. ‘Why, you know. Sir, 
there came a man from Spain to see Livy''; and Corelli came to 


that he had, neither in great things 
nor in small, the manners of a gentle¬ 
man ; that he was capable of gaining 
money by mean artifices, and that he 
only regarded his promise when it 
was his interest to keep it.’ Works., 
vi. 6. Nearly forty years later, in his 
Lift of Rowe {ib. vii. 408), he aimed 
a fine stroke at that King. ‘The 
fashion of the time,’ he wrote, ‘ was to 
accumulate upon Lewis all that can 
raise horrour and detestation ; and 
whatever good was withheld from 
him, that it might not be thrown 
away, was bestowed upon King 
William.’ Yet in the Life of Prior 
{ii. viii. 4) he allowed him great 
merit. ‘His whole life had been 
action, and none ever denied him the 
resplendent qualities of steady rcso- 
tion and personal courage.’ See Bos¬ 
well’s Hebrides, Sept. 24, 1773. 

‘ ‘ The fact of suppressing the will 
is indubitably time,’ wrote Horace 
Walpole vii. 142). ‘Wlien 

the news arrived of the death of 
George I, my father carried the ac¬ 
count from Lord Townshend to the 
then Prince of Wales. The Council 


met as soon as possible. There 
Archbishop Wake, with whom one 
copy of the will had been deposited, 
advanced, and delivered the will to 
the King, who put it intohispocket,and 
went out of Council without opening 
it, the Archbishop not having courage 
or presence of mind to desire it to be 
read, as he ought to have done. I 
was once talking to the late Lady 
Suffolk, the former mistress, on that 
extraordinary event. She said, “ I 
cannot justify the deed to the lega¬ 
tees ; but towards his father, the late 
King was justifiable, for George L 
had burnt two wills made in favour 
of George II.” ’ 

” ‘ Charles 11 . by his affability and 
politeness made himself the idol of 
the nation, which he betrayed and 
sold.’ Johnson’s Works, vi. 7. 

^ ‘It was maliciously circulated 
that George was indifferent to his 
own succession, and scarcely willing 
to stretch out a hand to grasp the 
crown within his reach.’ Coxe’s 
Memoirs of Walpole, i. 57. 

■* Plin. Epist. lib. ii. ep. 3. BOS¬ 
WELL. 

England 



I',np[land to see Purcelland when he heard he was dead, went 
directly back a^niin to Italy.’ Johnson. ‘I should not have 
wi.shed to be dead to di.sappoint Campbell, had he been so 
foolish a.s you represent him ; but I should have wished to have 
been a hundred miles off.’ This was apparently perverse ; and 
I do believe it was not his real way of thinking: he could not 
but like a man who c;unc so far to see him. He laughed with 
.some complacency, when I told him Campbell’s odd expression 
to me concerning him: ‘'I'hat having .seen such a man, was a 
thing to talk of a century hence,’—as if he could live so long“. 

We got into an argument whether the Judges who went to 
India might with propriety engage in trade. Johnson warmly 
maintained that they might. 'For why (he urged) should not 
Judges get riches, as well as those who deserve them less?’ I 
said, they .should have sulTicicnt salaries, and have nothing to 
take off their attention from tlie affairs of the publick. JOHNSON, 

‘ No Judge, Sir, can give his wltole attention to his office ; and it 
i.s veiy pmiier that he slrould employ what time he has to 
liirn.self, to his own advantage, in the most profitable manner.’ 

' Then, Sir, (said Davie.s, who enlivened the di.sputc by making 
it fiomewhat dramatick,) he: imay liecomc an in.surcr; and when 
he is going to the lieuch, he may be .stopped,—“Your Lordship 
cannot go yet: lu're i.s a Inineh of invoices: .several .ships arc 
about to .sail." ’ Joil NSON. ‘ Sir, you may as well say a Judge 
should not have a Iiousc ; for tliey may come and tell him, 
*' Your Lortlship'.s luiit.se is on fire ;’’ aiitl so, insletid of minding 
the Imsinc.s.s of his Court, he i.s to he occupied in getting the 
engine with the greatest speed. There i.s no end of thi.s. Fvery 
Judge who has land, Irailes to a certain e.xtcnt in com or in 
cattle; and in the hind itself, undoubtedly. Ili.s steward acts 


' Mr. Diivies was liere niistakrn. 
Corelli never was in l^nKlalKl. lUiu- 
NUV. 

“ Mr. Croker is wrong in saying 
lliiit the Irmliinan in Mrs. Tliralc’s 
letterof May ih, 

i. is Dr. C'am|iliell. 'I'lie man 
mcntioncil there hail never met 
Johnson, ihmiKli she wrote more llian 
a year after iliis dinner at 1 Itivie-i'w. 
She certainly ciu(iten one of * Dr. 


C I'a phniHCs,' but she might also 
have tiuoted .Shak.speaia. I have no 
doulit that Mr.s. 'j’hriile’s Irishman 
was a Mr. Musgravc under 

June if), 1784, note), who is humor¬ 
ously ticacrihed in Mme. D’Arblny’s 
Dinty, ii. 83. Since, writing this note 
I liavc seen that the Edinburgh ro- 
viewer (Oct. t 859 ) P- 326) had come 
In the same conclusion. 


for 
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for him, and so do clerks for a great merchant. A Judge may 
be a farmer ; but he is not to geld his own pigs A Judge may 
play a little at cards for his amusement; but he is not to play 
at marbles, or at chuck-farthing in the Piazza. No, Sir ; there 
is no profession to which a man gives a very great proportion of 
his time. It is wonderful, when a calculation is made, how little 
the mind is actually employed in the discharge of any profession. 
No man would be a Judge, upon the condition of being totally a 
Judge. The best employed lawyer has his mind at work but for 
a small proportion of his time; a great deal of his occupation is 
merely mechanical I once wrote for a magazine: I made a 
calculation, that if I should write but a page a day, at the same 
rate, I should, in ten years, write nine volumes in folio, of an 
ordinary size and print.’ BosWELL. ‘ Such as Carte’s 
Johnson. ‘Yes, Sir. When a man writes from his own mind^ 
he writes very rapidly The greatest part of a writer’s time is 
spent in reading, in order to write; a man will turn over half a 
library to make one book.’ 

I argued warmly against the Judges trading, and mentioned 
Hale as an instance of a perfect Judge, who devoted himself 
entirely to his office. JOHNSON. ‘Hale, Sir, attended to other 
things besides law: he left a great estate.’ BOSWELL. ‘That 
was, because what he got, accumulated without any exertion and 
anxiety on his part.’ 

While the dispute went on, Moody once tried to say some¬ 
thing upon our side. Tom Davies clapped him on the back, to 
encourage him. Beauclerk, to whom I mentioned this circum¬ 
stance, said, ‘ that he could not conceive a more humiliating 
situation than to be clapped on the back by Tom Davies.’ 

. We spoke of Rolt, to whose Dictionary of Commerce Dr. 
Johnson wrote the Prefaced JOHNSON. ‘Old Gardner the 


1 . 

' See Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 26, 
^ 773 ) where Johnson said that ‘he 
clid not approve of a Judge’s calling 
himself Parmer Burnett, and going 
about with a little round hat.’ 

“ ‘ If all the employments of life 
were crowded into the time which it 
[sic] really occupied, perhaps a few 
weeks, days, or hours would be suffi¬ 


cient for its accomplishment, so far as 
the mind was engaged in the per¬ 
formance.’ The Rambler, No. 8. 

^ Johnson certainly did, who had a 
mindstored with knowledge, and teem¬ 
ing with imagery : but the oliservation 
is not applicable to writers in general. 
Boswell. See post, April 20, 1783. 

^ See««/«, i. 358. 
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bookseller employed Rolt and Smart to write a monthly mis¬ 
cellany, called The Universal Visitor^. There was a formal 
written contract, which Allen the printer saw. Gardner thought 
as you do of the Judge. They were bound to write nothing 
else ; they were to have, I think, a third of the profits of this 
sixpenny pamphlet; and the contract was for ninety-nine years. 
I wish I had thought of giving this to Thurlow, in the cause 
about Literary Property. What an excellent instance would it 
have been of the oppression of booksellers towards poor 
authours^l’ (smiling)! Davies, zealous for the honour of the 
Trade'^, said, Gardner was not properly a bookseller. JOHNSON. 
‘ Nay, Sir; he certainly was a bookseller. Pie had served his 
time regularly, was a member of the Stationers’ company, kept 
a shop in the face of mankind, purchased copyright, and was a 
bibliopole^. Sir, in every sense. I wrote for some months in The 
Universal Visitor, for poor Smart, while he was mad, not then 
knowing the terms on which he was engaged to write, and 
thinking ! was doing him good. I hoped his wits would soon 
return to 'him. Mine returned to me, and I wrote in The 
Universal Visitor no longer.’ 

Friday, April 7, I dined with him at a Tavern, with a 
numerous company^ JOHNSON. ‘ I have been reading Twiss’s 

“ See ante, i. 306, ^ ‘The booksellers of London are 

“ There has probably been some clenoininatecl the trade' (post, April 
mistake £is to the terms of this sup- 15, 1778, note). 

posed extraordinary contract, the re- Bibliopole is not in Johnson’S 
cital of which from hearsay afforded Dictionary. 

Johnson so much play for his sportive ® The Literary CKtb. Sec ante, p. 
acuteness. Or if it was worded as he 330, note i. Mr. Croker says that the 
supposed, it is so strange that I records of the Club show that, after 
should conclude it was a joke. Mr. the first few years, Johnson very 
Gardner, I am assured, was a worthy rarely attended, and that he and 
and a liberal man. Boswell. Thur- Boswell never met there above seven 
low, when Attorney-General, had or eight limes. It may be observed,- 
been counsel for the Donaldsons, in he adds, how very rarely Boswell 
the appeal before the House of Lords records the conversation at the club, 
on the Right of Literary Property Except in one instance April, 
(a»ite, i. 437, and ii. 272). In his 3, 1778), he says, Boswell confines his 
argument ‘he observed (exemplifying report to what Johnson or himself 
his obsciTations by several case^) may have said. That this is not 
that the booksellers had not till lately strictly true is shewn by his report of 
ever concerned themselves about the dinner recorded above, where we 
authors.’ Gwf. for 1774, p. 51. find reported remarlts of Beauclerk 
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you except the learning. They are not so good as Brydonc s 
but they are better than Pococke’s ■*. I have not, indeed, cut the 
leaves yet; but I have read in them where the pages are open, 
and I do not suppose that what is in the pages which are closed 
is worse than what is in the open pages. It would seem (he 
added,) that Addison had not acquired much Italian learning, 
for we do not find it introduced into his writings The only 
instance that I recollect, is his quoting " Stavo bene; per star 
meglio^ sio qui 

I mentioned Addison’s having borrowed many of his classical 
remarks from Leandro Alberti . Mr. Beauclerk said, ‘ It was 
alledged that he had borrowed also from another Italian aiithour.’ 
Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, all who go to look for what the Classicks 
have said of Italy, must find the same passages ; and I should 
think it would be one of the first things the Italians would do on 
the revival of learning, to collect all that the Roman authors 
have said of their country.’ 


and Gibbon. Seven meetings be¬ 
sides this arc mentioned by Boswell. 
See anU^ ii. 240, 255, 318, 330; and 
post., April 3, 1778, April I 779 ) and 
June 22, 1784. Of all but the last 
there is some report, however brief, 
of something said. Wlren Johnson 
was not present, Boswell would have 
nothing to record in this book. 

' Travels through Germany, &^c., 
1756-7. 

’ Travels through Holland, &^c. 
Translatedfrom the French, 1743. 

® See post, March 24, 1776, and 
May 17, 7778. 

■' Description of the East, 1743-5. 

® Johnson had made the same re¬ 
mark, and Boswell had mentioned, 
Leandro Alberti, when they were 
talking in an inn in the Island of Mull. 
Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 14, 1773. 

Addison does not mention where 
this epitaph, which has eluded a very 
diligent inquiry, is found. Malone. 
I have found it quoted in old Howell. 


‘ The Italian saying may be well ap¬ 
plied to poor England I —“I was 
well—would be better—took jjhysic 
—and died.” ’ Lett. Jiw. 20, 1647. 
Croker. It is quoted Ijy Addison in 
The Spectator, No. 25 ‘Thisletter 
puts me in mind of an Italian epitaph 
written on the monument of a Vale¬ 
tudinarian ; Stavo ben, ma per star 
megliosio qui, which it is impossible 
to translate.’ 

' Lord Chesterfield, as Mr. Croker 
points out, makes the same observa¬ 
tion in one of his Letters to his Son 
(ii. 351). Boswell, however, does not 
get it from him, for he had said the 
same in the Hebrides, six 7nonlhs bc- 
,fore the publication of Chesterfield’s 
Letters. Addison, in the preface to his 
Remarks, says :—‘ Before 1 entered 
on my voyage I took care to refresh 
my memory jimong the classic 
authors, and to make such collections 
out of them as I might afterwards 
have occasion for.’ 


Os.sian 
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Os.sican being mentioned;—JcHiNSON. ‘Supposing the,Irish 
and I'h-KC languages to bo the same, which I do not believe yet 
as there is no reason to supixise that the inhabitants of the 
I lighlands and Hebrides ever wrote their native language, it is 
not to be credited that a long i)oein was presc'rved among them. 
If we had no evidence of the jirt of writing being practised in one 
of the counties of h'ngland, we should not believe that a long 
poem was preserved tlun\ though in the neighbouring counties, 
where the same language was spoken, the inhabitants could 
write, lii'',AUc:Li';RK. ' The ballad of LilUburlero was once in 
the mouths of all the [leoplc of this country, and is said to have 
had a great eiTect in bringing about the Revolution Yet I 
question whether any body can repeat it now ; which shews how 
iini)robable it i.s that much poetry should be preserved by 
tradition.’ 

One of the company suggested an internal objection to the 
antiquity of the poetry said to be O.ssian’.s, that we do not find 
the wolf in it, which must have been the ca.se had it been of that 
age. 

The mention of the wolf had led Johnson to think of other 
wild beasts; and while Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. I.anglon 
were carrying on a di.alogue about something which engaged 
them earnestly, he, in the midst of it, broke out, ‘ I’ennant tells 
of Hears- ■' [what he added, I have forgotten.j The>' went on, 
whicdi he being dull of hearing, did not perceive, or, if he did, 
was not willing to break off his talk ; so he continued to vocifer¬ 
ate his remarks, and Ikar ('like a word in a catch’ us Heauclerk 
said,) was repeateilly heard at intervals, which coming from him 
who, by those who ditl not know him, had been .so often a.S" 
sirnilaled to that ferocious animal ', while we who were sitting 
around could hardly slide laughter, [)roduccd u very ludicrous 

* See anle^ ii. 156. In Trislritm .SVw/«/r, vnl. i. chap, ar, 

“ ' It made an inijircssiim on the when Mr. Shandy advanced one of 

army that ainnoi he. well imnK'ned hia hypotlichcs : My unde Toby,’ 

by tlnist; who saw it not, 'I'lit; wliolc wc read, ‘ would never offer to answer 

army, and at last all proplr both in tbih l)y any other kind of arguvnent 

city anti country were singing it pet' than that of whistling half»a»dozen 
petually, ami perlinps never had so bars of IMlihutkret 
hligbt a thing so great an effet t,' ■* Hee ii. 6 ( 5 , 

Jlumct’s Ihun 7 'itne, ed. 1S18, ii. ^ja, 


effect. 
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effect. Silence having ensued, he proceeded: ‘We are told, 
that the black bear 'is innocent; but I should not like to trust 
myself with him.’ Mr. Gibbon muttered, in a low tone of voice. 
‘ I should not like to trust myself with you'. This piece of 
sarcastick pleasantry was a prudent resolution, if applied to 
a competition of abilities 

Patriotism having become one of our topicks, Johnson 
suddenly uttered, in a strong determined tone, an apophthegm, 
at which many will start: ‘ Patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel V But let it be considered, that he did not mean 
a real and generous love of our country, but that pretended 
patriotism which so many, in all ages and countries, have made 
a cloak for self-interest. I maintain, that certainly all patriots 
were not scoundrels. Being urged, (not by Johnson) to name 
one exception, I mentioned an eminent person whom we all 
greatly admired. Johnson. ‘Sir, I do not say that he is not 
honest; but we have no reason to conclude from his political 
conduct that he is honest. Were he to accept of a place from 
this ministry, he would lose that character of firmness which he 
has, and might be turned out of his place in a year. This 
ministry is neither stable'*, nor grateful to their friends, as Sir 
Robert Walpole was, so that he may think it more for his 
interest to take his chance of his party coming in.’ 

Mrs. Prichard being mentioned, he said, ‘ Her playing was 
quite mechanical. It is wonderful how little mind she had. Sir, 


' ‘Of Gibbon, Mackintosh neatly 
remarked that he might have been 
cut out of a comer of Burke’s mind, 
rvithout his missing it.’ Life of 
Mackintosh, i. 92. It is worthy of 
notice that Gibbon scarcely mentions 
J ohnson in his writings. Moreover, 
in the names that he gives of the 
members of the Literary Club, ‘ who 
form a large and luminous constella¬ 
tion of British stars,’ though he men¬ 
tions eighteen of them, he passes 
over Boswell. Gibbon’s Works, 
i. 219. See s\so fast, April 18, 1775. 

” We may compare with this Dry- 
den’s line:— 

‘Usurped a patriot’s all-atoning 
name.’ 


Absalom and Achitofhel, 1 . 179. 
Hawkins {Life, p. 506) says that ‘ to 
party opposition Johnson ever ex¬ 
pressed great aversion, and of die 
pretences of patriots always spoke 
with indignation and contempt.’ He 
had, Hawkins adds, ‘partaken of the 
short-lived joy that infatuated the 
public ’ when Walpole fell; but a few 
days convinced him that the patriot¬ 
ism of the opposition had been either 
hatred or ambition. 'For fairiots, see 
ante, i. 296, note, and fost, April 6, 
1781. 

^ Mr. Burke. See ante, p. 222, 
note 4. 

■* Lord North’s ministry lasted 
from 1770 to 1782. 

she 









lie named ; and he seemed much pleased with having- made one 
in so elegant a circle. Nor did he omit to pique his mistress"' a 
little with jealousy of her housewifery; for he said, (with a smile,) 
‘ Mrs. Abington’s jelly, my dear La^y, was better than yours.’ 

Mrs. Thrale, who frequently practised a coarse mode of 
flattery, by repeating his bon-mots in his hearing told us that 
he had said, a certain celebrated actor was just fit to stand at 
the door of an auction-room with a long pole, and cry ‘ Pray 
gentlemen, walk in ; ’ and that a certain authour, upon hearing 
this, had said, that another still more celebrated actor was fit for 
nothing better than that, and would pick your pocket after you 
came out®. J-OHNSON. ‘Nay, my dear lady, there is no wit in 
what our friend added ; there is only abuse. You may as well 
say of any man that he will pick a pocket. Besides, the man 
who is stationed at the door does not pick people’s pockets ; 
that Is done within, by the-auctioneer.’ 

Mrs. Thrale told us, that Tom Davies repeated, in a very bald 
manner, the story of Dr. Johnson’s first repartee to me, which 


‘ Perhaps Johnson had this from 
Davies, who says {Life of Garrick, i. 
124):—‘Mrs. Pritcliard read no more 
of the play of Macbeth than her own 
part, as written out and delivered to 
her by the prompter.’ She played 
the heroine in Irene {ante, i. 197). 
See under Sept. 30, 1783, where 
Johnson says that‘in common life 
she was a vulgar idiot,’ and Boswell’s 
Hebrides, Aug. 28, 1773. 

’ A misprint for April 8. 

^ Boswell calls him the ‘ Irish Dr. 
Campbell,’ to distinguish him from 
the Scotch Dr. Campbell mentioned 
ante, i. 417. 

“' See ante, i. 494. 

^ Baretti, in a MS, note in his copy 


of Piozzi Letters, i. 374, says :— 
‘Johnson was often fond of saying 
silty things in strong terms,-and the 
silly Madam [Mrs. Thrale] never 
failed to echo that beastly kind of wit.’ 

® According to Dr. T. Campbell, 
who was present at the dinner {Diary, 
p. 66), Barry and Garrick were the 
two actors, and Murphy the author. 
If Murphy said this in the heat of one 
of his quarrels with Garrick, he made 
amends in his Life of tliat actor (p. 
362):—‘It was with Garrick,’ he 
wrote, ‘ a fixed principle, that authors , 
were entitled to the emolument of 
their labours, and by that generous 
way of thinking he held out an invi¬ 
tation to men of genius.’ 


I have 
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I have related exactly'. He made me say/1 ivas born in Scotland/ 
instead of ‘I come from Scotland;’ so that Johnson saying, 
‘ That, Sir, is what a great many of your countrymen cannot 
help/ had no point, or even meaning : and that upon this being 
mentioned to Mr. Fitzherbert, he observed, ‘It is not every man 
that can carry a bon mot! 

On Monday, April lo, I dined with him at General Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s, with Mr. Langton and the Irish Dr. Campbell, whom 
the General had obligingly given me leave to bring with me. 
This learned gentleman was thus gratified with a very high 
intellectual feast, by not only being in company with Dr. John¬ 
son, but with General Oglethorpe, who had been so long a 
celebrated name both at home and abroad 

I must, again and again, intreat of my readers not to suppose 
that my imperfect record of conversation contains the whole of 
what was said by Johnson, or other eminent persons who lived 
with him. What I have preserved, however, has the value of 
the most perfect authenticity. 

He this day enlarged upon Pope’s melancholy remark, 

‘Man never is, but always to be blest 
He asserted that the present was never a happy state to any 


' Page 392, vol. i. Boswell. 

" Let me here be allowed to pay 
my tribute of most sincere gratitude 
to the memory of that excellent per¬ 
son, my intimacy with whom was the 
more valuable to me, because my 
first acquaintance with him was unex¬ 
pected and unsolicited. Soon after 
the publication of my Account of 
Corsica, he did me the honour to call 
on me, and, approaching me with a 
frank courteous air, said, ‘ My name, 
Sir, is Oglethorpe, and I wish to be 
acquainted with you.’ I was not a 
little flattered to be thus addressed 
by an eminent man, of whom I had 
read in Pope, from my early years, 

‘ Or, driven by strong benevolence 
of soul. 

Will fly, like Oglethorpe, from pole 
to pole.’ 


I was fortunate enough to be found 
worthy ofhis good opinion, insomuch, 
that I not only was invited to make 
one in the many respectable com¬ 
panies whom he entertained at his 
table, but had a cover at his hospit¬ 
able board every day when I hap¬ 
pened to be disengaged ; and in his 
society 1 never failed to enjoy learned 
and animated conversation, seasoned 
with genuine sentiments of virtue and 
religion. Boswell. See a?ite, i. 
127, and ii. 59, note i. The couplet 
from Pope is from Imitations of 
Horace, Epist. ii. 2. 276. 

^ ‘Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast: 

Man never is, but always to be 
blest.’ 

Essay on Man, i. 95. 

human 
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human being ; but that, as every part of life, of which vve are 
conscious, was at some point of time a period yet to come, in 
which felicity was expected, there was some happiness produced 
by hope b Being pressed upon this subject, and asked if he 
really was of opinion, that though, in general, happiness was very 
rare in human life, a man was not sometimes happy in the 
moment that was present, he answered, ‘ Never, but when he is 
drunk V 

He urged General Oglethorpe to give the world his Life. He 
said, ‘ I know no man whose Life would be more interesting. 
If I were furnished with materials, I should be very glad to 
write it 

Mr. Scott of Amwell’s Elegies were lying in the room. Dr. 
J ohnson observed, ‘ They are veiy well; but such as twenty 
people might write.’ Upon this I took occasion to controvert 
Horace’s maxipi, 

‘- mediocribus esse poetis 

Non JDi, non homines, non concessdre coluinnm^.’ 

For here, (I observed,) was a very middle-rate poet, who pleased 
many readers, and therefore poetry of a middle sort was entitled 
to some esteem ; nor could I see why poetry should not, like 
every thing else, have different gradations of excellence, and 
consequently of value. Johnson repeated the common remark, 
that, ‘ as there is no necessity for our having poetry at all, it 
being merely a luxury, an instrument of pleasure, it can have 


’ ‘The natural flights of the human 
mind are not 'from pleasure to plea¬ 
sure, but from hope to hope.’ The 
Rambler, No. 2. See post, ill. 53, 
and June 13, 1784. Swift defined 
happiness as ‘a perpetual possession 
of being well deceived.’ Tale of 
(I Tub, Sect, ix.. Swift’s Works, ed. 
1803, iii. 154. 

“ Site post, March 29, 1776. 

^ The General seemed unwilling 
to enter upon it at this time ; but 
upon a subsequent occasion he com¬ 
municated to me a number of par¬ 
ticulars, which 1 have committed to 
writing; but I was not sufficiently 


diligent in obtaining more from him, 
not apprehending that his friends 
were so soon to lose him ; for, not¬ 
withstanding his great age, he was 
very healthy and vigorous, and was 
at last carried off by a violent fever, 
which is often fatal at any period of 
life. Boswell. 

* See ante., p. 338. 

® ‘ Mediocribus esse poetis 

Noti homines, nonDi, noh concessere 
columnac.’ 

‘ But God and man, and letter’d 
post denies 

That poets ever are of middling size.’ 
Francis, Horace, Ars Poet. 1 . 372. 

no 
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no value, unless when exquisite in its kind.’ I declared myself 
not satisfied. ‘ Why then, Sir, (said he,) Horace and you must 
settle it.’ He was not much in the humour of talking. 

No more of his conversation for some days appears in my 
journalexcept that when a gentleman told him he had bought 
a suit of lace for his lady, he said, ‘ Well, Sir, you have done a 
good thing and a wise thing.’ ‘ I have done a good thing, (said 
the gentleman,) but I do not know that I have done a wise 
thing.’ Johnson, ‘Yes, Sir; no money is better spent than 
what is laid out for domestick satisfaction. A man is pleased 
that his wife is drest as well as other people; and a wife 
is pleased that she is drest.’ 

On Friday, April 14, being Good-Friday, I repaired to him in 
the morning, according to my usual custom on that day, and 
breakfasted with him. I observed that he fasted so very 
strictly that he did not even taste bread, and took no milk 
with his tea ; I suppose because it is a kind of animal food. 

He entered upon the state of tlie nation, and thus discoursed : 

‘ Sir, the great misfortune now is, that government has too little 
power. All that it has to bestow must of necessity be given to 
support itself; so that it cannot reward merit. No man, for 
instance, can now be made a Bishop for his learning and 
pietyhis only chance for promotion is his being connected 


‘ Why he failed to keep his journal 
may be guessed from his letter to 
Temple :—‘ I am,’ he wrote on April 
17, ‘ indeed enjoying this metropolis 
to the full, according to my taste, ex¬ 
cept that I cannot, I see, have a 
plenary indulgence from you for 
Asiatic multiplicity. Be not afraid 
of me, except when I take too much 
claret; and then indeed there is a 
furor brevis as dangerous as anger. 
... I have rather had too much dissi¬ 
pation since I came last to town. I 
try to keep a journal, and shall show 
you that I have done tolerably : but 
it is hardly credible what ground I go 
over, and what a variety of men and 
manners I contemplate in a day; and 
all the time I myself am parsmagna, 
for my exuberant spirits wjH not let 


me listen enough.’ Letters of Bos¬ 
well, pp. 187-9. 

’ Johnson, in The Rambler, No. 
no, published on Easter Eve, 1751, 
thus justifies fasting :—‘ Austerity is 
the proper antidote fo indulgence; 
the diseases of mind as well as body 
are cured by contraries, and to con¬ 
traries we should readily have re¬ 
course if we dreaded guilt as we 
dread pain.’ 

■ ^ From this too just observation 
there are some eminent exceptions. 
Boswell. ‘Dr. Johnson said 
“ Few bishops are now made for their 
learning. To be a bishop, a man 
must be learned in a learned age, 
factious in a factious age, but always 
of eminence.’” Boswell’s Hebrides, 
Aug. 21, 1773. 


with 





with somebody who has parliamentary interest. , Our several 
ministries in this reign have outbid each other in concessions 
to the people. Lord Bute, though a very honourable man,—a 
man who meant well,—a man. who had his blood full of pre¬ 
rogative,—^was a theoretical statesman,—a book-minister —and 
thought this country could be governed by the influence of the 
Crown alone. Then, Sir, he gave up a great deal. He advised 
the King to agree that the Judges should hold their places foif 
life, instead of losing them at the accession of a new King. Lord 
Bute, I suppose, thought to make the King popular by this 
concession ; but the people never minded it; and it was a 
most impolitick measure. There is no reason why a Judge 
should hold his office for life, more than any other person in 
publick trust. A Judge may be partial otherwise than to the 
Crown; we have seen Judges partial to the populace A 
Judge may become corrupt, and yet there may not be legal 
evidence against him. A Judge may become froward from age. 
A Judge may grow unfit for his office in many ways. It was 
desirable that there should be a possibility of being delivered 
from him by a new King. That • is now gone by an act of 
Parliament ex gratid of the Crown Lord Bute advised the 
King to give up a very large sum of money for which nobody 

* Lord Shelburne wrote of him :— ment Pari. Hist. ■xv. 1007. ‘This,’ 

‘ He panted for the Treasury, having writes Horace Walpole, ‘ was one of 
a notion that the King and he under- Lord Bute’s strokes of pedantry, 
stood it from what they had read The tenure of the judges had forat- 
about revenue and funds while they erly been a popular topic; and had 
were at Kew.’ Fitzmaurice’s Shel- been secured, as far as was necessary. 
burne, i. 141. He thought this trifling addition 

” Chief Justice Pratt (afterwards would be popular now, when nobody 
Lord Camden) became popular by thought or cared about it.’ Memoirs 
his conduct as a judge in Wilkes’s pj the Reign of George III, i. 41. 
Case. In 1764 he received the free- ' * The money arising from the 
dom of the guild of merchants in property of the prizes taken before 
Dublin in a gold box, and from the dedaration of war, which were 
Exeter the freedom of the city. The given to his Majesty by the peace of 
city of London gave him its freedom Paris, and amounted to upwards of 
in a gold box, and had his portrait £700,000, and from the lands in the 
painted by Reynolds. Gent. Mag. ceded islands, which were estimated 
1764, pp. 44, 96, 144. See ante, p. at ;£20o,ocio more. Surely there was 
314. a noble munificence in this gift from 

^ The King, on March 3, 1761, a Monarch to his people. And let it 
recommended this measure to Parlia- be remembered, that during the Earl 
VOL. IX. A a ■ ' thanked 



thanked him. It was of consequence to the King, but notl'iii'^f;^ 
to the publick, among whom it was divided. When I say 
Bute advised, I mean, that such acts were done when he 
minister, and-we are to suppose that he advised them. 

Bute shewed an undue partiality to Scotchmen. He turned o'-' 
Dr. Nichols a very eminent man, from being physician to “b 
King, to make room for one of his countrymen, a man very 
in his profession He had ******?^****^ and ***** to gfO oi^ 


of Bute’s administration, the King that’s more difficult.’” He added- • ^ 

Was graciously pleased to give Up the ‘They may make as many ScO ^ 

hereditary revenues of the Crown, apothecaries Baronets as they 

and to accept, instead of them, of but I shall die by the 

the limited sum of £^800,000 a year ; Twiss’s Eldon, ii. 354 - E Dr. ID . 

upon which Blackstone observes, that can, says Mr. Crolcer, was appoii'i-t^* 

^ The hereditaiy revenues, being put physician to the King in * 7 ^**^' 
under the same management as the Crokeds Bosnuell, p. 448. A. clootti 
other branches of the publick patri- of the same name, and no doulot t-H** 
mony, will produce more, and be same man, was made a baronot it"' 
better collected than heretofore ; and Aug. 1764. Jesse’s i. 387. 

the publick is a gainer of upwards of ^ Wedderbumc, afterwards I-t ****! 
;£ioo,ooo per annum by this dis- Chancellor Loughborough, and Icsvi I 
Interested bounty of his Majesty.’ of Rosslyn. One of his ‘errmicls* 
Book I. Chap. viii. p. 330. BoswELL. had been to bring Johnson bi] Is irt 

Lord Bolingbroke ( Works, iii. 286), payment of his first quarter’s peii s i o n - 

about the year 1734, pointed out that Ante, L 376. 

‘if the funds appropriated produce * Home, the author of 
the double of that immense revenue Boswell says that ‘ Home showed 

of ;£8oo,<^ a year, which hath been Lord Chief Baron Orde a pn.il* 

so liberally given the King for life, the pumps he had on, and desired lii>J 

whole is his without account; but if lordship to observe howwell they weft* 
they fail in any degree to produce it, made, telling liim at the samo tiifit* 
the entire national fund is engaged to that they had been made for X. 40 ftl 
make up the difference.’ Blackstone Bute, but were rather too littlcs Itif 
(edit, of 1778, i. 331) says ;—^800,000 him, so his lordship had made J oil ri 

belngfound insufficient, was increased a present of them. “ I think,” snitl 
in 1777 to ^900,000.’ He adds,‘the the Lord Chief Baron, “ you linvci 
public is still a gainer of near taken the measure of Lord IJutc;’f4 

£ioo,oool foot.’” Boswelliana, IDr. /V- 

' See post, iii. 163. Carlyle(y 4 tr/o.p. 335), writes Wi til 

“ Lord Eldon says that Dundas, Robertson and Home in London I 
‘in broken phrases,’ asked the King passed the time very agreeably ; Tor 
to confer abaronetcyon ‘an eminent thoughHomewasnow[i7s8]entii-cily 
Scotch apothecary who had got from at the command of Lord Bute, wliosies 
Scotland the degree of M. D. The nod made him break every engii^e- 
King said:—“What, what, is that ment—for it was not given above lin 
all? It shall be done. I was afraid hour or two before dinner—yet, £is lies 
you meant to ask me to make the Was sometimes at liberty when tliti 
Scotch apothecary a physician— noble lord was to dine abroad, lilccs u. 

erra-nclH 
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errands for him. lie had occasion for people to go on errands 
for him; but he should not have had Scotchmen ; and, 
certainly, he sliould not have suffered them to have access to 
him before the first people in ICngUmd.’ 

t told Iiim, that the admission of one of them before the first 
people in ICngland, which had given the greatest offence, was no 
more than what happens at every minister’s levee, where those 
who attend are admitted in the order that they have come, 
which is better than admitting them according to their rank ; 
for if that were to be the rule, a man who has waited all the 
morning might have the mortification to see a peer, newly come, 
go in before him, and keep him waiting still. JOHNSON. ‘True, 
Sir; but * * * * should not have come to the levee, to be in the way 
of people of consequence. He saw I..ord Bute at all times ; and 
could have said what he had to say at any time, as well as at 
the levee. There is now no Prime Minister: there is only an 
agent for government in the House of Commons*. We are 
governed by the Cabinet; but there is no one head there since 
Sir Robert Walpole’s timci’ Bo.swKLL. ‘What then. Sir, is the 
use of Parliament?’ Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, Parliament is a 
larger council to the King ; and the advantage of such a council 
i.H, having a great minibor of men of property concerned in the 
legislature, who, for their own intcrc.st, will not consent to bad 
laws. And you must have observed, Sir, that administration 
is feeble and timid, and cannot act with that aulliority and 
resolution which is necessary. Were I in power, I would turn 
out every man who dared to oppose me. Government has the 
distribution of offices, that it may be enabled to maintain its 
authority V 

hor«® loosened from bis aiake, ho 1 would oppose il ns Inconsistent with 
was more sportful limn usual.’ the constitution, as a higlt crime and 

‘ I.^rd Norlli was merely tlie misdemeanour. I appeal to your 
King's agent. TIte King was really consciences wheilier lie [Walpole] 
his own minister at this time, thmigli lialli net dene this... He hath turned 
he had no seat in his own calniiet out men lately for differing with 
councils. him.’ Lord Cliancellor Hardwicke 

“ Only thirtyffour years earlier, on re(ilied!—‘A solo minister is so il- 
llie motion in the Lords for the rc< legal an office that it is none. Yet a 
movalofWalpole, theDukeofArgyle noble lord Superior respondeat^ 
said :™‘ If my fatlier or brother took which is laying down a rule for a 
upon him tltc office of a solo minister, prime minister 5 whereas die noble 

A a 3 ‘ Lord 
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■ ‘ Lord Bute (he added,) took down too fast, without building 
up something new.’ BOSWELL. ‘ Because, Sir, he found a rotten 
building. The political coach was drawn by a set of bad 
horses : it was necessary to change them.’ JOHNSON. ‘But he 
should have changed them one by one.’ 

I told him that I had been informed by Mr. Ormethat many 
parts of the East-Indies were better mapped than the High¬ 
lands of Scotland. JOHNSON. ‘That a country may be mapped, 
it must be travelled over.’ ‘ Nay, (said I, meaning to laugh with 
him at one of his prejudices,) can’t you say, it is not worth 
mapping ? ’ 

As we walked to St. Clement’s church, and saw several shops 
open upon this most solemn fast-day of the Christian world, 
I remarked, that one disadvantage arising from the immensity 
of London, was, that nobody was heeded by his neighbour ; 
there was no fear of censure for not observing Good Friday, as 
it ought to be kept, and as it is kept in countiy-towns. He 
said, it was, upon the whole, very well observed even in London, 
He, however, owned, that London was too large ; but added, 
‘ It is nonsense to say the head is too big for the body. It 
would be as much too big, though the body were ever so large ; 
that is to say, though the country were ever so extensive. It 
has no similarity to a head connected with a body.’ 

Dr. Wetherell, Master of University College, Oxford, accom¬ 
panied us home from church; and after he was gone, there 


Duke was against any.’ The Seeker 
MS. Pari. Hist. xi. 1056-7. In 
the Protest against the rejection of 
the motion it was stated :—‘ We are 
persuaded that a sole, or even a first 
minister, is an officer unknown to the 
law of Britain,’ &c. Jb. p. 1215. 
Johnson reports the Chancellor as 
saying:—‘ It has not been yet pre¬ 
tended that he assumes the title of 
j)rime 7 ninister., or, indeed, that it is 
applied to him by any but his 
enemies. . . The first minister can, in 
my opinion, be nothing more than 
a formidable illusion, which, when 
one man thinks he has seen it, he 
shows to another, as easily frighted 


as himself,’ &c. Johnson’s Works^ 
X. 214-15. In his Dictionary,pre?nier 
is only given as an adjective, and 
prifne minister is not given at all; 
When the Marquis of Rockingham 
was. fonning his cabinet in March 

1782, Burke wrote to him :—‘ Stand 
firm on your ground—but one minis¬ 
try. I trust and hope that your lord- 
ship will not let one, even but one 
branch of the state . . . out of your 
own hands ; or those which you can 
entirely rely on.’ Burke’s Corres. ii. 
■462. See also post, iii. 46, April i, 

1781, Jan. 20, 1782, and April 10, 

1783. 

’ See eaite, p. 300. 


came 
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came two other gentlemen, one of whom uttered the common¬ 
place complaints, that by the increase of taxes, labour would be 
dear, other nations would undersell us, and our commerce would 
be ruined. JOHNSON (smiling). ‘Never fear, Sir. Our com¬ 
merce is in a very good state ; and suppose we had no commerce 
at all, We could live very well on the produce of our own 
country.’ I cannot omit to mention, that I never knew any 
man who was less disposed to be querulous than Johnson. 
Whether the subject was his own situation, or the state of the 
publick, or the state of human nature in general, though he saw 
the evils, his mind was turned to resolution, and never to whining 
or complaint'. 

We went again to St. Clement’s in the afternoon. He had 
found fault with the preacher in the morning for not choosing 
a text adapted to the day. The preacher in the afternoon had 
chosen one extremely proper : ‘ It is finished.’ 

After the evening service, he said, ‘ Come, you shall go home 
with me, and sit just an hour.’ But he was better than his 
word ; for after we had drunk tea ’ with Mrs. Williams, he asked 
me to go up to his study with him, whei-e we sat a long while 
together in a serene undisturbed frame of mind, sometimes In 
silence, and sometimes conversing, as we felt ourselves inclined, 
or more properly speaking, as /^e was inclined ; for during all 
the course of my long intimacy with him, my respectful atten¬ 
tion never abated, and my wish to hear him was such, that I 
constantly watched every dawning of communication from that 
great and illuminated mind. 

He observed, ‘ All knowledge is of itself of some value. 
There is nothing so minute or inconsiderable, that I would not 
rather know it than not. In the same manner, all power, of 
whatever sort, is of itself desirable. A man would not submit 
to learn to hem a ruffle, of his wife, or his wife’s maid ; but if 
a mere wish could attain it, he would rather wish to be able to 
hem a ruffle.’ 


’ ‘ As he liberally confessed that all 
his own disappointments proceeded 
from himself, he hated to hear 
others complain of general injustice.’ 
Piozzi’s j 4 nec:. p. 251. See end 
of May, 1781, and March 23, 1783. 


° ‘ Boswell and I went to church, 
but came very late. We then took 
tea, by Boswell’s desire; and I eat 
one ljun, I think, that I might not 
seem to fast ostentatiously.’ Pr. 
Med p. 138. 


He 



He again advised me to keep a journal' fully and minutely, 
but not to mention such trifles as, that meat was_ too much or 
too little done, or that the weather was fair or rainy. He h£W, 
till very near his death, a contempt for the notion that the 
weather affects the human frame 

I told him that our friend Goldsmith had said to me, that he 
had come too late into the world, for that Pope and other poets, 
had taken up the places in the Temple of Fame ; so that, as but a 
few at any period can possess poetical reputation, a man of genius 
can now hardly acquire it. JOHNSON. ‘That is one of the most' 
sensible things I have ever heard of Goldsmith ^ It is difficult 
to get literary fame, and it is every day growing more difficult. 
Ah, Sir, that should make a man think of securing happiness 
in another world, which all who try sincerely for it may attain. 
In comparison of that, how little are all other things 1 The 
belief of immortality is impressed upon all men, and all rnen 
act under an impression of it, however they may talk, and 
though, perhaps, they may be scarcely sensible of it.’ I said, it 
appeared to me that some people had not the least notion of 
immortality; and I mentioned a distinguished gentleman of our 

* See ante, i. 433. follow are forced to peep into neg- 

’ See a«re, i. 332. lected comers.’ The Idler, No. 3. 

^ The following passages shew ‘ The first writers took possession of 
that the thought, or something like the most striking objects for descrip- 
it, was not new to Johnson;— tion, and the most probable occur- 
‘Bruy&re declares that we are come rcnces for fiction.’ Tasselas, cli. x. 
into the world too late to pro- Some years later he wrote;—‘What- 
duce anything new, that nature and evercan happen to man has happened 
life are preoccupied, and that de- so often that little remains for fancy 
scription and sentiment have been or invention.’ Worhs, v'n. 311. See 
long exhausted.’ T/ie Rambler, No. also The Rambler, Ho. ?,(>. In TkeAd- 
143. ‘ Some advantage the ancients venturer. No. 95, he wrote:—‘The 
might gain merely by priority, which complaint that all topicks are pre¬ 
put them in possession of the most occupied is nothing more than the 
natural sentiments,and left us nothing murmur of ignorance or idleness.’ 
but servile repetition or forced con- See post, under Aug. 29, 1783. Dr. 
ceits.’ Ib. No. i6g. ‘My earlier Warton {Essay on Pope, i. 88) says 
predecessors had the whole field of that‘St. Jerome relates that Donatus, 
life before them, untrodden and un- explaining that passage in Terence, 
surveyed ; characters of every kind Nihil est dictum quod non sit dictum 
shot up in their way, and those of prius, railed at the ancients for taking 
the inost luxuriant growth, or most from him his best thoughts. Pereanl 
conspicuous colours, were naturally qui ante nos nostra dixerunP 
cropt by the first sickle. They that 


acquaintance. 
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acquaintance. JOHNSON. ‘Sir, if it were not for the notion of 
immortality, he would cut a throat to fill his pockets.’ When 
I quoted this to Beauelerk, who knew much more of the’ 
gentleman than we did, he said, in his acid manner, ‘ He would 
cut a throat to fill his pockets, if it were not for fear of being 
hanged.’ 

Dr. Johnson proceeded ; ‘Sir, there is a great ciy about in¬ 
fidelity'; but there are, in reality, very few infidels. I have 
heard a person, originally a Quaker, but now, I am afraid, a 
Deist, say, that he did not believe there were, in all England, 
above two hundred infidels.’ 

He was pleased to say, ‘ If you come to settle here, wc will 
have one day in the week on which we will meet by ourselves. 
That is the happiest conversation where there is no competition, 
no vanity, but a calm quiet interchange of sentiments®.’ In his 
private register this evening is thus marked, ‘ Boswell sat with 
me till night; we had some serious talk V It also appears from 
the same record, that after I left him he was occupied in re¬ 
ligious duties, in ‘ giving Francis, his servant, some directions 
for preparation to communicate; in reviewing hjs life, and re¬ 
solving on better conduct ■*.’ The humility and piety which he 


■' Warburton, in the Dedication of 
his Divine Legation to the Free¬ 
thinkers (vol. I.p.ii),says;—‘Nothing, 
I believe, strikes the serious observer 
with more surprize, in this age of 
novelties, than that strange propensity 
to infidelity, so visible in men of 
almost every condition: amongst 
whom the advocates of Deism are 
received with all the applauses due 
to the inventors of the arts of life, or 
the deliver,ers of oppressed and in¬ 
jured nations.’ See ante, ii. 8i. 

“ In The Rambler, No. 89, John¬ 
son writes of ‘that interchange 
of thoughts which is practised in free 
and easy conversation, where sus¬ 
picion is banished by experience, and 
emulation by benevolence; where 
every man speaks with no other re¬ 
straint than unwillingness to offend, 
and hears with no other disposition 
than desire to be pleased.’ In The 


Idler, No. 34, he says ‘that com¬ 
panion will be oftenest welcome 
whose talk flows out with inoffensive 
copiousness and unenvied insipidity.’ 
Fie wrote to Mrs. Thralc ;—‘ Such 
tattle as filled your last sweet letter 
prevents one great inconvenience of 
absence, that of returning home a 
stranger and an inquirer. The vari¬ 
ations'of life consist of little things. 
Important innovations are soon heard, 
and easily understood. Men that 
meet to talk of physicks or meta- 
physicks, or law or history, may be 
immediately acquainted. We look 
at each other in silence, only for 
want of petty talk upon slight occur¬ 
rences.’ Fiozzi Letters, i. 354. 

^ Pr. and Med. p. 138. Bos¬ 
well. 

‘ This line is not, as appears, a 
quotation, but an abstract of p. 139 of 
Pr, and Med. 


discovers 


discovers on such occasions, is truely edifying. No saint, how-’ 
ever, in the course of his religious warfare, was more sensible 
of the unhappy failure of pious resolves, than Johnson. He 
said one day, talking to an acquaintance on this subject, ‘Sir, 
Hell is paved with good intentions 

On Sunday, April i6, being Easter Day, after having attended 
the solemn service at St. Paul’s®, I dined with Dr. Johnson and 
Mrs. Williams. I maintained that Horace was wrong in placing 
happiness in Nil admirarP, for that I thought admiration one 
of the most agreeable of all our feelings ; and I regretted that 
I had lost much of my disposition to admire, which people 
generally do as they advance in life. Johnson. ‘Sir, as a man 
advances in life, he gets what is better than admiration—^judge¬ 
ment, to estimate things at their true value.' I still insisted 
that admiration was more pleasing than judgement, as love is 
more pleasing than friendship. The feeling of friendship is like 
that of being comfortably filled with roast beef; love, like being 
enlivened with champagne. JOHNSON. ‘No, Sir; admiration 
and love are like being intoxicated with champagne ; judgement 
and friendship like being enlivened. Waller has hit upon the 
same thought with you ^: but I don’t believe you have borrowed 
from Waller. I wish, you would enable yourself to borrow more^.’ 


* This is a proverbial. sentence. 

‘ H,eiy says Herbert, ‘ is full of good 
meanings and wishings.’ JoculaPru- 
dentum, p. ir, edit. 1651. Malone. 

’ Boswell wrote to Temple :—‘ I 
have only to tell you, as my divine, 
that I yesterday received the holy 
sacrament in St. Paul’s Church, and 
was exalted in piety.’ It was in the 
same letter that he mentioned ‘ Asi¬ 
atic multiplicity’ [ante, p.352, note i). 
Letters of Boswell, p. 189. 

^ ‘Nil admtrari prope res est una, 
Nuinici, 

Solaque, quae possit facere et 
servare beatum.’ 

Horace, Epis. i. 6. i. 
‘Not to admire is all the art I know, 
To make men happy and to keep 
them so.’ 

Pope’s Imitaiions, adapted from 
Creech. 


* ‘We live by Admiration, Hope, 
and Love ; 

And even as these are well and 
wisely fixed, 

In dignity of being we ascend.’ 
Wordsworth’s Works, 135. 

’ ‘Amoret’s as sweet and good, 

As the most delicious food; 
Which but tasted does impart 
Life and gladness to the heart. 
Sacharissa’s beauty’s wine, 
Which to madness does incline} 
Such a liquor as no brain 
That is mortal can sustain.’ ’ 
[WallePs Epistles, xii.] 

Boswell. 

'’Not that he would have wished 
Boswell ‘ to talk from books.’ ‘ You 
and I,’ he once said to him, ‘ do not 
talk from books.’ Boswell’s Hebrides, 
Nov. 3, 1773. See post, iii. 108, 
note I, for Boswell’s want of learning. 

He 


lie tlicn took occasion to enlai-g'e oi\ the advanta^^cs of reading;, 
and combated tlic; idle .sni)cificial notion, that lcnowledg;e cnoug'h 
may be ac([iiirccl in conversation, ‘The foundation (.said he,) 
must be laid by reading;. ('loneral principles must be had from 
books, which, however, must be brcniffht to the test of real life, 
In conversation you never gmt a .system. What is said upon a 
subject is to be ffatlicrecl from a hundred people. The parts of 
a trutit, which a man gets tiuis, are at such a distance from each 
other lliat he never allaiiis to a full view.’ 

'To Bknnkt I-anoton, E.sy. 

‘ Dkau Siu, 

'I have enquired more minutely about the medicine for the 
rheumatism, which I am sorry to hear that you still want. The receipt 
is this: 

‘ Take equal tiuantilica of flour of sulphur, and ftmr of mustard-seed, 
make them an electuary with honey or treacle ; and take a bolus as big 
as a nutmeg several times a day, as you can bear it: drinking after it a 
quarter of a pint of the infusion of tlie root of Lovage. 

' Lovage, in Ray's N'omnc/atiin;, i.s Lcvialicuin ; perhaps the Botanists 
way know the f .tUin name. 

' Of this medicine I pretend not to judge. 'I'liere is all tlic ap[)ear- 
ance of its ellicacy, wliicli n .single instance can nlford: tlie patient was 
very old, die pain very violent, and tlie relief, I think, speedy and 
lasting. 

' My opinion of alterative medicine is not higli, hut tjuid kntasse 
if it (lues liunu, or dues no good, it may be umiUed ; Imt tluU 
it may do good, you have, I liope, reason to think is desired liy, 

‘ijir, your moat affeclioimle, 

' Ilunible servant, 

‘Sam. Joun.hon.’ 

'April 17, 1775.' 

On Tuesday, April iH, Im ami I were enframed to go with 
Sir Joshua Reynold.^ to dine with Mr. Cambridge’, at hid 
beautiful villa on tlte btiiik.s cjf the Thames, near Twiclccnharn, 
Dr. Johnson’s tardines.s was .sucli, that Sir Joshua, who had an 
appointment at Riclunond, early in the day, was obliged to 
go by himself on horseback, leaving hU coaclt to Johnson and 
me. Jolmson was in .nuch good .spirits, that every diing seemed 
to please him a.s we drove along. 

‘ See jhJt/, under March 30, 1783. 

Our 








Our conversation turned on a variety of subjects. He thought 
portrait - painting an improper employment for a woman'. 
‘ Publick practice of any art, (he observed,) and staring in men s 
faces, is very indelicate in a female.’ I happened to start a 
question, whether, when a man knows that some of his intimate 
friends are invited to the house of another friend, with whom they 
are all equally intimate, he may join them without an invitation, 
Johnson. ‘No, Sir; he is not to go when he is not invited. 
They may be invited on purpose to abuse him ’ (smiling). 

As a curious instance how little a man knows, or wishes to 
know, his own character in the world, or, rather, as a convincing 
proof that Johnson’s roughness was only external, and did 
not proceed from his heart, I insert the following dialogue. 
Johnson. ‘It is wonderful. Sir, how rare a quality good humour 
is in life. We meet with very few good humoured men.’ I 
mentioned four of our friends*, none of whom he would allow 
to be good humoured. One was acid, another was mteddy ^ and 
to the others he had objections which have escaped me. Then, 
shaking his head and stretching himself at ease in the coach, 
and smiling with much complacency, he turned to me and said, 
‘ I look upon myself as a good humoured fellow.’ The epithet 
fellow, applied to the great Lexicographer, the stately Moralist, 
the masterly Critick, as if he had been Sam Johnson, a mere 
pleasant companion, was highly diverting ; and this light notion 
of himself struck me with wonder. I answered, also smiling, 
‘ No, no. Sir; that will not do. You are good natured, but not 


’ Yet he sat to Miss Reynolds, as 
he tells us, perhaps ten times 
under June 17, 1783), and ‘Miss 
Reynolds’s mind,’ he said, ‘was very 
near to purity itself.’ Northcote’s Rey¬ 
nolds, i. 80. Eight years later Barry, 
in 'd\s, Analysis {post. May, 1783,note), 
said :—‘ Our females are totally, 
shamefully, and cruelly neglected in 
the appropriation of trades and em¬ 
ployments.’ Barry’s Works, ii. 333. 

° The four most likely to be men¬ 
tioned would be, I think, Beauclerk, 
Garrick, Langton, and Reynolds. On 
p. 359, Boswell mentions Beauclerk’s 
‘ acid manner.’ 


^ In hisDfrfWMao') Johnson defines 
muddy as cloudy in mind, dull; and 
quotes The Winters Tale, act i. sc.' 
2. Wesley {Journal, ii. 10) writes :— 
‘ Honest, muddy M. B. conducted me 
to his house.’ Johnson {post, March 
22, 1776), after telling how an ac¬ 
quaintance of his drank, adds, ‘ not 
that he gets drunk, for he is a 
very pious man, but he is always 
muddy,’ It seems at first sight un¬ 
likely that he called Reynolds muddy ; 
yet three months earlier he had 
written :—‘ Reynolds has taken too 
much to strong liquor.’ Ante, p. 292, 
note 5. 


good 
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pi'ood humoured': you are ira.sciblc. You have not patience 
with folly and absurdity. I believe you would pardon them, if 
there were time to deprecate y<n\r ven^fcance; but punishment 
follow.s so quick after sentence, that they cannot escape.' 

I liad broufjht with me a ^reat bundle of Scotch maffax.inc.s 
and new.s-papcrs, in which his jfourniy to the Western Islands 
was attacked in every mode; and I read a jfreat part of them 
to him, knowing] they would afford him enterlainment. I wish 
the writers of them had been pre.scnt: they would have been 
sufficiently vexed. One liidicrou.s imitation of his style, by 
Mr. Maclaurin now one of the Scotch Judges, with the title 
of '.Lord Ureffhorn, was distingxiishcd by him from the rude 
ma.ss. ‘This (said he,) is the best But I could caricature my 
own style much better myself’ .He defended his remark upon 
the general insufficiency of education in Scotland; and con¬ 
firmed to me the authenticity of his witty saying on the learning 

of the Scotch;.‘Their learning i.s like bread in a besieged 

town: every man gets a little, but no man gets a full meal I’ 
‘ There is (said he,) in Scotland, a diffiision of learning, a certain 
portion of it widely and thinly spread. A merchant there htw 
as much learning a.s one of their clergy V 

I-Ic talked of Isaac Walton’s /b'w.r, which was one of Ins most 
favourite books. Dr. Donne's T.ifc^ he .said, was the mo.st jicrfect 
of them. He observed, that ‘it was wonderful that Walton,who 


' In ’J'he. Ramhkr, No. 72, Jolin- 
Mon defines good-hunumr as ‘ n Indiit 
of being iilcusecl j a constant and per- 
cnniid soflne.ss of manner, eawinesH 
of approach, and suavity of di.sposi- 
tlon.’ 

* See Boswell’s llebrida, Aug. 17, 
1773 - 

^ ‘ It is with their learning ns with 
provisions in a besieged town, every 
one hag a mouthful, and no one a 
bellyful.’ Johnson’s Works (1787), 

Xi. 300 . 

* ‘ Men bred in the Universities of 
Scotland cannot be expected to be 
often decorated with the splendours 
of ornamental erudition, but they 
obtain a mediocrity of knowledge 
between learning and ignorance, not 


inadecjualc to die purpiwcB of coin- 
inon life, wliicti is, I believe, very 
widely dilfused among tlien\.' Johni 
son's H'lirks, ix. 15H. l.ortl Shel- 
luirne said tlmt tlic Marl of IliUe bad 
‘a great deal of HUporficial know¬ 
ledge, such ns is commonly to be met 
with in France and .Scotland, chiefly 
upon matters of natural philosophy, 
mines, fossil*, a smattering of me- 
clinnics, a little metaphysics, and a 
very false taste in everything.’ Fit)!- 
maurice's S'Mbnrno, i. 139. ‘A gen¬ 
tleman who had heard that Bentley 
was l)orn in the north, said to T’orson: 
“Wasn’t ho a Scotchman?" “No, 
Sir," replied Person, " Bentley was a 
great (1 reek scholar.’'’ Rogers's 7 'itite 
Tutk, p. 332. 


was 








Isaac vvaUon. 


[A.D. 1776'. 
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was in a very low situation in life, should have been familiarly 
received by so many great men, and that at a time when the ranks 
of society were kept more separate than they are now.' He sup¬ 
posed that Walton had then given up his business as a linen- 
draper and sempster, and was only an authour'; and added, 
‘that he was a great panegyrist.’ BOSWELL. ‘No quality will 
get a man more friends than a disposition to admire the quali¬ 
ties of others. I do not mean flattery, but a sincere admiration.’ 
Johnson.- ‘Nay, Sir, flattery pleases very generallyIn the 
first place, the flatterer may think what he says to be true ; but, 
in the second place, whether he thinks so or not, he certainly 
thinks those whom he flatters of consequence enough to be 
flattered.’ 

No sooner had we made our bow to Mr. Cambridge, in his 
library, than Johnson ran eagerly to one side of the room, intent 
on poring over the backs of the books Sir Joshua observed. 


‘ Walton did not retire from busi¬ 
ness till 1643. But in 1664, Dr. King, 
Bishop of Chichester, in a letter 
prefixed to his Lives, mentions his 
having been familiarly acquainted 
with him for forty years ; and in 1631 
he was so intimate with Dr. Donne 
that he was one of the friends who 
attended him on his death-bed. J. 
Boswell, jun. His first wife’s uncle 
was George Cranmer, the grandson of 
the Archbishop’s brother. His second 
wife was half-sister of Bishop Ken. 

° Johnson himself, as Boswell tells 
us, ‘ was somewhat susceptible of flat¬ 
tery.’ Post, end of 1784. 

^ The first time he dined with me, 
he was shewn into my book-room, 
and instantly poured over the letter¬ 
ing of each volume within his reach. 
My collection of books is very miscel¬ 
laneous, and I feared there might be 
some among them that he would not 
like. But seeing the number of 
volumes very considerable, he said, 
‘You are an honest man, to have 
formed so great an accumulation of 
knowledge.’ Burney. Miss Burney 
describes this visit {Memoirs of Dr. 


Burney, ii. 93):—‘ Everybody rose to 
do him honour; and he returned the 
attention with the most formal cour- 
tesie. My father whispered to him 
that music was going forward, which 
he would not, my father thinks, have 
found out ; and, placing him on the 
best seat vacant, told his daughters 
to go on with the duet, while Dr. 
Johnson, intently rolling towards 
them one eye—for they say he does 
not see with the other—made a 
grave nod, and gave a dignified mo¬ 
tion with one hand, in silent approv- 
ance of the proceeding.’ He was next 
introduced to Miss Burney, but ‘ his 
attention was not to be drawn off two 
minutes longer from the books, to 
which he now strided his way. He 
pored over them shelf by shelf, almost 
brushing them with his eye-lashes 
from near examination. At last, fix¬ 
ing upon something that happened to 
hit his fancy, he took it down, and 
standing aloof from the company, 
which he seemed clean and clear to 
forget, he began veiy composedly to 
read to himself, and as intently as if 
he had been alone in his own study. 

(aside,) 



(aside,) ‘ Ho runs to the books, as I do to the pictures : but I 
have the advantage. I can see much more of the pictures than 
he can of the books.’ Mr. Cambridge, upon thi.s, politely said, 
‘Dr. Johnson, T am going, with your lairdon, to accuse myself, 
for I have the same custom wliich 1 perceive you have. Ihit it 
seems odd that one should have such a desire to look at the 
backs of books.’ Johnson, ever ready for contest, instantly 
started from liis reverie, wheeled about, and an.swered, ‘Sir, the 
reason is very plain, Knowledge is of two kinds. We know 
a subject ourselves, or we know where we can find information 
upon it. When wo enquire into any subject, the first thing we 
have to do is to know what books have treated of it. This leads 
us to look at catalogues, and the backs of books in libraries.’ 
Sir Joshua ob.served to me the extraordinary promptitude with 
which Johnson flew upon an argument. ‘Yes, (saiil I,) he has 
no formal preparation, no nourishing with his sword ; he is 
through your body in an instant'.’ 

Johnson was here solaced with an elegant entertainment, a 
veiy accomplished family, and much good company; among 
whom was Mr. Harris “ of Salisbuiy, who paid him many com¬ 
pliments on his youvney to the Western Islands. 

The common remark as to the utility of reading history lieing 
made JOirN.soN, ‘Wo must consider how very little history 
there is; I mean real authentick history. That certain Kings 
reigned, and certain battles were fought, we can depend uixm 
as true; but all the colouring, all the [thilosophy of history is 

We were nil excessively ((revoked, whidi was, iis I may say, always 
for we were InnKuisliiag, fretting, ex- ready for use. Most generni suliJeeU 
piring to lienr liitn udk,’ Dr. Hiirney, Imd utidouliicdly litrcn alrendydia- 
taking up something that Mr.s. Thrnie cussed in the course of a MludiouB 
had said, ventured to ask him nhoul thinking life. In iliis respect few 
Bach’s concert. ‘'fhe I)e(ctcir, com- men ever came lictier |)re(>nrcd into 
prehending his drift, good-naturedly whatever com|)nny chance might 
put away his hook, and «ee-»awing lltrow him; and die love which he 
with a very liumorous smile, drolly had to society gave him a facility in 
repeated, “ Bach, Sir ? Bach’s con- the (inictice of applying his know- 
cert? And pray, Sir, who is Bacli ? ledge of ilie matter in hand, in which 
Is he a piper ?"‘ I believe he was never exceeded 

'Reynolds, noting down ‘siiclt by tiny man,' 'Ve^[ox‘» He/nolds, W. 
qualities as Johnson’s works cannot <is<|. 
convey,’ says that ‘ llte most dislin- “ See ante, p, 325, 
guished was his possessing a mind 
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All history an almanack. 

conjecture BOSWELL. ‘ Then, Sir, you would reduce all his¬ 
tory to no better than an almanack ^ a mere chronological sei ics 
of remarkable events.’ Mr. Gibbon, who must at that time have 
been employed upon his History^, of which he published the 
first volume in the following year, was present; but did not 
step forth in defence of that species of writing. He probably 
did not like to trust himself with JOHNSON ! 

Johnson observed, that the force of our early habits was so 
great, that though reason approved, nay, though our senses 
relished a different course, almost every man returned to them. 
I do not believe there is any observation upon human nature 
better founded than this ; and, in many cases, it is a very painful 
truth ; for where early habits have been mean and wretched, the 
joy and elevation resulting from better modes of life must be 
damped by the gloomy consciousness of being under an almost 
inevitable doom to sink back into a situation which we recollect 


‘ ' Our silly things called Histories,’ 
OTOte Burke {Corres. i, 337). ‘The 
Duke of Richmond, Fox, and Burke,’ 
said Rogers {Table-Talk, p. 82), 
‘were conversing about history, phi¬ 
losophy, and poetry. The Duke said, 
“ I prefer history to philosophy or 
poetry, because history is truth” 
Both Fox^nd Burke disagreed with 
him; they thought that poetry was 
truth, beinga representation of human 
nature.’ Lord BoVmgbroke had said 
{Works, iii. 322) that the child ‘in 
riper years applies himself to history, 
or to that which he takes for history, 
to authorised romance.’ 

“ Mr. Plunket made a great sen¬ 
sation in the House of Commons 
(Feb. 28, 1825) by saying that his¬ 
tory, if not judiciously read, ‘ was no 
better than an old almanack ’—which 
Mercier had already said in his 
Nouveau Tableau de Paris —‘ Malet 
du Pan’s and such like histories of 
the revolution are no better than an 
old almanack.’ Boswell, we see, had 
anticipated both. Croker. 

^ It was at Rome on Oct. 15,1764, 
says Gibbon in a famous passage. 


‘ that the idea of writing the decline 
and fall of the city first started to my 
mind,’ It was not till towards the 
end of 1772 that he ‘undertook the 
composition of the first volume.’ 
Gibbon’s Misc. Works, i. 198, 217-g. 

^ Seep. 348. Boswell. Gibbon, 
when with Johnson, perhaps felt that 
timidity which kept him silent in Par¬ 
liament. ‘ I was not armed by nature 
and education,’ he writes, ‘ with the 
intrepid energy of mind and voice 
Vincentem strepitus, et natum rebus 
agendis. 

Timidity was fortified by pride, and 
even the success of my pen discour¬ 
aged the trial of my voice.’ Gibbon’s 
Misc. Works, i. 221. Some years 
before he entered Parliament, he said 
that his genius was ‘ better qualified 
for the deliberate compositions of the 
closet, than for the extemporary dis¬ 
courses of the Parliament. An un¬ 
expected objection would disconcert 
me ; and as I am incapable of ex¬ 
plaining to others what I do not 
thoroughly understand myself, I 
should be meditating while I ought 
to be answering.’ lb. ii. 39. 


with 


with disgust. It surely may be prevented, by constant attention 
and uni'emitting exertion to establish contrary habits of superiour 
efficacy. 

The Beggar s Opera, and the common question, whether it 
was pernicious in its effects, having been introduced ;— JOHNSON. 

‘ As to this matter, which has been very much contested, I 
myself am of opinion, that more influence has been ascribed to 
The Beggar's Opera, than it in reality ever had ; for I do not 
believe that any man was ever made a rogue by being present 
at its representation. At the same time I do not deny that it 
may have some influence, by making the character of a rogue 
familiar, and in some degree pleasing h’ Then collecting him¬ 
self as it were, to give a heavy stroke; ‘There is in it such a 
labefactation of all principles, as may be injurious to morality.’ 

While he pronounced this response, we sat in a comical sort 
of restraint, smothering a laugh, whicli we were afraid might 
burst out. In his Life of Gay, he has been still more decisive 
as to the inefficiency of The Beggar's Opera in corrupting 
society But I have ever thought somewhat differently; for, 
indeed, not only are the gaiety and heroism of a highwayman 
very captivating to a youthful imagination, but the arguments 
for adventurous depreciation are so plausible, the allusions so 
lively, and the contrasts with the ordinary and more painful 
modes of acquiring property are so artfully displayed, that it 
requires a cool and strong judgement to resist so imposing an 


‘ A very eminent physician, whoso 
discernment is as acute and pene¬ 
trating in judging of the human cha¬ 
racter as it is in his own profession, 
remarked once at a club where I was, 
that a lively young man, fond of 
pleasure, and without money, would 
hardly resist a solicitation from his 
mistress to go upon the highway, 
immediately after being present at 
the representation of The Beggar's 
Opera. I have been told of an in¬ 
genious observation by Mr. Gibbon, 
that ‘ The Beggar’s Opera may, per¬ 
haps, have sometimes increased the 
number of highwaymen ; but that it 
has had a beneficial effect in refining 
that class of men, making them less 


ferocious, more polite, in short, more 
like gentlemen.’ Upon this Mr. 
Courtenay said, that ‘Gay was tho 
Orpheus of highwaymen.’ JJoswiCLt.. 

‘ The play like many others was 
plainly written only to divert without 
anymoralpurpose,and is therefore not 
likely to do good ; nor can it be con¬ 
ceived without more speculation than 
life requires or admits to be produc¬ 
tive of much evil. Highwaymen and 
house-breakers seldom frequent the 
play-house, or mingle in any elegant 
diversion; nor is it possible for any 
one to imagine that he may rob with 
safety, because he sees Macheatli re¬ 
prieved upon the stage.’ Works, 
viii. 68. 


aggregate; 
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aggregate; yet, I own, I should be very sorry to have The 
Beggar's Opera suppressed ; for there is in it so much of real 
London life, so much brilliant wit, and such a variety .of airs, 
which, from early association of ideas, engage, soothe, and 
enliven the mind, that no performance which the theatre ex¬ 
hibits, delights me more. 

The late ' worthy’ Duke of Queensberryas Thomson, in his 
Seasons, justly characterises him, told me, that when Gay first 
shewed him The Beggar's Opera, his Grace’s observation was, 

‘ This is a very odd thing. Gay; I am satisfied that it is either 
a very good thing, or a very bad thing.’ It proved the former, 
beyond the warmest expectations of the authour or his friends. 
Mr. Cambridge, however, shewed us to-day, that there was good 
reason enough to doubt concerning its success. He was told 
by Quin, that during the first night of its appearance it was 
long in a very dubious state; that there was a disposition to 
damn it, and that it was saved by the song 

‘ Oh ponder well! be not severe ! ’ 

the audience being much affected by the innocent looks of 
Polly, when she came to those two lines, which exhibit at once 
a painful and ridiculous image, 

‘For on the rope that hangs my Dear, 

Depends poor Polly’s lift.’ 

Quin himself had so bad an opinion of it, that he refused 
the part of Captain Macheath, and gave it to Walker^, who 


* ‘ The worthy Queensb’ry yet la¬ 
ments his Gay.’ 

The Seasons. Summer, 1 . 1422. Pope 
{Prologue to the Satires, 1 . 259) 
says :— 

‘ Of all thy blameless life the sole 
return 

My verse, and Queensb’ry weeping 
o’er thy um.’ 

Johnson {Works, viii. 69) mentions 
‘ the affectionate attention of the 
Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, 
into whose house he was taken, and 
with whom he passed the remaining 


part of his life.’ Smollett, in Humphry 
Clinker, in the letters of Sept. 12 and 
13, speaks of the Duke as ‘ one of the 
best men that ever breathed,’ ‘ one of 
those few noblemen whose goodness 
of heart does honour to human na¬ 
ture.’ He died in 177S. 

“ This song is the twelfth air in 
act i. 

^ ‘ In several parts of tragedy,’ 
writes Tom Davies, ‘Walker’s look, 
deportment, and action gave a dis¬ 
tinguished glare to tyrannic rage.' 
Davies’s Garrick, i. 24. 


acquired 
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acquired great celebrity by his grave yet animated performance 
of it b 

We talked of a young gentleman’s marriage with an eminent 
singer and his determination that she should no longer sing 
in publick, though his father was very earnest she should, 
because her talents would be liberally rewarded, so as to make 
her a good fortune. It was questioned whether the young 
gentleman, who had not a shilling in the world ^ but was blest 
with very uncommon talents, was not foolishly delicate, or 
foolishly proud, and his father truely rational without being 
mean. Johnson, with all the high spirit of a Roman senator, 
exclaimed, ‘ He resolved wisely and nobly to be sure. He is a 
brave man. Would not a gentleman be disgraced by having 
his wife singing publickly for hire? No, Sir, there can be no 
doubt here. I know not if I should not prepare myself for a 
publick singer, as readily as let my wife be one.’ 

Johnson arraigned the modern politicks of this country, as 
entirely devoid of all principle of whatever kind. ‘ Politicks 
(said he) are now nothing more than means of rising in the 
world. With this sole view do men engage in politicks, and 
their whole conduct proceeds upon it. How different in that 
respect is the state of the nation now from what it was in the 
time of Charles the First, during the Usurpation, and after the 
Restoration, in the time of Charles the Second. Hudibras 
affords a strong proof how much hold political principles had 
then upon the minds of men. There is in Hudibras a great deal 
of bullion which will always last. But to be sure the brightest 

’ Pope said of himself and Swift: than any one now living in discover- 
—‘Neither of us thought it would ing the taste of the publick. I-Iewas 
succeed. We shewed it to Congreve, quite right in this, as usual: the 
who said it would either take greatly good-nature of the audience appeared 
or be damned confoundedly. We stronger and stronger every act, and, 
were all at the first night of it in ended in a clamour of applause.’ 
great uncertainty of the event, till we Spence’s 159. See The Dun- 

were very much encouraged by over- dad, iii. 330, and post, April 25,1778. 
hearing the Duke of Argyle say, “ It “ R. B. Sheridan married Miss 
will do—it must do 1 I see it in the Linley in 1773. 
eyes of them! ” This was a good ^ I-Iis wife had £y>oo, settled on 
while before the first act was over, her with delicate generosity by a 
and so gave us ease soon : for that gentleman to whom she had been en- 
duke has a more particular knack gaged. Moore’s Sheridan, i. 43. 
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Sir Roger de Coverley. 

strbkes of his wit owed their force to the impression of the cha¬ 
racters, which was upon men’s minds at the time ; to their know¬ 
ing them, at table and in the street; in short, being familiar 
with them ; and above all, to his satire being directed against 
those whom a little while before they had hated and feared . 
The nation in general has ever been loyal, has been at all times 
attached to the monarch, though a few daring rebels have been 
wonderfully powerful for a time. The murder of Charles the 
First was undoubtedly not committed with the approbation or 
consent of the people. Had that been the case. Parliament 
would not have ventured to consign the regicides to their 
deserved punishment. And we know what exuberance of joy 
there was when Charles the Second was restored. If Charles 
the Second had bent all his mind to it, had made it his. sole 
object, he might have been as absolute as Louis the Fourteenth.' 
A gentleman observed he would have done no harm if he had. 
Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, absolute princes seldom do any harm. 
But they who are governed by them are governed by chance. 
There is no security for good government,’ CAMBRIDGE. 
‘There have been many sad victims to absolute government.’ 
Johnson. ‘So, Sir,-have there been to popular factions.’ 
Boswell. * The question is, which is worst, one wild beast or 
many ? 1 

Johnson praised The Spectator, particularly the character of 
Sir Roger de Coverley. He said, ‘Sir Roger did not die a 
violent death, as has been generally fancied. He was not 
killed ; he died only because others were to die, and because his 
death afforded an opportunity to Addison for some very fine 
writing. We have the example of Cervantes making Don 
Quixote die".—I never could see why Sir Roger is represented 


‘ ‘ Those who had felt the mischief 
of discord and the tyranny of usurpa¬ 
tion read Hudibras with rapture, 
for every line brought back to me¬ 
mory something known, and gratified 
resentment by the just censure of 
something hated. But the book, 
which was once quoted by princes, 
and which supplied conversation to 
all the assemblies of the gay’and 
witty, is now seldom mentioned, and 


even by those that affect to mention 
it, is seldom read.’ The Idler, No. 
59 - 

* In his Life of Addison, Johnson 
says ( Works, vii. 431);—‘ The reason 
which induced Cervantes to bring his 
hero to the grave, para mi solo nacio 
Don Quixote y yo para el [for me 
alone was Don Quixote born, and I 
for him], made Addison declare, with 
undue vehemence of expression, that 



as a little cracked. It appears to me that the story of the 
widow was intended to have something superinduced upon it: 
but the superstructure did not come k’ 

Somebody found fault with writing venses in a dead language, 
maintaining that they were merely arrangements of so many 
words, and laughed at the Universities of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, for sending forth collections of them not only in Greek 
and Latin, but even in Syriac, Arabick, and other more un¬ 
known tongues. Johnson. ‘I would have as many of these 
as possible; I would have verses in every language that there 
are the means of acquiring. Nobody imagines that an Uni¬ 
versity is to have at once two hundred poets; but it should be 
able to show two hundred scholars. Pieresc’s^ death was 
lamented, I tlrink, in forty languages. And I would have had 
at every coronation, and eveiy death of a King, every Gaudium, 
and every Luctus, University-verses, in as many languages as 
can be acquired. I Would have the world to be thus told, 
“ Here is a school where every thing may be learnt.” ’ 

Having set out next day on a visit to the Earl of Pembroke, 
at Wilton^, and to my friend, Mr. Temple'*, at Mamhead, in 
Devonshire, and not having returned to town till the second of 
May, I did not see Dr. Johnson for a considerable time, and 
during the remaining part of my stay in London, kept very 


he would kill Sir Roger; being of 
opinion that they were born for one 
another, and that any other hand 
would do him wrong.’ 

‘ ‘ It may be doubted whether 
Addison ever filled up his original 
delineation. He describes his knight 
as having his imagination somewhat 
warped ; but of this perversion he has 
made very little use.’ Johnson’s 
Works, vii. 431. 

” ‘ The papers left in the closet of 
Tieresc supplied his heirs with a 
whole winter’s fuel.’ The Idler, No. 
65. ‘A chamber in his house was 
filled with letters from’ the most 
eminent scholars of the age. The 
learned in Europe had addressed 
Pieresc in their difficulties, who was 
hence called “the attorney-general 


of the republic of letters.” The nig¬ 
gardly niece, though entreated to 
permit them to be published, pre¬ 
ferred to use these learned epistles oc¬ 
casionally to lighther fires.’ D’Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literattire, i. 59. 

^ Boswellwasaccompanied by Paoli. 
To Justify his visit to London, he said: 
—‘I think it is also for my interest, as 
in time I may get something. Lord 
Pembroke was veiy obliging to me 
when he was in Scotland, and has 
corresponded with me since. I have 
hopes from him.’ Letters of Boswell, 
pp. 183, 189, and fast, iii. 122, 
note 2. Horace Walpole described 
Lord Pembroke in 1764 as ‘ a young 
profligate.’ Memoirs of the Reign of 
George III, i, 41$. 

" Page 316. Boswell. 

imperfect 
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imperfect notes of his conversation, which had I according to 
my usual custom written out at large soon after the time, much 
might have been preserved, which is now irretrievably lost. I 
can now only record some particular scenes, and a few frag¬ 
ments of his memorabilia. But .to make some amends for my 
relaxation of diligence in one respect, I have to present my 
readers with arguments upon two law cases, with which he 
favoured me. 

On Saturday, the sixth of May, we dined by ourselves at the 
Mitre, and he dictated to me what follows, to obviate the 
complaint already mentionedwhich had been made in the 
form of an action in the Court of Session, by Dr. Memis, of 
Aberdeen, that in the same translation of a charter in which 
physicians were mentioned, he was called Doctor of Medicine. 

‘There are but two reasons for which a physician can decline the 
title of Doctor of Medicine, because he supposes himself disgraced by 
the doctorship, or supposes the doctorship disgraced by himself. To 
be disgraced by a title which he shares in common with every illustrious 
name of his profession, with Boerhaave, with Arbuthnot, and with 
Cullen, can surely diminish no man’s reputation. It is, I suppose, to 
the doctorate, from which heslrrinks, that he owes his right of practising 
physick. A doctor of Medicine is a physician under the protection of 
the laws, and by the stamp of authority. The physician, who is not a 
Doctor, usurps a profession, and is authorised only by himself to decide 
upon health and sickness, and life and death. That this gentleman is 
■a Doctor, his diploma makes evident; a diploma not obtruded upon 
him, but obtained by solicitation, and for which fees were paid. With 
what countenance any man can refuse the title which he has either 
begged or bought, is not easily discovered. 

‘ All verbal injury must comprise in it either some false position, or 
some unnecessary declaration of defamatory truth. That in calling him 
Doctor, a false appellation was given him, he himself will not pretend, 
who at the same time that he complains of the title, would be offended 
if we supposed him to be not a Doctor. If the title of Doctor be a 
defamatory truth, it is time to dissolve our colleges; for why should the 
publick give salaries to men whose approbation is reproach ? It may 
likewise deserve the notice of the publick to consider what help can be 
given to the professors of physick, who all share with this unhappy 
gentleman the ignominious appellation, and of whom the very boys in 
the street are not afraid to say. There goes the Doctor. 

' Page 291. Boswell. 


‘What 



‘What is implied by live term Doetor is well known. It distinguishes 
him to whom it is granted, us a man who has attained such knowledge 
of his profession as ([ualifies liim to instruct others. A Doctor of Laws 
is a man who can form lawyers by liis iirecepts. A Doctor of Medicine 
is a man who can teaidi the art of curing diseases. 'I'hero is an old 
axiom which no man has yet thought fit to deny, Nil tint quod non 
habet. Upon this principle to bo Doctor implies skill, for nemo docet 
quod non didieit. In Lngland, whoever practises physick, not being a 
Doctor, must practise by a licence; hut the doctorate conveys a licence 
in itself. 

‘ J!y what accident it happened that he and tlie other physicians were 
mentioned in dilferent terms, where the terms ihemselvcs were eejuiva- 
Icnl, or where in elTecL that which was applied to him was the most 
honourable, perhaps tliey who wrote the paper cannot now remember. 
Had they expected a lawsuit to have been the consetjucncc of such 
petty variation, I hope they would have avoided it'. Hut, probably, as 
they meant no ill, they susiiec'ted no danger, and, therefore, consulted 
only what appeared to them propriety or convenience.’ 

A few days aftcrvvard.s I consulted him upon a cause, Art A vw// 
and others against Alexander and others, which had been de¬ 
cided by a casting vote in tlie Court of Se.ssion, determining 
that the Cortioration of Stirling was corruiit, anti setting a.sido 
llic election of some of tlieir ofl'iecrs, because it was iiroved that 
three of the leading men whti influenced Lite majority had 
entered into an unjustifiable compact, of which, Imwever, tlie 
majority were ignorant, I ft; diclatetl to me, after a little con¬ 
sideration, the following .sentences ipion tlie .subject: - 

‘'riiKUK is a difference lietwecii majority and siiperiorily; majority is 
applied to luimher, and superiority to power; and power, like many 
other things, is to be estimated non numcro sed fiondere. Now though 
the greater number is not corrupt, the greater weight is corrupt, so that 
corruption predominates in tlie horough, taken eollerlively, though, per¬ 
haps, taken numerieaHy, the greater part may lie iiiicorrupt. That 
borough, which is so conaliluted as to act corruptly, is in the eye of 
reason corrupt, whether it he Ity the uncontrolublu power of a few, or 
by an accidental pravity of the multitude. 'I’hc olijection, in which 
is urged the injustice of making the innocent aiiflrer with the guilty, la an 
objection not only against society, luit !igain.st the possibility of society. 

‘ Injustice to Dr. Memis, though the variation very earnestly, before 
I was against him as an Advocate, I tlie translation was printed off. Bob- 
riiiist mention, that he objected to wici.u 


All 




All societies, great and small, subsist upon this condition ; that as the 
individuals derive advantages from union, they may likewise suffer in¬ 
conveniences ; that as those who do nothing, and sometimes those 
who do ill, will have the honours and emoluments of general virtue 
and general prosperity, so those likewise who do nothing, or perhaps 
do well, must be involved in the consequences of predominant 
corruption.* 

This in my opinion was a very nice case; but the decision 
was affirmed in the House of Lords. 

On Monday, May-8, we went together and visited the man¬ 
sions of Bedlam'. I had been informed that he had once been 
there before with Mr. Wedderburne, (now Lord Loughborough,) 
Mr. Murphy, and Mr. Foote; and I had heard Foote give a very 
entertaining account of Johnson’s happening to have his atten¬ 
tion arrested by a man who was very furious, and who, while 
beating his straws supposed it was William Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, whom he was punishing for his cruelties in Scotland, in 


* Mr. Croker quotes The World of 
June 7, I7S3, where a Londoner, ‘to 
gratify the curiosity of a country 
friend, accompanied him. in Easter 
week to BecUam. To my great sur¬ 
prise,’ he writes, ‘ I found a hundred 
people, at least, who, having paid 
their twopence apiece, were suffered 
unattended to run rioting up and 
down the wards making sport of 
the miserable inhabitants. I saw 
them in a loud laugh of triumph at 
the ravings they had occasioned.’ 
Young {Universal Passion, Sat. v.) 
describes Britannia’s daughters 
‘As unreserved and beauteous as 
the sun, 

Through every sign of vanity they 
run; 

Assemblies, parks, coarse feasts in 
city halls, 

Lectures and trials, plays, com¬ 
mittees, balls ; 

Wells, Bedlams, e.xccutions, Smith- 
field scenes, 

And fortune-tellers’ caves, and lions’ 
dens.’ 


In 1749, Williajn Hutton walked 
from Nottingham to London, passed 
three days there in looking about, 
and returned on foot. The wliole 
journey cost him ten shillings and 
eight-pence. He says :—*1 wished 
to see a number of curiosities, but my 
shallow pocket forbade. One penny 
to see Bedlam was all 1 could spare! 
Hutton’s pp. 71, 74. Richardson 
{Familiar Letters, No. 153) makes a 
young lady describe her visit to 
Bedlam :—‘ The distempered fancies 
of the miserable patients most unac¬ 
countably provoked mirth and loud 
laughter; nay,so shamefully inhuman 
were some, among whom (I am sorry 
to say it) were several of my own sex, 
as to endeavour to provoke the 
patients into rage to make them 
sport.’ 

’ In the Life of Dryden {Works, 
vii. 304), Jolmson writes :Virgil 
would have been too hasty if he had 
condemned him [Statius] to straw 
for one sounding line.’ In Humphry 
Clinker (Letter of June Jto), Mr. 



accompanied him home, and dined and drank tea with him. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours^, distinguished for knowing 
an uncommon variety of miscellaneous articles both in anti¬ 
quities and polite literature, he observed, ‘You know. Sir, he 
runs about with little weight upon his mind.' And talking of 
another very ingenious gentleman^, who from the warmth of 
his temper was at variance with many of his acquaintance, and 
wished to avoid them, he said, ‘Sir, he leads the life of an 
outlaw.’ 

On Friday, May la*, as he had been so good as to assign 


Bramble says to Clinker :—‘ The 
sooner you lose your senses entirely 
the better for yourself and the com¬ 
munity. In that case, some charit¬ 
able person might provide you with 
a dark room and clean straw in 
Bedlam.’ Churchill, in Independence 
(Poems, ii. 307), writes :— 

‘ To Bethicm with him.—give him 
whips and straw. 

I’m very sensible he’s mad in law.’ 

’ My very honourable friend Gene¬ 
ral Sir George Howard, who served 
in the Duke of Cumberland's army, 
has assured me that the cruelties 
were not imputable to his Royal 
Highness. Boswell. Plorace Wal¬ 
pole shews the Duke’s cruelty to his 
own soldiers. ‘ In the late rebellion 
some recruits had been raised under 
a positive engagement of dismission 
at the end of three years. When the 
term was expired they thought them¬ 
selves at liberty, and some of them 
quitted the corps. The Duke ordered 
them to be tried as deserters, and not 
having received a legal discharge, 
they were condemned. Nothing 
could mollify him; two were executed.’ 
Memoirs of the Reign of George II, 
ii. S 03 . 

“ It has been suggested that this is 
Dr. Percy (see post, April 33, 1778), 
but Percy was more than ‘ an ac¬ 
quaintance of ours,’ he was a friend. 


^ Very likely Mr. Steevens. See 
post, April 13, 1778, and May 15^- 
1784., 

On this day Johnson wrote to 
Mrs. Thrale :—‘ Boswell has made 
me promise not to go to Oxford till 
he leaves London; I had no great 
reason for haste, and therefore might 
as well gratify a friend. I am always 
proud and pleased to have my com¬ 
pany desired. Boswell would have 
thought my absence a loss, and I 
know not who else would have con¬ 
sidered my presence as profit. He 
has entered himself at the Temple, 
and I joined in his bond. He is to 
plead before the Lords, and hopes 
very nearly to gain the cost of his 
journey. He lives much with his 
friend Paoli.’ Piozzi Letters, i. 216. 
Boswell wrote to Temple on June 6 : 
—‘For the last fortniglit that I was 
in London I lay at Paoli’s house, and 
had the command of his coach.... I 
felt more dignity when I had several 
servants at my devotion, a large 
apartment, and the convenience and 
state of a coach. I recollected that 
this dignity in London was honour¬ 
ably acquired by my travels abroad, 
and my pen after I came home, so I 
could enjoy it with my own approba¬ 
tion.’ Letters of Boswell, p. 200. A 
year later he records, that hence¬ 
forth, while in London, he was Paoli’s 

me 













me a room in his house, where I might sleep occasionally, when 
I happened to sit with him to a late hour, I took possession of 
it this night, found every thing in excellent order, and was 
attended by honest Francis with a most civil assiduity. I asked 
Johnson whether I might go to a consultation with another 
lawyer upon Sunday, as that appeared to me to be doing work 
as much in my way, as if an artisan should work on the day 
appropriated for religious rest. JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, when 
you are of consequence enough to oppose the practice of con¬ 
sulting upon Sunday, you should do it; but you may go now. 
It is not criminal, though it is not what one should do, who is 
anxious for the preservation and increase of piety, to which a 
peculiar observance of Sunday is a great help. The distinction 
js clear between what is of moral and what is of ritual 
obligation.’ 

On Saturday, May 13, I breakfasted with him by invitation, 
accompanied by Mr. Andrew Crosbie', a Scotch Advocate, whom 
he had seen at Edinburgh, and the Hon. Colonel (now General) 
Edward Stopford, brother to Lord Courtown, who was desirous 
of being introduced to him. His tea and rolls and butter, and 
whole breakfast apparatus were all in such decorum, and his 
behaviour was so courteous, that Colonel Stopford was quite 
surprised, and wondered at his having heard so much said of 
Johnson’s-slovenliness and roughness. I have preserved nothing 
of what passed, except that Crosbie pleased him much by talk¬ 
ing learnedly of alchymy, as to which Johnson was not a positive 
-unbeliever, but rather delighted in considering what progress 
had actually been made in the transmutation of metals, what 
near approaches there had been to the making of gold; and 


constant guest till he had a house of 
his own there {post, iii. 34). 

‘ Lord Stowell told Mr. Croker 
that, among the Scottish literati, Mr. 
Crosbie was the only man who was 
disposed to stand up (as the phrase 
is) to Johnson. Croker’s Boswell, 
p. 270. It is said that he was the 
original of Mr. Counsellor Pleydell 
in Scott’s novel of Guy Manner- 
ing. Dr. A. Carlyle {Autobiography, 
p. 420) says of ‘ the famous club 


called The Poker,’ which was founded 
in Edinburgh in 1762 :—‘ In a laugh¬ 
ing humour, Andrew Crosbie was 
chosen Assassin, in case any officer 
of that sort should be needed ; but 
David Hume was added as his As¬ 
sessor, without whose assent nothing 
should be done, so that between plus 
and minus there was likely to be no 
bloodshed.’ See Boswell’s Hebrides, 
Aug. 16, 1773. 


told 
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us that it was affirmed, that a person in the Russian 
. ^^^inions had discovered the secret, but died without revealing 
* imagining it would be prejudicial to society. He added, 

- it was not impossible but it might in time be generally 


't'lown. 


It being asked whether it was reasonable for a man to be 
at another whom a woman had preferred to him;— 
J Oi-x]sfsoN. ‘I do not see, Sir, that it is reasonable for a man 
tie angry at another, whom a woman has preferred to him : 
^ngry he is, no doubt; and he is loath to be angry at 
I'iirtiself.’ 


liefore setting out for Scotland on the a3rd I was frequently 
l^iis company at different places, but during this period have 
recorded only two remarks; one concerning Garrick: ‘He has 
Latin enough. He finds out the Latin by the meaning 
ra-ttier than the meaning by the Latin And another con- 
Cd-ning writers of travels, who, he observed, ‘were more defective 
.■tlx.an any other writers V 


* l-I e left on the 22nd. ‘ Boswell,’ 

wrote Johnson to Mrs. Thrale on 
3 Vrn.y 22, ‘went away at two this 
*rioming. He got two and forty 
gfuineas in fees while he was here. 
I-X e lias, by his wife’s persuasion and 
111ilie, taken down a present for his 
naotlaer-in-law.’ [? Step-mother, with 
wliom he was always on bad terms ; 

iii. 95, note i.] Piozzi Let- 
i, 2ig, Boswell, the evening 
of • tire same day, wrote to Temple 
from. Grantham;—‘I have now eat 
(sic) a Term’s Commons in the Inner 
Temple. You cannot imagine what 
satisfaction I had in the form and 
ceremony of the Hall. . . . After 
iDreakfasting with Paoli, and worship- 
pir»gr ai-t St. Paul's, I dined t6te-h-t6te. 
vvitli. JTiy charming Mrs. Stuart. 'We 
tallced. with unreserved freedom, as 
vve Had nothing to fear; we were 

upon honour—not deep, 

■ Hut - feeling; we were pious; we 
jXro-nH tea, and bid each other adieu 
n.s finely as romance paints. She is 


my wife’s dearest friend ; so you see 
how beautiful our intimacy is. I 
then went to Mr. Johnson’s, and he 
accompanied me to Dilly’s, where we 
supped; and then he went with me 
to the inn in Holborn, where the 
Newcastle Fly sets out; we were 
warmly affectionate. He is to buy 
for me a chest of books, of his choos¬ 
ing, off stalls, and I am to read more 
and drink less; that was his counsel.’ 
Letters of Boswell, p. 196. 

’ Yet Gilbert Walmslcy had called 
him in his youth ‘ a good scholar.’ 
Garrick Corres. i. i ; and Boswell 
wrote to him :—‘ Mr. Johnson is 
ready to bruise any one who calls in 
question your classical knowledge, 
and your happy application of it.' Jb. 
p. 622. 

^ ‘ Those whose lot it is to ramble 
can seldom write, and those who 
know how to write very seldom 
ramble.’ Johnson to Mrs. Thrale. 
Pioszi Letters, i. 32. See post, April 
17, 1778. 


I passed 
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Johnsons Imigh, 

I passed many hours with him on the 17th', of which I find all 
my memorial is, ‘much laughing.’ It should seem he had that 
day been in a humour for jocularity and merriment, and upon 
such occasions I never knew a man laugh more heartily. We 
may suppose, that the high relish of a state so different from his 
habitual gloom, produced more than ordinaiy exertions of that 
distinguishing faculty of man, which has puzzled philosophers 
so much to explain Johnson’s laugh was as remarkable as 
any circumstance in his manner. It was a kind of good 
humoured growl. Tom Davies described it drolly enough: 


‘ He laughs like a rhinoceros. 

‘ A letter from Boswell to Temple 
on this day helps to fill up the gap in 
his journal:—‘ It gives me acute pain 
that I have not written more to you 
since we parted last j but I have been 
like a skiff in the sea, driven about by 
a multiplicity of waves. I am now at 
Mr, Thrale’s villa, at Streatham, a de¬ 
lightful spot. Dr. Johnson is here too. 

I came yesterday to dinner, and this 
morning Dr. Johnson and I return to 
London, and I go with Mr. Beauclerk 
to see his elegant villa arid library, 
worth ;£3 ooo, at Muswell Hill, and 
return and dine with him. I hope 
Dr. Johnson will dine with us. I am 
in that dissipated state of mind that 
I absolutely cannot write ; I at least 
imagine so. But while I glow with 
gaiety, I feel friendship for you, nay, 
admiration of some of your qualities, 
as strong as you could wish. My 
excellent friend, let us ever cultivate 
that mutual regard which, as it has 
lasted till now, will, I trust, never fail. 
On Saturday last I dined with John 
Wilkes and his daughter, and nobody 
else, at the Mansion-House ; it was a 
most pleasant scene. I had that day 
breakfasted with Dr. Johnson. I 
drank tea with Lord Bute’s daughter- 
in-law, and I supped with Miss Bos¬ 
well. What variety 1 Mr. Johnson 
went with me to Beauclerk’s villa, 
Beauclerk having been ill; it is de¬ 


lightful, just at Highgate. He has one 
of the most numerous and splendid 
private libraries that I ever saw; 
green-houses, hot-houses, observa¬ 
tory, laboratory for chemical experi¬ 
ments, in short, everything princely. 
Wc dined with him at his box at 
the Adelphi. I have promised to 
Dr. Johnson to read when I get to 
Scotland, and to keep an account 
of what I read ; I shall let you know 
how I go on. My mind must be 
nourished.’ Letters of Boswell, pp. 
193 - 5 - 

” Swift did not laugh. ‘ He had a 
countenance sour and severe, which 
he seldom softened by any appear¬ 
ance of gaiety. He stubbornly re¬ 
sisted any tendency to laughter.’ 
Johnson’s Works, viii. 232. Neither 
did Pope laugh. ‘ By no merriment, 
either of others or his own, was he 
ever seen excited to laughter,’ Ib, 
p. 312. Lord Chesterfield wrote 
(Letters i. 329)* How low and un¬ 
becoming a thing laughter is. I am 
sure that since I have had the full 
use of my reason nobody has ever 
heard me laugh.’ Mrs. Piozsi records 
(Atiec. p. 298) that ‘Dr. Johnson used 
to say “that the size of a man’s 
understanding might always be justly 
measured by his mirth and his 
own was never contemptible.’ 


‘To 
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‘To Bennet Langton, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ I have an old amanuensis ‘ in great distress. I have given what 
I think I can give, and begged till I cannot tell where to beg again. I 
put into his hands this morning four guineas. If you could collect 
three guineas more, it would clear him from his present difficulty. 

‘ I am. Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ May 21, 1775 -’ 


‘To James Boswele, Esq. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘I make no doubt but you are now safely lodged in your own 
habitation, and have told all your adventures to Mrs. Boswell and Miss 
Veronica. Pray teach Veronica to love me. Bid her not mind 
mamma. 

‘ Mrs. Thrale has taken cold, and been very much disordered, but I 
hope' is grown well. Mr. Langton went yesterday to Lincolnshire, and 
has invited Nicolaida’’ to follow him. Beauclerk talks of going to 
Bath. I am to set out on Monday; so there is nothing but 
dispersion. 

‘ I have returned Lord Hailes’s entertaining sheets but must stay till 
I come back for more, because it will be inconvenient to send them 
after me in my vagrant state. 


‘ The day before he wrote to Mrs. 
Thrale :—‘ Peyton and Macbean 
[ante,\. 187] are both starving, and 
I cannot keep them.’ Piosai Letters, 
i. 218. On April i, 1776, he wrote :— 
‘ Poor Peyton expired this morning. 
He probably, during many years for 
which he sat starving by the bed of 
a wife, not only useless but almost 
motionless, condemned by poverty to 
personal attendance, and by the neces¬ 
sity of such attendance chained down 
to poverty—he probably thought often 
how lightly he should tread the path 
of life without his burthen. Of this 
thought the admission was unavoid¬ 
able, and the indulgence might be 
forgiven to frailty and distress. His 
wife died at last, and before she was 
buried he was seized by a fever, and 


is now going to the grave. Such 
miscarriages when they happen to 
those on whom many eyes are fixed, 
fill histories and tragedies ; and tears 
have been shed for the sufferings, and 
wonder excited by the fortitude of 
those who neither did nor suffered 
more than Peyton.’ /A 312. Baretti, 
in a marginal note on Piozzi Letters, 
i. 2ig,writes;—‘Peyton was afool and 
a drunkard. I never saw so nauseous 
a fellovv.’ But Baretti was a harsh 
judge. 

’ A learned Greek. Boswell. 

‘ He was a nephew of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, and had fled from 
some massacre of the Greeks.’ 
Johnstone’s Life of. Parr, i. 84. 

” See ante, p. 278. 


‘ I promised 
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‘ I promised Mrs. Macaulay * that I would try to serve her son at 
Oxford. I have not forgotten it, nor am unwilling to perforin it. If 
they desire to give him an English education, it should be considered 
whether they cannot send him for a year or two to an English school. 
If he comes immediately from Scotland, he can make no figure in our 
Universities. The schools in the north, I believe, are cheap; and, 
when I was a young man, were eminently good. 

‘ There are two little books published by the Foulis Telemachus 
and Collins’s Poems, each a shilling: I would be glad to have them. 

‘ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, though she does not love 
me. You see what perverse things ladies are, and how little fit to be 
trusted with feudal estates. When she mends and loves me, there may 
be more hope of her daughters. 

‘I will not send compliments to my friends by name, because I 
would be loath to leave any out in the enumeration. Tell them, as you 
see them, how well I speak of Scotch politeness, and Scotch hospitality, 
and Scotch beauty, and of every thing Scotch, but Scotch oat-cakes, and 
Scotch prejudices. 

‘ Let me know the answer of Rasay and the decision relating to Sir 
Allan 

‘ I am, my dearest Sir, with great affection, 

‘Your most obliged, and 
‘ Most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ May 27, 1775.’ 

After my return to Scotland, I wrote three letters to him, 
from which I extract the following passages :— 

‘ I have seen Lord Hailes since I came down. He thinks it wonderful 
that you are pleased to take so much pains in revising his Anna/s. I 
told him that you said you were well rewarded by the entertainment 
which you had in reading them.’ 

‘ There has been a numerous flight of Hebrideans in Edinburgh this 
summer, whom I have been happy to entertain at my house. Mr. 
Donald Macqueen ^ and Lord Monboddo supped with me one evening. 


’ Wife of the Rev. Mr. Kenneth 
Macaulay, authour of The History 
of St. Kilda. Boswell. See Bos¬ 
well’s Hebrides, Aug. 28, 1773. 

’ ‘The Elzevirs of Glasgow,’ as 
Boswell called them. {Hebrides, Oct. 

29.) . 

^ See in Boswell’s Hebrides, John¬ 
son’s letter of May 6, 1775. 


■' A law-suit carried on by Sir Allan 
Maclean, Chief of his Clan, to recover 
certain parts of his family estates 
from the Duke of Argyle. Bos¬ 
well. 

^ A very learned minister in the 
Isle of Sky, whom both Dr. Johnson 
and I have mentioned with regard. 
Boswell. Boswell’s Hebrides, Sept. 

They 
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Boswell’s mind somewhat dark. 


0 
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They joined in controverting your proposition, that the Gaelick of the 
Highlands and Isles of Scotland was not written till of late.’ 

‘ My mind has been somewhat dark this summer I have need of 
your warming and vivifying rays \ and I hope I shall have them 
frequently. I am going to pass some time with my father at 
Auchinleck.’ 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ I am returned from the annual ramble into the middle counties’^, 


3, 1773, and Johnson’s Works, ix. 54. 
Johnson in another passage, (fi. p. 

115), speaks of him as ‘ a very learned 
minister. He wished me to be de¬ 
ceived [as regards Ossian] for the 
honour of his country ; but would 
not directly and formally deceive me.’ 
Johnson told him this to his face. 
Boswell’s Hebrides, Sept. 22. His 
credulity is shewn by the belief be 
held, that the name of a place called 
Ainnit in Sky was the same as the 
Anaitidis delubruin in Lydia. Ib. 
Sept. 17. 

‘ This darkness is seen in his letters. 
He wrote ‘June 3, 1775. It required 
some philosophy to bear the change 
from England to Scotland. The un- 
pleasing tone, the rude familiarity, 
the barren conversation of those 
whom I found here, in comparison 
with what I had left, really hurt my 
feelings .. . The General Assembly 
is sitting, and I practise at its Bar. 
There is de facto something low and 
coarse in such employment, though 
on paper it is a Court of Supreme 
Judicature ; but guineas must be 
had... Do you know it requires more 
than ordinary spirit to do what I am 
to do this very morning : I am to go 
to the General Assembly and arraign 
a judgement pronounced last year by 
Dr. Robertson, John Home, and a 
good many more of them, and they 
are to appear on the other side. To 
speak well, when I despise both the 
cause and the Judges, is difficult: 
but I believe I shall do wonderfully. 
I look forward with aversion to the 


little, dull labours of the Court of 
Sessions. You see. Temple, I have 
my troubles as well as you have. 
My promise under the venerable yew 
has kept me sober.’ Letters of Bos¬ 
well, p. 198. On June 19, he is 
‘ vexed to think myself a coarse 
labourer in an obscure corner... Mr. 
Hume says there will in all prob¬ 
ability be a change of the Ministry 
soon, which he regrets. Oh, Temple, 
while they change so often, how does 
one feel an ambition to have a share 
in the great department 1 . . . My 
father is most unhappily dissatisfied 
with me. He harps on my going 
over Scotland with a brute (think how 
shockingly erroneous I) and wander¬ 
ing (or some such phrase) to London!’ 
Ib. p. 201. ‘Aug. 12. I have had a 
pretty severe return this summer of 
that melancholy, or hypochondria, 
which is inherent in my constitution. 

. . . While afflicted with melancholy, 
all the doubts which have ever dis¬ 
turbed thinking men come upon me. 
I awake in the night dreading an¬ 
nihilation, or being thrown into some 
horrible state of being.’ He re¬ 
counts a complimentaiy letter he had 
received from Lord Mayor Wilkes, 
and continues :—‘ Tell me, my dear 
Temple, if a man who receives so 
many marks of more than ordinary 
consideration can be satisfied to 
dntdge in an obscure comer, where 
the manners of the people are dis¬ 
agreeable to him.’ Jb. p. 209. 

° He was absent from the end of 
May till some time in August. He 
Having 



Having seen nothing I had not seen before, I have nothing to relate. 
Time has left that part of the island few antiquities ; and commerce has 
left the people no singularities. I was glad to go abroad, and, per¬ 
haps, glad to come home; which is, in other words, I was, I am afraid, 
weary of being at home, and weary of being abroad. Is not this the 
state of life ? But, if we confess this weariness, let us not lament it, 
for all the wise and all the good .say, that we may cure it. 

‘ For the black fumes which rise in your mind, I can prescribe 
nothing but that you disperse them by honest business or innocent 
pleasure, and by reading, sometimes easy and sometimes serious. 
Change of place is useful; and I hope that your residence at Auchinleck 
will have many good effects ^, ****** 

‘ That I should have given pain to Rasay, I am sincerely sorry; and am 


wrote from Oxford on Juno 1 :— 
'Don’t suppose that I live here as 
we live at Streatham. I went this 
morning to the chapel at Pioszi 
Letters., i. 223. He was the guest of 
Mr. Coulson, a Fellow of University 
College. On June 6, he wrote ;— 
' Such is the uncertainty of all hu¬ 
man things that Mr. Coulson has 
quarrelled with me. He says I raise 
the laugh upon him, and he is an in¬ 
dependent man, and all he has is his 
own, and he is not used to such 
things.’ Lb. p. 226. An eye-witness 
told Mr. Croker that ‘ Coulson was 
going out on a country living, and 
talking of it with the same pomp as 
to Lord Stowell.’ [He had expressed 
to him his doubts whether, after living 
so long in the great world, he might 
not grow weary of the comparative 
retirement of a country parish. 
Croker’s Boswell, p. 425.] Johnson 
chose to imagine his becoming an 
archdeacon, and made himself merry 
at Coulson’s expense. At last they 
got to warm words, and Johnson con¬ 
cluded the debate by exclaiming em¬ 
phatically—‘ Sir, having meant you 
no ofTenco, I will make you no 
apology.’ Ib. p. 45S. The quarrel 
was made up, for the next day he 
wrote :—‘ Coulson and I are pretty 
well again.’ Piozzi Letters, i> 229. 


* Boswell wrote to Temple on Sept. 
2 :—‘ It is hardly credible how diffi¬ 
cult it is for a man of my sensibility 
to support existence in the family 
where 1 now am. My father, whom 
1 really both respect and affectionate 
(if that is a word, for it is a different 
feeling from that which is expressed 
by love, which I can say of you from 
my soul), is so different from me. 
We divaricate so much, as Dr. John¬ 
son said, that 1 am often hurt when, 
1 dare say, he means no harm : and 
he has a method of treating me which 
makes me feel myself like a timid boy, 
which to Boswell (comprehending all 
that my character does in my own 
imagination and in that of a wonder¬ 
ful number of mankind) is intolerable. 
His wife too, whom in my conscience 
1 cannot condemn for any capital bad 
quality, is so narrow-minded, and, I 
don’t know how, so set upon keeping 
him under her own management, and 
so suspicious and so sourishly tem¬ 
pered that it requires the utmost exer¬ 
tion of practical philosophy to keep 
myself quiet. I however have done 
so all this week to admiration : nay, I 
have appeared good-humoured ; but 
it has cost me drinking a considerable 
quantity of strong beer to dull my 
faculties.’ Letters of Boswell, p. 

21S- 


therefore 


therefore very much pleased that he is no longer uneasy. He still thinks 
that I have represented him as personally giving up the Chieftainship. I 
meant only that it was no longer contested between the two houses, and 
supposed it settled, perhaps, by the cession of some remote generation, 
in the house of Dunvegan. I am sorry the advertisement was not 
continued for three or four times in the imper. 

‘That Lord Monboddo and Mr. Macqueen should controvert a 
position contrary to the imaginary interest of literary or national 
prejudice, might be easily imagined; but of a standing fact there 
ought to be no controversy : If there are men with tails, catch an homo 
taudatus \ if there was writing of old in the Highlands or Hebrides, in 
the Erse language, produce the manuscripts. Where men write, they 
will write to one another, and some of their letters, in families studious 
of their ancestry, will be kept. In Wales there are many manuscripts. 

‘ I have now three parcels of Lord Hailes’s history, which I purpose 
to return all the next week; that his respect for my little observations 
should keep his work in suspense, makes one of the evils of my 
journey. It is in our language, I think, a new mode of history, which 
tells all that is wanted, and, I suppose, all that is known, without 
laboured splendour of language, or affected subtilty of conjecture. 
The exactness of his dates raises my wonder. He seems to have the 
closeness of Henault' without his constraint. 

‘Mrs. Thrale was so entertained with your Journal^, that she 
almost read herself blind. She has a great regard for you. 

‘Of Mrs. Boswell, though she knows in her heart that she does not 
love me, I am always glad to hear any good, and hope that she and the 
little dear ladies will have neither sickness nor any other alTliction. 
But she knows that she does not care what becomes of me, and for 
that she may be sure that I think her very much to blame. 

‘Never, my dear Sir, do you take it into your head to think that I 

‘ Voltaire wrote of Hinault’s, merry piece? There is much in it 
Ahrdgd da PHistoire de la France :— about poor me.’ Piozzi Leiiers^ i. 
‘ II a dtd dans I’histoire ce que Fonte- 220. ‘June ii, 1775. You never told 
nelle a dtd dans la philosophic. II me, and I omitted to inquire, how 
I’a rendue famili^re.’ Voltaire’s you were entertained by Boswell’s 
Worhs, xvii. gg. With a quotation Journal, One would think the man 
from Hdnault, Carlyle begins his had been hired to be a spy upon me, 
French Revolution. He was very diligent, and caught 

“ My Journal oj a Tour to the opportunities of writing from time to 
Hebrides, which that lady read in time.’ Ib, p. 233. I suspect that the 
the original manuscript. BoswELL. words I have marked by italics are 
Johnson wrote to Mrs. Thrale, ‘May not Johnson’s, but are Mrs. Piozzi’s 
32 , 177s :—I am not sorry that you Interpolation, 
read V>q's.\vOX% Jatirnal. Is it not a 


do 
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do not love you; you may settle yourself in full confidence both of my 
love and my esteem; I love you as a kind man, I value you as a 
worthy man, and hope in time to reverence you as a man of exemplary 
piety. I hold you, as Hamlet has it, ‘ in my heart of hearts and 
therefore, it is little to say, that I am, Sir, 

‘ Your affectionate humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘London, Aug. 27, 1775.’ 

To THE Same. 

‘ Sir, 

‘ If in these papers there is little alteration attempted, do not 
suppose me negligent. I have read them perhaps more closely than 
the rest ; but I find nothing worthy of an objection. 

‘ Write to me soon, and write often, and tell me all your honest 
heart. 

‘ I am Sir, 

‘ Yours affectionately, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ • 

‘Aug. 30, 1775.’ 

To THE Same. 

‘ My dear Sir, 

‘ I now write to you, lest in some of your freaks and humours you 
should fancy yourself neglected. Such fancies I must entreat you 
never to admit, at least never to indulge: for my regard for you is so 
radicated and fixed, that it is become part of my mind, and cannot be 
effaced but by some cause uncommonly violent; therefore, whether I 
write or not, set your thoughts at rest. I now write to tell you that 
I shall not very soon write again, for I am to set out to-morrow on 
another journey. 

* :fc )i( 

‘ Your friends are all well at Streatham, and in Leicester-fields 
Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, if she is in good humour 
with me. 

‘ I am. Sir, &c. 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ September 14, 1775.’ 

What he mentions in such light terms as, ‘ I am to set out 
to-morrow on another journey,’ I soon afterwards discovered 
was no less than a tour to France with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. 

' ‘ In my heart of heart! Hamlet, Annals of Scotland. BOSWELL, 
act iii. sc. 2. ^ Where Sir Joshua Reynolds lived. 

“ Another parcel of Lord Hailes’s BOSWELL. 


This 
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This was the only time in his life that he went upon the 
Continent. 

‘To Mr. Robert Levet. 

‘Sept. 181775. 

Calais. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘We are here in France, after a very pleasing passage of no more 
than six hours. I know not when I shall write again, and therefore I 
write now, though you cannot suppose that I have much to say. You 
have seen France yourself From this place we are going to Rouen, 
and from Rouen to Paris, where Mr. Thrale designs to stay about five 
or six weeks. We have a regular recommendation to the English 
resident, so we shall not be taken for vagabonds. We think to go one 
way and return another, and for [?see] as much as we can. I will try to 
speak a little French ^; I tried hitherto but little, but I spoke sometimes. 
If I heard better, I suppose I should learn faster. I am, Sir, 

‘ Your humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 


To THE Same. 

‘Paris, Oct. 22, 1775. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘We are still here, commonly very busy in looking about us. We 
have been to-day at Versailles. You have seen it, and I shall not 
describe it. We came yesterday from Fontainbleau, where the Court 
is now. We went to see the King and Queen at dinner, and the 
Queen was so impressed by Miss that she sent one of the Gentlemen 
to enquire who she was. I find all true that you have ever told me 
of Paris. Mr. Thrale is very liberal, and keeps us two coaches, and 
a very fine table; but I think our cookery very bad ^ Mrs. Thrale 
got into a convent of English nuns, and I talked with her through the 
grate, and I am very kindly used by the English Benedictine friars. 
But upon the whole I cannot make much acquaintance here; and 
though the churches, palace.s, and some private houses are very 
magnificent, there is no very great pleasure after having seen many, in 


’ Johnson’s birthday. In Pr, and 
Med. p. 143, is a prayer which was, 
he writes, ‘ composed at Calais in a 
sleepless night, and used before the 
morn at N6tre Dame.’ 

“ See ante, i. 243, note 3. 

^ ‘ While J ohnson was in Franee, 
he was generally veiy resolute in 
speaking Latin.’ Post, under Nov. 
12, 1775 - 

VOL. ir. C 


' Miss Thrale. Boswell. 

® In his Journal he records ‘their 
meals arc gross' {Josl, Oct, 10)., We 
may doubt therefore Mrs, Piozzi’s 
statement that he said of the French : 
‘ They have few sentiments, but they 
express them neatly ; they have little 
meat too, but they dress it well.’ 
Piozzi’s Aiuc. p. 102, 

c 


seeing 





seeing more; at least the pleasure, whatever it be, must some time 
have an end, and we are beginning to think when we shall come home. 
Mr. Thrale calculates that, as we left Streathnm on the fifteenth of 
September, we shall see it again about the fifteenth of November. 

‘ I think I had not been on this side of the sea. five days before I 
found a sensible improvement in my health. I ran a race in the rain 
this day, and beat Baretti. Baretti is a fine fellow, and speaks French, 
I think, quite as well as English 

‘Make my compliments to Mrs. Williams; and give my love to 
Francis ; and tell my friends that I am not lost. 

I am, dear Sir, 

‘Your affectionate humble, &c. 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 


‘To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

‘Edinburgh, Oct. 24, 1775. 

‘ My Dear Sir, 

‘ If I had not been informed that you were at Paris, you should 
have had a letter from me by the earliest opportunity, announcing the 
birth of my son, on the 9th instant; I have named him Alexander 
after my father. I now write, as I suppose your fellow traveller, Mr. 
Thrale, will return to London this week, to attend his duty in Parlia-’ 
ment, and that you will not stay behind him. 

‘ I send another parcel of Lord Hailes’s Anna/s. I have undertaken 
to solicit you for a favour to him, which he thus requests in a letter to 
me: “I intend soon to give you The Life of Moberl Bnue, which you 
will be^ pleased to transmit to Dr. Johnson. I wish that you could 
assist me in a fancy which I have taken, of getting Dr. Johnson to draw 
a character of Robert Bruce, from the account that I give of that 
prince. If he finds materials for it in my work, it will be a proof that 
I have been fortunate in selecting the most striking incidents.” 

‘I suppose by The Life of Toberi Bruce^ his Lordship means that 
part of his Annals which relates the history of that prince, and not a 
separate work. 

‘Shall we have A Joiirtiey to Paris from you in the winter? You 
will, I hope, at any rate be kind enough to give me some account 
of your French travels very soon, for I am very impatient. .What a 

‘ See ante, i. 362, note i. Auchinleck, luhich-yott may be well 

“ Boswell wrote to Temple :—‘You convinced is my sicpreme object in 
know, my clearest friend, of what this ■world? Letters of Bos^vell, p. 
importance this is to me ; of what 217. Alexander Boswell was killed 
importance it is to the family of in a duel in 1822. 


different 
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diffcvciit scene have you viewed Lhis aulmnu, from that which you 
viewed in autumn 1773 I I ever am, my (.tear Sir, 

‘ Your nuieli obliged and 

‘ Affectioiuile luunhle servant, 

‘Jamks Hoswnr.i,.’ 

‘To James Bokwei.i., Msy. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ I am glad that the young l.airtl is horn, and an end, as I hope, put 
to the only dilTerence that you can ever have with Mrs. lloswell h I 
know that she does not love me ; hut I intend to persist in wishing her 
well till 1 get the better of her. 

‘ Paris is, indeed, a place very different from the Hehricle.s, hut it is to a 
hasty traveller not so fertile of novelty, nor affords so many opportuni¬ 
ties of remark. I cannot pretend to tell the piiblick any thing of a 
place better known to many of my rcadens than to myself. VVe can 
talk of it when we meet. 

‘I .shall go next week to .Streatliam, from wlicnce I purpose to send 
a parcel of the History every post. Concerning the character of Hrucc, 
I can only say, that I do not see any great reason for writiitg it j hut 
I shall not easily deny what 1 .ovd I lailes and you concur in desiring. 

‘ I have been remarkably Iteallliy tdl the journey, and ho))c yon and 
your family have ki\own only that troul)Ie and danger wliich has so 
liap[)ily terminated. Among all the congraliilalions that you may 
receive, 1 hope you believe none more Wiirm or sincere, Ilian those of, 
dear Sir, 

‘ Your most nffuclioiiaU', 

• ‘Sam. JoiiNSON,’ 

‘Ndvemlier 16, 1775".' 


‘To Mu.s. r.ircv I’ori'kk, in I.iciieiei.d'. 

‘Dear Maham, 

‘'Phis week 1 tame liome from Paris. I have brought you a little 
box, which I thought [irctty; hut L know not whether it is properly a snuff- 


' This alludes to my old feudal 
principle of preferring male to female 
sueceasion. BoswKi.u .See post, 
under Jan. 10, 1776. 

“ He wrote to Dr. Taylor on the 
same clay 1—‘ I came back lust 'fues- 
clay from France. Is not mine a kind 
of life turned upside down ? Fixed 
to a a[)ot when I was young, and 
roving the world when others are 
contriving to sit still, I am wholly 

t: 


unsctllecl. I am a kind of ship with 
a wide sail, and witliout an anchor.’ 
Notes amt Queries, 6 th S., v. 423. 

’ There can he no doubt that many 
years prevituis to 1775 he corre- 
spomled with this lady, who was his 
Micji tlaugluer, but none of his earlier 
letters to her have been preserved. 
lld.svvKt.t,. Many of these earlier 
letters were printed by Malone and 
Croker In later editions, See i. 512. 
a box, 
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box, or a box for some other use. I will send it, when I can find an 
opportunity. I have been through the whole journey remarkably well. 
My fellow-travellers were the same whom you saw at Lichfield', only we 
took Baretti with us. Paris is not so fine a place as you would expect, 
The palaces and churches, however, are very splendid and magnificent; 
and what would please you, there are many very fine pictures; but I 
do not think their way of life commodious or pleasant 

Let me know how your health has been all this while. I hope the 
fine summer has given you strength sufficient to encounter the winter. 

Make my compliments to all my friends; and, if your fingers will 
let you, write to me, or let your maid write, if it be troublesome to you. 
I am, dear Madam, 

‘ Your most affectionate humble servant. 


. , ‘Sam. Tohn.son.’ 

‘November i6, 1775.’ 

To THE Same. 

‘ Dear Madam, 

Some weeks ago I wrote to you, to tell you that I was just come 
home from a ramble, and hoped that I should have heard from you. 
I am afraid winter has laid hold on your fingers, and hinders you from 
writing. However, let somebody write, if you cannot, and tell me how 
you do, and a little of what has happened at Lichfield among our 
friends. I hope you are all well. 


hen I was in France, I thought myself growing young, but am 
afraid that cold weather will take part of my new vigour from me. 
Let us, however, take care of ourselves, and lose no part of our health 
by negligence. 

‘I never knew whether you received the Commentary on the Nm 
Testament and the Travek, and the glasses. 

.^P’ write to me; and do not let us forget each other. 

This IS the season of good wishes, and I wish you all good. I have 
not lately seen Mr. Porter ^ nor heard of him. Is he with you ? 

‘Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. Adey, and Mrs. Cobb, 
and all my friends; and when I can do any good, let me know. 

‘I am, dear Madam, 

‘ Yours most affectionately, 

‘December, I775.- ‘Sam. Johnson.’ 


‘ When on their way to Wales. 
July 7, 1774,/oj/, vol. v. 

“ Smollett wrote ( 7 >bw/j, i. 88);_ 

‘ N otwithstanding the gay disposition 
of the French, their houses are all 
gloomy. After all it is in England 


only where we must look for cheerful 
apartments, gay furniture, neatness, 
and convenience.’ 

^ Son of Mrs. Johnson, by her first 
husband. Boswell. 


It 
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It is to be regretted that he did not write an account of his 
travels in France; for as he is reported to have once said, that 
‘he could write the Life of a Broomstick',’ so, notwithstanding 
so many former travellers have exhausted almost every subject 
for remark in that great kingdom, his very accurate observation, 
and peculiar vigour of thought and illustration, would have 
produced a valuable work. During his visit to it, which lasted 
but about two months, he wrote notes or minutes of what he 
saw. He promised to show me them, but I neglected to put 
him in mind of it; and the greatest part of them has been lost, 
or perhaps, destroyed in a precipitate burning of his papers a 
few days before his death, which must ever be lamented. One 
small paper-book, however, entitled ‘FRANCE II,’ has been pre¬ 
served, and is in my possession. It is a diurnal register of his 
life and observations, from the 10th of October to the 4th of 
November, inclusive, being twenty-six days, and shows an extra¬ 
ordinary attention to various minute particulars. Being the only 
memorial of this tour that remains, my readers, I am confident, 
will peruse it with pleasure, though his notes are very short, 
and evidently written only to assist his own recollection. 


‘OcT. 10. Tuesday. VVe saw the Ecole Militaire, in which one 
hundred and fifty young boys are educated for the army. They have 
arms of different sizes, according to the age;—flints of wood. The 
building is very large, but nothing fine, except the council-room. The 
French have large squares in the windows;—they make good iron 
palisades. Their meals are gross. 

‘We visited the Observatory, a large building of a great height. 
The upper stones of the parapet very large, but not cramped with iron. 
The flat on the top is very extensive; but on the insulated part there 
is no parapet. Though it was broad enough, I did not care to go upon 
it. Maps were printing in one of the rooms. 

‘We walked to a small convent of the Fathers of the Oratory. In 
the reading-desk of the refectory lay the lives of the Saints. 

‘Oct. II. Wednesday. We went to see Ii 6 td de ChaUois^, a house 


' ‘ A gentleman said, “ Surely that 
Vanessa must be an extraordinary 
woman, that could inspire the Dean 
to write so finely upon her.” Mrs. 
Johnson [Stella] smiled, and answered 
“ that she thought that point not quite 


so clear; for it was well known the 
Dean could write finely upon a 
broomstick.” ’ Johnson’s IVorks, viii. 
210. 

’ Horace Walpole wrote from Paris 
this autumn :—‘ I have not yet had 

not 
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not very largCj but very elegant. One of the rooms was gilt to a 
degree that I never saw before, The upper part for servants and their 
masters was pretty. 

‘ Thence we went to Mr. Monville’s, a house divided into small 
apartments, furnished with effeminate and minute elegance.—Porphyry. 

‘ Thence we went to St. Roque’s church, which is very large j—the 
lower part of the pillars incrusted with marble.—Three chapels behind 
the high altar;—the last a mass of low arches.—Altars, I believe, all 
round. 

‘ We passed through Place de Venddme, a fine square, about as big as 
Hanover-square.—Inhabited by the high families.—Lewis XIV. on 
horse-back in the middle. 

‘ Monville is the son of a farmer-general. In the house of Chatlois 
is a room furnished with japan, fitted up in Europe. 

‘ We dined with Boccage ’, the Marquis Blanchetti, and his lady.— 
The sweetmeats taken by the Marchioness Blanchetti, after observing 
that they were dear.—Mr. Le Roy, Count Manucci, the Abb^, the 
Prior ® and Father Wilson, who staid with me, till I took him home in 
the coach. 

‘ Bathiani is gone. 

‘ The French have no laws for the maintenance of their poor.—Monk 
not necessarily a priest.—Benedictines rise at four; are at church an 
hour and half; at church again half an hour before, half an hour after, 
dinner j and again from half an hour after seven to eight. They may 
sleep eight hours.—Bodily labour wanted in monasteries. 

‘ The poor taken to hospitals, and miserably kept.—Monks in the 
convent fifteen ;—accounted poor. 

‘Oct. 12. Thursday. We went to the Gobelins.—Tapestry makes a 
good picture ;—imitates flesh exactly.—One piece with a gold ground; 
—the birds not exactly coloured.—Thence we went to the King’s 
cabinet;—very neat, not, perhaps, perfect.—Gold ore.—Candles of the 
candle-tree,—Seeds.—^Woods. Thence to Gagnicr’s house, where I 
saw rooms nine, furnished with a profusion of wealth and elegance 
which I never had seen before.—^Vases.—Pictures.—The Dragon 
china.—The lustre said to be of crystal, and to have cost 3,500!.— 
The whole furniture said to have cost 125,000!.—Damask hangings 
covered with pictures.—Porphyry.—This house struck me.—Then we 


time to visit the I-Ifitel du Chatelet.’ 
Letters, vi. 260. On July 31st, 1789, 
writing of the violence of the mob, 
he says :—‘ The hotel of the Due de 
Chatelet, lately built and superb, has 
been assaulted, and the furniture sold 
by auction.’ Ib. ix. 203. 


‘ See L)ost, under Nov. 12, 1775, 
note, and June 25, 1784. 

” The Prior of the Convent of the 
Benedictines where Johnson had a 
cell appropriated to him. Post, Oct. 
31, and under Nov. 12. 
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waited on the ladies to Monville’s.—Captain Irwin with us h—Spain. 
County towns all beggars.—At Dijon he could not find the way to 
Orleans.—Cross roads of France very bad.—Five soldiers.—Woman.— 

Soldiers escaped.-^The Colonel would not lose five men for the 

death of one woman.—The magistrate cannot seize a soldier but by 
the Colonel’s permission.—Good inn at Nismes.—Moors of Barbary 
fond of .Englishmen.—Gibraltar eminently healthy;—It has beef from 
Barbary;—There is a large garden.—Soldiers sometimes fall from the 
rock. 

‘ Oct. 13. Friday. I staid at home all day, only went to find the 
Prior, who was not at home.—I read something in Cairns’^.— Nec 
admiro)-, nec imiltum laudo. 

Oct. 14. Saturday. AVe went to the house of Mr. Argenson, which 
was almost wainscotted with looking-glasses, and covered with gold.— 
The ladies’ closet wainscotted with large squares of glass over painted 
paper. They always place mirrours to reflect their rooms. 

‘Then we went to Julien’s, the Treasurer of the Clergy ;—30,000!. a 
year.—The house has no very large room, but is set with mirrours, and 
covered with gold.—Books of wood here, and in another library. 

‘At j)********>s^ I looked into the books in the lady’s closet, and, 
in contempt, shewed them to Mr. T.— Prince TUP ; Bibl. des Pdes, 
and other books.—She was offended, and shut up, as we heard after¬ 
wards, her apartment. 

‘ Then we went to Julien Le Roy, the King’s watch-maker, a man of 
character in his business, who shewed a small clock made to find the 
longitude —A decent man. 

‘Afterwards we saw the Palais Marchand^, and the Courts of 

‘ The rest of this paragraph ap- Since I wrote this note Mr. Napier 

pears to be a minute of what was has published an edition of Boswell, 

told by Captain Irwin. BosWELL. in which this question is carefully 

“ Melchior Canus, a celebrated examined (ii. 550). He sides with 

Spanish Dominican, who died at Macaulay. 

Toledo, in 1560. He wrote a treatise ^ ‘Si quelque invention peut sup- 
A in twelve books. pMer h la connaissance qui nous est 

Boswell. refusde des longitudes sur la mer, 

^ D’Argenson’s. Crokeu. e’est celle du plus habile horloger de 

■' See Macaulay’s Essays, i. 355, France (M. Leroi) qui dispute cette 

and Mr. Croker’s answer in his note invention k 1 ’Angleterre.’ Voltaire, 

on this passage. His notion that Silcle de Louis XV, ch. 43. 

‘ this book was exhibited purposely ® The Palais Marchand was pro- 
on the lady’s table, in the expectation perly only the stalls which were 

that her English visitors would think placed along some of the galleries of 

it a literary curiosity,’ seems absurd, the Palais. They have been all swept 

He does not choose to remember the away in Louis Philippe’s restoration 

‘ Bibl. des Fies and other books.’ of the Palais. Croker. 


Justice, 



Justice, civil and cdmical.-Qceries on the 

has the old Gothick passages, and a great appearance of antiqii y. 
Three hundred prisoners sometimes in the gaol 

‘ Much disturbed: hope no ill-will be^ 

‘In the afternoon I visited Mr. Freron the journalist . He spok 
Latin very scantily, but seemed to understand me.—His house not 
splendid, but of commodious size.—His family, wife, son, and dau^ter, 
not elevated but decent.—I was pleased with my reception. He is 
to translate my books, which I am to send him with notes. 

‘Oct 15. Sunday. At Choisi, a royal palace on the banks of the. 
Seine, about 7 m. from Paris.-The terrace noble along the river - 
The rooms numerous and grand, but not discriminated from other 
palaces.—The chapel beautiful, but small.—China globes. Inlaid 
tables.—Labyrinth.—Sinking table —Toilet tables. 

‘Oct. 16. Monday. The Palais Royal very grand, large, and lofty.— 
A very great collection of pictures.—Three of Raphael. Two Holy 
Family.—One small piece of M. Angelo.—One room of Rubens -1 
thought the pictures of Raphael fine .... 

‘The Thuilleries.—Statues.—Venus.—^n. and Anchises m his 
arms.—Nilus.—Many more. The walks not open to mean persons.— 
Chairs at night hired for two sous apiece.—Pont tournant ^ 

‘ Austin Nuns.—Grate.—Mrs. Fermor, Abbess She knew Pope, 


* ‘ Petit si^ge de bois sur lequel on 
faisait asseoir, pour les interroger, 
ceux qui dtaient accuses d’un ddlit 
pouvant faire encourir une peine 
afflictive.’ L1TTR6. 

” The Conciergerie, before long to 
be crowded with, the victims of the 
Revolution. 

^ This passage, which so many 
think superstitious, reminds me of 
Archbishop Laud’s Diary. Boswell. 
Laud, for instance, on Oct. 27, 1640, 
records ;—‘ In my upper study hung 
my picture taken by the life; and 
coming in, 1 found it fallen down up¬ 
on the face, and lying on the floor, 
the string being broken by which it 
was hanged against the wall. I am 
almost every day threatened with my 
ruin in Parliament. God grant this 
be no omen.’ Perhaps there was 
nothing superstitious in Johnson’s 
entry. He may have felt ill in mind or 
body, and dreaded to become worse. 


‘ For a brief account of Frdron, 
father and son, see Carlyle’s French 
Revolution, part ii. bk. i. ch. 4. 

5 A round table, the centre of 
which descended by macliinery to a 
lower floor, so that supper might be 
served without the presence of ser¬ 
vants. 1 1 was invented by Lewis XV. 
during the favour of Madame du 
Barri. Croker. 

* See ante, i. 363, note 3. 

' Before the Revolution thepassage 
from the garden of the Tuilcrics into 
the Place Louis XV. was over a font 
tournant. CROK 15 R. 

® The niece of Arabella Fermor, 
the Belinda of the Rape of the Lock. 
Johnson thus mentions this lady 
( Works, viii. 246);—‘ At Paris, a few 
years ago, a niece of Mrs. Fermor, 
who presided in an English convent, 
mentioned Pope’s works with very 
little gratitude, rather as an insult 
than an honour.’ She is no doubt 

and 
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and UiovTght him disagreecable.—Mrs. -has many books';—has 

.scon life.-Their frontlet disagreeable.—Their hood.—Their life easy. 

txliout five; hour and half in chapel.—Dine at ten.—Another 
hour a,iicl half at chapel; half an hour about three, and half an hour 
more a.t seven. :—four hours in chapel.—A large garden.—Thirteen 
pcnsioiiGrs =•■-Teacher complained. 

‘ At the Boulevards saw nothing, yet was glad to be there.—Rope¬ 
dancing Etiacl farce.—Egg dance. 

‘ N- L^ote.] Near Paris, whether on week-days or Sundays, the roads 

erupt)'. 

‘Oat. 17, Tuesday. At the Palais Alarchand I bought 


A snuff-box 

24 L. 
6 

Table book 

IS 

Scissars 3 p [pair] 

18 

63—2 


‘Wo heard, the lawyers plead.—N. As many killed at Paris as there 
are days in the year. Chambre de question'^. —Tournelle^ at the 
Palais 3 VCa,rchand.—An old venerable building. 

‘The TPetlais Bourbon, belonging to the Prince of Cond^. Only 
one 8tT\a.ll wing shown;—lofty;—splendid;—gold and glass. The 
Iraltlcs of the great Condd are painted in one of the rooms. The 
prcseitt I^rince a grandsire at thirty-nine’. 

‘Tlvo sight of palaces, and other great buildings, leaves no very 
difitint'.t inL*i£tges, unless to those who talk of them. As I entered, my 
wife wn.s ill my mind®; she would have been pleased. Having now 
nolrmly to lolease, I am little pleased. 


llu' Liidy Abbess mentioned ■post, 
March 15, T776. She told Mrs. Piozzi 
in 1784 * thnt she believed there was 
llUllilllo coiwfort tobefoundinahouse 
that h»vrl 30 i.ti-ed poets; for that she 
remetnherecl Mr, Pope’s praise made 
her aiitrt ■V‘Oi*y troublesome and con¬ 
ceited, -wlTiile his numberless caprices 
would liave employed ten servants 
to wait on laim.’ Piozzi’s/<5Mr?z«y, 1.20. 

' Mrs. TTlarale wrote, on Sept. 18, 
jyyy ‘ VVlaen Mr. Thrale dismisses 
me l’ a.n'i to take refuge among the 
Aultin iSrnns, and study Virgil with 
deariVTiss Canning.’ Ptoszi Letters, 

*' pupilswhoboarded 


in the convent. 

^ He . brought back a snuff-box for 
Miss Porter. Ante, p. 387. 

■' 63 livres = .£2 I2 j. 6rf. 

5 Torture-chamber. See ante, i. 
467, note I. 

^ ‘ Au parlement de Paris la cham¬ 
bre chargde des affaires criminelles.’ 
Littr£. 

’ The grandson was the Duke 
d’Enghien who was put to death by 
Napoleon Bonaparte in 1804. 

® His tender affection for his de¬ 
parted wife, of which there are many 
evidences in his Prayers and Medi¬ 
tations, appears very feelingly in 
this passage. BOSWELL. ' On many 








‘.N. In France there is no middle rank 

‘ So many shops open, that Sunday is little distinguished at Paris.— 
The palaces of Louvre and Thuilleries granted out in lodgings. 

‘ In the Palais de Bourbon, gilt globes of metal at the fire-place. 

‘ The French beds commended.—Much of the marble, only paste, 

‘ The Colosseum a mere wooden building, at least much of it. 

‘Oct. i8. Wednesday. We went to Fontainebleau, which we found 
a large mean town, crouded with people.—The forest thick with woods, 
very extensive.—Manucci “ secured us lodgings.—The appearance of 
the country pleasant.—No hills, few streams, only one hedge.—I re¬ 
member no chapels nor crosses on the road.—Pavement still, and rows 
of trees. 

‘ N. Nobody but mean people walk in Paris L 

‘ Oct. 19. Thursday. At Court, we saw the apartments;—the King’s 
bed-chamber and council-chamber extremely splendid—Persons of all 
ranks in the external rooms through which the family passes :—servants 
and masters.—Brunet with us the second time. 

‘ The introductor came to us ;—civil to me.—Presenting.—I had 
scruples.—Not necessary.—We went and saw the King"* and Queen at 
dinner.—We saw the other ladies at dinner—Madame Elixabcth®, with 
the Princess of Guimen6.—At night we went to a comedy. I neither 
saw nor heard.—Drunken women.—Mrs. Th. preferred one to the 
other. 

‘ Oct. 20. Friday. We saw the Queen mount in the forest—Brown 
habit; rode aside; one lady rode aside.—^The Queen’s horse light grey; 
martingale.—She galloped.—We then went to the apartments, and 
admired them.—Then wandered through the palace.—In the 2)assages, 
stalls and shops.—Painting in Fresco by a great master, worn out.— 
We saw the King’s horses and dogs.—The dogs almost all English.— 
Degenerate. 

‘The horses not much commended.—The stables cool; the kennel 
filthy. 

‘ At night the ladies went to the opera. I refused, but should have 
been welcome. 


occasions I think what she [his wife] 
would have said or done. When I 
saw the sea at Brighthelmstone, 1 
wished for her to have seen it with 
me.’ Pr. and Med. p. 91. 

' See post, p. 402. 

' See post, iii. 8g. 

^ Dr. Moore {Travels in France, 
i. 31) says that in Paris, ‘those who 
cannot afford carriages skulk behind 


pillars, or run into shops, to avoid 
being crushed by the coaches, which 
are driven as near the wall as the 
coachman pleases.’ Only on the 
Pont Neuf, and the Pont Royal, and 
the quays between them were there, 
he adds, foot-ways. 

* Lewis XVI. 

^ The King’s sister, who was 
guillotined in the Reign of Terror. 

‘The 





V or • 




‘ The King fed himself with his left hand as we. 

‘ Saturday, 21. In the night I got ground.—^\^'^e came home to Paris. 
—-1 think we did not see the chapel.—Tree broken by the wind.— 
The French chairs made all of boards painted. 

‘ N. Soldiers at the court of justice.—Soldiers not amenable to the 
magistrates.—Dijon woman'. 

‘Faggots in the palace.—Every thing slovenly, except in the chief 
rooms.—Trees in the roads, some tall, none old, many very young and 
small. 

‘ Women’s saddles seem ill made.—Queen’s bridle woven with silver.— 
Tags to strike the horse. 

‘Sunday, Oct. 22. To Versailles a mean town. Carriages of business 
passing.—Mean shops against the wall. —Our way lay through S^ve, where 
the China manufacture.—Wooden bridge at S§ve, in the way to Versailles. 
■—The palace of great extent.—The front long; I saw it not perfectly.— 
The Menagerie. Cygnets dark; their black feet; oh the ground; tame. 
—Halcyons, or gulls.—Stag and hind, young.—Aviary, very large ; the 
net, wire.—Black stag of China, small.—Rhinoceros, the horn broken and 
pared away, which, I suppose, will grow; the basis, I think, four inches 
’cross ; the skin folds like loose cloth doubled over his body, and cross his 
hips; a vast animal, though young; as big, perhaps, as four oxen.—^The 
young elephant, with his tusks just appearing.—The brown bear put out 
his paws;—all very tame.—The lion.—The tigers I did not well view.— 
The camel, or dromedary with two bunches called the Huguin taller 
than any horse.—Two camels with one bunch.—Among the birds was a 
pelican, who being let out, went to a fountain, and swam about to catch 
fish. His feet well webbed : he dipped his head, and turned his long bill 
sidewise. He caught two or three fish, but did not eat them. 

‘Trianon is a kind of retreat appendant to Versailles. It has an open 
portico; the pavement, and, I think, the pillars, of marble.—There are 
many rooms, which I do not distinctly remember—A table of porphyry, 
about five feet long, and between two and three broad, given to 
Louis XIV. by the Venetian State.—In the council-room almost all 
that was not door or window, was, I think, looking-glass.—Little Trianon 
is a small palace like a gentleman’s house.—The upper floor paved with 
brick.—Little Vienne.—The court is ill paved.—The rooms at the top 


' See p. 391. Boswell. 

“ ‘When at Versailles, the people 
showed us the Theatre. As we stood 
on the stage looking at some ma¬ 
chinery for playhouse purposes; 
“ Now we are here, what shall we act, 
Mr. Johnson :—The Englishman in 


Paris ” ? “ No, no,” replied he, “ we 
will try to act Harry the Fifth”' 
Piozzi’s Anec. p. loi. The English¬ 
man in Paris is a comedy by Foote. 

^ This epithet should be applied to 
this animal, with one bunch. Bos¬ 
well. 


arc 
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The mamcfachire of looking-glasses, [a.d. 1776. 


aresmalljfit to sooth the imagination with privacy. Inthefront ofVersailles 
are small basons of water on the terrace, and other basons, I think, below 
them. There are little courts.—The great gallery is wainscottcd with 
mirrors, not very large, but joined by frames. I suppose the large plates 
were not yet made.—The play-house was very large.—The chapel I do 
not remember if we saw—We saw one chapel, but I am not certain 
whether there or at Trianon.—The foreign office paved with bricks.—The 
dinner half a Louis each, and, I think, a Louis over.-—Money given at 
Menagerie, three livres ; at palace, six livres. 

‘ Oct. 23. Monday. Last night I wrote to Levet.-We went to see 

the looking-glasses wrought. They come from Normandy in cast plates, 
perhaps the third of an inch thick. At Paris they are ground upon a 
marble table, by rubbing one plate upon another with grit between them. 
The various sands, of which there are said to be five, I could not learn. 
The handle, by which the upper glass is moved, has the form of a 
wheel, which may be moved in all directions. The plates are sent up 
with their surfaces ground, but not polished, and so continue till they 
are bespoken, lest time should spoil the surface, as we were told. Those 
that are to be polished, are laid on a table, covered with several thick 
cloths, hard strained, that the resistance may be equal; they are then 
rubbed with a hand rubber, held down hard by a contrivance which 
I did not well understand. The powder which is used last seemed to me 
to be iron dissolved in aqua fortis; they called it, as Baretti said, viarcde 
I’eau forte, which he thought was dregs. They mentioned vitriol and salt¬ 
petre. The cannon ball swam in the quicksilver. To silver them, a leaf 
of beaten tin is laid, and rubbed with quicksilver, to which it unites, 
Then more quicksilver is poured upon it, which, by its mutual [attrac¬ 
tion] rises very high. Then a paper is laid at the nearest end of the 
plate, over which the glass is slided till it lies upon the plate, having 
driven much of the quicksilver before it. It is then, I think, pressed upon 
cloths, and then set sloping to drop the superfluous mercury ; the slope is 
daily heightened towards a perpendicular. 

‘ In the way I saw the Gr6ve, the Mayor’s house, and the Bastilc. 

‘ We then went to Sans-terre, a brewer \ He brews with about as 
much malt as Mr. Thrale, and sells his beer at the same price, though 
he pays no duty for malt, and little more than half as much for beer. 
Beer is sold retail at 6d. a bottle. He brews 4,000 barrels a year. 
There are seventeen brewers in Paris, of whom none is supposed to 
brew more than he:—reckoning them at 3,000 each, they make 51,000 
a year.—They make their malt, for malting is here no trade. 

‘ The moat of the Bastile is dry. 

' He who commanded the troops at the execution of Lewis XVI. 

‘Oct. 



Spcailum himana, Salvationis, rudely printed, ^¥ith ink, sometimes pale, 
sometimes black; part supposed to be with wooden types, and part 
with pages cut on boards.—The Bible, supposed to be older than 
that of Mentz, in 62 '; it has no date; it is supposed to have been 
printed with wooden types.—I am in doubt; the print is large and fair, 
in two folios.—Another book was shown me, supposed to have been 
printed with wooden types;—I think, Durandi Sanctuarium = in 58. 
This is inferred from the difference of form, sometimes seen in the same 
letter, which might be struck with different puncheons.—The regular 
similitude of most letters proves better that they are metal.—I saw 
nothing but the Sjbeculum which I had not seen, I think, before. 

‘Thence to the Sorbonne.—The library very large, not in lattices 
like the King’s. Marbone and Durandi^ q. collection 14 vol. Scriptores de 
rebus Gallicis, many folios.— Histoire GMalogique of France, 9 vol. 
—Gallia Christiana, the first edition, 4to. the last, f. 12 vol.—The 
Prior and Librarian dined [with us]:—I waited on them home.— 
Their garden pretty, with covered walks, but small; yet may hold 
many students.—The Doctors of the Sorbonne are all equal:—choose 
those who succeed to vacancies.—Profit little. 

‘Oct. 25. Wednesday. 1 went with the Prior to St. Cloud, to see 
Dr. Hooke.—We walked round tho palace, and had some talk.—I 
dined with our whole company at the Monastery.—In the library, 
Beroald, — Cymon, — Titus, from Boccace.— Oratio Proverbialis to the 
Virgin, from Petrarch; Falkland to Sandys; Dryden’s Preface to the 
third vol. of Miscellanies 

‘ Oct. 26. Thursday. We saw the china at SSve, cut, glazed, painted. 
Bellevue, a pleasing house, not great; fine prospect.—Meudon, an old 
palace.—Alexander, in Porphyry : hollow between eyes and nose, thin 
cheeks.—Plato and Aristotle—Noble terrace overlooks the town.—St. 
Cloud.—Gallery not very high, nor grand, but pleasing.—In the rooms, 
Michael Angelo, drawn by himself. Sir Thomas More, Des Cartes, 
Bochart, Naudxus, Mazarine.—Gilded wainscot, so common that it is 
not minded.—Gough and Keene.—Hooke came to us at the inn.—A 
message from Drumgold. 

‘Oct. 27. Friday. I staid at home.—Gough and Keene, and Mrs. 
S-’s friend djned with us.—This day we began to have a fire.— 


■ 1462. 

^ I cannot learn of any book of 
this name. Perhaps Johnson saw 
Durandi Rationale Officiorum Diuin- 
orttm, which was printed in 1459, one 
year later than Johnson mentions. 


A copy of this he had seen at Blen¬ 
heim in 1774. His Journey into 
North Woiles, Sept. 22. 

^ He means, I suppose, that he 
read these different pieces while he 
remained in the library. Boswell. 
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The Fbundling-hospilal. 


[A.D. 177^- 


The weather is grown very cold, and I fear, has a bad effect upon 
iny breath, which has grown much more free and easy in this country. 

‘Sat. Oct. 28. I visited the Grand Chartreux built by St. Louis.-—■ 
It is built for forty, but contains only twenty-four, and will not 
maintain more. The friar that spoke to us had a pretty apartment'.-— 
Mr. Baretti says four rooms; I remember but three.—His books 
seemed to be French.—His garden was neat; he gave me grapes.-—■ 
We saw the Place de Victoire, with the statues of the King, and tho 
captive nations. 

We saw the palace and gardens of Luxembourg, but the gallery 
was shut.—We climbed to the top stairs.—I dined with Colbrooke, 
who had much company:—Foote, Sir George Rodney, Motteux, 
TJdson, Taaf.—Called on the Prior, and found him in bed. 

‘Hotel—a guinea a day.—Coach, three guineas a week.—Valet de 
place ”, three 1 . ^ a day.— Avantcoureiir, a guinea a week.—Ordinary 
dinner, six 1 . a head.—Our ordinary seems to be about five guineas 
a day.—Our extraordinary expences, as diversions, gratuities, clothes, I 
cannot reckon.—Our travelling is ten guineas a day. 

‘White stockings, 18 1 .—Wig.—Hat. 

‘Sunday, Oct. 29. We saw the boarding-school.—The Enfans 
trouvh ''.—A room with about eighty-six children in cradles, as sweeC 
as a parlour.—They lose a third®; take in to perhaps more than seven 
[years old]; put them to trades; pin to them the papers sent witli 
them.—Want nurses.—Saw their chapel. 

‘Went to St. Eustatia; saw an innumerable company of girls 
catechised, in many bodies, perhaps 100 to a catechist.—Boys taught 
at one time, girls at another.—The sermon; the preacher wears 
a cap, which he takes off at the name:—his action uniform, not very 
violent. 


' J ohnson in his Dictionary defines 
Apartment as A room; a set of 
rootns. 

” Smollett {Travels, i. 85) writes of 
these temporary servants:—‘Youcan- 
not conceive with what eagerness and 
dexterity these rascally valets exert 
themselves in pillaging strangers. 
There is always one ready in waiting 
on your arrival, who begins by assist¬ 
ing your own servant to unload your 
baggage, and interests himself in your 
own affairs with such artful oflicious- 
ness that you will find it diffictdt to 
shake him off.’ 

Li vres—francs we should nowsay. 


’ It was here that Rousseau got 
rid of his children. ‘Je savais qua 
I’^ducation pour eux la moins peril- 
leuse ^tait celle des enfans trouvds ; 
et je les y mis.’ Les Riveries, ix"'” 
promenade. 

^ Dr. Franklin, in 1785, wrote :— 
‘ I am credibly informed that nine- 
tenths of them die there pretty soon.’ 
Memoirs, iii. 187. Lord Karnes 
{Sketches of the History of Man, iii. 
gi) says ;—‘The Paris almanac for 
the year 1768 mentions that there 
were baptised 18,576 infants, of 
whom the foundling-hospital received 
6025.’ 


‘Oct. 



Aetat. 66.] 


The Benedictine Convent, 
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‘Oct. 30. Monday. We saw the library of St. Germain*.—A very 
noble collection.— Codex Divinonim —a letter, square 

like that of the Offices,, perhaps the sanre.—The Codex, by Fust and 
Gernsheym.— Meursms, 12 v. fol.— Af/iadis, in French, 3 v. fol.— 
Catholicon si?ie colophone, but of 1460.—Two other editions 
one by ... . 

Augustin, de Civitate Dei, without name, date, or place, but of Fust’s 
square letter as it seems. 

‘ I dined with Col. Drumgold;—had a pleasing afternoon. 

‘ Some of the books of St. Germain’s stand in presses from the wall, 
like those at Oxford. 

‘Oct. 31. Tuesday. I lived at the Benedictines; meagre day; 
soup meagre, herrings, eels, both with sauce; fryed fish; lentils, 
tasteless in themselves. In the library; where I found Mafffeusis de 
Historid Indicd: Proniontorium flectere, to double the Cape. I parted 
very tenderly from the Prior and Friar Wilkes 

Maitre des Arts, 2 y.— Bacc. Theol. 3 y.— Licentiate, 2 y.— Doctor 
Th. 2 y. in all 9 years.—For the Doctorate three disputations. Major, 
Minor, Sorbonica. —Several colleges suppressed, and transferred to that 
which was the Jesuits’ College. 

‘Nov. I. Wednesday. We left Paris. — St. Denis, a large town; 
the ehureh not very large, but the middle isle is very lofty and aweful. 
—On the left are chapels built beyond the line of the wall, which 
destroy the symmetry of the sides. The organ is higher above the 
pavement than any I have ever seen.—The gates are of brass.—On 
the middle gate is the history of our Lord.—The painted windows 
are historical, and said to be eminently beautiful.—A¥e were at 
another church belonging to a convent, of which the portal is a dome; 
we could not enter further, and it was almost dark. 


* St. Germain des Prds. Better 
known as the Prison of the Ab- 
baye. 

“ 1 have looked in vain into De 
Bure, Meerman, Mattaire, and other 
typographical books, for the two 
editions of the Catholicon, which Dr. 
Johnson mentions here, with names 
which I cannot make out. I read 
‘ one by Latinius, one by Boediniisl 
I have deposited the original MS. in 
the British Museum, where the curi¬ 
ous may see it. My grateful acknow¬ 
ledgements are due to Mr. Planta 
for the trouble he was pleased to take 
in aiding my researches. Boswell. 


A Mr. Planta |s mentioned in Mine, 
D’Arblays Diary, v. 39. 

^ Friar Wilkes visited Johnson in 
May 1776. Piozzi Letters, i. 336. 
On Sept. 18,1777, Mrs. Thrale wrote 
to Johnson :—‘ I have got some news 
that will please you now. Here is an 
agreeable friend come from Paris, 
whom you were very fond of when we 
were there—the Prior of our English 
Benedictine Convent, Mr. Cowley... 
He inquires much for you ; and says 
Wilkes is very well. No. 45, as they 
call him in the Convent. A cell is 
always kept ready for your use he 
tells me.’ Ib. p. 373 * 


‘ Nov. 



‘ Nov. 2. Thursday. We came this day to Chantilly, a seat belong¬ 
ing to the Prince of Condd.—This place is eminently beautified by all 
varieties of waters starting up in fountains, falling in cascades, running 
in streams, and spread in lakes.—The water seems to be too near 
the house.—All this water is brought from a source or river three 
leagues off, by an artificial canal, which for one league is carried 
under ground.—The house is magnificent.—^The cabinet seems well 
stocked: what I remember was, the jaws of a hippopotamus, and a 
young hippopotamus preserved, which, however, is so small, that I 
doubt its reality.—It seems too hairy for an abortion, and too small 
for a mature birth.—Nothing was in spirits; all was dry. The dog, 
the deer; the ant-bear with long snout.—The toucan, long broad beak. 
—The stables were of very great length.—The kennel had no scents. • 
There was a mockery of a village.—The Menagerie had few animals'. 
—Two faussans or Brasilian weasels, spotted, very wild.—There is 
a forest, and, I think, a park.—I walked till I was very weary, and next 
morning felt my feet battered, and with pains in the toes. 

‘Nov. 3. Friday. We came to Compiegne, a very large town, with 
a royal palace built round a pentagonal court.—The court is raised 
upon vaults, and has, I suppose, an entry on one side by a gentle rise. 
—Talk of painting —The church is not very large, but very elegant 
and splendid.—I had at first great difficulty to walk, but motion grew 
continually easier.—At night we came to Noyon, an episcopal city.— 
The cathedral is very beautiful, the pillars alternately gothick and 
Corinthian.—We entered a very noble parochial church.—Noyon is 
walled, and is said to be three miles round. 


' The writing is so bad here, that 
the names of several of the animals 
could not be decyphered without 
much more acquaintance with natural 
history than I possess.—Dr. Blag- 
den, with his usual politeness, most 
obligingly examined the MS. To 
that gentleman, and to Dr. Gray, of 
the British Museum, who also very 
readily assisted me, I beg leave to 
express my best thanks. Boswell. 
For Dr. Blagden s^&post, 1780, in Mr. 
Langton’s Collection. 

“ It is thus written by Johnson, 
from the French pronunciation of 
fossane. It should be observed, 
that the person who shewed this 
Menageriewas mistaken in supposing 
the fossane and the Brasilian weasel 
to be the same, the fossa?ie being a 


different animal, and a native of 
Madagascar. I find them, however, 
upon one plate in Pennant's Synopsis 
of Qztadrupeds. BosWELL. 

^ How little Johnson relished this 
talk is shewn by his letter to Mrs. 
Thrale of May I, 1780, and by her 
answer. He wrote:—‘The Exhibi¬ 
tion, how will you do, either to see 
or not to see? The Exhibition is 
eminently splendid. There is con¬ 
tour, and keeping, and grace, and ex¬ 
pression, and all the varieties of 
artificial excellence.' Piozzi Letters., 
ii. 111. She answered ;—‘ When did 
I ever plague you about contour, 
and grace, and expression? I have 
dreaded them all three since that 
hapless day at Compiegne when you 
teased me so.’ Jb. p. 116. 


Nov. 


‘Nov. 4. SaluvcUiy, \Vc rose very early, and canre through St. 
Quinlin to Caiuliray, not long after three. -We went to an lOnglish 
nunnery, to give .a letter to I'utlter Welch, the ttunfes.sor, who c.ainc to 
visit u.s in the evening. 

‘ Nov. 5. Sunday. tVe .saw the cathedral.- -It is very beautiful, 
with chaiiel.s on e.ach .side. 'The choir .siilendkl. -'I'he halustrado in 
one part brass. The NciT' very high and grand. 'I'he altar .silver as 

far as it is seen. -The vestments very splendid.-At the llenedic.tines 

church——.’ 

Here Ills Journal '’ ctul.s abruptly. Whether he wrote any 
more after thi.H time, I know not; but probably not much, as 
he arrived in ICngland about the lath of November, These 
.short notc.s of his tour, though they may .seem minute taken 
siitgly, make together a considerable maR.s of information, and 
exhibit such an ardour of enc[uiry and acutcne.s.s of examination, 
as, I believe, are found in Init few travellers, especially at an 
advanced age. They comiiletely refute the idle notion which 
ha.s been proiiagated, that he could not see^ and, if he liad 
taken the trouble to revise and digest them, he undoubtedly 
could have expanded them Into a very entertaining narrative. 

When I met him in f.ondon the following year, the account 
which he gave me of his h'reneh lour, wa.s, ‘Sir, I have .seen all 
the vi.sibililies of I'ari.s, and around it; but to have formed an 
actiuaiiUance with the people ihcu'c., would have reciuired more 
time than I could .stay. I was just beginning to eree[) into 
fusiuaintance'' by mean.s of C.'olonel Drumgold, a very high 


' ‘Ab/i ("111 french fri)m//«w) the 
huly of a churcht Jiilmatin'a /Vo 
tio/iiiiy, 

“ My wordiy find ingeninus fricnil, 
Mr. Andrew I.uinistU’u, by his ni- 
eumte aaitiaintancc with l■'ralu c, t>ri- 
ftblocl mo to make mil many [iroiirr 
name*, which Nr. Johnson had 
written indistinctly, and aomeliinca 
spelt erroneously. JUmwKi.l. I.umis- 
den is mentioned in HaHwcIl's //eh’ 
ticks, .Sept, 13. 

' llaretti, in a marginal note on 
Piosai Le/ters, i. 143, says that 
'Johnson saw next to notlting of 
I’aris.’ On p. ijej he adds:-‘lie 
noticed tlie country no little that he 

Vt)L, U. 


.scarcely spoke of it ever after.’ Ho 
slifws, liowever, his ignornneu of 
Jolinson's doings liy saying lluit ‘in 
France lie never inuclied a pen.’ 

11 nine’s reception in 1763 was 
very ditrerent. lie wrote to Adam 
.Snviili: - ‘ I Imvc been tlirec days at 
I'aris, and two at Fontaineljlenu, and 
have cverywiicir met with the most 
oxuanrdinary lionmirs which the 
most cxorliiiant vanity could wish or 
desire.’ 'I'he Dauphin’s three cliil- 
dren, afterwards Lewis XVI, Lewis 
XVIll, and Charles X, had encli to 
make to liiin a set speech of con¬ 
gratulation. He was the favourite of 
titc most exclusive coteries. J. IL 
D d man, 





man, Sir, head of L'Ecole Militaire, a most complete character, 
for he had first been a professor of rhetorick, and then became 
a soldier. And, Sir, I was very kindly treated by the English 
Benedictines, and have a cell appropriated to me in their 
convent.’ 

He observed, ‘The great in France live very mapificently, 
but the rest very miserably. There is no happy middle state 
as in England'. The shops of Paris are mean ; the meat in 
the markets is such as would be sent to a gaol in England : 


Burton’s Hume, ii. i68,177,208. But 
at that date, sceptical philosophy was 
the rage. 

• Horace Walpole wrote from Paris 
in 1771 {Letters, v. 3r7-i9):—‘The 
distress here is incredible, especially 
at Court. . . The middling and com¬ 
mon people are not much richer than 
Job when he had lost everythingf but 
his patience.’ Rousseau wi'ote of the 
French in 1777 •—‘Cette nation qui 
se prdtend si gale montre peu cette 
gaitd dans ses jeux. Souvent j’allais 
jadis aux guinguettes pour y voir 
danser le menu peuplc; mais ses 
danses 4 taient si maussades, son 
maintien si dolent, si gauche, que 
j’en sortais plutdt contristdquerdjoui.’ 
Les Rhieries, IXme. promenade. 
Baretti {Journey to Genoa, tv. 146) 
denies that the French ‘are entitled 
to the appellation of cheerful.’ ‘Pro¬ 
vence,’ he says {ib. 148), ‘is the only 
province in which you see with some 
sort of frequency the rustic assemblies 
roused up to cheerfulness by the JiJre 
and the tambourin.' Mrs, Piozzi de¬ 
scribes the absence of ‘the happy 
middle state’ abroad. ‘As soon as 
Dover is left behind,'every man seems 
to belong to some other man, and no 
man to himself.’ Piozzi's Journey, ii. 
341. Voltaire, in his review of Julia 
Mandeville {Works, xliiL 364), says:— 
‘ Pour peu qu’un roman, une tragddie, 
une com6die ait de succhs h Londres, 
on en feit trois et quatre Editions en 
peu de mois ; efest que 1’ dtat mitoyen 


est plus riche et plus instruit en 
Angleterre qu'en France, &c.’ But 
Barry, the painter {post, May 17,1783), 
in 1766, described to Burke, ‘the 
crowds of busy contented people 
which cover (as one may say) the 
whole face of the country.’ But he 
was an Irishman comparing Franco 
with Ireland. ‘ They make a strong, 
but melancholy contrast to a miser¬ 
able-which I cannot help think¬ 

ing of sometimes. You will not be at 
any loss to know that I mean Ireland.’ 
Barry’s Works, i. S 7 * ‘ Plume,’ says 

Dr. J. H. Burton, ‘ in his Essay on 
The Parties of Great Britam (pub¬ 
lished in 1741), alludes to the absence 
of a middle class in Scotland, where 
he says, there are only “ two ranks 
of men, gentlemen who have some 
fortune and education, and the 
meanest starving poor ; without any 
considerable number of the middling 
rank of men, which abounds more 
in England, both in cities and in 
the country, than in any other 
quarter of the world.” ’ Life of Hume, 
i. 198. I do not find this passage 
in the edition of Hume’s Essays of 
1770. 

’ Yet Smollett wrote in 1763 :— 
‘All manner of butcher’s meat and 
poultry are extremely good in Paris. 
The beef is excellent.’ Pie adds, ‘ I 
can by no means relish their cookery.’ 
Smollett’s Travels, i. 86. Horace 
Walpole, in 1765, wrote from Amiens 
on his way to Paris ‘ I am almost 

and 






and Mr. Thralc justly ob.scrvcd, that the cookery of the French 
vva.s forced ui)on them by necessity; for they could not cat 
their meat, unless they added some taste to it. The French 
are an indelicate people; they will spit upon any place'. At 

Madame --’s”, a literary laily of rank, the footman took 

the sujfar in his finffers \ and threw it into my coffee. I was 
^oin{( to put it aside ; but hearinf^ it was made on purpose for 
me, I e’en lasted Tom's fuif^'ers. The same lady would needs 
make tea ti The s[iout of the tea-pot did not pour 

freely; .she bad the footman blow into it\ France is worse than 
Scotland in every thing but climate. Nature has done more for 
the French; but they have done less for themselves than the 
Scotcli have done.' 

It happenal that Foote was at Paris at the same time with 
Dr. Johnson, and his descrii)tion of my friend while there, was 
abundantly ludicroius. lie told me, that the French were quite 
astonished at his figure and manner, ai\d at his dress, which he 
obstinately continued exactly as in London-'*;—his brown clothes, 


famished for want r)f clean vicUiala, 
and coinforudrlc tea, and lireiul mul 
liuuer.’ /.e/Av-r, iv. 4(ir. (loldsinith, 
in 1770, wrote front I'ai-is s -'As for 
llte meat of tills coumry I can sciu c.e. 
eat it, and llimigli wt: pay two Kood 
sliilliiiKs an liead for oor dinner, I 
find it .'ill so tmiKli, tlait I have .s|ieiU 
less lime wiili my knife iliaii my 
(lick tooth.' For.'.ler's i.!olth»iilh, ii. 
i!ig. 

' Widiaile calls 1'ari.s‘tlie UKliesi, 
beastliest town in the universe,' and 
describes the intlelicm-y of the talk 
of women of the lir.st rank. LilUrs, 
Iv. 435. May 13, 177H, and 

under Aug. 39, 1783. 

” Madame du Uocrjige, according 
to Miss Reynolds, whose authority 
was llaretti, Crokor’s lioswell, (i. 
467. BeejdMA Juu® 

’ In Kdinburgh, Johnson threw a 
glass of lemonade out of tho window 
because the waiter had put the sugar 
into it ‘with liis greasy fingers.’ 
Iloswell's Hebrides, Aug. 14. 


■' Mrs. Thvtilo wrote to Johnson in 

1782 :.‘When wc were in Franco 

we could form little jiidgeinciit [of 
the .s|)rend of refineimau], a.s our 
liitio was (mssed chiefly among 
Mnglisli; yet 1 recolluci that one 
fine lady, who tmterlained us very 
.s(ilendidly, (uil her iiioiuii to the 
leaiiot, and hlo.w in the k()oui when 
it did mu (loiir freely.' I'ionai f.etkrs, 
ii. 2.17. 

* That he did not continue exactly 
as in l.ondon is stated hy Hoswell 
himself. ‘ Uo was furnished with a 
I’aris'inade wig of Itnndsoine con¬ 
struction.' (/’oj/, April 38, 1778.) 
Ilia Journal shews that he bought 
articles of dress {ante, p. 398). Haw¬ 
kins (l-'/e, p. 517) says that ‘ho 
ylekied to the remonstrances of his 
friends so far as to dress in a suit of 
black and a Hourgeois wig, but re¬ 
sisted theirimportunlty to wear ruffle.s. 
Hy a note in his diary it aiipears that 
lie laid out near thirty pounds in 
clothes for this journey.’ A story 

black 


I) tl a 









black stockings, and plain shirt. He mentioned, that an Iiish 
gentleman said to Johnson, ‘Sir, you have not seen the best 
French players.’ JOHNSON. ‘Players, Sir! I look on them 
as no better than creatures set upon tables and joint-stools 
to" make faces and produce laughter, like dancing dogs. 

‘ But, Sir, you will allow that some players are better than 
others?’ JOHNSON. ‘Yes, Sir, as some dogs dance better than 
others.’ 

While Johnson was in France, he was generally very resolute 
in speaking Latin. It was a maxim with him that a man 
should not let himself down, by speaking a language which he 
speaks imperfectly. Indeed, we must have often observed how 
inferiour, how much like a child a man appears, who speaks a 
broken tongue. When Sir Joshua Reynolds, at one of the 
dinners of the Royal Academy, presented him to a Frenchman 
of great distinction, he would not deign to speak French, but 
talked Latin, though his Excellency did not understand it, 
owing, perhaps, to Johnson’s English pronunciation': yet upon 
another occasion he was observed to speak French to a French¬ 
man of high rank, who spoke English; and being asked the 
reason, with some expression of surprise,—he answered, ‘because 
I think my French is as good as his English.’ Though Johnson 
understood French perfectly, he could not speak it readily, as 
I have observed at his first interview with General Paoli, in 
1759"; yet he wrote it, I imagine, pretty well, as appears from 
some of his letters in Mrs. Piozzi’s collection, of which I shall 
transcribe one:— 


told by Foote we may believe as little 
as we please. ‘Foote is quite im¬ 
partial,’ said Johnson, ‘for he tells 
lies of everybody.’ Past, under 
March 15, 1776. 

. ’ If Johnson’s Latin was under¬ 
stood by foreigners in France, but 
not in England, the explanation may 
be found in his Life of Milton 
( Works, vii. 99), where he says :— 
‘ He who travels, if he speaks Latin, 
may so soon learn the sounds which 
every native gives it, that he need 
make no provision before his journey; 


and if strangers visit us, it is’their 
business to practise such conformity 
to our modes as they expect from us 
in their own countries.’ Johnson was 
so sturdy an Englishman that likely 
enough, as he was in London, he 
would not alter his pronunciation to 
suit his Excellency’s ear. In Priest¬ 
ley’s Works, xxiii. 333, a conversation 
is reported in which Dr. Johnson 
argued for the Italian method of 
pronouncing Latin. 

“ See ante, ii. 80. 


A Madame 


mem i je ne Cfiercne ric/i^ jc rtcn^ ^i-uer voir ce tfue jui vu, 

etre un pm rejoud, un pen degoutd, me resouvenir qtic la vie se passe 
en vain, me plaindre de mot, niendurcir aux dehors; void le tout de 
ce qu'on compte pour les delices de I'annde. Qtie Dieu votes donne, 
Madame, tores les agrdmens de la vie, avec un esprit qeei pent en jouir 
sans s'y livrer tropl 

Here let me not forget a curious anecdote, as related to me 
by Mr, Beauclerk, which I shall endeavour to exhibit as well 
as I can in that gentleman’s lively manner; and in justice to 
him it is proper to add, that Dr. Johnson told me I might rely 
both on the correctness of his memoiy, and the fidelity of his 
narrative. ‘When Madame de Boufflers was first in England^, 
(said Beauclerk,) she was desirous to see Johnson. I accord¬ 
ingly went with her to his chambers in the Temple, where she 
was entertained with his conversation for some time. When 
our visit was over, she and I left him, and were got into Inner 
Temple-lane, when all at once I heard a noise like thunder. 
This was occasioned by Johnson, who it seems, upon a little 
recollection, had taken it into his head that he ought to have 
done the honours of his literary residence to a foreign lady of 
quality, and eager to shew himself a man of gallantry, was 
hurrying down the stair-case in violent agitation. He overtook 
us before we reached the Temple-gate, and brushing in between 

' As Mme. cle Boufflers is men- July i6, 1771; in the third edition, 
tioned in the next paragraph, Boswell, July 16,1775. In May, 1771, Johnson, 
no doubt, wishes to shew that the so far as there is anything to shew, 
letter was addressed to her. She was in London. On July 16, both in 
was the mistress of the Prince of 1771 and 1775, he was in Ashbourne. 
Conti. She understood English, and One of Hume’s Letters {Private 
was the correspondent of Hume. Corrifj. p. 283), dated April 17, 1775, 
There was also a Marquise tie shews that Mme. de Boufflers was 
Boufflers, mistress of old King at that time ‘ speaking of coming to 
Stanislaus. England.’ 

” In the Piozzi Letters (i. 34), this ^ Mme. cle Boufflers was in Eng- 
letter is dated May 16, 1771; in land in the summer of 1763. Jesse’s 
Boswell’s first and second editions, Sehvyn, i. 235. 

me 
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me and Madame de Boufflers, seized her hand, and conducted 
her to her coach. His dress was a rusty brown morning suit, 
a pair of old shoes by way of slippers, a little shrivelled wig 
sticking on the top of his head, and the sleeves of his shirt 
and the knees of his breeches .hanging loose. A consideiable 
crowd of people gathered round, and were not a little stiuck 
by this singular appearance.’ 

He spoke Latin with wonderful fluency and elegance. When 
Pere Boscovich' was in England, Johnson dined in company 
with him at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, and at Dr. Douglas’s, now 
Bishop of Salisbury. Upon both occasions that celebrated 
foreigner expressed his astonishment at Johnsons Latin con¬ 
versation. When at Paris, Johnson thus characterised Voltaire 
to PAeron the Journalist; ‘ Vir est acerriini ingenii et pmicarnm 
likraruin.' 

‘To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

‘Edinburgh, Dec. S, 1775. 

‘My dear Sir, 

‘Mr. Alexander Maclean, the young Laird of Col, being to set 
out to-morrow for London, I give him this letter to introduce him to your 
acquaintance. The kindness which you and I experienced from his 
brother, whose unfortunate death we sincerely lament will make us 
always desirous to shew attention to any branch of the family. Indeed, 
you have so much of the true Highland cordiality, that I am sure you 
would have thought me to blame if I had neglected to recommend to 
you this Hebridean prince, in whose island we were hospitably enter¬ 
tained. 

‘ I ever am with respectful attachment, my dear Sir, 

‘Your most obliged 
‘And most humble servant, 

‘James Boswell.’ 

Mr. Maclean returned with the most agreeable accounts of 
the polite attention with which he was received by Dr. Johnson. 

In the course of this year Dr. Burney informs me that ‘ he very 
frequently met Dr. Johnson at Mr. Thrale's, at Streatham, where 

* Boscovich, a learned Jesuit, was Royal Society. Chalmers’s Biog. 
born at Ragusa in 1711, and died in Diet. See ante,-^. 125. 

1787. He visited London in 1760, = See ante, p, 288. 

and was elected a Fellow of the 

they 
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they had many long conversations, often sitting up as long as 
the fire and candles lasted, and much longer than the patience 
of the servants subsisted 

A few of Johnson's sayings, which that gentleman recollects, 
shall here be inserted. 

‘ I never take a nap after dinner but when I have had a bad 
night, and then the nap takes me.’ 

‘The writer of an epitaph should not be considered as saying 
nothing but what is strictly true. Allowance must be made for 
some degree of exaggerated praise. In lapidary inscriptions a 
man is not upon oath ®.’ 

‘ There is now less flogging in our great schools than formerly, 
but then less is learned there; so that what the boys get at one 
end they lose at the other 

‘ More is learned in publick than in private schools from 
emulation; there is the collision of mind with mind, or the 
radiation of many minds pointing to one centre. Though few 
boys make their own exercises, yet if a good exercise is given 
up, out of a great number of boys, it is made by somebody.’ 

‘ I hate by-roads in education. Education is as well known, 
and has long been as well known, as ever it can be^ En- 


' Four years later Johnson thus 
spoke to Miss Burney of her father:— 
‘ “ I love Burney; my heart goes out 
to meet him.” “ Ho is not ungrateful. 
Sir,” cried I; “for most heartily does 
he love you.” “Does he. Madam? 
I am surprised at that.” “ Why, Sir? 
Why should you have doubted it ? ” 
“ Because, Madam, Dr. Burney is a 
man for all the world to love: it is 
but natural to love him.” I could 
have almost cried with delight at this 
cordial, unlaboured iloge! Mme. 
D’Arblay’s Diary, i. 196. 

” ‘ Though a sepulchral inscription 
is professedly a panegyrick, and 
therefore not confined to historical 
impartiality, yet it ought always to 
be written with regard to truth. No 
man ought to be commended for 
virtues which he never possessed, 
but whoever is curious to know his 
faults must inquire after them in other 


places.’ Johnson’s Works, v. 265. 
^ztt^ost, April 24, 1779. 

^ See ante, i. 46. 

* See post, iii. 12, and Boswell’s 
Hebrides, Aug. 22. 

^ Johnson’s Dick Wormwood, in 
The Idler, No. 83, a man ‘ whose sole 
delight is to find everything wrong, 
triimrphs when he talks on the present 
system of education, and tells us with 
great vehemence that we are learning 
words when we should learn things.’ 
In the Life of Milton ( Works, vii. 
75), Johnson writes ;—‘ It is told that 
in the art of education Milton per¬ 
formed wonders ; and a formidable 
list is given of the authors, Greek 
and Latin, that were read in Alders- 
gate-strcct, by youth between ten and 
fifteen or sixteen years of age. Those 
who tell or receive these stories 
should consider, that nobody can be 
taught faster than he can learn. The 
cleavoiiring 
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Mrs. Barbauld. 
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deavouring to make children prematurely wise is useless labour. 
Suppose they have more knowledge at five or six years old 
than other children, what use can be made of it? It will be 
lost before it is wanted, and the waste of so much time and 
labour of the teacher can never be repaid. Too much is ex¬ 
pected from precocity, and too little performed. Miss-“ was 

an instance of early cultivation, but in what did it terminate ? 
In marrying a little Presbyterian parson, who keeps an infant 
boarding-school, so that all her employment now is, 

“To suckle fools, and chronicle small-beer 
She tells the children, “ This is a cat, and that is a dog, with 


four legs and a tail; see there 
cat or a dog, for you can speak 

speed of the horseman must be 
limited by the power of the horse.’ 
He advised Boswell ‘ not to refine 
in the education of his children. 
You must do as other people, do.’ 
Post., iii. 169. Yet, in his Life of 
Barretter^ Works, vi. 380), he says:— 

‘ The first languages which he learnt 
were the French, German, and Latin, 
which he was taught, not in the com¬ 
monway, by a multitude of definitions, 
rules, and exceptions, which fatigue 
the attention and burden the memory, 
wthout any use proportionate to the 
time which they require and the 
disgust which they create. The 
method by which he was instructed 
was easy and expeditious, and there¬ 
fore pleasing. He learnt them all in 
the same manner, and almost at the 
same time, by conversing in them 
indifferently with his father.’ 

’ Miss Aikin, better known as Mrs. 
Barbauld. Johnson uses Presbyterian 
where we should use Unitarian. ‘The 
Unitarians of the present day [1843] 
are the representatives of that branch 
of the early Nonconfonnists who re¬ 
ceived the denomination of Presby¬ 
terians ; and they are still known by 
that name.’ Peruiy Cyclo. xxvi. 6. 

” Othello, act ii. sc. i. 


! you are much better than a 
V’ If I had bestowed such an 

^ He quotes Barbaiild’s Lessojts 
for Children (p. 68, ed. of 1878). 
Mrs. Piozzi (.Anec. p. 16), speaking 
of books for children says ;—‘ Mrs. 
Barbauld had his best praise ; no 
man was more struck than Mr. John¬ 
son with voluntary descent from 
possible splendour to painful duty.’ 
Mrs. Piozzi alludes to Johnson’s 
praise of Dr. Watts :—‘ Every man 
acquainted with the common princi¬ 
ples of human action, will look with, 
veneration on the writer, who is at 
one time combating Locke, and at 
another making a catechism for 
children in their fourth year. A 
voluntary descent from the dignity of 
science is perhaps the hardest lesson 
that hurriility can teach.’ Works, 
viii.384. He praised Milton also, who, 
when ‘ writing Paradise Lost, could 
condescend from his elevation to 
rescue children from the perplexity 
of grammatical confusion, and the 
trouble of lessons unnecessarily re¬ 
peated.’ Ib. vii. 99. Mrs. Barbauld 
did what Swift said Gay had shown 
could be done. ‘ One may write 
things to a child without being child¬ 
ish.’ Swift’s Works, xvii. 221. In 
her Adkjerlisement, she says :—‘ The 
task is humble, but not mean; to 
education 



tf) listen very attentively while Miss Thrale played on the 
hai’iisichord, aiul with ea{(crness he called to her, “Why don’t 
you diish away like Burney?’’ Dr. Ikirney up(vi this said to 
him, “ I htdieve, Sir, we shall make a musician of you at last.” 
Johnson with candiil complacency replied, "Sir, 1 shall be jflad 
to have a new sense given to me‘ 


pliuU the (ina itie.a in a human mind 
can lie no dislutnour to any hand.’ 

‘ Kthicks, or meirality,’wrote Johnson, 

‘ is one of the sUidiM which ought to 
begin witli the first glinifwe of reason, 
and only end with life itself,' IVorAt, 
V. 243. This iniglit have been tite 
motto of her book. As the Advertise- 
Menl was not publiHlied till tyyfi 
(Barbauld's IVnrA's, ii, uj) it is po.s- 
siblo that Johnson's criticism had 
reached Iter, and tlial it was meant 
as an answer. Among lier pupils 
were William Taylor of Norwich, .Sir 
William (iell, and the first l.ord 
Denman (//. i, xxv xxx). Mrs. liar- 
bauld bore JohuNon no ill will. In her 
Jugtiteeei ilutuired and Hte-ven, she 
describes some future pilgrims ‘from 
the lllue. Mountains or Ontario's 
Lake,' coming to view ‘l.ondon's 
l.ided glories.' 

' With throlibing bosoms shall the 
wanderers tread 

The hallowed nninMions of the silent 
dead, 

Shall enter the long aisle and vaultetl 
dome 

Where genius and where valour find 
a home j 

Bend at each antique shrine, and 
frequent turn 

To clasp with fond delight .some, 
sculptured um, 

The ponderous mass of Johnson's 
form to greet, 

Dr hrenthe the prayer at Howard's 
sainted feet.' 

Jb, i. 343. 


' According to Mine. D’Avblay he 
said Sir, I shall be very glad to 
have a new sense ^ut into me.’ lie 
had been wont to speak slightingly 
of music and miuiicians. ‘ The first 
symptom that he showed of a tend¬ 
ency to conversion was U|)on hearing 
the following read aloud from the 
(ircfacc to Dr. llmmey’s History of 
Music while it was yet in manu¬ 
script:--“The love of lengthened 
tones and moilulated sounds seems a 
passion imjdanlcd in human nature 
Ihrougliout the. globe : as wc hear of 
no peojilc, however wild and savage 
in other particulars, who have not 
nnisie of some kintl or other, with 
which they .seem greatly delighted.” 
“ .Sir,” cried Dr. Jolmson after a little 
[lausp, “ this assertion I believe may 
he right." And then, .see-sawing a 
minute or two on his chair, he fordlfiy 
added : - "All animated nature loves 
music except my.self 1 " ’ /V. llur- 

tiey's Afemoirs, ii. 77. 11 awkins [Life, 
)>. 3iq) says that Johnson said of 
music, “‘it excites in my mind no 
ideas, and hinders me from contem¬ 
plating my own." I have sometimos 
thought that music was positive pain 
to him. Upon his hearing n cele¬ 
brated perfonner go through a hard 
composition, and hearing it remarked 
that it was very difficult, ho said," I 
would it had been impossible." ’ Yet 
he had once bought a flageolet, 
though he had never made out a 
tunc. 'Had I learnt to fiddle,’ bo 
said, ‘I ehould have done nothing 

'He 
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‘ He had come down one morning to the breakfast-room, 
and been a considerable time by himself before any body 
appeared. When, on a subsequent day, he was twitted by Mrs. 
Thrale for being very late, which he generally was, he defended 
himself by alluding to the extraordinary morning, when he had 
been too early. “Madam, I do not like to come down to 
vacuity!'' 

‘ Dr. Burney having remarked that Mr. Garrick was begin¬ 
ning to look old, he said, “ Why, Sir, you are not to wonder at 
that; no man’s face has had more wear and tear’ 

Not having heard from him for a longer time than I sup¬ 
posed he would be silent, I wrote to him December 18, not in 
good spirits :— 

‘Sometimes I have been afraid that the cold which has gone over 
Europe this year like a sort of pestilence^ has seized you severely: 


else’ {post, April 7, 1778, and 

Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 15, 1773). 
Not six months before his death ho 
asked Dr. Burney to teach him the 
scale of music (ante, p. 263, note 4). 
That ‘ he appeared fond of the bag¬ 
pipe, and used often to stand for some 
time with his ear close to the great 
drone’ (Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct 15), 
does not tell for much either way. 
In his Hebrides (Works, ix. 55), he 
shews his pleasure in singing. ‘ After 
supper,’ he writes, ‘ the ladies sung 
Erse songs, to which I listened, as 
an English audience to an Italian 
opera, delighted with the sound of 
words which I did not understand.’ 
Boswell records (Hebrides, Sept. 28) 
that another day a lady.' pleased him 
much, by singing Erse songs, and 
playing on the guitar.’ Johnson 
himself shews that if his ear was dull 
to music, it was by no means dead 
to sound. He thus describes a 
journey by night in the Highlands 
(Works, ix. 155):—‘The wind was 
loud, the rain was heavy, and the 
whistling of the blast, the fall of the 
shower, the rush of the cataracts, 
and the roar of the torrent, made a 


nobler chorus of the rough music of 
nature than it had ever been my 
chance to hear before.’ In 1783, 
when he was in his seventy-fourth 
year, he said, on hearing the music 
of a funeral procession:—‘This is 
the first time that I have ever been 
affected by musical sounds.’ Post, 
1780, in Mr. Langton’s Collection. 

‘ Miss Burney, in 1778, records 
that he said :—‘ David, Madam, looks 
much older than he is; for "his face 
has had double the business of any 
other man’s; it is npver at rest J 
when he speaks one minute, he has 
quite a different countenance to what 
he assumes the next; I don’t believe 
he ever kept the same look for half- 
an-hour together in the whole course 
of his life ; and such an eternal, rest¬ 
less, fatiguing play of the muscles 
must certainly wear out a man’s face 
before its real time.’ Mme. D’Arblay’s 
Diary, i. 64. Malone fathers this 
witticism on Foote. Prior’s Malone, 
P- 369- 

” On Nov.- 2 of this year, a pro¬ 
posal was made to Garrick by 
the proprietors of Covent-Garden 
Theatre, ‘that now in the time of 
sometimes 


somctiint-.s my iiiKiginalioii, wliicli in upon occasions prolifick of evil, 
l\!ith figured lhal you may have Bomclunv taken offence at some part of 
my coiuluct.’ 


‘I'o jAStKS liOSWKLr., I'.SQ. 

‘ I )KAR Sir, 

'Never dream of any ofTence. Kow slunild you offend me? I 
coUKider your frieiulHlup as a possesHion, which I intend to hold till you 
take it from me, and to lament if ever liy my fault I Hhould lose it. 
However, when mu h auspieiuna (iiul their way into your mind, always 
(tive tliem vent; I ahull make haste to disiicrse them j but hinder their 
firal ingress if you can. Consider such thoughts as morbid. 

‘ Stif h illness as may excuse my omission to I.ord Hailes, I cannot 
honestly jilead. T have been hindered, I know not how, by a succes¬ 
sion of petty ohstnicliona. I hope to mend immediately, and to send 
next post to his r,ordHhip. Mr. I'hrale would have written to you if I 
had omitted ; he seruks his compliments and wishes to see you. 

‘ You and your lady will now have no more wrangling about feudal 
inheritance '. How docs the young laird of Auchinlcck? I suppose 
Mitts Veronica is grown a reader and discourscr. 

‘ I have just now got a cough, Inti it has never yet hindered me from 
sleeping : I Ittive had (piieter nights tlian are common with me. 

' I ciinnol hut rejoice that Joseiih" has had the wit to find the way 
hack. He is a fine fellow, and one of the be.st travellers in the 
world. 

‘ V'oung Col brouglit me your letter. Tic is a very idcasing youth. 
I look liim two tlays .ago to the Mitre, and we dined together. 1 was 
MS civil as I Inul llie means of being. 

' T Itavc had a letter from Rasay, acknowledging, with great appear- 
um e of satisf.tciion, llie insertion in the Kdinlnirglr paper\ I am very 
glad lhal it was done. 

' My com|ilimenls to Mrs. Iloswell, who does not love moj and of 


dearth anti sickness' they .should 
ojjun their theatres only live, nights 
in cadi week. Uairkk Ciftm. ii. 
loH. 

' Mrs. Iloiwell no doubt had dis¬ 
liked his wi»h to pass over liis 
daughter* in eniitHingthe Audiinleck 
eiuie, in favour of hcirs-malu how¬ 
ever rmnole. /V.r/, p. 414. John- 
.wn, on h'cb. t;, 1776, opposing tins 
intention, wrote‘ I hope ( shall 


gel some grtaind now with Mrs. 
ItoBwcU.’ 

“ Joseph Killer, a Bohemian, who 
was in my service many years, and 
niicndetl Dr. Johnson and me In our 
'I'our to the 1 lehricles. After having 
left me for some time, he had now 
returned to me, BosWKia.. fiee 
««/<•, ii. 103. 

.See Boswell’s Hebrides near the 

end. 


all 
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412 J) 0 S 7 w// and his father at variaiuw 

nil Uie rest, T ticccl only send tl\em U» llutsc tlint do : ami 1 am afraiil 
it will give you very liule troiibli: to distriliiile them. 

' I am, my dear, ilear Sir, 

' \’c)ur afCeeiiotiale Imml'le ser\'.ml, 

‘ Sam. JoiiNMiN.' 

‘ I)ct:enit)cr, 23, 1775.’ 

1776: TUT AT. 67.]—In 177^, Johnson wrote, so far as I can 
discover, nothing; for llie publiek: Itiil tluiL his mititl was .still 
ardent, and fraught with generous wishes to attain to .still 
higlier degrees of literary eNcelh'iiee, is provtsl hy his [irivalc 
notes of this }’ear, which I shall insert in their proper platx*. 

‘To J.\.Mi:s lloswii.i., 

' Dcak Silt, 

‘ 1 have at last sent yon all l.ord llailes’s [lapers. While I was in 
I'Yani ei I looked very often into Henault *; Inil l.ord Hailes, in my 
oiiiiiioii, leaves him far and far heliind. Why I did not tlispali li so 
Khorl ti perusal sooner, when 1 look hack, I am uileiiy unahle to 
diseover: but human moments are stolen away by a thousand petty 
injpetliments tvhieh leave no trace behind them. I have been afilieted, 
through the whole ('hrisimas, witli the general disorder, of whit h the 
wonsl effect was a cough, which is now much tnitigaled, though the 
country, on which I look from a wintlow nl Slreiuluun, is now covered 
with a tleepsnow. Mrs. Williams is very ill: every hotly else is ns imiml, 

'Atruing the papers,.! found a letter to you, which I think you had 
not opened; and a pa[ier for The Chrtmitie^ widt h I supiiuse it not 
nee«»ary now to insert, I return them both. 

' I luive, within these few days, had the honour of receiving lAird 
llailesi's First volume, for whieh I return my most respectful thanks. 

' I wish you, my dearest friend, and your haughty lady, (for I know 
she tltie.s not hive me,) and the young ladies, and the young laiird, all 
liappincHH. Teach the young gentleman, in spite of his mamma, to 
think and speak well tif, 

‘.Sir, 

‘ Vour affectionate liumble lu-rvam, 

‘Sam, JoiiN.oN.' 

'Jail, 10, r/yfp.' 

At liii"! time wri'i in agitation a matter of grc.it coiim-iiiicih c 
to me and my family', winch I rilmnld not olitnide ujitm the 
world, were it not that tlie part which 1 )r. Julufion';. fiiniib.hip 

‘ Sec tinte, p. 3.^3, 
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for nic m:ulo liiin take in it, was the occasion of an exertion of 
his abilities, wliich it would be injustice to conceal. That what 
he wrote uiion the subject may be understood, it is necessary 
to jfive ;i state of the ciuesLion, which I shall do as briefly as 
I can. 

In the year 1504, the barony or manoiir of Auchinlcck, (pro¬ 
nounced Afflt'ck ',) in Ayrshire, which belonj^ed to a family of 
the same name will\ the lands, having fallen to the Clrown by 
forfeiture, James the hkiurlh, King of Scotland, granted it to 
Thomas Boswell, a branch of an ancient family in the county 
of h’ifc, sliling him in the charter, r/f/tv/o familiari nostro; and 
assigning, as the cause of the grant, pro bono et fideli servitio 
nobis pnestito. Thomas Boswell vva.s slain in battle, fighting 
along with his Sovereign, at the fatal field of Floddon, in 
a <513 *. 

From this very honourable founder of our family, the estate 
was transmitted, in a direct .scries of heirs male, to David 
Boswell, my father's great grand uncle, who had no .sons, but 
four daughters, who were all respectably married, the eldest to 
I.ord t'athcart. 

David Bo.swell, being rc.solute in the military feudal principle 
of continuing the. iruile succession, pa,s.sed by hi.s daughlcr.s, and 
.settled the estate on his nephew by his next brother, who 
approved of the deed, and renounced any pretensions which he 
might possibly have, in preference to his .son. But the estate: 
having been burlhened with large [lortions to the daughters, 
and other debts, it wa.s necessary for the. nephew to sell a 
considerable part of it, and what remained was still much 
encumbered. 

The frugality of the nephew iirescrvcd, and, in .some degree, 
relieved the e.slate. His son, my grandfather, an eminent 
lawyer, not only rc-j)urchased a great part of what had been 
sold, but acquired otlmr lands ; and my father, wlu) was one of 
the Judges of Scotland, and had added considerably to the 

' Mr. Crokersays that he was in- poliiHy informs mo that ‘the name 
fonnecl by Koiwdl's grand'tlaiitfluer, "AlHwk” is still quite common as 
wlic) died in 1836, tliat it l«ul cmne applied to the parish, and even 

to he pronounced Auehinleck. The Am hinlccfc House Is as often called 
Rev. James Chryatal, the minister of I'lace Affleck as otherwise.’ 
Auchinlcck, in answer to my inquiry, “ See Boswell's Hebrides, Nov. 4. 

o.statc, 
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estate, now signified his inclination to take the privilege allowed 
by our lawto secure it to his family in perpetuity by an entail, 
which, on account of his marriage articles, could not be done 
without my consent. 

In the plan of entailing the estate, I heartily concurred with 
him, though I was the first to be restrained by it; but we 
unhappily differed as to the series of heirs which should be 
established, or in the language of our law, called to the suc¬ 
cession, My father had declared a predilection for heirs general, 
that is, males and females indiscriminately. He was willing, 
however, that all males descending from his grandfather should 
be preferred to females; but would not extend that privilege to 
males deriving their descent from a higher source. I, on the 
other hand, had a zealous partiality for heirs male, however 
remote, which I maintained by arguments which appeared to 
me to have considerable weight “ And in the particular case 


' Acts of Parliament of Scotland, 
1685, cap. 22. Boswell. Cockburn 
{Life of Jeffrey., i. 372) mentions ‘ the 
statute (ii and 12 Victoria, chap. 36) 
which dissolves the iron fetters by 
which, for about 160 years, nearly 
three-fourths of the whole land in 
Scotland was made permanently un¬ 
saleable, and unattachable for debt, 
and every acre in the kingdom might' 
be bound up, throughout all ages, in 
favour of any heirs, or any con¬ 
ditions, that the caprice of each un¬ 
fettered owner might be pleased to 
proscribe.’ 

“ As first, the opinion of some 
distinguished naturalists, that our 
species is transmitted through males 
only, the female being all along no 
more than a nidus, or nurse, as 
Mother Earth is to plants of every 
sort ; which notion seems to be con¬ 
firmed by that text of scripture, ‘ He 
was yet in the loins of his FATHER 
when Melchisedeck met him’ (Heb. 
vii. 10); and consequently, that a 
man’s grandson by a daughter, in¬ 
stead of being his surest descendant 
as is vulgarly said, has in reality no 


connection whatever with his blood. 
—And secondly, independent of this 
theory, (which, if true, should com¬ 
pletely exclude heirs general,) that if 
the preference of a male to a female, 
without regard to primogeniture, (as 
a son, though much younger, nay, 
even a grandson by a son, to a 
daughter,) be once admitted, as it 
universally is, it must be equally 
reasonable and proper in the most 
remote degree of descent from an 
original proprietor of an estate, as in 
the nearest; because,—^however dis¬ 
tant from the representative at the 
time,—that remote heir male, upon 
the failure of those nearer to the 
original froprietor than he is, be¬ 
comes in fact the nearest male to him, 
and is, therefore, preferable as his 
representative, to a female descend¬ 
ant.—A little extension of mind will 
enable us easily to perceive that a 
son’s son, in continuation to whatever 
length of time, is preferable to a 
son’s daughter, in the succession 
to an ancient inheritance; in which 
regard should be had to the repre¬ 
sentation of the original proprietor, 

of 



of our family, I apprchcnilecl that we were under an implied 
obligation, in honour anil so«d faith, to transmit the estate by 
the same tenure which we held it, which was as heirs male, cx- 
cludiiiff nearer females. I therefore, as I thought conscientiously, 
objected to my father's scheme. 

My opposition was very di.splea.sing to my father, who was 
entitled to great respect and deference ; and I had reason to 
a[)prehend disagreeable consetpiences from my non-compliance 
with his wishes'. After much per[)lexity and uneasiness, I 
wrote to Dr. John.son, stating the cn.se, with all its difficulties, 
at full length, and earnestly requesting that he would con.sidcr 
it at leisure, and favour me with his friendly opinion and 
advice. 


‘To Jamks Boswei.1,, Esq. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ I was nuich iinpressed by your letter, and if I can form upon your 
case any resolution satisfactory to iny.self, will very gladly iinjiart it: but 
whether I am quite equal to it, I do not know. It is a case compounded 
of law and justice, and require.s a mind versed in jurklic.al disc|uisition.s. 
C’ciuld not you tell your wltole mind to Doril Hailes ? He is, you know, 
hoth a (Ihristian and a Lawyer. I suppose he is above i)artiality, and 
above loepiacity : and, 1 believe, he will not ibink the time lost in 
whidi he may (piiet a ilisturlicil, or settle a wavering mind. Write to 
me, ns any thing occurs to you ; and if I find myself .slop[)ed by want 
of fuels necessary to be known, I will make in(|uirieH of you us my 
doubts arise. 


ami nm to that of one of his ile- 
Bn'iularus. 

I am aware of llliu kslone's tul- 
miralile (lemiim.iiation of the reusou- 
ahlencis of die legal siuieN-iioii, 
Upon the prim iiile of tliere heiiig the 
greatest probability iliai the uenrest 
heir of the person who Iasi dies pm- 
prieior of an e»tate, is of the bloodi 
of the firsit purchaser, But supposing 
a pedigree to ho carefully audtcnli" 
cated ihrough tdl its branches, iusiead 
of mere proktk'lify there will he n 
eerttiinty that (he nmrat heir mnle, 
at whatever perhett has the same 
riglu wf blood with the first heir nude, 


niimely, (he oriyinal purchasers 
ettlest sou. lloswio.l.. 

‘ BcKswell wrote to Teniido on Sept. 
2 i 1775:- ‘WliiU u discouraging re- 
llectiim is U that my father has In 
Ids itossession a renunciation of my 
birthright, which 1 madly granted 
to him, and width ho lias not the 
generosity to restore now that I am 
doing heyond his utmost hopes, and 
llml he may iitcominodc and disgrace 
me by .some strange seitlements, 
while all lids time not a shilling is 
secured to my wife and children in 
case of my death I’ Letters of Hos- 
weH, p. 316. 


‘If 
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‘ If your former resolutions should be found only fanciful, you decide 
rightly in judging that' your father’s fancies may claim the preference; 
but whether they are fanciful or rational, is the question. I really 
think Lord Hailes could help us. 

‘Make my compliments to dear Mrs. Boswellj and tell her, that 1 
hope to be wanting in nothing that I can contribute to bring you all 
out of your troubles. 

‘ I am, dear Sir, most affectionately, 

‘ Your humble servant, 

■ ‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ London, Jan, 15, 1776.’ 


To THE Same. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ I am going to write upon a question which requires more know¬ 
ledge of local law, and more acquaintance with the general rules of 
inheritance, than I can claim; but I write, because you request it. 

‘ land is, like any other possession, by natural right wholly in the 
power of its present owner; and may be sold, given, or bequeathed, 
absolutely or conditionally, as judgment shall direct, or passion incite. 

‘ But natural right would avail little without the protection of law; 
and the primary notion of law is restraint in the exercise of natural 
right. A man is therefore, in society, not fully master of what he calls 
his own, but he still retains all the power which law does not take from 
him. 

‘ In the exercise of the right which law either leaves or gives, regard 
is to be paid to moral obligations. 

‘ Of the estate which we are now considering, your father still retains 
such possession, with such power over it, that he can sell it, and do 
with the money what he will, without any legal impediment. But wHen 
he extends his power beyond his own life, by settling the order of 
succession, the law makes your consent necessary. 

‘ Let us suppose that he sells the land to risk the money in some 
specious adventure, and in that adventure loses the whole; his posterity 
would be disappointed; but they could not think themselves injured 
or robbed. If he spent it upon vice or pleasure, his successors could 
only call him vicious and voluptuous; they could not say that he was 
injurious or unjust. 

‘ He that may do more may do less. He that, by selling, or squander¬ 
ing, may disinherit a whole family, may certainly disinherit part, by a 
partial settlement. 

‘ Laws are formed by the manners and exigencies of particular times, 
and it is but accidental that they last longer than their causes: the 

limitation 



limitation of feudal succession to the male arose from the obligation of 
the tenant to attend his chief in war. 

‘ As times and opinions are always changing, I know not whether it 
be not usurpation to prescribe rules to posterity, by presuming to judge of 
what we cannot know; and I know not whether I fully approve either 
your design or your father’s, to limit that succession which descended to 
you unlimited. If we are to leave sartum tectum ' to po.sterity, what we 
have without any merit of our own received from our ancestors, should 
not choice and free-will be kept unviolated? Is land to be treated 
with more reverence than liberty ?—If this consideration should restrain 
your father from disinheriting some of the males, does it leave you the 
power of disinheriting all the females ? 

‘ Can the possessor of a feudal estate make any will ? Can he appoint, 
out of the inheritance, any portions to his daughters ? There seems to be 
a very shadowy difference between the power of leaving land, and of 
leaving money to be raised from land 3 between leaving an estate to 
females, and leaving the male heir, in effect, only their steward. 

‘ Suppose at one time a law that allowed only males to inherit, and 
during the continuance of this law many estates to have descended, 
passing by the females, to remoter heirs. Suppose afterwards the law 
repealed in correspondence with a change of mannens, and women made 
capable of inheritance 3 would not then the tenure of estates be changed ? 
Could the women have no benefit from a law made in their favour ? Must 
they be passed by upon moral principles for ever, because they were once 
excluded by a legal prohibition ? Or may that which passed only to 
males by one law, pass likewise to females by another ? 

‘ You mention your resolution to maintain the right of your brothers ®: 
I do not see how any of their rights are invaded. 

‘As your whole difficulty arises from the act of your ancestor, who 
diverted the succession from the females, you enquire, very properly, 
what were his motives, and what was his intention 3 for you certainly are 
not bound by his act more than he intended to bind you, nor hold 
your land on harder or stricter terms than those on which it was 
granted. 

‘ Intentions must be gathered from acts. When he left the estate to 
his nephew, by excluding his daughters, was it, or was it not, in his power 
to have perpetuated the succession to the males ? If he could have done 
it, he seems to have shown, by omitting it, that he did not desire it to 
be done 3 and, upon your own principles, you will not easily prove your 
right to destroy that capacity of succession which your ancestors have 
left. 

‘ The technical term in Roman law “ Which term I applied to all the 
for a building in good repair. heirs male. Boswell, 
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‘ If your ancestor had not the power of making a perpetual settle¬ 
ment ; and if, therefore, we cannot judge distinctly of his intentions, 
yet his act can only be considered as an example; it makes not an 
obligation. And, as you observe, he set no example of rigorous 
adherence to the line of succession. He that overlooked a brother, 
would not wonder that little regard is shown to remote relations. 

‘ As the rules of succession are, in a great part, purely legal, no man 
can be supposed to bequeath any thing, but upon legal terms ; he can 
grant no power which the law denies ; and if he makes no special and 
definite limitation, he confers all the power which the law allows. 

‘ Your ancestor, for some reason, disinherited hjs daughters; but it 
no more follows that he intended this act as a rule for posterity, than the 
disinheriting of his brother. 

‘If, therefore, you ask by what right your father admits daughters to 
inheritance, ask yourself, first, by what right you require them to be 
excluded ? 

‘It appears, upon reflection, that your father excludes nobody; he 
only admits nearer females to inherit before males more remote; and 
the exclusion is purely consequential. 

‘ These, dear Sir, are my thoughts, immethodical and deliberative; 
but, perhaps, you may find in them some glimmering of evidence. 

‘ I cannot, however, but again recommend to you a conference with 
Lord HaUes, whom you know to be both a Lawyer and a Christian. 

‘Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, though she does not 
love me. 

‘ I am. Sir, 

‘ Your affectionate servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Feb. 3, 1773 '-’ 

I had followed his recommendation and consulted Lord 
Hailes, who upon this subject had a firm opinion contrary to 
mine. His Lordship obligingly took the trouble to write me 
a letter, in which he discussed with legal and historical learn¬ 
ing, the points in which I saw much difficulty, maintaining that 
‘ the succession of heirs general was the succession, by the 
law of Scotland, from the throne to the cottage, as far as we can 
learn it by record ; ’ observing that the estdte of our family had 
not been limited to heirs male; and that though an heir male 
had in one instance been chosen in preference to nearer females, 
that had been an arbitrary act, which had seemed to be best 

‘ A misprint for 1776. 
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ill the embarrassed state of affairs at that time ; and the fact was, 
that upon a fair computation of the value of land and money at 
the time, applied to the estate and the burthens upon it, there 
was nothinjf i^iven to the heir male but the skeleton of an estate. 

‘ The plea of conscience (said his Lordshii),) which 3mu put, is 
a most respectalile one, especially when consdcticc and self are 
on different side.s. But I think that con.science is not well in¬ 
formed, and that self and she oujfht on tins occasion to be of 
a side,’ 

This letter, which had considerable influence upon my mind, 
I sent to Dr. Jt)hnson, begging to hear from him again, upon 
this interesting question. 

‘To Jamiss Hoswki.i., Esq. 

‘ Dkar StR, 

‘ Having not any acquaintance witli the laws or cu-stoms of 
Scotland, I endeavoured to con.sider your question upon general 
principles, and found nothing of much validity tliat I could oppose to 
this position: "He who inherits a fief unlimited by his ancestors, 
inherit.s the power of limiting it according to his own judgement or 
opinion.” If this be true, you may join with your father. 

‘ l''urther consideration produces another conclusion : “ He who 
receives a fief unlimited liy his ance,stor.s, gives liis heirs some reason 
to eoinplain, if l\e iloes i^ot transmit it unlimited to ))OKterity. Kor 
why should lie make the stale of olliers worse llian his own, williout 
a reastm?” If this he true, thougli neither yon nor yonr father !ire 
alumi to do what is (piite right, hut as your father violates (I think) 
tin; Icg.'d succession least, he seems to lie nearer the right than 
yourself. 

'It cammt Iml occur that "Women have unluraland equitahle claims 
as well as men, and llu;se claims arc not to he capriciously or lightly 
stiperaeded or infringed." IVhen fiefs imiilied military service, it is 
easily discerned why females could not inherit them ; hut that reason 
is now at an end. As manners make laws, manners likewise repeal 
them. 

'These are the general conclusions which I have attained. None 
of them are very favoii^ahlc to your scheme of entail, nor perhaps to 
any sclieme. My observation, that only lie who acquires an estate 
may hetiueath it capridously', if it conlains any conviction, includes 
this iiosilion likewise, llmt only he who acquires an estate may entail 


I had reminded him of liis observation mentioned, ii. 261. Uoswell. 
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it capriciously. But I think it may be safely presumed, that he who 
inherits an estate, inherits all the power legally concomitant; ” and 
that “ He who gives or leaves unlimited an estate legally limitable, 
must be presumed to give that power of limitation which he omitted 
to take away, and to commit future contingencies to future prudence.” 
In these two positions I believe Lord Hailes will advise you to rest; 
every other notion of possession seems to me full of difficulties and 
embarrassed with scruples. 

‘ If these axioms be allowed, you have arrived now at full liberty 
without the help of particular circumstances, which, however, have in 
your case great weight. You very rightly observe, that he who passing 
by his brother gave the inheritance to his nephew, could limit no 
more than he gave; and by Lord Hailes’s estimate of fourteen years’ 
purchase, what he gave was no more than you may easily entail 
according to your own opinion, if that opinion should finally prevail. 

‘ Lord Hailes’s suspicion that entails are encroachment.s on the 
dominion of Providence, may be extended to all hereditary privileges 
and all permanent institutions; I do not see why it may not be 
extended to any provision for the present hour, since all cate about 
futurity proceeds upon a supposition, that we know at least in some 
degree what will be future. Of the future we certainly know nothing; 
but we may form conjectures from the past; and the power of forming 
conjectures, includes, in my opinion, the duty of acting in conformity 
to that probability which we discover. Providence gives the power, 
of which reason teaches the use. 

‘ ‘I am, dear Sir, 

‘Your most faithful servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Feb. 9. 1776.' 

‘I hope I shall get some ground now with Mrs. Boswell; make my 
compliments to her, and to the little people. 

‘ Don’t burn papers; they may be safe enough in your own box,— 
you will wish to see them hereafter.’ 

To THE Same. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ To the letters which I have written about your great question I 
have nothing to add. If your conscience is satisfied, you have now only 
your prudence to consult. I long for a letter, that I may know how 
this troublesome and vexatious question is at last decidedI hope 

The entail framed by my father estate upon the heirs male of his 
with various judicious clauses, was grandfather, which I found had been 
settled by him and me, settling the already done by my grandfather, im- 
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that it will at last end well. Lord ILailcs’s letter was very friendly, 
and very seasonable, but 1 think his aversion from entails has some¬ 
thing in it like superstition. .I’rovidenee is not counteracted by any 
means wliidi Providence puts into our power. 'I'hc continuance and 
profiagation of families makes a great \uirt of the Jewish law, and is 
by no means jirohibited in the Christian institution, though the 
necessity of it continues no longer. Hereditary tenures arc establi.shed 
in all luvilised countries, and are ac.compauied in most with hereditary 
authority. Sir William Temple (amsiders mir constitution as defective, 
that there is not an unalienable estate in land connected with a 
peerage'; ami Lord Bacon mentions as a proof that the Turks arc 
Barbarians, their want of .SV//yi«, as lie calls them, or hereditary rank". 
Do not let your mind, when it is freed from the supposed necessity 
of a rigorous entail, be entangled with contrary objections, and think 
all entails unlawful, till you have cogent arguments, which I believe 
you will never find. 1 am afraid of scruples^. 

‘I Imve now sent all [,ord nailes’s jrapers; part I found hidden 
in a drawer in wliich I had laid them for security, and-had forgotten 
tliem. I'arl of lliese are written twice: I have returned both the 
copies. Part I had read before. 

‘Be so kind us to return Lord Hailes my mo.st rcs[)cclful thanks 
for his first volume; his accuracy strikes me with wonder; his narrative 
is far .supericnir to that of Henault, as 1 have formerly mentioned. 


fUTfectly, hut so as to be defcatctl 
only by .•telliiiK the lamls. 1 was 
freed by Hr, Jolinson from scruples 
of consfieiuiousohligatiouiiuul could, 
iherefore, gratify my father. But my 
o[iiiiIiiii and parliiilily for nude siie< 
tessiiin, ill ils full extctil, remained 
imshakeii. Vei let me not lie thought 
IuiihIi or unkind in daiiglUer.s : for 
my notion !•>, that they should he 
treated with great ulfeciion and 
tenderness, and always luirlh ipale of 
the prosperity of the family. Bos- 
WKI.I- 

' 'I'empie, in /Vi/w/tj/* DhioHhnls 
iii. 6a-h*!), estamines dm 
general dissatisfaction with dm judi¬ 
cature of the House of Lords, 'fill 
dm end of Kli«ibeth’« reign, lie stales, 
the peers, who were few in number, 
were generally possessed of great 
estates which rendered them IcBSsuh- 
)ect to corruption. As one remedy 


for the evil existing in his time, he 
augge.sla thiit the Crown .sit,■ill create 
no H:iron, who slitUl not at the .same, 
lime, entail .£4cxx) a year upon that 
Imnour, whilst it eontimtea in his 
family; a Viscount, I an hlarl, 
/{kkki; ii Martpiis, iiytxx); and a 
1 )uke, j^gcKKi.’ 

■’ ‘A cinel tyranny Itathed in the 
Iilood of ilieir I'linperors upon every 
hiicce.ssiou; a heap of vassals and 
slaves: no mihles, no gentlemen, no 
freemen, no inheriumee of land, no 
htirp of ancient families, [nullm stirpes 
uiuicptii'].’ .Spedding's Baeott, vli. 32 . 

' ' Let me warn yon very earnestly 
ngtiinst .seniples,’ he wrote on March 
5, of this year‘ I am no friend to 
scruples,’ he itad said at St. Andrew’s. 
Uo.swcll'» ffeMtks, Aug. 19. On his 
death-hud, he said:™‘ Scruples made 
matiy men miserable, but few men 
good.’ Crokcr's BonveU, p. 844. 

‘ I am 
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‘I am afraid that the trouble, whifh my irregularity ami delay has 
coat him, ia greater, far greater, than any good that I ran tin him will 
ever rccomiicnae; hut if I have any more ropy, 1 will try to tlo better. 

'Pray let me know if Mrs. Doswell ia friends with me, and pay 
my respects to Veronica, and Kuphemia, anti Alexander, 

‘ I am. Sir, 

‘Voiir mast hinnlilr servant, 

'Sam. JoiiNstif*.' 

'February, 15, I 77 S[> 776 V 

‘Mu, Haswui.i. ro Du. JniiNso.v. 

* KitinluirKh. Frh. 30 , I77fi. 

‘Yon liavc illuminalrd my mind ;md relieved me front imaginary 
shackles of ronsrientious obligation. Were it neressary, t eould 
immediately join in an entail upon the .series of lieir.s ajiprovetl by my 
father; hut it is better not to ai t too suddenly.' 


‘Du. Joti.M.soN •K) Mu. lIuHWia.i.. 

'Ukau Silt, 

' I am glad that what I t ould think or .say has at all t (mirihiited 
to (luicL your tlioiights. Vour resolution not to act, till ymir opinion 
is confirmed by more deliheration, is very just. If you htive been 
scrupulous, do not now he rash. 1 hope that m you think more, nml 
take opportunities of talking with men intelligent in t|U«tion« of 
property, you will he able iti free yourself from every difficulty. 

‘When I wrote last, I sent, I think, ten packets. Did you receive 
them all ? 

‘ You must tell Mrs. noswell that I suspected her to have written 
without your knowledgeand therefore did not return any answer, 
le-st a dandc-sline cxirrespondence should have been pernicloimly tliN- 
covered. I will write to her soon. ***** f. 

' 'I am, dear Sir, 

'Most affectionately yours, 

‘.Sam. JoiiN-suN.’ 

' Feb. 34, 1776.' 

Having communicated to Lord Hailes wliat Dr. Julmson 
wrote concerning the question which perplexed me su much, 

' A letter to him on the interesting ftuhjevt of the family selilemeni, 
which I had read. HoBWKt.t„ 

his 



his Lordship wrote to me: ' Your scruples have produced more 
fruit than I ever expected from them ; an excellent dissertation 
on {general principles of morals and law.’ 

I wrote to Dr. Johnson on the aolli of i''el)ruaiy, complainings 
of inclanchol)', and expressitij^ a .strong; desire to be with him ; 
informing; him that the ten [)acl<et,s came all safe ; that Lord 
Hailes was much obligted to him, and .said he had almost wholly 
removed his scruples ag{ainst entail.s. 


‘'I'o Jamus UoKWiti.i., Ksy. 

‘I)i'-,AR .Sir, 

‘I have not had your letter half an hour; as you lay .so much 
weight upon my notions, I should think it not just to delay my 
answer, 

‘ I am very sorry that your inclanelioly should return, and should be 
sorry likewise if it could have no relief hut from company, My counsel 
you may have when you are pleased to require it; hut of my company 
you cannot in tlie next month have much, for Mr. 'I'hrale will lake 
me to Italy, lie says, on llie first of A[>ril. 

' bet me warn you very eamcHlly against scruples. 1 am glad that 
you are reconciled to your seltleineul, and think it a great honour 
to have sliaken Lord Iluiles's opinion of entail.s. Do not, however, 
linjie wholly to reason away your troubles; do not feed them with 
attention, and they will die imiierceptibly away. Fix your llKUights 
upon your husiness, fill your intervals with i-ompany, and sunshine 
will again break in upon your mind'. If you will eoine to me, you 
must come very <|ui( kly; and even then I know not but we may 
scour the ( iiimlry together, for I have a mind to see O.xforcl and 
LirhfieUl, before I set out on this long journey. 'To tlii.s I ean only 
arid, that 

‘ I am, rlear .Sir, 

‘ Viiur moNt uffer tiurrale humlile servant, 

LSam. Johnson.’ 

' March Si HX'-’ 


' Piioli hod given Iloswelt mutii 
the same advice, 'All this,' wtid 
I'tioli, ‘is melnncholy. I have al«i 
studied melaphyjiies, I know the 
arguments for fate and free will, for 
the materiality and immateriality of 
lliB soul, and even the subtle argu¬ 
ments for and against the existence 


of matter, lastiamo gtmU dh- 
putf iii imojh but Jet us leave these 
di!i(nuei to the idle.- /o Uniosm»pre 
un gt‘aH pmslm, I hold 
always firm one great object. I 
never feel a moment of despondency,’ 
Iloswcirs Corsica, ed. 1879, p, 193. 
^aspost, March 14, 1781, 


Tn 





To THE Same. 


‘Dear Sir, 

‘Very early in April we leave England, and in the beginning 
of the next week I shall leave London for a short time; of this I 
think it necessary to inform you, that you may not be disappointed 
in any of your enterprises. I had not fully resolved to go into the 
country before this day. 

‘ Please to make my compliments to Lord Hailes; and mention 
very particularly to Mrs. Boswell my hope that she is reconciled to, Sir, 

‘ Your faithful servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘March 12, 1776.’ 

7\bove thirty years ago, the heirs of Lord Chancellor Claren¬ 
don presented the University of Oxford with the continuation 
of his History^ and such other of his Lordship’s manuscripts as 
had not been published, on condition that the profits arising 
from their publication should be applied to the establishment of 
a Mankge in the University. The gift was accepted in full 
convocation. A person being now recommended to Dr. John¬ 
son, as fit to superintend this proposed riding-school, he exerted 
himself with that zeal for which he was remarkable upon every 
similar occasion'. But, on enquiry into the matter, he found 
that the scheme was not likely to be soon carried into execu¬ 
tion ; the profits arising from the Clarendon press being, from 
some mismanagement, very scanty. This having been ex¬ 
plained to him by a respectable dignitaiy of the church, who 
had good means of knowing it, he wrote a letter upon the 
subject, which at once exhibits his extraordinary precision and 
acuteness, and his warm attachment to his Alma Mater. 


‘ To THE Reverend Dr. Wetherell, Master of 
University-College, Oxford. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ Few things are more unpleasant than the transaction of 
business with men who are above knowing or caring what they have 


' Johnson, in his letters to the 
Thrales during the year 177$, men¬ 
tions this riding-school eight or nine 
times. The person recommended 
was named Carter. Gibbon [Misc. 
Works, i. 72) says ‘ the profit of the 


History has been applied to the estab¬ 
lishment of a riding-school, that the 
■polite exercises might be taught, I 
know not with what success, in the 
University.’ 


to 



to do; such as the trustees for I.orcl Cornhury’s institution will, 
perhaps, appear, when you have read Dr. *«**»**>(( letter. 

‘The last jiart of the Doetor’s letter is of grc.at importance. The 
complaint ‘ which he makes 1 have heard long ago, and did not know 
but it was redressed. It is unhappy that a pradice so erroneous luis 
not yet been altered; for altered it must be, or our jire.ss will bo useless, 
with all its ])rivileges. The bookseller:!, who, like all other men, have 
strong prejudices in their own favour, are enough inclined to think 
the jiractice of (irinting and .selling books by any but themselves, an 
encroachment on the rights of their fraternity; and have need of 
stronger inducements to circulate academical publications than those 
of one another; for, of that mutual co-operation by which the general 
trade is carried on, the University can bear no part. Of those whom 
he neither loves nor fears, and from whom he expects no reciprocation 
of good offices, why should any man promote the interest but for 
profit? I suppose, with all our scholastic.k ignorance of mankind, we 
are still too knowing to expect that the booLsellers will erect them¬ 
selves into patrons, and buy and sell under the inducnce of a dis- 
intere.stcd xcal for tlie iiromotion of learning. 

‘To the booksellers, if we look for either honour or profit from 
our press, not only their common profit, liiit something more must 
lie allowed; and if books, printed at Oxford, arc exiiected to be rated 
at a high jirice, that iirice must be levied on the [lulilick, and paid 
by the ultimate purchaser, not by the intermediate agents. VVhat 
price shall be set upon the book, is, to the booksellers, wholly in¬ 
different, provided that they gain a proportionate profit by negociatiiig 
the sale. 

‘Why books printed at Oxford should be iiarticulaiiy dear, 1 am, 
however, unable to find. We jiay no rent; we inherit many of our 
instruments and materials; hnlging and victuals are cheaper than at 
London ; and, therefore, workimmship might, at least, not to be dearer. 
Our uxiienct'S are naturally less than tlio.se of booksellers; and, in 
most coscN, foiimmiiitieH are content with less profit than individuals. 

‘It is, perhap.s, not considered through how many hands a book often 
passes, before it conu's into those of the render; or wliat part of the 
profit each hand must retain, as a motive for transmitting it to the next. 

‘We will call our primary agent in London, Mr. Cadell", who 
receives our books from us, gives them room in his warehouse, and 


' I suppose the complaint was, 
that the trustees of the Oxford I'ress 
did not allow the London booksellers 
a sufficient profit upon vending their 
publications. Hohwei.i,. 


* Cadell published T/u Fahe 
A {arm and The /ourney lo the Heb- 
rida. C.ibbon described liirn ns 
‘ That honest and liberal bookseller.’ 
.Stewart's Life of Reberisoii, p. 366. 

issues 






issues them on demand; by him they are sold to Mr. Dilly a whole¬ 
sale bookseller, who sends them into the country; and the last seller 
is the country bookseller. Here are three profits to be paid between 
the printer and the reader, or in the style of commerce, between the 
manufacturer and the consumer; and if any of these profits is too 
penuriously distributed, the process of commerce is interrupted. 

‘We are now come to the practical question, what is to be done? 
You will tell me, with reason, that I have said nothing, till I declare 
how much,- according to my opinion, of the ultimate price ought to be 
distributed through the whole succession of sale. 

‘ The deduction, I am afraid, will appear very great; but let it be 
considered before it is refused. We must allow, for profit, between 
thirty and thirty-five per cent., between six and seven shillings in the 
pound; that is, for every book which costs the last buyer twenty 
shillings, we must charge Mr. Cadell with something less than fourteen. 
We must set the copies at fourteen shillings each, and siqjeradd what 
is called the quarterly-book, or for every hundred books so charged 
we must deliver an hundred and four. 

‘ The profits will then stand thus :— 

‘Mr. Cadell, who runs no hazard, and gives no credit, will be paid 
for warehouse room and attendance by a shilling profit on each book, 
and his chance of the quarterly-book. 

‘ Mr. Dilly, who buys the book for fifteen shillings, and who will 
expect the quarterly-book if he takes five and twenty, will send it to 
his country customer at sixteen and six, by which, at the hazard of 
loss, and the certainty of long credit, he gains the regular profit of ten 
per cent, which is expected in the wholesale trade. 

‘The co'untry bookseller, buying at sixteen and sixpence, and 
commonly trusting a considerable time, gains but three and sixpence, 
and if he trusts a year, not much more than two and sixpence; 
otherwise than as he may, perhaps, take as long credit as he gives. 

‘ With less profit than this, and more you see he cannot have, the 
country bookseller cannot live; for his receipts are small, and his debts 
sometimes bad. 

‘Thus, dear Sir, I have been incited by Dr. *******>5 letter to give 
you a detail of the circulation of books, which, perhaps, every man 
has not had opportunity of knowing; and which those who know it, do 
not, perhaps, always distinctly consider. 

‘ I am, &c. 


‘ March 12, 1776.’ 


‘Sam. Johnson'.’ 


' I ^ happy in giving this full to vindicate, by the authority of the 
and clear statement to the publick, greatest aiitliour of his age, that 

Having 




Having arrived in London late on Friday, the 15th of March, 
I hastened next morning to wait on Dr. Johnson, at his house ; 
but found he was removed from Johnson’s-court, No. 7, to Bolt- 
court, No. 8', still keeping to his favourite Fleet-street. My 
reflection at the time upon, this change as marked in my 
Journal, is as follows : ‘ I felt a foolish regret that he had left a 
court which bore his name”'; but it was not foolish to be af¬ 
fected with some tenderness of regard for a place in which I 
had seen him a great deal, from whence I had often issued a 
better and a happier man than when I went in, and which had 
often appeared to my imagination while I trod its pavements, in 
the solemn darkness of the night, to be sacred to wisdom and 
piety®’ Being informed that he was at Mit Thrale’s, in the 
Borough, I hastened thither, and found Mrs. Thrale and him 
at breakfast. I was kindly welcomed. In a moment he was in 
a full glow of conversation, and I felt myself elevated as if 
brought into another state of being. Mrs. Thrale and I looked 
to each other while he talked, and our looks expressed our 
congenial admiration and affection for him. I shall ever recol¬ 
lect this scene with great pleasure. I exclaimed to her, ‘ I am 
now, intellectually, Hermippus redivivus, I am quite restored by 
him, by transfusion of mind"'! ‘There are many (she replied) 
who admire and respect Mr. Johnson ; but you and I love him.’ 

respectable body of men, the Book- Mrs. Thrale on Aug. 14, 1780:— 
sellers of London, from vulgar re- ‘ This is all that I have to tell you, 
flections, as if their profits were except that I have three bunches of 
exorbitant, when, in truth. Dr. John- grapes on a vine in my garden : at 
son has here allowed them more least this is all that I will now tell 
than they usually demand. Bos- of my garden.’ Pioszi Letters, ii. 
WELL. 178. This house was burnt down 

’ ‘ Behind the house was a garden in 1819. Notes and Queries, ist S., v. 
which he took delight in watering; 233. 

a room on the ground-floor was as- ° He said, when in Scotland, that 
signed to Mrs. Williams, and the he was Johnson of that Jlk. Bos- 
whole of the two pair of stairs floor well. Scc/oj/, April 28,1778, note, 
was made a repository for his books; ® See ante, ii. 229. 

one of the rooms thereon being his “ See vol. i. p. 375. Boswell. 

study. Here, in the intervals of his Boswell refers to the work of Dr. 
residence at Streatham, he received Cohausen of Coblentz, Hermippus 
the visits of his friends, and to the Redivivus. Dr. Campbell translated 
most intimate of them sometimes it {ante, i. 417), under the title of 
gave not inelegant dinners.’ Haw- Hermippus Redivivus, or the Sage’s 
kins’s Johnson, p. 531. He wrote to Triumph over Old Age and the 

He 







He seemed very happy in the near prospect of going to 
Italy with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. ‘But, (said he,) before leaving 
England I am to take, a jaunt to Oxford, Birmingham, my 
native city Lichfield, and my old friend. Dr. Taylor’s, at Ash- 
bourn, in Derbyshire. I shall go in a few days, and you, 
Boswell, shall go with me.’ I was ready to accompany him ; 
being willing even to leave London to have the pleasure of his 
conversation. 

I mentioned with much regret the extravagance of the repre¬ 
sentative of a great family in Scotland, by which there was 
danger of its being ruined ; and as Johnson respected it for its 
antiquity, he joined with me in thinking it would be happy if 
this person should die. Mrs. Thrale seemed shocked at this, as 
feudal barbarity; and said, ‘I do not understand this preference 
of the estate to its owner; of the land to the man who walks 
upon that land.’ JOHNSON. ‘Nay, Madam, it is not a prefer¬ 
ence of the land to its owner, it is the preference of a family to 
an individual. Here is an establishment in a country, which is 
of importance for ages, not only to the chief but to his people ; 
an establishment which extends upwards and downwards ; that 
this should be destroyed by one idle fellow is a sad thing.’ 

He said, ‘ Entails ‘ are good, because it is good to preserve in 
a country, seriescs of men, to whom the people are accustomed 
to look up as to their leaders. But I am for leaving a quantity 
of land in commerce, to excite industry, and keep money in 
the country; for if no land were to be bought in the country, 


Crave. Cohausen maintained that 
life might be prolonged to 115 years 
by breathing the breath of healthy 
young women. He founded his 
theory ‘on a Roman inscription— 
—jEsculapio ei Sani/ati L. Colodius 
Hermippus qui vixit annos CXV. 
dies V.puellartnn anhelitu.’ He main¬ 
tained that one of the most eligible 
conditions of life was that of a Con¬ 
fessor of youthful nuns. Lowndes's 
Bibl. Man, p. 488, and Gent. Mag. 
xiii. 279. I. D’lsraeli {Curiosities of 
Literature^ ed. 1834, ii. 102) describes 
Campbell’s book as a ‘ curious banter 
on the hermetic philosophy and the 


universal medicine ; the grave irony 
is so closely kept up, that it deceived 
for a length of time the most learned. 
Campbell assured a friend it was a 
mere jeu-d’-esprit.' Lord E. Fitz- 
maurice {Life of Shelburne, iii. 447) 
says that Ingenhousz, a Dutch phy¬ 
sician who lived with Shelburne, com¬ 
bated in one of his works the notion 
held by certain schoolmasters, that 
‘ it was wholesome to inhale the air 
which has passed through the lungs 
of their pupils, closing the windows 
in order purposely to facilitate that 
operation.’ 

‘ See Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 24. 

there 


there would be no encouragement to acquire wealth, because a 
family could not be founded there; or if it were acquired, it 
must be carried away to another country where land may be 
bought. And although the land in every country will remain 
the same, and be as fertile where there is no money, as where 
there is, yet all that portion of the happiness of civil life, which 
is produced by money circulating in a country, would be lost’ 
Boswell. ‘Then, Sir, would it be for the advantage of a 
country that all its lands were sold at once?’ JOHNSON. ‘So 
far. Sir, as money produces good, it would be an advantage; 
for, then that country would have as much money circulating 
in it as it is worth. But to be sure this would be counter¬ 
balanced by disadvantages attending a total change of pro¬ 
prietors.’ 

I expressed my opinion that the power of entailing should 
be limited thus; ‘ That there should be one third, or perhaps 
one half of the land of a country kept free for commerce ; that 
the proportion allowed to be entailed, should be parcelled out 
so that no family could entail above a certain quantity. Let a 
family according to the abilities of its representatives, be richer 
or poorer in different generations, or always rich if its repre¬ 
sentatives be always wise: but let its absolute permanency be 
moderate. In this way we should be certain of there being 
always a number of established roots; and as in the course 
of nature, there is in every age an extinction of some families, 
there would be continual openings for men ambitious of 
perpetuity, to plant a stock in the entail ground'.’ JOHNSON. 

‘ Why, Sir, mankind will be better able to regulate the system 
of entails, when the evil of too much land being locked up by 
them is felt, than we can do at present when it is not felt.’ 

I mentioned Dr. Adam Smith’s book on The Wealth of 


‘ The privilege of perpetuating in 
a family an estate and arms indefsas- 
ibly from generation to generation, is 
enjoyed by none of his Majesty’s 
subjects except in Scotland, where 
the legal fiction of fine and recovery 
is unknown. It is a privilege so 
proud, that I should think it would 
be proper to have the exercise of it 


dependent on the royal prerogative. 
It seems absurd to permit the power 
of perpetuating their representation, 
to men, who having had no eminent 
merit, have truly no name. The 
King, as the impartial father of bis 
people, would never refuse to grant 
the privilege to those who deserved 
it. Boswell. 

Nations, 





Nations'^, which was just published, and that Sir John Pringle 
had observed to me, that Dr. Smith, who had never been in 
trade, could not be expected to write well on that subject any 
more than a lawyer upon physick. JOHNSON. ‘ Pie is mis¬ 
taken, Sir: a man who has never been engaged in trade him¬ 
self may undoubtedly write well upon trade, and there is 
nothing which requires more to be illustrated by philosophy 
than trade does. As to mere wealth, that is to say, money, it 
is clear that one nation or one individual cannot increase its 
store but by making another poorer; but trade procures what 
is more valuable, the reciprocation of the peculiar advantages 
of different countries. A merchant seldom thinks but of his 
own particular trade. To write a good book upon it, a man 
must have extensive views. It is not necessary to have prac¬ 
tised, to write well upon a subject.’ I mentioned law as a 
subject on which no man could write well without practice. 
Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, in England, where so much money is 
to be got by the practice of the law, most of our writers upon it 
have been in practice; though Blackstone had not been much 
in practice when he published his Commentaries. But upon 
the Continent, the great writers on law have not all been in 
practice; Grotius, indeed, was; but Puffendorf was not, Burla- 
maqui was not.’ 

When we had talked of the great consequence which a man 
acquired by being employed in his profession, I suggested a 
doubt of the justice of the general opinion, that it is improper 
in a lawyer to solicit employment; for why, I urged, should it 
not be equally allowable to solicit that as the means of con¬ 
sequence, as it is to solicit votes to be elected a member of 
Parliament ? Mr. Strahan had told me that a countryman of his 
and mine”, who had risen to eminence in the law, had, when 
first making his way, solicited him to get him employed in city 
causes. Johnson. ‘Sir, it is wrong to stir up law-suits; but 


Boswell wrote to Temple about 
six weeks later:—‘ Murphy says he 
his read thirty pages of Smith’s 
Wealth, but says he shall read no 
more j Smith, too, is now of our 
Cjiib. It has lost its select merit.’ 
Letters of Boswell, p. 333. Johnson 


can scarcely have read Smith; if 
he did, it made no impression on 
him. His ignorance on many points 
as to what constitutes the wealth 
of a nation remained as deep as 
ever. 

” Mr, Weclderburne. Croker. 

when 




wmikl nnl liiivf a lawyer In lie wantiiij; tn hiin^rll iii ii-.iiij; lair 
nifiuw. I wnulil liavc- hiiti tu injfi'l a lililf liiiil. lunv aiul llit-ii, 
t(i prevent his la’inp, uvrilnukeil.' 

1.tit'll MmintHtuiutN bill fur a Hentch Militia', in MUpiKulini; 
which his Lurthhijt had miulu an abb sftccch iti the Ilmisf nf 
Cuintnoris, was ntnv a pretty general tnpick of cnnvetHiitiut), 
'Ah Scntlnnd contributes so little land lax ' towards 
tho general support of the nation, it ought not to have a niilitia 
paid out of the general fund, unles*. it should be thought for the 
general irtlrresi, that .Scotland should be prolet tetl front an 
invasion, which no man can think will happen ; fitr what enemy 
would inv.ide Scotland, where there is nothing to be p.ot (• No, 
Sit ; now that the Scotch havt' jiot the pay o( baiglish soldieis 
spent atnong them, as so many troops are sent abioad, they are 
trying to gel ttioney another way, by h.tving a militia paid. If 
they are alraid, and seriously desiie to have an aimed loice to 
defend them, they slioiiUl p.iy for it, Vonr m heme is to u taiii 
a part of your laiul la\. hy m.d.ing us pay and i lolhe youi 
militia,' HosWl l.l,. ' Vnii shotdil not talk i*! uy and ie«. 

Sir: there is now an Vtsstoi' Juiixmin, ' Ihiie mu a he a 


‘ A sllinlar I'lll ll.el limi llnnutt 
out nimerii yr.it-i r.iiliis Itj i'j,( 

'A ttiti fora Mihn.i m 
not HUCC'esslut ; lim onilil itir ills 
afr«-'tc<l there uliMui ilii~. ni<ii(r i.| 
having their arinv rrsinosi I'lU lutl 
ai ({uio'aml j hat ttie Wttijjs 

tiliaikrd it wiih alt ilini h>i«r' 
Waljuile's R^lgn 0/ //.111 ,‘fio. 

lairtl Mtuint^luari''i hill ihomn 

out liy iia loos, the Minlsoy 
ill the iiiiitnrity, 't'he ar^iiiitr-iiN f.« 
Mint agaiieit il are sialrtl in tSie Ainu. 
AV^s vet. 140. .See/w/, lii. 1. Jlmiy 


M.l* l>rii.*ie / j/.'i ,(fi) 
save. " 1 hr 1 tiili tt.is mstl- 

tinnl at a iiiiir wlirii Si lalaiitl ivai 
irfiiirit a imliti.i, aiiil llmlijjlil t»rl»e|f 
a(ti»nlri| l<v llir iriMsal. I’lie name 
«.as 1 liiorii (iDiii a ijiiailll w»rl of ah 
liisinti III stir pun, iptru iiw,a*onrani in 
r»> tlr, as a • liih In slif M{ilhe lireaiul 
spim nt ilir I iitiiiiry.' Her |i. t/h, 

* ‘ s. .ataiiit jiatil nnly one Intlirtli 
1,1 ilir taint lav, the very s|»ri ilir lav 
mil «»f witn h till the rvjiritsi's i,f a 
itiiliita wrre III (ms itiawil' rlflw. AV,;. 
MV Ml, 


distinction 


distinction of interest, while the proportions of hviid-tux: are so 
unequal. If Yorksliire should say, " Instead of jiayinq' our land- 
tax, we will keep a greater number of militia," it would be un- 
rca.sonablc,’ In this argument my friend was eerlaiidy in the 
wrong. The land-tax is as uneiiurdi}' proportioned between 
different parts of ICngland, as between ICngland aiul .Seoilaiul; 
nay, it is considerably uneciual in Scotland it.sell. But the 
land-tax i.s but a small part of the numerous branches of 
publick revenue, all of which Scotland [laj's precisely as Eng¬ 
land docs. A French invasion made in Scotland would .soon 
penetrate into ICngland. 

He thus discour.sed uptm .supposed obligation in .settling 
estates: 'Where a man gels the unlimited property of an 
estate, there is no obligation u[>on him in Justitr to leave it to 
one penson rather than to another, 'riiere is a motive of 
preferenee from kindut'SS!, and this kindness is generallj' enter¬ 
tained for the nearest relation. If I im'e u particular man a 
sum of nu)iu.y, I am obliged to let that man have the next 
money I get, and cannot in justice let another have it: but il*I 
owe money to no man, I may dispose of what I get as I please. 
There is not a debiinm justititc to a man's next heir; there is 
only a debitum caritalis. It is plain, then, that I have morally 
a choice, according to my liking. If I have a brother in want, 
he luus a claim from affection to my assistance; but if I 
have also a brother in want, whom I like better, he has a 
preferable claim. The right of an heir at law is only this, that 
he Is to have the succe.s.sion to an estate, in case no other 
person i.s appointed to it by the owner. 11 i.s right is merely 
preferable to that of the King.’ 

We got into a boat to cro.ss over to Black-frlara; and ns we 
moved along the Thamc.s, I talked to him of a little volume, 
which, altogether unknown to him, was adverti.sed to he pul)- 
lishcd in a few days, under the title of Johnsoniana, or 
of Dr. Johnson^. JOIIN.SON, 'Sir, it i.s a mighty imjuident 
thing.’ Boswkix. ‘Pray, Sir, could you have no redress if 

' In ft new edition of this book, obscene jests luul unluckily found a 
which was published in die following place in ihc first edition.' Sec/iw/, 
yeth-, the editor states, that either April 28, 1778. 

‘through luiri7 or inattention some 

you 



you were to prosecute a publisher for bringing out, under your 
name, what you never said, and ascribing to you dull stupid 
nonsense, or making you swear profanely, as many ignorant 
relaters of your bon-mots do'? ’ Johnson. ‘ No, Sir ; there will 
always be some truth mixed with the falsehood, and how can it 
be ascertained how much is true and how much is false? 
Besides, Sir, what damages would a jury give me for having 
been represented as swearing?’ Boswell. ‘I think. Sir, you 
should at least disavow such a publication, because the world 
and posterity might with much plausible foundation say, “ Here 
is a volume which was publickly advertised and came out in 
Dr. Johnson’s own time, and, by his silence, was admitted by 
him to be genuine^.” ’ Johnson. ‘ I shall give myself no trouble 
about the matter.’ 

He was, perhaps,-above suffering from such spurious publica¬ 
tions ; but I could not help thinking, that many men would be 
much injured in their reputation, by having absurd and vicious 
sayings imputed to them ; and that redress ought in such cases 
to be given. 

He said, ‘ The value of every story depends on its being true. 
A story is a picture either of an individual or of human nature 
in general: if it be false, it is a picture of nothing. For in¬ 
stance ; suppose a man should tell that John.son, before setting 
out for Italy, as he had to cross the Alps, sat down to make 
himself wings. This many people would believe ; but it would 
be a picture of nothing. ******** (naming a worthy friend of 
ours,) used to think a story, a story, till I shewed him that truth 


' Sec a?ite, ii. 338, note 2. 

“ The number of the asterisks, 
taken with the term worthy friend, 
renders it almost certain that Lang- 
ton was meant. The story might, 
however, have been told of Reynolds, 
for he wrote of Johnson:—* Truth, 
whether in great or little rnatters, he 
held sacred. From the violation of 
truth, he said, in great things your 
character or your interest was af¬ 
fected; in lesser things, your pleasure 
is equally destroyed. I remember, 
on his relating some incident, I added 
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something to his relation which I 
supposed might likewise have hap¬ 
pened ; “ It would have been a better 
story,” says he, “ if it bad been so ; 
but it was not.” ’ Taylor’s Reyruddr, 
ii. 457. Mrs. Pioiii records {Anet, p. 
1,6)«A story,” says Johnson, “b 
a specimen of human manners, and 
derives its sole value from its truth. 
When Foote has told me something, 
I dismiss it from my mind like a 
passing shadow; when Reynolds teUs 
me something, I consider myself as 
possessed of an idea the more, 
r was 



was essential to it',’ I observed, that Foote ci\tertaincd us 
with stories which were not true; hut tliat, indeed, it was 
properly not as narratives that Foote's stories pleased us, but 
as collections of ludicrous imaf^es. Johnson. ‘ b'cHite is quite 
Impartial, for he tells lies of every body.’ 

The importance of strict and scrupulous veracity cannot be 
too often inculcated. Johnson was known to be so rigidly at¬ 
tentive to it, that even in his common conversation the slightest 
circumstance was mentioned with exact precision '', 'rhe know¬ 
ledge of his having such a principle and habit made his friends 
have a perfect reliance on the truth of every thing that he tokl, 
however it might have been tloubted if told by many others. 
As an instance of thi.s, I may mention an odd incident which he 
related as having happened to him one night in h'leet-street. 
‘A gentlewoman (said he) begged t would give her my arm to 
a.ssist her in cros.sing the street, which I accordingly tlid ; upon 
which she offered me a shilling, sui)posing me to be the watch¬ 
man. I perceived that she was somewhat in liquor.' I’his, if 
told by most people, would have been thought an invention ; 
when tokl by Johnson, it was believed by his friends as much 
as if they had .seen what passed. 

We landed at the Tcinplc-stnirs, where wo parted. 

I found him in the evening in Mr.s. Williams’.s room. We 
talked of religious orders. He said,' It i.s as unrea.soiuible for 


' Boswell felt this when, more than 
eight years earlier, he wrote:—‘ As I 
have related Paoli's remarkable say¬ 
ings, I declare upon honour that I 
have neither added nor diminished | 
nny, so scrupulous have I l)een, that 
I would not make the smallest vari¬ 
ation, oven when my friends IhouglU 
it would be an improvement. I know 
with how much pleasure we read 
what is perfectly authciuick.’ Uos- 
well's Corsica, od. 1879, p. 126. See 
post, iii. 209. 

" In liis Life of Brcnvne {Works, 
vi. 478) 1)0 sny.s of‘innocent frauds’: 
—‘ But no fraud is innocent j for the 
confidence which imikes the liappi- 
nes9 of society is in .some degree 
diminished by every man whose 


practice is at variance with !»ia 
words.’ ‘ Ml', Tyers,’ writes Murpliy 
{Life, p, 146), ' observed that Dr, 
Johnson always talked m if lie 
was talking upon oath.’ Compared 
with Johnson's strldness, Rousseau's 
laxity is striking. Aker describing 
‘ces gens qu'on appello vrais (lariM 
Ic monde,’ he continues: ‘ T.'lunnnie 
que j’appelle vrai fait lout Ic con- 
traire. En clioscs parfaitement in- 
dilTdrentes la veritd qu'aloni Tmure 
resiiecte si fort le Imidie fort peu, el 
il ne so fora gikre de .scrupule 
d’amuscr imc coinpagiiie par des 
fails conlrouvcH, dont il ne rt'sulie 
aucun jugcmniU injusie ni pour ni 
contre qui (pic ce soit vivant ou inon.' 
Les Bih'eries; IVoie Prometiaile. 


a man 


a man to go into a Carthusian convent for fear of being im¬ 
moral, as for a man to cut off his hands for fear he should steal. 
There is, indeed, great resolution in the immediate act of dis¬ 
membering himself; but when that is once done, he has no 
longer any merit: for though it is out of his power to steal, yet 
he may all his life be a thief in liis heart. So when a man has 
once become a Carthusian, he is obliged to continue so, whether 
he chooses it or not. Their silence, too, is ab.surd. We road in 
the Gospel of the apostles being sent to preach, but not to hold 
their tongues. All severity that docs not tend to increase good, 
or prevent evil, is idle. I said to the Lady Abbess ' of a con¬ 
vent, “ Madam, you arc here, not for the love of virtue, but the 
fear of vice.” She said, “ She should remember this as long as 
she lived.’” I thought it hard to give her this view of her 
situation, when she could not help it; and, indeed, I wondered 
at the whole of what he now said ; because, both in his Rambler^ 
and Jdler^t he treats religious austerities with much solemnity of 
respect 

Finding him still persevering in his abstinence from wine, I 
ventured to speak to him of it.— Johnson. ‘ Sir, I have no 
objection to a man’s drinking wine, if he can do it in modera¬ 
tion. I found myself apt to go to cxcc.ss in it, and therefore, 
after having been for some time without it, on account of ill¬ 
ness, I thought it better not to return to it*. Flvcry man is to 
judge for himself, according to the effects which he experiences. 
One of the fathers tells us, ho found fasting made him so 
peevish'’ that he did not practi.se it’ 

Though he often enlarged U[)on the evil of intoxication he 


’ No doubt Mrs. I’cnnor {an/e, 

p. 392.) 

" No. no. 

No, 52. 

' But see ante, i. 365, and Boswell's 
Hebrides, Aug, 19. 

’ See ante, ii. 8, and post, April 7, 
1778. 

* Three weeks later, at his usual 
fast before Easter, Johnson recorded: 
—' I felt myself very much disor¬ 
dered by emptiness, and called for 
tea with peevish and impatient eager¬ 
ness,’ Pr, and Med, \A,T. 

V 


’ Of the use of spirituous liciuors, 
lie wrote {Works, vi. a6):—'‘The 
inischicfB arising on evciy side from 
tliis compendious mode of drunken¬ 
ness are enormous and insupport¬ 
able, equally to be found among the 
great and the mean ,• filling palaces 
with disquiet and distraction, harder 
to be home as it cannot be men¬ 
tioned, and overwhelming multitudes 
with incurable diseases and unpitied 
pfiverty.’ Yet he found an excuse 
for drunkenness which few men but 
lie could have found. .Stockdalo 

fa 


was 


was by no means harsh and unforgiving to those wlio indulged 
in occasional excess in wine. One of his friendsI well re¬ 
member, came to sup at a tavern with him and some other 
gentlemen, and too plainly discovered that he had drunk too 
much at dinner. When one who loved mischief, thinking to 
produce a severe censure, asked Johnson, a few days afterwards, 
‘Well, Sir, what did your friend say to you, as an apology for 
being in such a situation?’ Johnson answered, ‘Sir, he said all 
that a mdiVt should say: he said he was sorry for it.’ 

I heard him once give a very judicious practical advice upon 
this subject: ‘A man, who has been drinking wine at all freely, 
should never go into a new company. With those who have 
partaken of wine with him, he may be pretty well in unison ; 
but he will probably be offensive, or appear ridiculous, to other 
people.’ 

He allowed very great influence to education. ‘ I do not 
deny. Sir, but there is some original difference in minds ; but 
it is nothing in comparison of what is formed by education, 


{Memoirs, ii. [89) says that he heai-d 
Mrs. Williams ‘wonder what jjlea- 
sure men can take in making beasts 
of themselves, “I wonder. Madam,” 
replied Johnson, “that you have not 
penetration enough to see the strong 
inducement to this excess; for he 
who makes a beast of himself gets 
rid of the pain of being a man,” ’ 

'■ Very likely Boswell. See 
under May 8, 1781, for a like in¬ 
stance. In 1775, under a yew tree, 
he promised Temple to be sober. 
On Aug. 12, 1775, he wrote My 
promise under the solemn yew I 
have observed wonderfully, having 
never infringed it till, the other day, 
a very jovial company of us dined at 
a tavern, and I unwarily exceeded 
ray bottle of old Hock ; and having 
once broke over the pale, I run wild, 
•but I did not get drunk. I was, 
however, intoxicated, and very ill 
next day.’ Letters of Boswell, p. 209. 
During his present visit to London 
he wrote ;—‘ My promise under the 
solemn yew was not religiously kept. 


because a little wine hurried me on 
too much. The General [I’aoli] has 
taken my word of honour that 1 shall 
not taste fermented liciunr for a year, 
..that I may recover sobriety. 1 have 
kept this promise now about three 
weeks. I was really growing n 
drunkard.’ lb. p. 233. In 1778 he 
was for a short time a water drinker, 
/’w?, April 28, 1778. His intemper¬ 
ance grew upon him, and at last car¬ 
ried him off. On Dec. 4, 1790, he 
wrote to Malone ;—‘ Courtenay took 
my word and honour that till M arch r 
my allowance of wine per diem 
should not exceed four good glasses 
at dinner, and a pint after it, and 
this I have kept, though I have dined 
with Jack Wilkes,' &c. On Maj-ch 8, 
1791, he wrote;—‘Your friendly ad¬ 
monition as to excess in wine has 
been often too applicable. As I tun 
now free from my restriction to Cour¬ 
tenay, I shall be much upon ray 
guard; for, to tell the truth, I did go 
too deep the day before yestorda)'.’ 
Croker’s Boswell, pp, 828, 829. 

,Wc 
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VVc may instance the science of numbers, which all mind.s arc 
equally capable of attaining' ; yet we find a prodifjious differ¬ 
ence in the powers of different men, in that respect, after they 
are grown up, because their minds have been more or less 
exerciseil in it: aiul I think the same cause will explain the 
difference of excellence in other things, gradations admitting 
always some difference in the first principles V 


' ‘ Malhc'tuaiifH arc pesrUaps loo 
iiuuli siiiclicd at our universities, 
'riiis seems a seit'ort: to which Iho 
lueancsi intcllcftH are ctiual. I for- 
Kft who it is tliut says, "All men 
niiKht untlerstantl ninthctnalics if 
they would."’ Cloltlsinith'a Present 
Slate 0/Polite Letu'ning, ch. tj. 

“ ‘ No, Sir,’ ho once said, ‘people 
are not horn with a particular Kcnius 
for particular employmentaorsiiidica, 
for it would be like saying that a man 
cotild see a great way cast, but could 
not west. It is good senau applied 
with diligence to what was at (irst a 
inero accident, and which by great 
application grew to be called by the 
generality of mankind a particular 
genius.’ Mi.s.s Reynolds’s Neioltec- 
tions, Crokcr's /loswelt, p. : 

' Perhaps this is Miss Reynolds's re¬ 
collection of the following, in llo.s- 
well’.s /Mriilfx, Aug. 15, 177,1: 
JOIINSOH. ‘1 could as easily apply 
to law as to tragick poetry.' ll(is- 
wni.i.. ' Yet, .Sir, you did apply to 
tragick poetry, not to law.’ jnll.NsoN. 
‘ lU-ciume, .Sir, I had not money to 
«tudy law. Sir, the man who has 
vigour may walk to the east just as 
well ai to the west, if he happens to 
turn his head that way.’ ‘The truts 
genius,’ ha wrote {Wori\t, vii. 1), ‘i»a 
mind of large general powers, aixd- 
dentally determined to siomc purticii" 
lar direction.' Reynolds held the 
same doctrine, having got it no doulil 
from Johnson. He held ‘that the 
Miipcriority auainable in any pursuit 
whatever does not originate in an in¬ 
nate propensity of the mind to iluti 


pur-suit in particuliir, hut dcpe.nd.s on 
the general .strength of the intellect, 
and on the intense and constant ap¬ 
plication of that strength to a specific 
purpose. Ho regarded ambition as 
tlio eai/se of eminence, but accident 
as pointing out the means,* North- 
cote’s Reynolcts, i. 11. ‘Porson in¬ 
sisted that all men are born with 
abilities nearly e<iual. ‘‘ Any one,’’ he 
would say, ‘‘might become quite as 
good a critic as I am, if lie would 
only take the trouble to make liimself 
so. I have made myself wluit I am 
by iiucnsc labour.’" Rogers’s Table 
’Palk, p. 305. Hume maintained the 
o))positc. ‘'I’his forenoon,' wrote 
Huswell on June 19, 1775, ‘Mr. Hume 
came in. Ho did not say much. 
1 only reincinber his remark, that 
chaiHclcrs ilepend more on original 
funnation than on the way we arc 
educated ; ‘‘ for," suiil he, " princes 
are eduealed uniformly, and yet how 
iliU'ereut air. they I how dilVerent was 
JiiineHthe .Seeonil from Clliarlcs Iho 
.Second!’" Setters of llos^velt, p, 
305. Itonwell reeordeil, two years 
earlier [ ttebriiles. Sept. 16):—'Ur. 
Johnson denied that any child was 
better than another, hut by difference 
of instrueiion j though, in conse¬ 
quence of greater attention being 
[laid to instruction by one child than 
ancithcr, aiul of a variety of impor- 
ceptihlc causes, such as instruction 
being counteracted by setvanu, a 
noiitm was conceived that, of two 
children equally well educated, 01m 
was naturally much worse than an¬ 
other,' 


This 





This is a difficult subject; but it is best to hope that dilifjcncc 
may do a great deal. We are sure of what it can do, in in¬ 
creasing our mechanical force and dexterity. 

I again visited him on Monday. He took occasion to enlarge, 
as he often did, upon the wretchedness of a sca-life ‘A ship 
is worse than a gaol. There is, in a gaol, better aii, bcttci 
company, better conveniency of every kind ; and a ship has 
the additional disadvantage of being in danger. When men 
come to like a sea-life, they are not fit to live on land—‘ 1 hen 
(said I) it would be cruel in a father to breed his son to the sea.’ 
Johnson. ‘It would be cruel in a father who thinks as I do. 
Men go to sea, before they know the unhappiness of that way 
of life; and when they have come to know it, they cannot escape 
from it, because it is then too late to choose another profession ; 
as indeed is generally the case with men, when they have once 
engaged in any particular way of life.’ 

On Tuesday, March 19, which was fixed for our proposed 
jaunt, we met in the morning at the Somerset coffee-house in 
the Strand, where we were taken up by the Oxford coach. lie 
was accompanied by Mr. Gwyn^, the architect; and a gentle¬ 
man of Merton College, whom we did not know, had the fourth 
seat. We soon got into conversation ; for it was very remark¬ 
able of Johnson, that the presence of a stranger had no restraint 
upon his talk. I observed that Garrick, who was about to quit 
the stage, would soon have an easier life. JOHNSON. ‘ I doubt 
that, Sir.’ Boswell. 'Why, Sir, he will be Atlas with the 
burthen off his back.’ JOHNSON. ‘But I know not, Sir, if he 
will be so steady without his load. However, he should never 
play any more, but be entirely the gentleman, and not partly 
the player: he should no longer subject himself to be hi.ssed 
by a mob, or to be insolently treated by performers, whom he 


’ See ante, i. 348. 

” The grossness of naval men is 
shewn in Captain Mirvan, in Miss 
Burney’s Evelma. In her Diary, 
i. 358, she records:—‘The more I see 
of sea-captains the less reason I have 
to be ashamed of Captain Mirvan, 
for they have all so irresistible a pro¬ 
pensity to wanton mischief—to roast¬ 


ing beaus and detesting old women, 
that I quite rejoice I shewed the book 
to no one ere printed, lest I should 
have been prevailed upon to soften 
his character.’ 

^ Barctti, in a MS. note in IHouni 
Letters, i. 349, describes Gwyn as ‘ the 
Welsh architect thatbuilt thebridgeat 
Oxford.’ He built Magdalen Bridge. 

ii.scd 




]\fr. Givyn the aychitect. 
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used to rule with <i hi^h hand, and who would gladly retaliate.’ 
Bo.swki.L. ‘ I think he shoukl play once a year for the benefit 
of decayed actons, as it has been said he means to do.’ JoilN.SON. 
‘Alas, Sir I he will soon be a decayed actor himself.’ 

Johnson expressed his disapprobation of ornamental archi¬ 
tecture, such as magnificent columns supporting a portico, or 
expensive pilasters supporting merely their own caiiilals, ‘be¬ 
cause it consumes labour dispro[)ortionate to its utility.’ For 
the same reason he salyrised statuary. ‘ Painting (saiil he) 
consumes labour not disproportionate to its effect; but a fellow 
will hack half a year at a block of marble to make .something 
in stone that hardly resembles a man. The value of statuary 
is owing to its difficulty. You would not value the finest head 
cut upon a carrot'.’ Here he seemed to me to be strangely 
deficient in taste ; for surely statuary is a noble art of imitation, 
and preserves a wonderful expre.s.sion of the varieties of the 
human frame; and although it must be allowed that the cir¬ 
cumstances of difficulty enhance the value of a marble head, 
wc! should consider, that if it requires a long time in the per¬ 
formance, it has a proportionate value in durability. 

(Iwyn was a fine lively rattling fellow. Dr. Johnson kept 
him in subjection, but with .a kindly authority. The spirit of 
tlie artist, however, rose against what he thought a (iothick 
attack, and he made a brisk defence. 'What, Sir, will you allow 
no value to beauty in architecture or in statuary? Why should 
wc allow it then in writing? Why do you take the trouble to 
give us .so many fine allusions, and bright images, aiul elegant 
])hra.ses? Y<ai might convey all your instruction without these 
ornaments.' Johnson smiled with complacency; but said, ‘Why, 
Sir, all these ornaments are useful, becaii.se they obtain an easier 
reception for trutli; but a building is not at all more convenient 
for being decoratetl with superfluous carved work.' 

Gwyn at last was lucky enough to make one reply to Dr. 


' ‘ Whence,' aski Goldsniiili, ‘Ima 
proceeded the vain nmgniliccnce of 
expeniiive architecture in mir col- 
? Is it that men HUidy to 
more advantage in a palace llian in 
a cell ? One single performance of 
iiisle or genius confere more real 


iionour on its parent university than 
all the lahoiim of the chisel.' Pmenl 
StaU of Polite Leandft^, ch. 13. 
Newton used to say of his friend, tlie 
hurl of Pembroke, ' that he was a 
lover of stone dolls.’ Brewster’s 
Newton, od. iSfjo, ii. 334. 


Johnson, 
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The management of the mind. 


[A.D. 1776, 


Johnson, which he allowed to be excellent. Johnson censured 
him for taking’ down a church which might have stood many 
years, and building a new one at a different place, for no other 
reason but that there might be a direct road to a new bridge ; 
and his expression .was, ‘You are taking a church out of the 
way, that the people may go in a straight line to the bridge,’— 
‘No, Sir, (said Gwyn,) I am putting the church in the way, that 
the people may not.^^) out of the wayi JOHNSON, (with a hearty 
loud laugh of approbation,) ‘ Speak no more. Rest your collo¬ 
quial fame upon this.’ 

Upon our arrival at Oxford, Dr. Johnson and I went directly 
to University College, but were disappointed on finding that one 
of the fellows, his friend Mr. Scott", who accompanied him from 
Newcastle to Edinburgh, was gone to the country. We put up 
at the Angel inn, and passed the evening by ourselves in ea.sy 
and familiar conversation. Talking of constitutional melancholy, 
he observed, ‘ A man so afflicted. Sir, must divert distressing 
thoughts, and not combat with them.’ BOSWELL. ‘May not he 
think them down. Sir?’ JOHNSON. ‘No, Sir. To attempt to 
think them down is madness. He should have a lamp con¬ 
stantly burning in his bed-chamber during the night, and if 
wakefully disturbed, take a book, and read, and compose him¬ 
self to rest. To have the management of the mind is a great 
art, and it may be attained in a considerable degree by ex¬ 
perience and habitual exercise.’ BosWELL. ‘ Should not he 
provide amusements for himself? Would it not, for instance, 
be right for him to take a course of chymistry?’ JOHNSON. 
‘ Let him take a course of chymistry, or a course of rope¬ 
dancing, or a course of any thing to which he is inclined at 
the time. Let him contrive to have as many retreats for his 
mind as he can, as many things to which it can fly from itself”. 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy'^ is a valuable work. It is, 
perhaps, overloaded with quotation. But there is great spirit 
and great power in what Burton says, when he writes from his 
own mind.’ 

Next morning we visited Dr. Wetherell, Master of University 
College, with whom Dr. Johnson conferred on the most ad- 

' Afterwards Lord Stowell. See the beginning of Boswell’s Hebrides. 

“ See ante^ i. 446. ^ See ante, ii. 121, and Oct. 27, 1779. 

vantageous 
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vantaj^cous motlc of disi)OHiii'r of the books printed at the 
t'larci\(lon press, on which siil)ject his letter has been inserted 
in a former pa;re'. I oflc;n liad occasion to remark, Johnson 
loved Inisiness'', loved to have his wistloin actually operate on 
real life. Dr. \Vi;lherell and I talkeil of him without reserve 
in his own presence. WKTlildtl'.J.r.. ‘I would have ^iven him 
a hundred guineas if he would have written a iireface to his 
Political Tracts^ by way of a Discourse on the Ihitish C'.on- 
stitution.' HoswbUI., ‘ Dr. john.son, though in his writings, 
and upon all occasions a great friend to the constitution both 
in church and state, has never written expressly in support of 
either. 'I'here is really a claim 141011 him for both. I am sure 
he could give a volume of no great bulk upon each, which would 
comprise all the substance, and with his spirit would effectually 
maintain them, lie .should erect a fort on the confines of each,’ 

I couUl perceive that he was displeased with this dialogue. He 
burst out, ' Why should / be always writing''?’ I hoped he was 
couseiovis that the debt was just, and meant to discharge it, 
though he disliked being dunned. 

We then went to I'embroke C.ollege, and waited on his old 
friend Dr. Adams, the master of it, whom I found to be a most 
[jolite, pleasing, communicative man. before his advancement 
to the headshi[i of his colU-ge, 1 hail intended to go and visit 
him at Hhrevvslniry, where he was rector of St, Chad's, in order 
to get from him wlval i>uvlici\lars he could recollect of Johnson’s 
academical life, lie now csbligingly gave me [larl of that 
authentick information, which, with what I afterwards owed 
to his kindness, will be found ineoi iioraled in its ])ro[)er place 
in thi.s work. 

Ur. Adams had dislitiguished liim.self by an able answer to 
David Hume's tissay on Miracles, He told me he had once 
dined in company with iliime in London H that Hume .shook 


' See anlc^ p. 4214. 

® under April 4< 17**0 

* See p. 315 . 

^ See mU, i. jejS. 

* ‘Ilume told Ciulell, the timik 
seller, ibiU he had a great de!.ii'e to 
be introduced to ns many of ihe per 
.soiiH wild had wriiten ngainsi liint le. 


{•ould lie collected. Accordingly, Dr. 
DmiKlas, Dr. Adams, &a, were in¬ 
vited by Cncicll to dine nt his house, 
ill order to meet Ilume. 'I'hey ciuiu: 1 
and Dr. Price, who was of the party, 
.•l•.•iurt;d me that they were all de- 
liphled with David.’ Uogeis'a 'J'nii/e 
I'ltlk. p. 106. 


haiuls 
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Civility to infidel writers. 


[A.D. 1776. 


licinds with him, and said, * You have treated me much better 
than I deserve; ’ and that they exchanged visits. I took the 
liberty to object to treating an infidel writer with smooth civility. 
Where there is a controversy concerning a passage in a classick 
authour, or concerning a question in antiquities, or any other 
subject in which human happiness is not deeply interested, a 
man may treat his antagonist with politeness and even respect. 
But where the controversy is concerning the truth of religion, 
it is of such vast importance to him who maintains it, to obtain 
the victory, that the person of an opponent ought not to be 
spared. If a man firmly believes that religion is an invaluable 
treasure', he will consider a writer who endeavours to deprive 
mankind of it as a robber', he will look upon him as odious, 
though the infidel pight think himself in the right. A robber 
who reasons as the gang do in the Beggar s Opera, who call 
themselves practical philosophers and may have as much sin¬ 
cerity as pernicious speculative philosophers, is not the less an 
object of just indignation. An abandoned profligate may think 
that it is not wrong to debauch my wife ? but shall I, therefore, 
not detest him? And if I catch him in making an attempt, 
shall I treat him with politeness? No, I will kick him down 
stairs, or run him through the body; that is, if I really love 
my wife, or have a true rational notion of honour. An infidel 
then shall not be treated handsomely by a Christian, merely 
because he endeavours to rob with ingenuity. I do declare, 
however, that I am exceedingly unwilling to be provoked to 
anger, and could I be persuaded that truth would not suffer 
from a cool moderation in its defenders, I should wish to pre- 
sciwe good humour, at least, in every controversy; nor, indeed, 
do I see why a man should lose his temper while he does all he 


' Boswell, in his Corsica, 1879, p. 
204, uses a strange argument against 
infidelity. ‘ Belief is favourable to the 
human mind were it for nothing else 
but to furnish it entertainment. An 
infidel, I should think, must fre¬ 
quently suffer from ennui.’ In his 
Hebrides, Aug. 15, note, he attacks 
Adam Smith for being ‘ so forgetful 
of human cotnforl as to give any 
countenance to that dreary infidelity 


which would “make us poor indeed.’” 

’ ‘Jemmy Twitcher. Are we 
more dishonest than the rest of man¬ 
kind? What we win, gentlemen, is 
our own, by the law of arms and the 
right of conejuest. 

‘ Crook-finger’e Jack. Where 
shall wc find such another set of 
practical philosophers, who to a man 
are above the fear of death ? ’ The 
Beggar's Opera, act ii. sc. i. 


can 


call to refLite an oppoiicnt. I think ridicule may be fairly u.scd 
af^aiiist an infidel ; for iiiHlance, if lie be an ii^^ly fellow, and yet 
absurdly vain of hi.s personwe may contrast his appearance 
with Cicero's beautiful iniaf.fe of Virtue, could she be seen 
Johnson coincided with me and said,' When a man voluntarily 
enpfapms in an important controversy, he is to do all he can to 
lessen his antaffonist, liecause authority from pi;rsoiial reH[iect 
has much weif,dU with most people, and often more than reason- 
itifi:If my anta|fonist writes bad lan^nia{;e, thoutjh that may 
not be essential to the tiuestion, I will attack him for his liad 
language.’ AtiAMS, 'You would not jostle a chimney-sweeper.’ 
Johnson. ‘ Yes, Sir, if it were nece.saary to jostle him (hnvn! 

l)r. Adams told us, that in some of the Collef-fes at Oxford, 
the fellows had excluded the students from soeial intercourse 
with them ill the common room’'. JoHN.son. “'['hey are in the 
ri^dit, Sir: there eaii he no real coiiver.sation, no fair exertion of 
mind amongst them, if the young men are by; for a man who 

' lltihwell, I diitik, here riims a iulmiltcil (n the society iif the* felliiwH, 
blow at tiililion. He s.iys and fniitlly e\iie<-ietl that some [(ueH" 

under March in, lySti,that 'Jolnison lions oriitei.iuire would lietlieanius- 

had talked with some di**(<tt'*( "f Mr. itia and iiiHirueiivc topii s of their 

(iihlion'h uj{liiiessi.' He wtote to distnurse. Their eniiveisaliim stiig- 

Temjtle on May R, tyyij: ’tidilion naied in a roiaul of eotley.e husiuess, 

is an ugly, fldet led, dis}5iniinj^ fellow, Toiy |iolities, persoiml ams iloles, 

and poitions our literary eUih to me,' and private seandal; their dull iiiul 

He had liefore c lassed him among deep poi.iiicins e’o nsed llie hiisk in- 

' infidel wasps and venomons inset is,' temperaiu e of ytmih i anil their eon- 

/.(‘//ew t>//U huvN, pp. 4 t). The siiintional toasts were not espiessive 

younger tloleman dew rities (lihhon of the most lively loyalty for the 

m clreMcd ‘hi a suit of llowrred house of Hainiver.' (iilihon's 

velvet, with a hag and sword.' A'dw- irorXs, i. y), In Jesse’s edition of 

i/um Rmmis, 1. ittl. Wliiie's Sf/finntf, p. it, it is slated 

‘ I’kirmarn tiuidem ipsain, Mane that 'White, ns long as his health 

fill, el lamqtmm faeiem honesti t ides, allowed him, always aiientled the an- 

“ t|u« »'i oculis eerriereuir, mlraliiles nnal eleniim of Kellowa at t)riel C'ol- 

amtirei" ut alt I'laio, "eKritarel sa lege.whereiliegentlemcn-eornmonerg 
plentl»." ’ Cicero, /V t »//. i. ij. were allowed the use of the rommon” 

■’ Of lleaUie's atiark on It nine, he room after dinner. This liberty they 

Bald: —‘Treatingyoitradvers.iry with seldom availed themstelvesi of, exrejit 

respect, i« striking iwfl in a iMttle.' on the ot easiott of Mr. While's visits; 

lioBweH's//eAWflfer, Aug. 15. for smh was his happy manner of 

‘ When Ciibhon entered Magilalen iHhnK a story that the room was 

Collegein lysa.theordiniiryiomimm always filled when he was there.’ He 

CIS were already exf liided. ‘Asa gen died in tyqj. 
lleinan commoner,'he wriirs, ‘I was 
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Pembroke College common room. 


[A.D. 1776. 


has a character does not choose to stake it ih their presence.’ 
Boswell. ‘ But, Sir, may there not be very good conversation 
without a contest for superiority?’ JOHNSON. ‘No animated 
conversation, Sir, for it cannot be but one or other will come off 
superiour. I do not mean that the victor must have the better 
of the argument, for he may take the weak side; but his 
superiority of parts and knowledge will necessarily appear: 
and he to whom he thus shews himself superiour is lessened 
in the eyes of the young men k You know it was said, ‘ Mallem 
cum Scaligero errare quam cum Clcivio recti sapere^.’ In the 
same manner take Bentley’s and Jason de Nores’ Comments 
upon Horace, you will admire Bentley more when wrong, than 
Jason when right.’ 

We walked with Dr. Adams into the master’s garden, and 
into the common room. JOHNSON, (after a reverie of medita¬ 
tion,) ‘Ay! Here I used to play at draughts with Phil. Jones^ 
and Fludyer. Jones loved beer, and did not get very forward 
in the church. Fludyer turned out a scoundrel ■*, a Whig, and 
said he was ashamed of having been bred at Oxford. Pie had 
a living at Putney, and got under the eye of some retainers 
to the court at that time, and so became a violent Whig: but 
he had been a scoundrel all along to be sure.’ BoswELL. ‘Was 
he a scoundrel. Sir, in any other way than that of being a 
political scoundrel? Did he cheat at draughts?’ JOHNSON. 
‘ Sir, we never played for money! 


’ ‘ So different are the colours of 
life as we look forward to the future, 
or backward to the past, and so dif¬ 
ferent the opinions and sentiments 
which this contrariety of appearance 
naturally produces, that the conver¬ 
sation of the old and young ends 
generally with contempt or pity on 
either side. . . . One generation is 
always the scorn and wonder of the 
other; and the notions of the old and 
young are like liquors of different 
gravity and texture which never can 
unite.’ The Rambler, No. 69. 

“ ‘ It was said of a dispute between 
two matliematicians, "?nalitn cum 
Scaligero errare quam cum Clavio 


rede sapere,” that “ it was more 
eligible to go wrong with one than 
right with the other.” A tendency 
of the same kind every mind must 
feel at the perusal of Dryden’s pre¬ 
faces and Rynrer’s discourses.’ John¬ 
son’s Works, vii. 303. 

^ ‘There is evidence of Phil. 
Jones’s love of beer; for we find 
scribbled at the end of the college 
buttery-books, “ 0 yes, O yes, come 
forth, Phil. Jones, and answer to your 
charge for exceeding the batells.” 
His excess, perhaps, was in liquor.’ 
Dr. Johnson: His Friends, Sre,, 
p. 23.. 

■’ See post, iii. i. 


He 
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Waltons Lives. 
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He then carried me to visit Dr. Bentham, Canon of Christ- 
Church, and Divinity Professor, with whose learned and lively 
conversation we were much pleased. Pic gave us an invitation 
to dinner, which Dr. Johnson told me was a high honour. ‘Sir, 
it is a great thing to dine with the Canons of Christ-Church.’ 
We could not accept his invitation, as we were engaged to dine 
at University College. We had an excellent dinner there, with 
the Masters and Fellows, it being St. Cuthbert’s day, which is 
kept by them as a festival, as he was a saint of Durham, with 
which this college is much connected'. 

We drank tea with Dr. Horne"", late President of Magdalen 
College, and Bishop of Norwich, of whose abilities, in different 
respects, the publick has had eminent proofs, and the esteem 
annexed to whose character was increased by knowing him 
personally. He had talked of publishing an edition of Walton’s 
Lives^, but had laid aside that design, upon Dr. Johnson's telling 
him, from mistake, that Lord Hailes intended to do it. I had 
wished to negociate between Lord Hailes and him, that one 
or other should perform so good a work. JOHNSON. ‘ In order 
to-do it well, it will be necessary to collect all the editions of 
Walton's Lives. By way of adapting the book to the taste of 
the present age, they have, in a later edition, left out a vision 
which he relates Dr. Donne had"*, but it should be restored; 


' Dr. Fisher, who was present, 
told Mr. Croker that ‘ he recollected 
one passage of the conversation. 
Boswell quoted Quern Deus vultper- 
dere, prius dementat, and asked 
where it was. A pause. At last Dr. 
Chandler said, in Horace. Another 
pause. Then Fisher remarked that 
he knew of no metre in Horace to 
which the words could be reduced: 
and Johnson said dictatorially, “The 
■young man is right.”’ See post, 
March 30,1783. For another of Dr. 
Fisher’s anecdotes, see ante, p. 269. 
Mark Pattison recorded in his Diary 
in 1843 {Memoirs, p. 203), on the 
authority of Mr. (now Cardinal) 
Newman;—‘About 1770, the worst 
time in the University; a head 
of Oriel then, who was continually 


obliged to be assisted to bed by his 
butler. Gaudies, a scene of wild 
license. At Christ Church they 
dined at throe, and sat regularly till 
chapel at nine.’ A gaudy is such a 
festival as the one in the text. 

“ The author of the Commentary 
071 the Psah/ts. See Boswell’s Heb¬ 
rides, Aug. 15, note, 

’ See ante, pp. 279, 283. 

* ‘I have seen,’ said Mr. Donne to 
Sir R. Drewry, ‘a dreadful vision 
since I saw you. I have seen my 
dear wife pass twice by me, through 
this room, with her hair hanging 
about her shoulders, and a dead 
child in her arms.’ He learnt that 
on the same day, and about the 
very hour, after a long and dan¬ 
gerous labour, she had been delivered 

and 



Robert Dodsley. 
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and there should be a -- 

of the different persons whoT , of the works 

and therefore thlir wo,-? '''“ '*>' Walton, 

editor.’ aaaafnlly read by the 

We then went to Trinttv t , 

Mr. Thomas Warton with wh introduced me to 

evening. We talked* of K' passed a part of the' 

well executed*. They onlv^^^^h^T 'It is rarely 

his life with any eenuino ^ ° '^^th a man can write 

few people who L^^d wfth 

assist in writing some teVo " If e Bi3hop^hom I was to 
scarcely any thing 3’ Lordship, could tell me 

been so 'much con°nected''S*th*' *''= >'“1 

rhaV^bfFf' ------ 




of a dead child. Walton’s Life of 
Dr. Donne, ed. 1838, p. 25. ^ 

‘ ‘Biographers so little regard the 
manners or behaviour of their heroes, 
that more knowledge may be gained 
of a man’s real character by a short 
conversation with one of his servants 
thM from a formal and studied nar¬ 
rative, begun with his pedigree and 

S' 

' h has been mentioned to me bv 

an accurate English friend, C Dr 

Johnson could never have used the 

English, and therefore I have out 
Mother in its place. At the same 
time, I am not quite convinced 
It IS not good English. For the best 
writers use the phrase 'Suh t 
noting ; ’ 1. e. almost so little as to be 
nothing. Boswell. BoswellmLht 
have left almost nothing \n his fat 
Mnson used it in his writings, cer¬ 
tainly twice. ‘It will add 



thing to the expense.’ Works, v. 307. 

P nothing.' 

Pr. and Med. p. 176. Moreover, in 
a letter to Mrs. Aston, written on 
(^T\ (broker’s .Sojiifa/', p. 

40), he says Nothing almost is 
purchased.’ In King Lear, act ii. 
sc. 2, we have :— 

Nothing almost sees miracles 
But misei-y.’ 

* ‘Pope’s fortune did not suffer 
his charity to be splendid and con- 
’ hut he assisted Dodsley 
with a hundred pounds, that he migh t 
open a shop.’ Johnson’s Works, Viii. 

^ ** •izWo' or the Foot, 

mans Miscellany. 1732. A rhyme 

wh^ title-page shows 

wnat a Cockney muse Dodsley’s was. 
Ele wntes :— 

But when I mount behind the 
coach, 

And bear aloft a flaming torch.' 

^onHr wth much 

good feeling. 

Dodsley’.s 
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Dodsley’s brother’^ would tliank a man who should write his 
life: yet Dodsley himself was not unwilling that his original 
low condition should be recollected. When Lord Lyttelton’s 
Dialogties of the Dead came out, one of \yhich is between 
Apicius, an ancient epicure, and Dartineuf, a modern epicure, 
Dodsley said to me, “ I knew Dartineuf well, for I was once 
his footman V” 

Biography led us to speak of Dr. John CampbelP, who had 
written a considerable part of the Biographia Britannica. 
Johnson, though he .valued him highly, was of opinion that 
there was not so much in his great work, A Political Survey 
of Great Britain^ as the world had been taught to expect ; 
and had said to me, that he believed Campbell’s disappointment, 
on account of the bad success of that work, had killed him. 
He this evening observed of it, ‘That work was his death.’ 
Mr. Warton, not adverting to his meaning, answered, ‘ I believe 
so; from the great attention he bestowed on it.’ Joi-INSON. 
‘Nay, Sir, he died of want of attention, if he died at all by 
that book.’ 

We talked of a work much in vogue at that time, written in 
a very mellifluous style, but which, under pretext of another 
subject, contained much artful infidelity ^ I said it was not 


' James Dodsley, many years a 
bookseller in Pall Mall. He died 
Feb. 19, 1797. P. Cunningham. 
He was living’, therefore, when this 
anecdote was published. 

” Horace Walpole iii. 135) 

says;—‘You know how decent, 
humble, inoffensive a creature Dods¬ 
ley is ; how little apt to forget or dis¬ 
guise his having been a footman.’ 
Johnson seems to refer to Dodsley 
in the following passage, written in 
1756 {Woris, V. 358):—‘The last 
century imagined that a man com¬ 
posing in his chariot was a new ob¬ 
ject of curiosity; but how much 
would the wonder have been in¬ 
creased by a footman studying be¬ 
hind it.’ 

^ See ante, i. 417. 

'* Yet surely it is a very useful 


work, and of wonderful research and 
labour for one man to have executed. 
Boswell. Sec Boswell’s Hebrides, 
Oct. 17, 1773. 

^ Two days earlier, Hume con¬ 
gratulated Gibbon on the first volume 
of his Decline a?id Fall :—‘ I own 
that if I had not previously had the 
happiness of your personal acquaint¬ 
ance, such a performance from an 
Englishman in our ago would have 
given me some surpiise. You may 
smile at this sentiment, but as it 
seenxs to me that your countrymen, 
for almost a whole generation, have 
given themselves up to barbarous 
and absurd faction, and have totally 
neglected all polite letters, I no longer 
expected any valuable production 
ever to come from them.’ J. H. Bur¬ 
ton’s Hume, ii. 484. 


fail* 


fair to attack us thus unexpectedly; lie should have warned us 
of our danger, before we entered his garden of flowery eloquence, 
by advertising, ‘Spring-guns and men-traps set hereh’ The 
authour had been an Oxonian, and was remembered there for 
having ‘turned Papist.’ I observed, that as he had changed 
several times—from the Church of England to the Church of 
Rome,—from the Church of Rome to infidelity,—I did not 
despair yet of seeing him a methodist preacher. JOHNSON, 
(laughing.) ‘ It is said, that his range has been more extensive, 
and that he has once been Mahometan h However, now that 
he has published his infidelit}^ he will probably persist in it. 
Boswell. ‘ I am not quite sure of that, SiiV 

I mentioned Sir Richard Steele having published his Christian 
Hero-, with the avowed purpose of obliging himself to lead a 
religious life ^; yet, that his conduct was by no means strictly 

‘ Five weeks later Boswell used .a apostasy of a gentlemaa-common'er 
different metaphor. ‘ I think it is would of course be foi a time the 
right that as fast as infidel wasps or chief subject of conversation in the 
venomous insects, whether creeping common room of Magdalene. His 
or flying, arc hatched, they should be whim about Arabic learning would 
crushed.’ Letters of Boswell,-^, ■xyi. naturally be mentioned, and would. 
If the infidels were wasps to the give occasion to some jokes about 
orthodox, the orthodox were hornets the probability of his turning Mussul- 
to the infidels. Gibbon wrote {Misc. man. If such jokes were made, 
Works, i. 273):—‘The freedom of Johnson, who frequently visited Ox- 
my writings has indeed provoked ford, was very likely to heat of them, 
an implacable tribe; but as I was Though Gibbon’s Antobiop-aphy 
safe from the stings, I was soon ends with the year 1788, yet he wrote 

accustomed to the buzzing of tlie portions of it, 1 believe, after the pub- 

hornets.’ WcTMQw Life of Johnson. (See 

“ Macaulay thus examines this ante, ii. 8, note 1.) 1 have little 

report {^Essays, i. 360) ‘ To what doubt that in the following lines he 

then, it has been asked, could John- refers to the attack thus made on 

son allude? Possibly to some anec- him by Boswell and Johnson. ‘ Many 
dote or some conversation of which years afterwards, when the name of 
all trace is lost. One conjecture may Gibbon was become as notoiious as 

be offered, though with diffidence, that of Middleton, it was industriously 

Gibbon tells us in his memoirs [Misc. whispered at Oxford that die his- 

Works, i. 56] that at Oxford he took torian had formerly “ turned Papist;" 

a fancy for studying Arabic, and was my character stood exposed, to the 

prevented from doing so by the re- reproach of inconstancy.' Gibbon’s 

monstrances of his tutor. Soon after Mise. Works, 16 ^. 

this, the young man fell in \vith ^ Steele, in his Apology for Him- 
Bossuet’s controversial writings, and selfandhis WritingslyA. 1714,p.80), 

was speedily converted by them to says of himself ‘ Pie first became 

the Roman Catholic faith. The an author when an ensign of the 

suitable. 


suitfiblc. Johnson. ‘Steele, I believe, practised the lighter 
vicc.s.’ 

Mr. Warton, being engaged, could not sup with us at our 
inn ; wc had therefore another evening by ourselves. I asked 
Johnson, whether a man’s' being forward to make himself 
known to eminent people, and seeing as much of life, and 
getting as much information as he could in every way, was not 
yet lc.sscning himself by his forwardnc.ss. JOHNSON. ‘No, Sir; a 
man always makes himself greater as he increa.scs his knowledge.’ 

I censured some ludicrous fantastick dialogues between two 
coach-horses and other such stuff, which Baretti had lately 
published He joined with me, and said, ‘ Nothing odd will 
do long. Tristram Shandy did not last V I expressed a desire 
to be acquainted with a lady who had been much talked of. 


Guards, a way of life exposed to 
nuich irrcKularity,andbein^ thorough¬ 
ly convinced of many things of 
which be often repented, and which 
he nuu'c often repeated, he writ, for 
his own (irivatc use, a little book 
calletl the Christian Hero, with a de¬ 
sign principally to fix upon his own 
mind a strong impression of virtue 
and religion, in opposition to a 
stronger propensity towards unwar¬ 
rantable pleasures. This secret ad¬ 
monition was too weak ; he therefore 
printed the book with his name, in 
hopes that a standing testimony 
against himself, and the eyes of the 
world, that is to say of his acquaint¬ 
ance, uiion him in a new light, might 
curb his desires, .and make him 
ashamed of understanding and seem¬ 
ing to feel what was virtuous, and 
living 80 quite contrary a life.’ 

‘ ‘A man,’ no doubt, is Boswell 
himself. 

’ ‘ “ I was sure when I read it that 
the preface to Baretti's Dialogues 
was I)r. Johnson’s ; and that I made 
him confess." “ Baretti’s Dialogues t 
What are they about ? ’’ “A thimble, 
and a spoon, and a knife, and a fork 1 
They arc the most absurd, and yet 
the most laughable things you ever 
VOL. H, tl 


saw. They were written for Miss 
Thralc, and all the dialogues are be¬ 
tween her and him, except now and 
then a shovel and a poker, or a goose 
and a chair happen to step in,’” 
Mine. D’Arblay’s Diary, ii. 263. 

^ ‘April 4, 1760. At present no¬ 
thing is talked of, nothing admired, 
but what I cannot help calling a very 
insifiid and tedious performance; it 
is a kind of novel called The JAfe 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy,• 
the great humour of which consists 
in the whole narration always going 
backwards.’ Walpole’s Letters, iii. 
298, ‘ March 7, 1761. 'Fhc second 
and third volumes of Tristram 
Shandy, the dregs of nonsense, have 
univcr.sally met the contempt they 
deserve.’ 111 . 2 ^ 2 . ‘“ My good friend,’’ 
said Dr. Fanner {ante, 1 , 368), one 
day in tlic parlour at Kmanuel Col¬ 
lege, “ you young men seem very 
fond of this Tristram Shandy ; but 
mark nty words, however much it 
may be talked about at present, yet, 
dc|)end upon it, in the course of 
twenty years, should any one wish to 
refer to it, he will be obliged to go to 
an antiquary to inquire for it.’” 
Croker’s Boswell, ed. 1844, ii. 339, 
Sec atde, ii. 173, note 2, and 222. 

U and 



and universally celebrated for extraordinary address and in¬ 
sinuation b Johnson. ‘Never believe extraordinary characters 
which you hear of people. Depend upon it, Sir, they aie ex- 
g^ggerated. You do not see one man shoot a great deal higher 
than another.’ I rnentioned Mr. Burke. JOHNSON. ‘Yes, Burke 
is an extraordinary man. His stream of mind is perpetual’.’ 
It is very pleasing to me to record, that Johnsons high estima¬ 
tion of the talents of this gentleman was uniform from their 
early acquaintance. Sir Joshua Reynolds informs me, that when 
Mr. Burke was first elected a member of Parliament, and Sir 
John Hawkins expressed a wonder at his attaining a seat, 
Johnson said, ‘Now we who know Mr. Burke, know, that he 
will be one of the fii'st men in this country And once, when 
Johnson was ill, and unable to exerd himself as much as usual 
without fatigue, Mr. Burke having been mentioned, he sard, 
‘ That fellow calls forth all my powers. Were I to sec Burke 
now it would kill meh’ So much was he accustomed to con¬ 
sider conversation as a contest^, and such was his notion of 
Burke as an opponent. 


‘ Mrs. Rudd. She and the two 
brothers Perreau were charged with 
forgery. She was tried first and ac¬ 
quitted, the verdict of the jury being 
‘ not guilty, according to the evidence 
before us.’ The Heg- xviii. 331, 
adds :—‘ There were the loudest ap¬ 
plauses on this acquittal almost ever 
known in a court of justice.’ ‘The 
issue of Mrs. Rudd’s trial was drought 
to involve the fate of the Perreaus j 
and the popular fancy had taken the 
part of the woman as against the 
men.’ They were convicted and 
hanged, protesting their innocence. 
Letters of Bosivell, pp. 323-330. Bos¬ 
well wrote to Temple on April 28 :— 
‘ You know my curiosity and love of 
adventure; I have got acquainted 
with the celebrated Mrs. Rudd.’ Jb. 
p. 333. Three days later, he wrote : 
—‘ Perhaps the adventure with Mrs, 
Rudd is very foolish, notwithstanding 
Dr. Johnson’s approbation.’ A^.p. 235. 
See post, iii. 79, and April 28,1778. 


’ Sta post, May 15, 1784, where 
Johnson says tlrat Mrs. Montagu 
has ‘a constant stream of conversa¬ 
tion,’ and a second tinre allows that 
‘Burke is an extraordinary man.’ 
Johnson writes of ‘a stream of 
melody.’ Works ,For Burke’s 
conversation see post, April 7, 1778, 
1780 in Mr, Langton’s Collection, 
March 21, 1783, and Boswell’s Heb¬ 
rides, Aug. 15. 

^ See ante, ii. 16, 

According to Boswell’s record in 
Boswelliana, p. 273, two sayings are 
here united. He there writes, on the 
authority of Mr, Langton :—‘Dr. 
Johnson had a very high opinion of 
Edmund Burke, Ho said, “ That 
fellow calls forth all my powers ” j 
and once when he was out of spirits 
and rather dejected he said, “ Were 
I to see Burke now ’twould kill 
me.” ’ 

® See ante, ii, too, iii, 24, and under 
May 8, 1781. 


Next 
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Next morning, Thursday, March 0,1, we set out in a post- 
chaise to pursue our ramble. It was a delightful day, and we 
rode through Blenheim park. When I looked at the magnifi¬ 
cent bridge built by John Duke of Marlborough, over a small 
rivulet, and recollected the Epigram made upon it— 

' The lofty arch his high ambition shows, 

The stream, an emblem of his bounty flows';’ 

and saw that now, by the genius of Brown’, a magnificent body 
of water was collected, I said, ‘They drowned the Epigram.’ 
I observed to him, while in the midst of the noble scene around 
us, ‘ You and I, Sir, have, I think, seen together the extremes of 
what can be seen in Britain:—the wild rough island of Mull, 
and Blenheim park.’ 

We dined at an excellent inn at Chapel-house, where he 
expatiated on the felicity of England in its!’tayerns and inns, 
and triumphed over the French for not having, in any per¬ 
fection, the tavern life. ‘There is no private house, (said he,) 
in which people can enjoy themselves so well, as at a capital 
tavern. Let there be ever so great plenty of good things, ever 
so much grandeur, ever so much elegance, ever so much desire 
that every body should be easy; in the nature of things it 
cannot be: there must always be some degree of care and 
anxiety. The master of the house is anxious to entertain his 
guests ; the guests are anxious to be agreeable to him: and no 
man, but a very impudent dog indeed, can as freely command 
what is in another man’s house, as if it were his own^. Whereas, 
at a tavern, there is a general freedom from anxiety. You are 
sure you are welcome; and the more noise you make, the more 


’ In a note on the Dunciad, ii. 50, 
the author of this epigram is said to 
be Dr. Evans. 

’ Capability Brown, as he was 
called. See/i7rf, Oct. 10, 1779. 

^ Such an ‘ impudent dog ’ had 
Boswell himself been in Corsica. 
‘ Before I was accustomed to the 
Corsican hospitality,’ he wrote, ‘I 
sometimes forgot myself, and imagin¬ 
ing I was in a publick house, called 
for what I wanted, with the tone 
which one uses in calling to the 

G 


waiters at a tavern. I did so at Pino, 
asking for a variety of things at once, 
when Signora Tomasi perceiving 
my mistake, looked ift my face and 
smiled, saying with much calmness 
and good nature, “ una cosa dopo un 
altra, Signore. One thing after an¬ 
other, Sir.” ’ Boswell’s Corsica, ed. 
1879, p. 151. A Corsican gentleman, 
who knows the Tomasi family, told 
me that this reply is preserved among 
them by tradition. 

g a 


trouble 
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trouble you give, the more good things you call for, the wclcomei 
you are. No servants will attend you with the alacrity which 
waiters do, who are incited by the prospect of an imnicdiatc 
reward in proportion as they please. No, Sir; there is nothing 
which has yet been contrived by man, by which so much happi¬ 
ness is produced as by a good tavern or inn He then re¬ 
peated, with great emotion, Shenstonc’s lines :— 

‘ Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn”.’ 

My illustrious friend, I thought, did not sufficiently admire 
Shenstone^. That ingenious and elegant gentleman’s opinion 
of Johnson appears in one of his letters to Mr. Graves'’, dated 
Feb. 9, x 75 o. ‘I have lately been reading one or two volumes 
of The Rambler ; who, e.vccpting against some few hardnc.ssc.s 
in his manner, and the want of more examples to enliven, is one 
of the most nervous, most perspicuous, most concise, [and] most 


' Sir John Hawkins has preserved 
very few Memorabilia of Johnson. 
There is, however, to be found, in his 
bulky tome [p. 87], a very excellent 
one upon this subject:—‘ In contra¬ 
diction to those, who, having a wife 
and children, prefer doinestick en¬ 
joyments to those which a tavern 
affords, I have heard him assert, that 
a tavern chair was the thro?ie of 
human felicity .—“ As sOon,” said he, 
“ as I enter the door of a tavern, I 
experience an oblivion of care, and a 
freedom from solicitude : when I am 
seated, I find the master courteous, 
and the servants obsequious to my 
call; anxious to know and ready to 
supply my wants : wine there exhil¬ 
arates my spirits, and prompts me to- 


free conversation and an intcrclmngo 
of discourse with tliosc whom I most 
love: I dogmatise tuul am contra¬ 
dicted, and in this conflict of opinions 
and sentiments I find delight,"’ 
Boswkll. 

” We happened to lie thi.s night at 
the inn at Henley, where Shenstone 
wrote these lines A Boswitr.t., 

^ Sec Boswell’s Hebrides, Sept, 
29. 

■* See Shenstovre’s Works, iii. 311. 
Rev. Richard Graves, author of The 
Spiritual Quixote. He and Shen- 
stone were fellow-students at Pem¬ 
broke College, Oxford. 

’ ‘He too often makes use of the 
abstract for the concrete.' SlHCN- 
STONE, Boswell. 


» I give them as they are found in the corrected edition of his Works, publlsltcd after 
his death. In Dodsley’s collection the stanza ran thus ;— 

‘ Whoe’er has travell’d life's dull round, 

Whate’er his various tour has been, 

May sigh to think hoio oft lie found 

His warmest welcome at an Inn.’ Boswki.i,, 

harmoniou.s 
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Dyer's Fleece. 
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harmonious prose writers I know. A learned diction improves 
by time.’ 

In the afternoon, as we were driven rapidly along in the post- 
chaise, he said to me ' Life has not many things better than 
thi.s 

We stopped at Stratford-upon-Avon, and drank tea and 
coffee ; and it pleased me to be with him upon the classick 
ground of Shakspcarc’s native place. 

He spoke slightingly of Dyer’s Fleece ^!—‘The subject. Sir, 
cannot be made poetical. How can a man write poetically of 
serges and druggets? Yet you will hear many people talk to 
you gravely of that excellent poem, The Fleece. Having talked 
of Grainger's Sugar-Cane, I mentioned to him Mr. Langton’s 
having told me, that thi.s poem, when read in manuscript at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, had made all the a.sscmbled wits burst 
into a laugh, when, after much blank-verse pomp, the poet 
began a new paragraph thus :— 

‘Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats.' 

And what increased the ridicule wa.s, that one of the company, 
who sHly overlooked the reader, perceived that the word had 

' ‘ I asked him why ho doated on 
a coach so, and received for answer, 
that in the first place the company 
was shut in with him there, and 
could not escape as out of a room ; 
in the next place he heard all that 
was said in a carriage, where it 
was my turn to bo deaf.’ Piozzi’s 
Anec, p. 276. Seciii. 5, 162. 

Gibbon, at the end of a journey in a 
post-chaise, wrote {Misc. Works, i. 

408):—‘ I am always so much de¬ 
lighted and improved with this union 
of ease and motion, that, wore not 
the expense enormous, I would 
travel every year some hundred miles, 
more especially in England.’ 

“ Johnson {Works, viii. 406) tells 
the following ‘ludicrous story’ of 
The Fleece. ‘ Dodsley the bookseller 
was one day mentioning it to a critical 
visitor with more expectation of suc¬ 
cess than the other could easily ad¬ 


mit. In the conversation the author’s 
age was asked ; and, being repre¬ 
sented .as advanced in life, “ lie 
will,” said the critic, “be buried in 
woollen.”’ To encourage the trade in 
wool, an Act was passed rccpiiring 
the dc,ad to be buried in woollen, 
liurkc refers to this when he says of 
Lord Ch.atham, who was swathed in 
flanircl owing to the gout ; —‘ Like a 
true obeycr of the laws, he will be 
buried in woollen.’ Burke’s Corres. ii. 
201. Hawkins (AzA, p. 231) says; — 
‘A portrait of Samuel Dyer [see/M?, 
1780, in Mr. Langton’s Collection\ was 
painted by Sir Joshua, and from it a 
mezzotinto was scraped ; the print 
whereof, as ho was little known, sold 
only to his friends. A singular use 
was made of it; Bell, the publisher of 
The English Poets, caused an engrav¬ 
ing to be made from it, and prefixed 
it to the poems of Mr. John Dyer.’ 
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Grainger s Sugar-Cane. 
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been originally mice, and had been altered to rats, as more 
dignified'. 

This passage does not appear in the printed work. Dr. 
Grainger, or some of his friends, it should seem, having become 
sensible that introducing even Rats in a grave poem, might be 
liable to banter. He, however, could not bring himself to re¬ 
linquish the idea; for they are thus, in a still more ludicrous 
manner, periphrastically exhibited in his poem as it now stands : 

‘ Nor with less waste the whisker’d vermin race 
A countless clan despoil the lowland cane.’ 


Johnson said, that Dr. Grainger was an agreeable man ; a 
man who would do any good that was in his power. His trans¬ 
lation of Tibtillus, he thought, was very well done ; but The 
Sugar-Cane, a poem, did not please him^; for, he exclaimed, 
‘ What could he make of a sugar-cane ? One might as well 
write the “ Parsley-bed, a Poem ; ” or “ The Cabbage-garden, a 
Poem.”’ Boswell. ‘You must then pickle your cabbage with 
the sal atticum'. JOHNSON. ‘You know there is already The 
Hop-Garden, a Poem^; and, I think, one could say a great deal 


‘ Such is this little laughable inci¬ 
dent, which has been often related. 
Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, 
who was an intimate friend of Dr. 
Grainger, and has a particular regard 
for his memory, has communicated 
to me the following explanation :— 

‘The passage in question was 
originally not liable, to such a per¬ 
version ; for the apthour having oc¬ 
casion in that part of his work to 
mention the havock made by , rats 
and mice, had introduced the subject 
in a kind of mock heroick, and a 
parody of Homer’s battle, of the frogs 
and mice, invoking the Muse of the 
old Grecian bard in an elegant and 
well-turned manner. In that state I 
had seen it; but afterwards, unknown 
to me and other friends, he had been 
persuaded, contraiy to his own better 
judgement, to alter it, so as to produce 
the unlucky effect above-mentioned.’ 

The above was written by the 
Bishop when he had not the Poem 


itself to recur to ; and though the 
account given was true of it at one 
period, yet as Dr. Grainger afterwards 
altered the passage in question, the 
remarks in the text do not now apply 
to the printed poem. 

The Bishop gives this character of 
Dr. Grainger;—‘ Pie was not only a 
man of genius and learning, but had 
many excellent virtues ; being one of 
the most generous, friendly, and bene¬ 
volent men I ever knew,’ Boswell. 

’ Dr. Johnson said to me, ‘Percy, 
Sir, was angry with me for laughing 
at The Sttgar-ca 7 ie-. for he had a mind 
to make a great thing of Grainger’s 
rats.’ Boswell. Johnson helped 
Percy in writing a review of this 
poem in 1764 {mite, i. 481). 

^ In Poems by Christopher Smart, 
ed. 1752, p. 100. One line may serve 
as a sample of the whole poem. 
Writing of ‘ Bacchus, God of hops,’ 
the poet says :— 

‘’Tishcshallgen’ratethebuxombeer.’ 

about 



civilised society over a rude state, exemplified by the 
S crotch, who had no cabbages till Oliver Cromwell's soldiers 
introduced them'; and one might thus shew how arts are 
P*i*opagated by conquest, as they were by the Roman arms.’ 

seemed to be much diverted with the fertility of his own 
fan cy. 

I told him, that I heard Dr. Percy was writing the history 
nf the wolf in Great-Britain. Johnson. ‘The wolf. Sir! why 
the wolf? Why does he not write of the bear, which we had 
fori-nerly? Nay, it is said we had the beaver. Or why does he 
not write of the grey ratj the Hanover rat, as it is called, because 
it is said to have come into this country about the time that the 
fiatnily of Hanover came ? I should like to see The History of the 
Rcit, by Thomas Percy^ JD.D., Chaplain in Ordhiary to His 
a^estyl (laughing -immoderately). BOSWELL. ‘ I am afraid a 
court chaplain could not decently write of the grey rat.’ JOHN- 
SOJSr. ‘Sir, he need not give it the name of the Hanover rat’ 
Thus could he indulge a luxuriant sportive imagination, when 
ta.! Icing of a friend whom he loved and esteemed. 

I-Ie mentioned to me the singular history of an ingenious 
actejuaintance. ‘He had practised physick in various situations 
witla no great emolument. A West-India gentleman, whom he 
delighted by his conversation, gave him a bond for a handsome 
annuity during his life, on the condition of his accompanying 
him to the West-Indies, and living with him there for two years. 
I-I e accordingly embarked with the gentleman ; but upon the 
"vroyage fell in love with a young woman who happened to be 
one of the passengers, and married the wench. From the 
i rnprudence of his disposition he quarrelled with the gentle- 
j-jTian, and declared he would have no connection with him. So 
he forfeited the annuity. Pie settled as a physician in one of 
■the Leeward Islands. A man was sent out to him merely to 
compound his medicines. This fellow set up as a rival to him 
j ji his practice of physick, and got so much the better of him 
iia tlae opinion of the people of the island that he carried away all 
the; business, upon which he returned to England, and soon after 
died.’ 


’ See Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 22. 


On 
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On Friday, March aa, having set out early from Henley', 
where we had lain the preceding night, we arrived at Birming¬ 
ham about nine O’clock, and, after breakfast, went to call on his 
old schoolfellow Mr. Hector A very stupid maid, who opened 
the door, told us, that ‘ her master was gone out; he was gone 
to the country; she could not tell when he would return.’ In 
short, she gave us a miserable reception ; and Johnson observed, 

‘ She would have behaved no better to people who wanted him 
in the way of his profession.’ He said to her, ' My name is 
Johnson; tell him I called. Will you remember the name?’ 
She answered with rustick simplicity, in the Warwickshire pro¬ 
nunciation, ‘ I don’t understand you, Sir.’—‘ Blockhead, (said he,) 
I’ll write,’ I never heard the word blockhead applied to a 
woman before, though I do not see why it should not, when 
there is evident occasion for it^. He, however, made another 
attempt to make her understand him, and roared loud in her 
ear, ‘ Johnsonl and then she catched the so\ind. 

We next called on Mr. Lloyd, one of the people called 
Quakers. He too was not at home; but Mrs. Lloyd was, and 
received us courteou.sly, and asked us to dinner. Johnson said 
to me, ‘ After the uncertainty of all human things at Hector’s, 
this invitation came very well.’ We walked about the town, 
and he was pleased to see it increasing. 

I talked of legitimation by subsequent marriage, which ob¬ 
tained in the Roman law, and still obtains in the law of Scot- 


‘ Henley in Arden, thirteen miles 
from Birmingham. 

’ Mr. Hector’s house was in the 
Square—now known as the Old 
Square. It afterwards fonned part 
of the Stork Hotel, but it was pulled 
down when Corporation Street was 
made. A marble tablet had been 
placed on the house at the suggestion 
of the late Mr. George Dawson, 
riiarking the spot where ‘Edmund 
Hector was the host, Samuel John¬ 
son the guest.’ This tablet, together 
with the wainscoting-, the door, and 
the mantelpiece of one of the rooms, 
was set up in Aston Hall, at the 
Johnson Centcnai-y, in a room that is 
to be known as Dr. Johnson’s Room. 


■’ My worthy friend Mr. Langton, 
to whom I am under innumerable 
obligations in the course of my 
Johnsonian History, has furnished 
me with a droll illustration of this 
question. An honest carpenter, after 
giving some anecdote in his presence 
of the ill-treatment which he had re¬ 
ceived from a clergyman’s wife, who 
was a noted termagant, and whom 
he accused of unjust dealing in 
some transaction with him, added, 
‘ I took care to let her know what 
I thought of her.’ And being asked, 
‘Wliat did you say?’ answered, ‘I 
told her she was a scoimdrel.' Bos¬ 
well. 


land. 
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land. Jim.NSi'N. 'I think it a h;ul Ihinj^; liccaiisc the chastity 
of women beiiid of the ulinosl iiniHirlance, as all property 
tk'peiuls upon it, ihc'y who lorleil U .should not liave any po.s- 
sihilily of beinj,t restori'd to pood eharaelor; nor .should the 
children, by an illieil t'onneelion. attain the full ripliL of lawful 
children, l)j' the posterioiir eon.senl of ilw offeiulinp parties.' 
His opinion upon this sulijeet deserves eonsiilerutiou. Upon 
his jirinciple there may, at limes, he a hardship, and seemingly 
a strange one, ui»m individuals; hut the general good of society 
is belter secured. And, after all, it is unrea.sonable in an in- 
(liviilual to repine that he has not the advantage of a state 
whicli is maile different from his own, by the .social institution 
under which he i.s born. A woman doe.s not corni>laln that Irer 
brother, who is younger than her,.gt;t.s their common father’s 
estate. Why then shoulrl a natural son complain that a younger 
brother, by the same parents lawfully hegotte.n, gets it? The 
oimralion of law is similar in holh cases. Iksiiles, an illegiti¬ 
mate .son, who has a younger legitimate brother by the .same 
father and mother, has no .stronger elaim to the fatlier's estate, 
than if that Ic'gilimate brother had only the .same father, from 
whom alone the eslaU- tieseemls. 

Mr. l.loyil joined ns in the street; and in a little while we 
met Friend lleetor, as Mr, t.lnyd ealleil him. It gave me 
pleasure to oltserve the joy which Johnson and he, expressed on 
seeing each other again. Mr. t.loyd aiul I left them together, 
wliile he obligingly shewed me some of the mamifaclures o( tins 
very curious assemblage of arlifieer.s. We all met at dinner at 
Mr. I.loj'd's, where we were entertained with great hospitality, 
Mr. and .Mrs. I.loyd It.id been m.nried the same 3 'earwilh their 
Maje.slies, and like them, had been blessed with a mimeroua 
family of fine children, llu-ir numbers being exactly the same, 
Johnson saiil,' M.uri.ige is the best stale for a man in general; 
and every man is a w«»rse man, in jtroporlion us he ia unfit for 
the married slate,' 

I have always loved the simplicity of rnanners, and the 
.sjnritual-miiuleilncss of the nuakers; anti talking with Mr. 
l^loyd, I tih.servtHl, that the essential part of religion wa.s piety, 
a devout intercourse with the Idvinily; and that many a man 
was a Qu.’iker without ktmwitig it. 

A.s 
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The sect of the Quakers. 


[A.D. 1776. 


As Dr. Johnson had said to me in the morning, while wc 
walked together, that he liked individuals among the Quakers, 
but not the sect; when we were at Mr. Lloyd’s, I kept clear of 
introducing any questions concerning the peculiarities of their 
faith. But I having asked to look at Baskerville’s edition of 
Barclay s Apology, Johnson laid hold of it; and the chapter on 
baptism happening to open, Johnson remarked, ‘He says there 
is neither precept nor practice for baptism, in the scriptures ; 
that is false.’ Here he was the aggressor, by no means in a 
gentle manner; and the good Quakers had the advantage of 
him ; for he had read negligently, and had not observed that 
Barclay speaks of infant baptism'; which they calmly made 
him perceive. Mr. Lloyd, however, was in as great a mistake; 
for when insisting that the rite of baptism by water was to cease, 
when the spiritual administration of CHRIST began, he main¬ 
tained, that John the Baptist said ,baptism shall decrease, 
but his shall increase.’ Whereas the words are, 'He must in¬ 
crease, but I must decrease “.’ 

One of them having objected to the ‘ observance of clays, and 
months, and years,’ Johnson answered, ‘The Church does not 
superstitiously observe days, merely as days, but as memorials 
of important facts. Christmas might be kept as well upon one 
day of the year as another; but there should be a stated day 
for commemorating the birth of our Saviour, because there is 
danger that what may be done on any day, will be neglected.’ 

He said to me at another time, ‘ Sir, the holidays observed by 
our church are of great use in religion.’ There can be no doubt 
of this, in a limited sense, I mean if the number of such con¬ 
secrated portions of time be not too extensive. The excellent 
Mr. Nelson’s^ Festivals and Fasts, which has, I understand, the 
greatest sale of any book ever printed in England, except the 
Bible, is a most valuable help to devotion ; and in addition to 
it I would recommend two sermons on the same subject, by 


‘ ‘ As to the baptism of infants, it 
is a mere human tradition, for which 
neither precept nor practice is to be 
found in all the Scripture.’ Barclay’s 
Apology, Proposition xii, ed. 1703, 
p. 409. 

’ John iii. 30. Boswell. 


^ Mr. Seward [Anec. ii. 233) says 
that ‘Dr. Johnson always supposed 
that Mr. Richardson had Mr. Nelson 
in his thoughts when he delineated 
the character of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son.’ Robert Nelson was born in 
1656, and died in 1715. 


Mr. 
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Mr. I’ott, Archdciicon of St. AU>:in's, equally di.stin{,nii.shcd for 
pioty and elc!{.fancf. 1 am Sony to have it to .say, tluit Scotland 
i.s the only Christian coimlfy, (ialhttlick or I’rotcstant, where the 
great cvent.s (sf our religion are not solemnly commemorated 
by its ecclesiastical establishment, on days set apart for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Ifcctnr was so good as to atronqiany me to .see the great 
works of Mr. Holton, at a idace which he has called Soho, aliout 
two miles from Hirmingham, whieli the very ingenious proprietor 
shewe.tl me hintself to the best advantiige. I wish Johnson had 
luxm vvilli Its : for it was a .scene which I .should have been glad 
to contemplate by hi.s light'. The vastne.s.s and the contrivance 
of .some of the macliincry would have ‘matched hi.s mighty 
mind.’ I .shall never forget Mr. Holton’s ex()re.s.sion to me: ‘I 
sell here, .Sir, what all the world dt*sires to have—rtiWf.K.’ He 
had about .seven luiiitired [leople at work. 1 cnniomplatcd him 
tvs an iron chit'f/ain, tind he seemed l«» be a father to hi.s tribe. 
Oiu! of them came to him, conqilaining grievously of his land- 
loi'il for haviivg distrained hi.s goods.' ' Vour hatullorcl i.s in the 
riglil, Smith, (.said Holton). lUit I’ll tell you what: find you a 
friend who will lay down one half of your rent, and I’ll lay down 
the other half; and yoti shall have your gootls again.’ 

from Mr, Hector I now learnt many particiilar.s of Dr. John- 
.Hon’.s early life, whieh, with others that he gave me at differeivt 
time.s .since, have contrihuUnl to the formation of thi.s work. 

Dr. john.son .said to me in the morning,' Vou will sec, Sir, at 
Mr. 1 lector’.s, his sister, Mr.s, t'areless', a clergyman’.s widow. 


' ‘ Mr.ArkvvriKhtpitmmnu I'lljohn- 
8on to he the tuilj' pfr-»nt» who (in a 
first view untlersumd Imtli ihr piiti 
dple mitl powers of lii'» iiKot rninjili 
ented pieces of nwdiiiiery.' Jnlittsnn'fi 
Workie[ij!ij), xi. ai 5. An Ini r Youiiki 
who visited tlirminglirtHi in lytili, 

wrilttsi:.‘ I was nowhere mnre ilis- 

appointed than at DirmingUtnn, where 
I could not gain any intelligent e 
even of the most eoimntm nature, 
through the excessive jealousy of the 
manufacturers. It seems the Fretuh 
lutvc carried off several of their 


f.dnii Us,and thereliy injured the town 
not a hule. 'ftiis inakeH them so 
I ant ions tliat they will show striingers 
fit an e anyihinK.' Timr through the 
A'l/'M 0/ tinghuui, iii. 279. 

" Johnson wrote to Mrs, Thrale 
(year not given): ‘I Imve psuiged 
one day at Hirmingham with my old 
fitend Herior there's a name-and 
his sister, an oid love. My mistress 
IS grown inueh older than my friend. 
" ti quid hab« illius, illius 
ymi- apiridral amorea 
i}u.f me surpucrat mi hi.'" 


She 
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Mrs. Careless, Johnson s Jirst-love. [a.d. 1776. 


She was the first woman with whom I was in love. It dropt 
out of my head imperceptibly; but she and I shall always have 
a kindness for each other.’ He laughed at the notion that a 
man never can be really in love but once, and considered it as 
a mere romantick fancy. 

On our return from Mr. Bolton’s, Mr. Hector took me to his 
house, where we found Johnson sitting placidly at tea', with his 
first love ; who, though now advanced in years, was a genteel 
woman, very agreeable, and well-bred. 

Johnson lamented to Mr. Hector the state of one of their 
school-fellows, Mr. Charles Congreve, a clergyman, which he 
thus described : ‘ He obtained, I believe, considerable preferment 
in Ireland, but now lives in London, quite as a valetudinarian, 
afraid to go into any house but his own. He takes a short 
airing in his post-chaise every day. He has an elderly woman, 
whom he calls cousin, who lives with him, and jogs his elbow 
when his glass has stood too long empty, and encourages him 
in drinking, in which he is very willing to be encouraged ; not 
that he gets drunk, for he is a very pious man, but he is always 
muddy’. He confesses to one bottle of port every day, and he 
probably drinks more. He is quite unsocial ; his conversation 
is quite mono.syllabical: and when, at my last visit, I asked him 
what a clock it was? that signal of my departure had so 
plea.sing an effect on him, that he sprung up to look at his 
watch, like a greyhound bounding at a hare.’ When Johnson 
took leave of Mr. Hector, he said, ‘ Don’t grow like Congreve; 
nor let me grow like him, when you arc near me ^.’ 


[‘ Of her, of her what now remains. 
Who breathed the loves, who 
charmed the swains. 

And snatched me from my heart ?’ 
Francis, Horace, Odes, iv. 13. 18.] 
Piozsi Letters, i. 290. 

’ Some years later he wrote ;— 
‘ Mrs. Careless took me under her 
care, and told me when I had tea 
cnoiig'h.’ Jb. ii. 205. 

° See ante, ii. 362, note 3, 

' Johnson, in a letter to Hector, on 
March 7 of this year, descrilrcd 
Congreve as ‘ very dull, very valetu¬ 


dinary, and very recluse, willing, I 
am afraid, to forget the world, and 
content to be forgotten by it, to re¬ 
pose in that sullen sensuality into 
which men naturally sink who think 
disease a justification of indulg¬ 
ence, and converse only with those 
who hope to prosper by indulging 
them . . . Infinnity will come, but let 
us not invite it; indulgence will allure 
us, but let us turn resolutely away. 
Time cannot always be defeated, but 
let us not yield till we arc conquered.’ 
Notes and Queries, 6th S., iii. 401. 

When 
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When he again talked of Mrs. Careless to-night, he seemed 
to have had his affection revived ; for he said, ‘ If I had married 
her, it might have been as happy for me’.’ BOSWELL. ‘Pray, 
Sir, do you not suppose that there are fifty women in the world, 
Avith any one of whom a man may be as happy, as with any 
one woman in particular.’ JOHNSON. ‘Ay, Sir, fifty thousand.’ 
Boswell. ‘Then, Sir, you are not of opinion with some who 
imagine that certain men and certain women are made for each 
other ; and that they cannot be happy if they miss their counter¬ 
parts.’ Johnson. ‘To be sure not. Sir. I believe marriages 
would in general be as happy, and often more so, if they were 
all made by the Lord Chancellor, upon a due consideration of 
characters and circumstances, without the parties having any 
choice in the matter.’ 

I wished to have staid at Birmingham to-night, to have talked 
more with Mr. Hector ; but my friend was impatient to reach 
his native city; so we drove on that stage in the dark, and were 
long pensive and silent. When we came within the focus of 
the Lichfield lamps, ‘ Now (said he,) we are getting out of a 
state of death.’ We put up at the Three Crowns, not one of 
the great inns, but a good old fashioned one, which was kept by 
Mr. Wilkins, and was the very next house to that in which 
Johnson was born and brought up, and which was still his own 
property”. We had a comfortable supper, and got into high 
spirits. I felt all my Toryism glow in this old capital of Staf¬ 
fordshire. I could have offered incense genio loci ; and I in¬ 
dulged in libations of that ale, which Boniface, in 'The Beaux 
Stratagem, recommends with such an eloquent jollity^. 


' In the same letter he said ;—‘ I 
hope clear Mrs. Careless is well, and 
now and then does not disdain to 
mention my name. It is happy 
when a brother and sister live to 
pass their time at our age together. 
I have nobody to whom I can talk of 
my first years—when I go to Lich¬ 
field, I see the old places, but find 
nobody that enjoyed them with me.’ 

” I went through the house where 
my illustrious friend was born, with 
a reverence with which it doubtless 


will long be visited. An engraved 
view of it, with the adjacent buildings, 
is in The Gent. Mag. for Feb. 1785. 
Boswell. 

^ The scene of Farc^uhads Beaux 
Stratagem is laid in Lichfield. The 
passage in which the ale is praised 
begins as follows ;— 

‘ Aimm/ell. I have heard your 
town of Lichfield much famed for 
ale ; I think I'll taste that. 

'■ Bmiiface. Sir, I have now in my 
cellar ten tun of the best ale in 

Next 
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Next morning he introduced me to Mrs. Lucy Porter, his 
step-daughter. She was now an old maid, with much simplicity 
of manner. She had never been in London. Her brother, a 
Captain in the navy, had left her a fortune of ten thousand 
pounds; about a third of which she had laid out in building 
a stately house, and making a handsome garden, in an elevated 
situation in Lichfield. Johnson, when here by himself, used to 
live at her house. She reverenced him, and he had a parental 
tenderness for her 

We then visited Mr. Peter Garriek, who had that morning 
received a letter from his brother David, announcing our coming 
to Lichfield. He was engaged to dinner, but asked us to tea, 
and to sleep at his house. Johnson, however, would not quit his 
old acquaintance, Wilkins, of the Three Crowns. The family 
likeness of the Garricks was very striking and Johnson 
thought that David’s vivacity was not so peculiar to himself 
as was supposed. ‘Sir, (said he,) I don’t know but if Peter 
had cultivated all the arts of gaiety as much as David has done, 
he might have been as brisk and lively. Depend upon it. Sir, 
vivacity is much an art, and depends greatly on habit.’ I be¬ 
lieve there is a good deal of truth in this, notwithstanding a 
ludicrous story told me by a lady abroad, of a heavy German 
baron, who had lived much with the young English at Geneva, 


Staffordshire; ’tis smooth as oil, 
sweet as milk, dear as amber, and 
strong as brandy ; and will be just 
fourteen year old the fifth day of next 
Mardr, old style.' Act i. sc. i. See 
post, April 20, 1781. 

‘ Though his letters to her are 
very affectionate, yet what he wrote 
of her to Mrs. Thrale shews that her 
love for him was not strong. Thus he 
writes ;—‘July 20, 1767. Miss Lucy 
is more kind and civil than I ex¬ 
pected.' IHossi Letters, i. 4. ‘July 
17, 1771. Lucy is a philosopher, 
and considers me as one of the ex¬ 
ternal and accidental things that arc 
to be taken and left without emotion. 
If I could learn of Lucy, would it be 
better ? Will you teach me ? ’ lb. p. 
46. ‘Aug. I, 1775. This was to have 


been my last letter from this place, 
but Lucy says I must not go this 
week. Fits of tenderness with Mrs. 
Lucy are not common, but she seems 
now to have a little paroxysm, and I 
was not willing to counteract it.’ Ib. 
p. 293. ‘ Oct. 27,1781. Poor Lucy’s 
illness has left her very deaf, and I 
think, very inarticulate . . . But she 
seems to like me better than she did.’ 
Ib. ii. 208. ‘Oct. 31, 1781. Poor 
Lucy’s health is very much broken... 
Her mental powers are not impaired, 
and her social virtues seem to in¬ 
crease. She never was so civil to me 
before.’ /iJ. p. 211. On his mothePs 
death he had written to her ;—‘Every 
heart must lean to somebody, and I 
have nobody but you.’ Ante, i. 515. 

” Sec ante, p. 311. 


and 


and was ambitious to be as lively as they; with which view, 
he, with assiduous exertion, was jumping over the tables and 
chairs in his lodgings ; and when the people of the house ran 
in and asked, with surprize, what was the matter, he answered, 

‘ Sh' apprens t'etre fif.' 

We dined at our inn, and had with us a Mr. Jackson *, one of 
Johnson’s schoolfellows, whom he treated with much kindness, 
though he seemed to be a low man, dull and untaught. He had 
a coarse grey coat, black waistcoat, greasy leather breeches, and 
a yellow uncurled wig; and his countenance had the ruddiness 
which betokens one who is in no haste to ‘leave his can.’ He 
drank only ale. He had tried to be a eutler at Birmingham, but 
had not succeeded ; and now he lived poorly at home, and had 
some scheme of dressing leather in a better manner than 
common ; to his indistinct account of which. Dr. Johnson list¬ 
ened with patient attention, that he might assist him with his 
advice. Here was an instance of genuine humanity and real 
kindness in this great man, who has been most unjustly repre¬ 
sented as altogether harsh and destitute of tenderness. A 
thousand such instances might have been recorded in the course 
of his long life; though that his temper was warm and hasty, 
and his manner often rough, cannot be denied. 

I saw here, for the first time, oai ale ; and oat cakes not hard 
as in Scotland, but soft like a Yorkshire cake, were served at 
breakfast. It was pleasant to me to find, that Oats, the food 
of horses were so much used as the food of the people in Dr. 
Johnson’s own town. He expatiated in praise of Lichfield and 
its inhabitants, who, he said, were ‘the most sober, decent 
people ^ in England, the genteelest in proportion to their wealth, 
and spoke the purest English k’ I doubted as to the last article 


’ See post, iii, 131. 

“ Boswell varies Johnson’s defin¬ 
ition, which was ‘a grain which in 
England is generally given to horses, 
but in Scotland supports the people.’ 
Ante, i. 294, note 8. 

^ ‘ “ I remember,” said Dr. Johnson, 
“ when all the decent people in Lich¬ 
field got drunk eveiy night,” ’ Bos¬ 
well’s Hebrides, Aug. 19. See post, 
iii, 77. 


He had to allow that in literature 
they were behind the age. Nearly 
four years after the publication of 
Evelina, he wrote :~‘Whatever Bur¬ 
ney [by Burney he meant Miss 
Burney] may think of the celerity of 
fame, the name of Evelina, bad never 
been heard at Lichfield till I 
brought it. I am afraid my dear 
townsmen will be mentioned in future 
days as the last part of this nation 

of 
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of this eulogy ; for they had several provincial sounds ; as there, 
pronounced like fear, instead of like fair ; oiice pronounced 
woonse, instead of tvtinse, or zvonse. Johnson himself never got 
entirely free of those provincial accentsGarrick sometimes 
used to take him off, squeezing a lemon into a punch-bowl, with 
uncouth gesticulations, looking round the company, and calling 
out, ‘ Who’s for pQonsh ? ° ’ 

Very little business appeared to be going forward in Lichfield. 
I found however two strange manufactures for so inland a place, 
sail-cloth and streamers for ships; and I observed them making 
some saddle-cloths, and dressing sheepskins; but upon the 
whole, the busy hand of industry seemed to be quite slackened. 

‘ Surely, Sir, (said I,) you are an idle set of people.’ ‘ Sir, (said 
Johnson,) we are a city of philosophers, we work with our heads, 
and make the boobies of Birmingham ’ work for us with their 
hands.’ 

There was at this time a company of players performing at 
Lichfield. The manager, Mr. Stanton, sent his compliments, 
and begged leave to wait on Dr. Johnson. Johnson received 
him very courteously, and he drank a glass of wine with us. 
He was a plain decent well-behaved man, and expressed his 
gratitude to Dr. Johnson for having once got him permission 
from Dr, Taylor at Ashbourne to play there upon moderate 
terms. Garrick’s name was soon introduced. JOHNSON. ‘Gar¬ 
rick’s conversation is gay and grotesque. It is a dish of all 
sorts, but all good things. There is no solid meat in it: there 
is a want of sentiment in it. Not but that he has sentiment 
sometimes, and sentiment, too, very powerful and very pleasing: 
but it has not its full proportion in his conversation.’ 

When we were by ourselves he told me, ‘ Forty years ago. 
Sir, I was in love with an actress here, Mrs. Emmet, who acted 

that was civilised. But the days of disrespectfully of Binningham. In 
darkness are soon to be at an end ; his Taxation no Tyranny ( Works, vi. 
the reading society ordered it to be 228), he wrote:—‘The traders of 
procured this week.’ Piozzi Letters, Birmingham have rescued themselves 
ii. 221. from all imputation of narrow selfish- 

' See rtf?/*, ii. 159. ness by a manly recommendation 

^ Garrick himself, like the Lich- to Parliament of the rights and 
fieldians, always said— shwpreme, dignity of their native countiy.’ The 
shuperior. BURNEY. boobies in this case were sound 

^ Johnson did not always speak so Tories. 


Flora 
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Flora, in Hob in the Well^.' What merit this lady had as an 
actress, or what was her figure, or her manner, I have not been 
informed : but, if we may believe Mr. Garrick, his old master’s 
taste in theatrical merit was by no means refined “; he was not 
an elegans formarum spectator^. Garrick used to tell, that 
Johnson said of an actor, who played Sir Harry Wildair"* at 
Lichfield, ‘ There is a courtly vivacity about the fellow ; ’ when 
in fact, according to Garrick’s account, ‘ he was the most vulgar 
ruffian that ever went upon boards' 

We had promised Mr, Stanton to be at his theatre on 
Monday. Dr. Johnson jocularly proposed me to write a Pro-’ 
logue for the occasion: ‘A Prologue, by James Boswell, Esq. 
from the Hebrides.’ I was really inclined to take the hint. 
Methought, 'Prologue, spoken before Dr. Samuel Johnson, at 
Lichfield, 1776;’ would have sounded as well a.s, ‘Prologue, 
spoken before the Duke of York, at Oxford,’ in Charles the 
Second’s time. Much might have been said of what Lichfield 
had done for Shakspeare, by producing Johnson and Garrick. 
But I found he was averse to it. 

We went and viewed the museum of Mr. Richard Green,- 
apothecary here, who told me he was proud of being a relation 
of Dr. Johnson’s. It was, truely, a wonderful collection, both of 
antiquities and natural curiosities, and ingenious works of art. 
He had all the articles accurately arranged, with their names 
upon labels, printed at his own little press ; and on the staircase 
leading to it was a board, with the names of contributors marked 
in gold letters. A printed catalogue of the collection was to be 
had at a bookseller’s. Johnson expressed his admiration of the 
activity and diligence and good fortune of Mr. Green, in getting 
together, in his situation, so great a variety of things; and Mr.. 
Green told me that Johnson once said to him, ‘Sir, I should.as 
soon have thought of building a man of war, as of collecting 
such a museum.’ Mr. Green’s obliging alacrity in shewing it 


' This play -was Cibber’s Hob; or 
The Country Wake, with additions, 
which in its turn was Dogget’s 
Country Wake reduced. Reed’s 
Biog. Dram. ii. 307. 

. “ Boswell says, post, under Sept. 
30, 1783, that ‘ Johnson had thought 
VOL. n. H 


more upon the subject of acting than 
might be generally supposed.’ 

^ A nice observer of the female 
form. Croker. Terence, iii. 5. 

^ In FarquhaPs Comedy of Sir 
Harry Wildair. 

h was 
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was very pleasing. His engraved portrait, with which he has 
favoured me, has a motto truely characteristical of his dis¬ 
position, ‘Nerno sibi vivat.' 

A physician being mentioned who had lost his practice, be¬ 
cause, his whimsically-'changing his religion had made people 
distrustful of him, I maintained that this was unreasonable, as 
religion is unconnected with medical skill. JOHNSON. ‘Sir, it is 
not unreasonable; for when people see a man absurd in what 
they understand, they may conclude the same of him in what 
they do not understand. If a physician were to take to eating 
of horse-flesh, nobody would employ him ; though one may eat 
horse-flesh, and be a very skilful physician. If a man were 
educated in an absurd religion, his continuing to profess it 
would not hurt him, though his changing to it would.’ 

We drank tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Garrick’s, where was 
Mrs. Aston, one of the maiden sisters of Mrs. Walmsley, wife 
of Johnson’s first friend', and sister also of the lady of whom 
Johnson used.to speak with the warmest admiration, by the 
name of Molly Aston who was afterwards married to Captain 
Brodie of the navy. 

On Sunday, March 14, we breakfasted with Mrs. Cobb, a 
widow lady, who lived in an agreeable sequestered place close 
by the town, called the Friary, it having been formerly a reli¬ 
gious house. She and her niece, Miss Adey, were great ad¬ 
mirers of Dr. Johnson; and he behaved to them with a kindness 
and easy pleasantry, such as we see between old and intimate 
acquaintance. He accompanied Mrs. Cobb to St. Mary’s church, 
and I went to the cathedral, where I was very much delighted 
with the musick, finding it to be peculiarly solemn and accordant 
with the words of the service. 

We dined at Mr. Peter Garrick’s, who was in a very lively 
humour, and verified Johnson’s saying, that if he had cultivated 
gaiety as much as his brother David, he might have equally 
excelled in it. He was to-day quite a London narrator, telling 
us a variety of anecdotes with that earnestness and attempt at 
mimicry which we usually find in the wits of the metropolis. 
Dr. Johnson went with me to the cathedral in the afternoon ^ 

• Gilbert Walmesley, anie, i. 81. ^ Cradock {Memoirs i. 74) says 

“ See ante, i. 83. that in the Cathedral porch, a gentle- 

It 


I returned to tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Garrick’s, and then 
found Dr. Johnson at the Reverend Mr. Seward’s'’, Canon 
Residentiary, who inhabited the Bishop’s palace 3, in which Mr. 
Walmsley lived, and which had been the scene of many happy 
hours in Johnson’s early life. Mr. Seward had, with eccle¬ 
siastical hospitality and politeness, asked me in the morning, 
merely as a stranger, to dine with him; and in the afternoon, 
when I was introduced to him, he asked Dr. Johnson and me 
to spend the evening and sup with him. He was a genteel 
well-bred dignified clergyman, had travelled with Lord Charles 
Fitzroy, uncle of the present Duke of Grafton, who died when 
abroad, and he had lived much in the great world. He was an 
ingenious and literary man, had published an edition of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, and written verses in Dodsley’s collection. 
His lady was the daughter of Mr. blunter, Johnson’s first 
schoolmaster. And now, for the first time, I had the pleasure 
of seeing his celebrated daughter, Miss Anna Seward, to whom 
I have since been indebted for many civilities, as well as some 
obliging communications concerning Johnson ^ 

Mr. Seward mentioned to us the observations which he had 
made upon the strata of earth in volcanos, from which it ap¬ 
peared, that they were so very different in depth at different 
periods, that no calculation whatever could be made as to the 
time required for their formation. This fully refuted an anti¬ 


man, ‘who might, perhaps, be too 
ambitious to be thought an acquaint¬ 
ance of the great Literary Oracle, 
ventured to say, “Dr. Johnson, we 
have had a most excellent discourse 
to day,” to which he replied, “ That 
may be, Sir, but it is impossible for 
you to know it.” ’ 

' The Tempest, a<it iv. sc. i. 

" See post, iii. 151. 

^ Johnson, in 1763, advising Miss 
Porter to rent a house, said:— 
‘You might have the Palace for 
twenty pounds.’ CrokePs Boswell, 
p. 145. 


' Boswell, after his book was pub¬ 
lished, quarrelled with Mis.s Seward. 
He said that he was forced to ex¬ 
amine these communications ‘with 
much caution. They were tinctured 
with a strong prejudice against John¬ 
son.’ His book, he continued, was 
meant to be ‘a real history and not 
a novels so that he had ‘ to suppress 
all erroneous particulars, however 
entertaining.’ He accused her of 
attacking Johnson With malevolence. 
Gent. Map. ^793, p. 1009. For Bos¬ 
well’s second meeting with her, see 
post, iii. 284. 
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mosaical remark introduced into Captain Brydone’s entertaining 
tour, I hope heedlessly, from a kind of vanity which is too 
common in those who have not sufficiently studied the most 
important of all subjects. Dr. Johnson, indeed, had said before, 
independent of this observation, ‘Shall all the accumulated 
evidence of the history of the world;—shall the authority of 
what is unquestionably the most ancient writing, be overturned 
by an uncertain remark such as this ‘ ?’ 

On Monday, March 35, we breakfasted at Mrs. Lucy Porter’s. 
Johnson had sent an express to Dr. Taylor’s, acquainting him 
of our being at Lichfield and Taylor had returned an answer 
that his postchaise should come for us this day. While we sat 
at breakfast, Dr. Johnson received a letter by the post, which 
seemed to agitate him very much. When he had read it, he 
exclaimed, ‘ One of the most dreadful things that has happened 
in my time.’ The phrase my time, like the word age, is usually 
understood to refer to an event of a publick or general nature. 
I imagined something like an assassination of the King—like 
a gunpowder plot carried into execution—or like another fire 
of London. When asked, ‘What is it. Sir?’ he answered, ‘Mr. 
Thrale has lost his only son^l’ This was, no doubt, a very 
great affliction to Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, which their friends 
would consider accordingly ; but from tire manner in which the 
intelligence of it was communicated by Johnson, it appeared for 
the moment to be comparatively small. I, however, soon felt a 
sincere concern, and was curious to observe, how Dr. Johnson 
would be affected. He said, ‘This is a total extinction to their 


‘ A Signor Recupero had noticed 
on Etna, the thickness of each 
stratum of earth between the several 
strata of lava. ‘ He tells me,’ wrote 
Brydone, ‘he is exceedingly em¬ 
barrassed by these discoveries in 
writing the history of the mountain. 
That Moses hangs like a dead weight 
upon him, and blunts all his zeal for 
inquiry; for that really he has not 
the conscience to make his mountain 
so young as that prophet makes the 
world. The bishop, who is strenu¬ 
ously orthodox—for it is an excellent 


see—has already warned him to be 
upon his guard, and not to pretend to 
be a better natural historian than 
Moses.’ Brydone’s Tour, i. 141. 

“ He wrote :—‘ Mr. Boswell is with 
me, but I will take care that he shall 
hinder no business, nor shall he know 
more than you would have him.’ 
Mr. Morison’s Collection of Auto¬ 
graphs, vol. ii. 

^ ‘ March 23,1776. Master Thrale, 
son of Mr. Thrale, member for the 
Borough, suddenly before his father’s 
door.’ Gent. Mag. p. 142. 

family. 



family, as much as if they were sold into captivity.’ Upon my 
mentioning that Mr. Thrale had daughters, who might inherit his 
wealth ;—‘ Daughters, (said Johnson, warmly,) he’ll no more value 
his daughters than— ’ I was going to speak.—‘ Sir, (said he,) 
don’t you know how you yom'self think? Sir, he wishes to 
propagate his name'.’ In short, I saw male succession strong in 
his mind, even where there was no name, no family of any long 
standing. I said, it was lucky he was not present when this 
misfortune happened. JOHNSON. ‘ It is lucky for People 
in distress never think that you feel enough.’ BOSWELL. ‘ And 
Sir, they will have the hope of seeing you, which will be a relief 
in the mean time; and when you get to them, the pain will be 
so far abated, that they will be capable of being consoled by you, 
which, in the first violence of it, I believe, would not be the 
case.’ Johnson. ‘No, Sir; violent pain of mind, like violent 
pain of body, must be severely felt’ BosWELL. ‘ I own. Sir, 
I have not so much feeling for the distress of others, as some 
people have, or pretend to have: but I know this, that I would 
do all in my power to relieve them.’ JOHNSON, ‘Sir, it is 
affectation to pretend to feel the distress of others, as much as 
they do themselves. It is equally so, as if one should pretend 
to feel as much pain while a friend’s leg is cutting off, as he 
does. No, Sir; you have expressed the rational and just nature 
of sympathy. I would have gone to the extremity of the earth 
to have preserved this boy ”.’ 

He was soon quite calm. The letter was from Mr. Thrale’s 
clerk, and concluded, ‘ I need not say how much they wish to 
see you in London.’ He said, ‘We shall hasten back from 
Taylor’s.’ 

Mrs. Lucy Porter and some other ladies of the place talked 
a great deal of him when he was out of the room, not only with 
veneration but affection. It pleased me to find that he was so 
much beloved in his native city. 

Mrs. Aston, whom I had seen the preceding night, and her 

' See post, iii. 95. had written of the boy the previous 

“ ‘Sir,’he said, ‘I would walk to summer:—‘Pray give my service to 
the extent of the diameter of the my dear friend Harry, and tell him 
earth to save Beauclerk’ {post, 1780, that Mr, Murphy does not love him 
in Mr. Langton’s Collection), ■ He better than I do..’ PiosziLetters, \.262, 

sister. 
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sister, Mrs. Gastrel, a widow lady, had each a house and garden, 
and pleasure-ground, prettily situated upon Stowhill, a gentle 
eminence, adjoining to Lichfield. Johnson walked away to 
dinner there, leaving me by myself without any apology; I 
wondered at this want of that facility of manners, from which a 
man haS' no difficulty in carrying a friend to a house where he 
is intimate; I felt it very unpleasant to be thus left in solitude 
in a country town, where I was an entire stranger, and began to 
think myself unkindly deserted: but I was soon relieved, and 
convinced that my friend, instead of being deficient in delicacy, 
had conducted the matter with perfect propriety, for I received 
the following note in his handwriting: ‘Mrs, Gastrel, at the 
lower house on Stowhill, desires Mr. Boswell’s company to 
dinner at two.’ I accepted of the invitation, and had here 
another proof how amiable his character was in the opinion of 
those who knew him best. I was not informed, till afterwards, 
that Mrs. Gastrel’s husband was the clergyman who, while he 
lived at Stratford upon Avon, where he was proprietor of 
Shakspeare’s garden, with Gothick barbarity cut down his 
mulberry-tree h and, as Dr. Johnson told me, did. it to vex his 
neighbours. His lady, I have reason to believe, on the same 
authority ^ participated in the guilt of what the enthusiasts for 
our immortal bard deem almost a species of sacrilege. 

After dinner Dr. Johnson wrote a letter to Mrs. Thrale on the 
death of her son^. I said it would be very distressing to 
Thrale, but she would soon forget it, as she had so many things 
to think of. Johnson. ‘No, Sir, Thrale will forget it first. 
She has many things that she may think of. He has many 
things that he mtist think of^.’ This was a very just remark 
upon the different effect of those light pursuits which occupy a 
vacant and easy mind, and those serious engagements which 
arrest attention, and keep us from brooding over grief. 

tie observed of Lord Bute, ‘ It was said of Augustus, that it 
would have been better for Rome that he had never been born. 


“ See an accurate and artimated 
statement of Mr. Gastrel’s barbarity, 
by Mr. Malone, in a note on Some 
account of the Life of William Shak¬ 
speare, prefixed to his admirable edi¬ 


tion of that poet’s works, vol. i. p. 118. 
Boswell. 

” See Prior’s Zi/c of Malone, p. 142. 
^ PiQzzi Letters, i. 307. 

■* See post, iii. 18, note i. 


or 
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or had never died. So it would have been better for this 
nation if Lord Bute had never been minister, or had never 
resigned.’ 

In the , evening we went to the Town-hall, which was con¬ 
verted into a temporary theatre, and saw Theodositts, with The 
Stratford Jubilee. I was happy to see Dr. Johnson sitting in a 
conspicuous part of the pit, and receiving affectionate homage 
from all his acquaintance. We were quite gay and merry. I 
afterwards mentioned to him that I condemned myself for being 
so, when poor Mr. and Mrs. Thrale were in such distress. 
Johnson. ‘You are wrong. Sir; twentyNyears hence Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale will not suffer much pain from the death of their 
son. Now, Sir, you are to consider, that distance of place, as 
well as distance of time, operates upon the human feelings, I 
would not have you be gay in the presence of the distressed, 
because it would shock them ; but you may be gay at a 
distance. Pain for the loss of a friend, or of ,a relation whom 
we love, is occasioned by the want which we feel. In time the 
vacuity is filled with something else ; or sometimes the vacuity 
closes up of itself.’ 

Mr. Seward and Mr. Pearson, another clergyman here, supt 
with us at our inn, and after they left us, we sat up late as we 
used to do in London. 

Here I shall record some fragments of my friend’s conversa¬ 
tion during this jaunt. 

‘ Marriage, Sir, is much more necessary to a man than to a 
woman ; for he is much less able to supply himself with domestick 
comforts. You will recollect my saying to some ladies the other 
day, that I had often wondered why young women should 
marry, as they have so much more freedom, and so much more 
attention paid to them while unmarried, than when married. I 
indeed did not mention the strong reason for their marrying— 
the mechanical reason.’ BosWELL. ‘ Why that is a strong one. 
But does not imagination make it much more important than 
it is in reality ? Is it not, to a certain degree, a delusion in us 
as well as in women?’ Johnson. ‘Why yes. Sir; but it is a 
delusion that is always beginning again.’ BOSWELL. ‘ I don’t 
know but there is upon the whole more misery than happiness 
produced by that passion.’ JOHNSON. ‘ I don’t think so, Sir.’ . 

‘ Never 



‘ Never speak of a man in his own presence. It is always 
indelicate, and may be offensive.’ 

‘ Questioning is not the mode of conversation among gentle¬ 
men b It is assuming a superiority, and it is particularly wrong 
to question a man concerning himself. There may be parts of 
his former life which he may not wish to be made known to 
other persons, or even brought to his own recollection.’ 

‘ A man should be careful never to tell tales of himself to his 
own disadvantage. People may be amused and laugh at the 
time, but they will be remembered, and brought out against him 
upon some subsequent occasion.’ 

‘ Much may be done if a man puts his whole mind to a 
particular object. By doing so, Norton “ has made himself the 
great lawyer that he is allowed to be.’ 

I mentioned an acquaintance of minc^, a sectary, who was a 
very religious man, who not only attended regularly on publick 
worship with those of his communion, but made a particular 
study of the Scriptures, and even wrote a commentary on some 


‘ Mr. Hoole wrote of Johnson’s 
last days ;—‘ Being asked unneces¬ 
sary and frivolous questions, he said 
he often thought of Macbeth [act iii. 
sc. 4]—“Question enrages him.”’ 
Crokeds Boswell, p. 843. See/w/, 

iii. 57, 268. 

“ Sir Fletcher Norton, afterwards 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and in 1782 created Baron Grantley, 
Malone. For Norton’s ignorance, 
see ante, ii. 91. Walpole {Letters, 

iv. 124) described him as ‘a tough 
enemy; I don’t mean in parts or 
argument, but one that makes an ex¬ 
cellent bull-dog.’ When in 1770 he 
was made Speaker, Walpole wrote ; 
—‘Nothing can exceed the badness of 
his character, even in this bad age.’ 
/A V. 217. In his Memoirs of the 
Reign of George III, i. 240, Walpole 
says;—‘ It was known that in private 
causes he took money from both 
parties.’ Home (afterwards Home 
Tooke) charged Norton with this 
practice; Pari. Hist. ^V\\. 1010; and 

.so did Junius in his Letter yxuy.. 


Churchill, in The Duellist {Poems, ed. 
1766, ii. 87), writing of him, says :— 

‘How often. 

Hath he ta’en briefs on false pre¬ 
tence. 

And undertaken the defence 
Of trusting fools, whom in the end 
He meant to ruin, not defend,’ 
Lord Eldon said that ‘he was much 
known by the name of Sir Bull-face 
Double Fee.’ He added that 'he 
was not a lawyer.’ Twiss’s Eldon, 
iii. 98. ‘Acting, it was supposed 
from resentment, having been refused 
a peerage,’ he made on May 7, 1777, 
a bold speech to the King on pre¬ 
senting the Civil List Bill. ’ ‘ He told 
him that his faithful Commons, 
labouring under burthens almost too 
heavy to be borne, had granted him a 
very great additional revenue—great 
beyond example, great beyond his 
Majesty’s highest wants.’ Pari. Hist. 
xix. 213, and Walpole’s fournal of 
the Reign of George Ilf ii. 113. 

^ Burns’s Holy Willie, like Boswell, 
was an Ayrshire man. 
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parts of them, yet was known to be very licentious in indulging 
himself with women ; maintaining that men are to be saved by 
faith alone, and that the Christian religion had not prescribed 
any fixed rule for the intercourse between the sexes. JOHNSON. 

‘ Sir, there is no trusting to that crazy piety.’ 

I observed that it was strange how well Scotchmen were 
known to one another in their own country, though born in 
very distant counties; for we do not find that the gentlemen 
of neighbouring counties in England are mutually known to 
each other. Johnson, with his usual acuteness, at once saw and 
explained the reason of this ; ‘ Why, Sir, you have Edinburgh, 
where the gentlemen from all your counties meet, and which is 
not so large but they are all known. There is no such common 
place of collection in England, except London, where from its 
great size and diffusion, many of those who reside in contiguous 
counties of England, may long remain unknown to each other.’ 

On Tuesday, Mai'ch 26, there came for us an equipage 
properly suited to a wealthy well-beneficed clergyman ;—Dr, 
Taylor’s large roomy post-chaise, drawn by four stout plump 
horses, and driven by two steady jolly postillions, which con¬ 
veyed us to Ashbourne; where I found my friend’s schoolfellow 
living upon an establishment perfectly corresponding with his 
substantial creditable equipage: his house, garden, pleasure- 
grounds, table, in short every thing good, and no scantiness 
appearing. Every man should form such a plan of living as 
he can execute completely. Let him not draw an outline wider 
than he can fill up. I have seen many skeletons of shew and 
magnificence which excite at once ridicule and pity, Dr. Taylor 
had a good estate of his own, and good preferment in the church’, 
being a prebendary of Westminster, and rector of Bosworth. 
He was a diligent justice of the peace, and presided over the 
town of Ashbourne, to the inhabitants of which I was told he 
was very liberal; and as a proof of this it was mentioned to me, 
he had the preceding winter distributed two hundred pounds 
among such of them as stood in need of his assistance. He had 

' Johnson, on May 16, wrote of in want with twenty children, run in 
him to Mrs. Thrale ‘ He has his his head. But a man must have his 
head as full as yours at an election, head on something, small or great.’ 
Livings and preferments, as ifhe were Pioszi Letters-, i, 325. 

consequently 




consequently a considerable political interest in the county of 
Derby, which he employed to support the Devonshire family; 
for though the schoolfellow and friend of Johnson, he was a 
Whig. I could not perceive in his character much congeniality 
of any sort with that of Johnson, who, however, said to me, ‘Sir, 
he has a very strong understanding h’ His size, and figure, and 
countenance, and manner, were that of a hearty English 'Squire, 
with the parson super-induced: and I took particular notice of 
his upper seiwant, Mr. Peters, a decent grave man, in purple 
clothes, and a large white wig, like the butler or major dome of 
a Bishop. 

Dr. Johnson and Dr. Taylor met with great cordiality; and 
Johnson soon gave him the same sad account of their school¬ 
fellow, Congreve, that he had given to Mr. Hector^; adding a 
remark of such moment to the rational conduct of a man in the 
decline of life, that it deserves to be imprinted upon every mind: 

‘ There is nothing against which an old man should be so much 
upon his guard as putting himself to nurse Innumerable have 
been the melancholy instances of men once distinguished for 
firmness, resolution, and spirit, who in their latter days have 
been governed like children, by interested female artifice. 

Dr. Taylor commended a physician who was known to him 
and Dr. Johnson, and said, ‘ I fight many battles for him, as 
many people in the country dislike him.’ JOHNSON. ‘ But you 
should consider, Sir, that by every one of your victories he is a 
loser; for, eveiy man of whom you get the better, will be very 
angry, and resolve not to employ him ; whereas if people get 
the better of you in argument about him, they’ll think, “We’ll 


' Johnson wrote on May 25, 1780 

{PiozsiLetters, ii. 136): ‘-is come 

to town, brisk and vigorous, fierce and 
fell, to drive on his lawsuit. Nothing 
in all life now can be most prqfiigater 
than what he is; and if, in case, that so 
be, that they persist for to resist him, 
he is resolved not to spare no money, 
nor no time.’ Taylor, no doubt, is 
meant, and Baretti, in a marginal 
note, says :—‘ This was the elegant 
phraseology of that Doctor.’ See 
post, iii. 180. 


” See ante, p. 460. 

^ He did not hold with Steele, who 
in The Spectator, No. 153, writes :— 
‘ It was prettily said, “ He that would 
be long an old man must begin early 
to be one.’” Mrs. Piozzi {Anec. p. 275) 
says that ‘ saying of the old philoso¬ 
pher, that he who wants least is most 
like the gods who want nothing, was a 
favourite sentence with Dr. Johnson, 
who required less attendance, sick or 
well, than ever I saw any human 
creature,’ 
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send for Dr. ****** ' nevertheless.” ’ This was an observation 
deep and sure in human nature. 

Next day we talked of a book^ in which an eminent judge 
was arraigned before the bar of the publick, as having pro¬ 
nounced an unjust decision in a great cause. Dr. Johnson main¬ 
tained that this i^ublication would not give any uneasiness to the 
judge. ‘ For (said he,) either he acted honestly, or he meant to 
do injustice. If he acted honestly, his own consciousness will 
protect him ; if he meant to do injustice, he will be glad to see 
the man who attacks him, so much vexed.’ 

Next day, as Dr. Johnson had acquainted Dr. Taylor of the 
reason for his returning speedily to London, it was resolved that 
we should set out after dinner. A few of Dr. Taylor’s neighbours 
were his guests that day. 

Dr. Johnson talked with approbation of one who had attained 
to the state of the philosophical wise man, that is, to have no 
want of any thing. ‘ Then, Sir, (said I,) the savage is a wise 
man.’ ‘Sir, (said he,) I do not mean simply being without,-r- 
but not having a want.’ I maintained, against this proposition, 
that it was better to have fine clothes, for instance, than not to 
feel the want of them. JOHNSON. ‘No, Sir; fine clothes are 
good only as they supply the want of other means of procuring 
respect. Was Charles the Twelfth, think you, less respected for 
his coarse blue coat and black stock ^ ? And you find the King 
of Prussia dresses plain, because the dignity of his character is 
sufficient.’ I here brought myself into a scrape, for I heed¬ 
lessly said, ‘Would not you, Sir, be the better for velvet and 
embroidery?’ JOHNSON. ‘Sir, you put an end to all argument 
when you introduce your opponent himself. Have you no better 
manners ? There is your wand I apologised by saying, I had 
mentioned him as an instance of one who wanted as little as 
any man in the world, and yet, perhaps, might receive some 
additional lustre from dress. 

• Dr.Butter, ofDerby,is mentioned ‘ Charles XII. dtait en grosses bqttes, 
iii. 163, and under May 8,1781. ayant pour cravate un taffetas noir 

” Andrew Stuart’s Letters to Lord qui lui serraitle cou; son habit dtait, 
Mansfield {ante, ii. 229). comme k I’ordinaire, d’un gros drap 

^ Johnson was thinkingof Charles’s bleu, avec des boutons de cuivre dord.’ 
meeting with the King of Poland. Voltaire’s Works, ed. 1819, xx. 123. 
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{Page 17.) 


In the Bodleian is the following autograph record by Johnson of 
Good Friday, March 28, Easter Sunday, March 30, and May 4, 1766, 
and the copy of the record of Saturday, March 29. They belong to the 
series published by the Rev. Mr. Strahan under the title of Frayers a>id 
Meditaiiom^ but they are not included in it. 

‘Good Friday, March 28, 1766.—On the night before I used proper Col¬ 
lects, and prayed when I arose in the morning. I had all the week an awe 
upon me, not thinking on Passion week till I looked in the almanack. I have 
wholly forborne M [? meat] and wines, except one glass on Sunday night. 

‘ In the morning I rose, and drank very small tea without milk, and had 
nothing more that day. 

‘ This was the day on which Tctty died. I did not mingle much men 
[? mention] of her with the devotions of this day, because it is dedicated to 
more holy subjects. I mentioned her at church, and prayed once solemnly 
at home. I was twice at church, and went through the prayers without per¬ 
turbation, but heard the sermons imperfectly. I came in both times at the 
second lesson, not hearing the bell. 

‘ When I came home I read the Psalms for the day, and one sermon in 
Clark. Scruples distract me, but at church I had hopes to conquer them. 

‘ I bore abstinence this day not well, being at night insupportably heavy, 
but as fasting does not produce sleepyness, I had perhaps rested ill the night 
before. I prayed in my study for the day, and prayed again in my chamber. 
I went to bed very early—before eleven. 

‘ After church I selected collects for the Sacraments, 

‘ Finding myself upon recollection very ignorant of religion, I formed a 
purpose of studying it, 

‘ I went down and sat to tea, but was too heavy to converse. 

‘ Saturday, 29.—I rose at the time now usual, not fully refreshed. Went 
to tea. A sudden thought of restraint hindered me. I drank but one dish. 
Took a purge for my health. Still uneasy. Prayed, and went to dinner. 
Dined sparingly on fish [added in different ink] about four. Went to Simp¬ 
son, Was driven home by my physick. Drank tea, and am much refreshed. 

I believe that if I had drank tea again yesterday, I had escaped the heavi¬ 
ness of the evening. Fasting that produces inability is no duty, but I was 
unwilling to do less than formerly. 

‘ I had lived more abstemiously than is usual the whole week, and taken 
physick twice, which together made the fast more uneasy. 


‘ Thii.s 
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‘Thus much I have written medically, to show that he who can fast long 
must have lived plentifully. 

‘Saturday, March 29, 1766.—I was yesterday very heavy. I do not feel 
myself to-day so much impressed with awe of the approaching mystery. I 
had this day a doubt, like Baxter, of my state, and found that my faith, though 
weak, was yet faith. O God 1 strengthen it. 

‘ Since the last reception of the sacrament I hope I have no othenvise 
grown worse than as continuance in sin makes the sinner’s condition more 
dangerous. 

‘ Since last New Year’s Eve I have risen every morning by eight, at least 
not after nine, which is more superiority over my habits than I have ever be¬ 
fore been able to obtain. Scruples still distress me. My resolution, with the 
blessing of God, is to contend with them, and, if I can, to conquer them. 

‘ My resolutions are— 

‘ To conquer scruples. 

‘ To read the Bible this year. 

‘ To try to rise more early. 

‘To study Divinity. 

‘ To live methodically. 

‘To oppose idleness. 

‘ To frequent Divine worship. 

‘ Almighty and most merciful Father 1 before whom I now appear laden 
with the sins of another year, suffer me yet again to call upon Thee for 
pardon and peace. 

‘ O God ! grant me repentance, grant me reformation. Grant that I may 
be no longer distracted with doubts, and harassed with vain terrors. Grant 
that I may no longer linger in perplexity, nor waste in idleness that life which 
Thou hast given and preserved. Grant that I may serve Thee in firm faith 
and diligent endeavour, and that I may discharge the duties of my calling 
with tranquillity and constancy. Take not, O God, Thy holy Spirit from me : 
but grant that I may so direct my life by Thy holy laws, as that, when Thou 
shalt call me hence, I may pass by a holy and happy death to a life of ever¬ 
lasting and unchangeable joy, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

‘ I went to bed (at) one or later ; but did not sleep, tho’ I knew not why. 

‘Easter Day, March 30, 1766.—I rose in the morning. Prayed. Took my 
prayer book to tea ; drank tea ; planned my devotion for the church. I think 
prayed again. Went to church, was early. Went through the prayers with 
fixed attention. Could not hear the sermon. After sermon, applied myself 
to devotion. Troubled with Baxter’s scruple, which was quieted as I returned 
home. It occurred to me that the scruple itself was its own confutation. 

‘ I used the prayer against scruples in the foregoing page in the pew, and 
commended (so far as it was larvful) Tetty, dear Tetty, in a prayer by herself, 
then my other friends. What collects I do not exactly remember. I gave a 
shilling. I then went towards the altar that I might hear the service. The 
communicants were more than I ever saw. I kept back; used again the 
foregoing prayer; again commended Tetty, and lifted up my heart for the 
rest. I prayed in the collect for the fourteen S. after Trinity for encrease of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, and deliverance from scruples ; this deliverance 
was the chief subject of my prayers. O God, hear me. I am now to try to 
conquer them. After reception I repeated my petition, and again when I 
came home. My dinner made me a little peevish ; not much. After dinner 

I retired 



I retired, and read in an hour and a half the seven first chapter's of St. 
Matthew in Greek. Gloi'y be to God. God grant me to proceed and im¬ 
prove, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

‘ I . went to Evening Prayers, and was undisturbed. At church in the 
morning it occurred to me to consider about example of good any of my 
friends had set me. This is proper, in order to the thanks returned for their 
good examples. 

‘ My attainment of rising gives me comfort and hope. O God, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake, bless me. Amen. 

‘After church, before and after dinner, I read Rotheram on Faith. 

‘After evening prayer I retired, and wrote this account. 

^ ‘ 1 then repeated the prayer of the day, with collects, and my prayer for 
night, and went down to supper at near ten. 

‘ May 4, —66. I have read since the noon of Easter day the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark in Greek 

‘ I have read Xenophon’s Cyrojrffidia.’ 

Bodleian Library. Select Autographs. (Montagu.) 


APPENDIX B. 

{Page 312.) 

Johnson’s sentiments towards his fellow-subjects in America have 
never, so far as I know, been rightly stated. It was not because they 
fought for liberty that he had come to dislike them. A man who, 
‘ bursting forth with a generous indignation, had saidThe Irish are in 
a most unnatural state; for we see there the minority prevailing over the 
majority’” {ante, ii. 255), was not likely to wish that our plantations 
should be tyrannically governed. The man who, ‘in company with 
some very grave men at Oxford, gave as his toast, “Here’s to the 
next insurrection of the negroes in the West Indies'” {post, iii. 200), 
was not likely to condemn insunections in general. The key to his 
feelings is found in his indignant cry, ‘How is it that we hear the 
loudest yelps for liberty among the drivers of negroes ? ’ {Ib) He hated 
slavery as perhaps no man of his time hated it. While the Quakers, 
who were almost the pioneers in the Anti-slavery cause, were still slave¬ 
holders and slave-dealers, he lifted up his voice against it. So early as 
1740, when Washington was but a child of eight, he had maintained ‘ the 
natural right of the negroes to liberty and independence.’ ( Works, 
vi. 313.) In .1756 he described Jamaica as ‘ a place of great wealth and 
dreadful wickedness, a den of tyrants and a dungeon of slaves.’ {Ib. 
vi. 130.) In 17 59 he wrote;—‘ Of black men the numbers are too great 

who 



same year, in describing the cruelty of the Portuguese discoverers, he 
said;—‘We are openly told that they had the less scruple concerning 
their treatment of the savage people, because they scarcely considered 
them as distinct from beasts; and indeed, the practice of all the Euro¬ 
pean nations, and among others of the English barbarians that cultivate 
the southern islands of America, proves that this opinion, however 
absurd and foolish, however wicked and injurious, still continues to pre¬ 
vail. Interest and pride harden the heart, and it is in vain to dispute 
against avarice and power.’ (/li. v. 218.) No miserable sophistry could 
convince him, with his clear mind and his ardour for liberty, that slavery 
can be right. ‘An individual,’ he wrote {fast, iii. 202), ‘may, indeed, 
forfeit his liberty by a crime; but he cannot by that crime forfeit 
the liberty of his children.’ How deeply he felt for the wrongs done 
to helpless races is shown in his dread of discoverers. No man had a 
more eager curiosity, or more longed that the bounds of knowledge 
should be enlarged. Yet he wrote :—‘ I do not much wish well to dis¬ 
coveries, for I am always afraid they will end in conquest and robbery.’ 
(Croker’s Boswell, p. 248.) In his Life of Savage, written in 1744, he 
said ( Works, viii. 156):—‘ Savage has not forgotten ... to censure those 
crimes which have been generally committed by the discoverers of new 
regions, and to expose the enormous wickedness of making war upon 
barbarous nations because they cannot resist, and of invading countries 
because they are fruitful.... He has asserted the natural equality of 
mankind, and endeavoured to suppress that pride which inclines men 
to imagine that right is the consequence of power.’ He loved the 
University of Salamanca, because it gave it as its opinion that the con¬ 
quest of America by the Spaniards was not lawful (a 7 ite, i. 455). When, 
in 1756, the English and French were at war in America, he said that 
‘ such was the contest that no honest man could heartily wish success 
to either party.... It was only the quarrel of two robbers for the spoils 
of a passenger.’ (ante, i. 308, note 2). When, from political considerations, 
opposition was raised in 1766 to the scheme of translating the Bible 
into Erse, he wrote:—‘ To omit for a year, or for a day, the most effi¬ 
cacious method of advancing Christianity, in compliance with any pur¬ 
poses that terminate on this side of the grave, is a crime of which I 
know not that the world has yet had an example, except in the practice 
of the planters of America—a race of mortals whom, I suppose, no other 
man wishes to resemble’ (ante, ii. 27). Englishmen, as a nation, had 
no right to reproach their fellow-subjects in America with being drivers 
of negroes; for England shared in the guilt and the gain of that in¬ 
famous traffic. Nay, even as the Virginian delegates to Congress in 1774 
complained ;—‘ Our repeated attempts to exclude all further importations 

of 


of slaves from Africa by prohibition, and by imposing duties which might 
amount to prohibition, have hitherto been defeated by his Majesty’s 
negative—thus preferring the immediate advantages of a few British 
corsairs to the lasting interests of the American States, and to the rights of 
humannature, deeply wounded bythisinfamous practice.’ Bright’s Sj>eec/ies, 
ed. 1869, i. 171. Franklin {Meynoirs, ed. 1818, iii. 17), writing from London 
in 1772, speaks of ‘ the hypocrisy of this country, which encourages such 
a detestable commerce by laws for promoting the Guinea trade; while it 
piqued itself on its virtue, love of liberty, and the equity of its courts 
in setting free a single negro.’ From the slightest stain of this hypocrisy 
Johnson was free. He, at all events, had a right to protest against ‘ the 
yelps ’ of those who, while they solemnly asserted that among the un¬ 
alienable rights of all men are liberty and the pursuit of happiness, yet 
themselves were drivers of negroes. ^ 


THE END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 






